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Mercurii, 22!‘ di^ Martn, 1842. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Post Office 
Communication between Great Britain and Ireland. 



Martis, 12” die Aprilis, 1842. 



A Committee was nominated of — 

Viscount Ingestre. 

Mr. Philip Miles. 

Mr. Reade. 

Mr. Owen Stanley. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 

Sir Robert Perguson. 
Viscount Emlyn. 

Mr. John Henry Vivian. 



Mr. Octavius Morgan. 
Mr. William Johnsou. 
Captain Dalrytnple. 
Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Corry. 

Captain Berkeley. 

Mr. Murphy. 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 
Ordered, That Pive be the Quorum of the Committee. 



Mercurii, die Aprilis, 1842. 

Ordered, That Mr. Grogan and Mr. Irving be added to the Committee. 



Veneris, 2C>° die Mali, 1842. 

Ordered, That Viscount Newry be added to the Committee. 
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REPORT. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Post Office 
Communication between Great Britain and Ireland, and to whom the 

several Petitions on the subject were referred ; Have considered 

the Matters referred to them, and have agreed upon the following 

REPORT: 

^^OUR COMMITTEE have been principally engaged in inquiring into 
the Communication between the Southern parts of this country and 
Ireland. 

They have not, however, been unmindful of the paramount importance of 
the direct line of Post-ofSce Communication between London and Dublin. 

They considered that the principles applicable to the improvement of that 
line were easily to be gathered from materials already existing : — and, that 
there were some points of detail, for the adjustment of which a local investi- 
gation would be more satisfactory than a protracted examination of vivd voce 
Witnesses. They have examined a few Witnesses, whose Evidence will be 
found in the Appendix, touching this branch of the inquiry, and in reference 
to it, Your Committee beg to submit the following observations. 

Your Committee entirely concur in the doctrine which, since the Act of 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, has been constantly recognized by 
the Imperial Legislature, and put forth by former Committees of Your House, 
namely, that any expenditure wliich may be necessary for affording the 
utmost facility of intercourse between these countries is to be regarded rather 
as an outlay of money for national purposes than for the advantage of any 
particular department of the P ublic Service. 

Your Committee are of opinion, looking to London and Dublin as eventually 
the two great centres of Railway Communication for each country respec- 
tively, that connecting them by the most rapid and certain mode of ti*ansit 
would confer a great national benefit, not only justifying any expenditure that 
might be requisite for the purpose, but, ultimately, should a general system 
of Railways prevail in both countries, that then, by concentrating the 
leading lines of Post-office Communication, such a central line as is here 
suggested would also prove a measure of sound economy. 

Large sums of Public Money have already been expended, and as Your 
Committee conceive justly and wisely, in improving the Roads and Harbours 
forming the Central Line of Communication between London and Dublin ; 
but since the introduction of Railways, the application of a power unknown 
at that time lias rendered such further improvements practicable as could 
not then have been even contemplated. 

The considerations which the Committee would principally urge upon this 
point, are, that as the speed by steam on railroad is about threefold greater 
than can be attained on water, that line should be adopted which would ensure 
the shortest sea, and the most direct land route which the localities admit of; 
and that a Packet-station should be constructed of capacity to accommodate a 
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class of Steam- vessels sufficiently large to ensure the greatest degree of expe- 
dition and certainty which is attainable in making the sea voyage at all 
seasons of the year. 

By the adoption of such means, and at no great comparative cost, the Com- 
mittee believe that the entire journey between London and Dublin may be 
accomplished under 1 7 hours ; thus saving not only six hours each way, as com- 
pared with the present route by Liverpool, but the saving effected would be 
of hours the most valuable to all parties concerned, delivering the English 
letters in Dublin about mid-day, instead of late in the evening, and allowing 
of a return post to London which would deliver the answers on the morning 
next but one after the evening on which the letters had been despatched, at the 
usual hour from the London Post-Office ; and, as regards the internal Post- 
office Communication of Ireland, the earlier arrival of the English Mails in 
Dublin would render their despatch every evening by the Irish Mail Coaches 
almost a matter of certainty, whereas at present it appears, from a return 
made to The House on the 6th April 1842, that from the 1st January 1841 
to tlie 28tii February 1842, inclusive, the number of days on which the 
evening Mail Coaches left Dublin vathout the London Mail was 102. 

With respect to the present route by the London and Birmingham, and 
Grand Junction Railways, Liverpool and Kingstown, the balance of advantage 
will probably remain in its favour, as the main line of communication between 
London and Dublin, until a Railway shall be completed to some Port in 
North Wales. But under any circumstances, the route by Liverpool cannot 
be considered desirable as the permanent line of such communication, first, 
because of the length of the passage between Liverpool and Kingstown : and 
further, the Port of Liverpool is inconvenient and unsafe as a Packet-station, 
in consequence of the want of sufficient depth of water to cross the bar at 
all periods of the tide, or to approach the Pier so that the Packet can lie 
alongside more than once in 12 times on the average — of the difficulties of 
navigation in the River Mersey — and a bay having banks ranging and dangers 
extending 25 miles off the actual orifice of the River, as will more fully appear 
by reference to the Evidence taken on this subject by the Committee, and 
particularly that of Commander Denham. 

Your Committee would recommend as the most practicable plan the exten- 
sion of the Railway, which is now complete to Chester, to whatever may be 
the best Port on the coast of North Wales. Two Ports have been mentioned 
by the Witnesses examined before the Committee, Holyhead and Port 
Dynllaen. Your Committee have not inquired into their relative capabilities, 
but as materially bearing upon this question, they would refer to the follow- 
ing Documents, which are either now published, or will be in the Appendi.x to 
this Report : — 

The Report of Captain Beaufort, r. n., presented to The House on the 14th 
March 1839. 

The Reports of Lieutenant Slieringham, r. n., on the Harbours of Holyhead 
and Port Dynllaen, bearing date the 14th March and the 7tli May 1838, in 
pursuance of the Report of the Select Committee appointed by The House to 
inquire into the existing Communication between London and Dublin, of the 
81.hof July 1836. 

The Report of Rear-Admiral Sir James Gordon, Captain Beechey, n.N., 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederic Smith, and Professor Barlow, dated 14th January 
1840, relative to the best means of communicating between London aad 
Dublin, in pursuance of an Address of The House of the 12th August 1839. 

A Petition 
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A Petition presented to The House by J. Ormsby Gore, m.p. and others, 
commenting upon the Naval Branch of the last-mentioned Report. 

The replies to certain accusations made against the said Naval Commis- 
sioners, printed and laid before the Committee on the 11th May 1842 . 

A Correspondence between Lord Eliot, as Secretary for Ireland, and tlie 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, in the month of March last, a copy of 
which will be found in the Evidence of Mr. Shaw, given in the Appendix. 

And a letter from James Perry, Esq., to the Chairman of the Committee, 
dated Dublin, 17 June 1842, and inserted in the Appendix. 

Your Committee would earnestly impress- upon Tlie House and the Govern- 
ment the importance of procuring without delay such further information 
as may be deemed necessary in order to a satisfactory decision between the 
two Ports of Holyhead and Port Dynllaen ; and Your Committee submits, 
when such decision shall liave been made, that no time should be lost, or 
reasonable expense spared, for the purpose of establishing, upon the fore- 
going principles, the most direct, certain, and rapid line of communication 
between this Metropolis and the Seat of Government in Ireland. 

Referring to the Southern Communication ; in the absence of this necessary 
machinery for carrying into effect a general system of Central Communi- 
cation, as above referred to, and having regard to tlie exigencies of the West 
of England_ and the Mineral Districts of South Wales, Your Committee are 
not prepared to recommend the discontinuance of a Southern Communica- 
tion with Ireland ; they have therefore considered the question of Southern 
Communication, as regards the existing line through South Wales by Hobb’s 
Point and Waterford ; as also in reference to a proposed line between some 
Port in the Bristol Channel and the Ports of Cork and, Waterford. 

The Evidence which has been received by Your Committee on the subject 
of the line through South Wales, by Hobb’s Point to Waterford, shows 
distinctly that, as at present managed, it is singularly inefficient as a channel 
of Correspondence. While in Cork the average of Letters received in one day 
viA Milford, upon a fortnight’s calculation, was only 38 ; it was also shown, 
that as a medium of communication with London, the merchants of Water- 
ford prefer to avail themselves of the transit through Dublin, rather than the 
line by Hobb’s Point. Several reasons may be assigned for this preference : 
First, the delay of four hours and three quarters which takes place between 
die arrival of the Mail at Bristol, and its despatch thence to Hobb’s Point ; 
secondly, the bad state of the Ferry at the Old Passage ; third, the absence 
of Railway Communication through South Wales; and lastly, the insuffi- 
ciency in size and power of the Steamers employed between Hobb’s Point and 
Waterford to perform the duties assigned to them. Your Committee are 
therefore of opinion, that tlie only efficient means of making that line avail- 
able as a useful channel of Correspondence would be, first, by doing away with 
the delay in the transmission of the Mail from Bristol ; the improvement of 
the Ferry at tlie Old Passage, the construction of a Railway through South 
^Vales, and the substitution of a proper class of Steamers at Hobb’s Point. 

Your Committee have received evidence as to the point in the Bristol 
Channel which is the most eligible for the purpose of a Packet-station in 
communication with the South of Ireland, and they proceed to submit the 
result of their investigation on this head. It appears that an Act of Parlia- 
ment was obtained in the last Session of Parliament for the erection of a 
Floating Pier at Portishead, and the estimated expense thereof, as far as Your 
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Committee have been enabled to gather, would amount (in connexion with 
other necessary works) to about 70,000 1 . It was alleged that a Floating Pier 
was preferred, in consequence of the rapid current in the river, as having a 
tendency to accumulate mud and sediment. It is also in evidence that the 
time consumed in conveying the Mail from Bristol to Portisliead would be 
one hour. Although at present the proposed Pier at Portishcad is not com- 
menced, still it appears (if selected by the Government as the point of depar- 
ture) it would be immediately proceeded with. 

Your Committee have also received evidence tortcliing Brcjan Down, another 
Port in the Bristol Channel, near Weston-super-Mare. In contrast with 
Portishead, Brean Down possesses tliese advantages, that it lies further 
down the Bristol Channel, .saving thereby *20 miles of the most intricate part 
of the na%ngation, while its contiguity to the Bristol and Exeter Railway 
brings it in point of time within three-quarters of an hour of Bristol; thus 
effecting a saving, as compared with Portishead, of from two hours to two 
hours and a quarter. The Brean Down Roadstead is said to be protected 
from winds all the way from the north-east round by the south to about 
south-west. It is stated in the Evidence of Capt. Tuyler, r. n., that tlie anclior- 
age is good, and the locality adapted to the Floating Breakwater of which Ire 
is patentee, and which he asserts w'ould give the requisite protection at a cost 
of 7,000/., provided the Government would furnish the necessary moorino^ 
and chain cables ; and that a Landing-place might be constructed at the fur- 
ther expense of 5 , 000 /. Onthe other hand, Commander Denham, 11 . n., doubts 
the applicability of a Floating Bi'eakwater to such a situation, and estimates 
the expense of a sufficient Pier at 70,000 /. 

l:our Committee have taken into consideration the relative claims of Cork 
and Waterford to be selected as the Port best adapted for tlie Southern Com- 
munication. The advantages which are stated in favour of Waterford are its 
greater proximity to England, being witliin four hours less .sail than Cork 
(and the passage being less exposed to the winds in consequence of a nearer 
land-fall), and also its convenient position with regard to several important 
towns lying in its immediate vicinity. As to the latter point, there can be no 
doubt that an important district to the East and South-east of Ireland would 
have their Correspondence accelerated thereby ; at the same time it is by no 
2639 . means clear that for all practical purposes the Post-office Communication 
between London and a great portion of England and Dublin would not be 
equally available for the greater part of the same district ; while the time 
of the Mails reaching Waterford from London would be at a period after 
business hours, that would render this accelerated arrival of little advantage 
to Waterford itself. To counterbalance, however, the proximity of Waterford, 
Your Committee have examined naval testimony as to its facilities of entrance, 
and find that it is a Bar -harbour, not having more than 12 feet at dead low 
water and spring tides, as stated by some, or 1 4 as asserted by others ; so that in 
heavy gales of wind it might at times be dangerous to attempt to enter it with 
vessels of greater draught than those now in use, which draw about nine feet. 
Moreover, it is in evidence that there are difficulties in tlie navigation of 
the river up to Waterford Quay, insomuch that on some occasion pilots have 
refused to take charge of vessels at night ; while others, admitting the risk, 
question its extent; and it appears that the present packets have never been 
prevented from making the quay at Waterford. Cork Harbour is, in point of 
time, four hours more distant, and subject to greater exposure to the winds 
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on the voyag-e, as already stated, but it has none of the above-mentioned 
difficulties to contend with. It has no bar; has a good land-fall, good high 
land, the entrance is easy of access, and all men-of-war, even three-deckers, 308. 

can get in and out of it. The navigation inside the Harbour, up to Passao-e, 
where the Packet-station would be, is perfectly free from danger and intri- 
cacy ; and the external navigation is so well defined by soundino-s, that in a 
fog the Harbour has been made by means of the lead alone. It also appears 1184. 
that a large and increasing population to the westward of Cork, embracing 1628. 1631, 1632, 
several important towns, together with portions of Kerry, would have their 
Correspondence accelerated with several parts of England nearly a day, by 
means of employing Cork as the Harbour in connexion with England. 

One particular in which Cork differs from Waterford is, that it is a great 
rendezvous for vessels outward-bound, and that from its position in the Channel 
it is the Port most frecjuently first made by vessels coming from the west- 
ward. The consequence is that such vessels ^iost their Letters at Cork, as they 
are bound by law to do. It has, moreover, happened that in tJie course of the 
last few years two large steamers, bound from America, have put into Cork 
in stress of weather; and in consequence of the want of a direct communica- 
tion with England by steam, a delay of three days has taken place in the 
transmission of the Letters by Dublin, the coaches being insufficient for the 
purpose of their conveyance at one journey. 

The Revenue of the Waterford Post-office derived from Letters received 2644, 3645. 
in the town itself, is for the year ending 5 April 1842, 1,702/.; that of Cork, 
for the same period, is 3,309 /. 

The number of Passengers from Cork and Waterford to Bristol is in 
favour of the former, in a ratio of about 4 to 1, while the trade between 
Waterford and Bristol appears to exceed that between Cork and Bristol. 

This latter circumstance may be accounted for by the fact that Cork has 
steam communication with London, and also with Dublin and Glasgow, 
which is not the case with Waterford. 

As evidence of the utility of a Southern Post-office Communication, it 
has been shown to Your Committee that the merchants of Bristol frequently 
employ the steamers trading respectively between the Ports of Bristol, 

Waterford, and Cork, for the conveyance of their Letters, instead of sending 
them by Milford ; and tliat in many instances tiie time of sailing of the 
Cork and Waterford steamers from Bristol having chanced to suit the 
arrival of the London train, the London new’spapers have been delivered at 
Cork and Waterford 24 hours before the ordinary Mail. 

It has been matter of deliberation with Your Committee, in what manner 
the Post-office Communication of South Wales shall be conducted in the event 
of the discontinuance of the Packet from Hobb’s Point to Waterford, and 
the substitution of a Packet-station from some point in the Bristol Channel. 

It has been suggested in that event that proper steamers should be established 
between the selected Port in the Bristol Channel, and Newport or Cardiff. 

While by this new arrangement Merthyr Tydvil and other important places 143. 

/would have their Correspondence with. Ireland accelerated, Swansea and all 
Ports to tile west w’ould no doubt have it retarded. 

^ our Committee have carefully weighed the Evidence given before them, 
and Considered the veiy able though conflicting Reports of Captain Beechey 
and Sir John Rennie, as to the relative merits of the Ports to be selected for 
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the transmission of the important Mails to and from tlie North of England 
and Scotland to Ireland ; and three Lines have been submitted to them 
1st. The existing Line from Portpatrick to Donaghadee. 

2d. A Line to be established from Cairn Ryan to Lame. 

3d. A Line to he established from Cairn Ryan to Belfast. 

In favour of the first have been adduced, the shortness of the passage, 
•which is decidedly a great advantage, the claim of its being already the esta- 
blished Line, and the fact that large sums have been expended in the formation 
of the Harbour, which, at least in the case of Portpatrick, would be completely 
thrown away if this station were abandoned. It appears, however, that for 
repairs, and in, order to enable even the present most inefficient steam-packets 
to leave the Harbour at all times of the tide with safety, a considerable addi- 
tional outlay must be incurred at Portpatrick : of course this must be 
materially increased if steamers of larger size and greater power were to 
be employed, and to be provided with accommodation to enable them to be 
afloat when in the Harbour. 

The Harbour at Donaghadec is completed, and although perhaps not the 
one that would be selected at present, seems to he sufficient for the purposes 
required. 

As regards the second proposal, the Harbours of Lough Ryan and Lough 
Larne are safe, and well adapted for the reception of steamers of a proper 
class ; and it appear that commodious Landing-places could be erected at 
Cairn Ryan and Larne at a comparatively small price, which, as is intimated 
in the Evidence, might, perhaps, be undertaken by the proprietors of the 
adjoining estates. 

There does not seem any reason to apprehend that the Mails would not arrive 
at Belfast at least at the same hour and with greater regularity than they do 
at present, and the communications of the commercial towns of Deny, Cole- 
raine, Ballymena, &c. &c., both with Scotland and to London, would derive 
considerable advantage by the adoption of that route, while the Correspond- 
ence of the important towns in the county of Antrim would be forwarded 
to and from Dublin, &c. through Belfast with greater facility than at present, 
and a considerable saving made to the Post-office, by enabling them to dis- 
continue the various Mail-cars employed to convey the Letters to those towns 
by circuitous routes. 

With respect to the third proposition, of sending the Packets to Belfast, 
there do not appear sufficient grounds to suppose that any correspond- 
ing advantage would be obtained to compensate for the delays arising from the 
increased length of passage up the Lough to Belfast. The improvements at 
that Port have not progressed sufficiently to enable Your Committee to state 
that it could now be used for the despatch and arrival of steamers at fixed 
hours; and a steamer from Belfast to Cairn Ryan does not appear to offer the 
same prospect of gain from conveying passengers as one from Belfast to Greenock 
or Ardrossau ; but the adoption of either of these latter Ports would, in the pre- 
sent state of Railway communication between England and Scotland, deprive 
the Nortli of Ireland of the advantages at present derived from the early trans- 
mission of tlie Mails from the South of Scotland and North of England, and 
render useless the power at present possessed by the merchants in Derry, Cole- 
raine, Ballymena, &,c. &c., to communicate with London through Scotland, by 
which mauy hoiim are gained by them. 

From 
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From the contradictory testimony given by the different witnesses, and the 
conflicting statements in the two Reports before alluded to, Your Committee 
experience great difficulty in recommending a Port for the transmission of the 
Mail ; they do not think that on the whole any great return for passenger 
trade can be reasonably expected, either on the present Line or on that from 
Cairn Ryan to Larne. If the present Line through Portpatrick and Donaghadee 
be continued, a large immediate outlay must be incurred to ensure the safety 
and punctuality of even the present steamers ; and from the exposed situation 
of the Harbour of Portpatrick, there is reason to apprehend that that must be 
followed by a large annual expenditure. 

Captain Evans, n.N. and Captain Beechey, u.n. express themselves very 
decidedly that Portpatrick cannot be rendered a fit Port for the departure of 
steamers, while Sir John Rennie gives a directly opposite opinion. 

Your Committee recommend the adoption of such Port as may appear to 
hold the prospect of the least future outlay ; and that measures be taken to 
ensure the regular arrival of the Scotch and Irish Mails, and a more power- 
ful class of Packets, at whatever Station the Government may select for the 
departure of the Steamers. 



27 June 1842 . 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 



Veneris, die Aprilis, 1842. 



Present : 

Lord Ingestre. 

Mr. W. Johnson. 

Mr. Corry. 

Mr. Philip Miles. 

Mr. Seneant Murphy. 

Sir R. Ferguson. 

Captain Dalrymple. 



Mr. Readc. 

Mr. Owen Stanley. 
Lord Emlyii. 

Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Vivian. 

Captain Berkeley. 



Lord Ingestre called to the Chair. 

Committee deliberated on the course of their proceedings. 

Mr. Stow, from the Post-office, produced various Accounts. 

Mr. Stow to attend on a future day. 

Several Accounts ordered. 

[Adjourned to Monday. 



,Luncu, die Aprilis, 1842. 

Present : 

Loi-d Ingestre, in the Chair. 

Mr. Vivian. 
Lord Emlyii. 
Mr. O. Stanley. 
Mr. Johnson. 
Mr. Corry. 

Committee deliberated. 

Several Accounts ordered. 



Sir D. Norreys. 

Mr. 0. Morgan. 

Mr. P. Miles. 

Mr. Serjeant Murphy. 
Captain Dalrymple. 



[Adjourned till Wednesday. 



Veneris, 20" dk Mail, 1842. 

Present : 



Lord Ingestre, in the Chair. 

Mr. Roade. 

Mr. P. Miles. 

Mr. Serjeant Murphy. 
Mr. Irving. 

Mr. O. Morgan. 

Mr. Grogan. 



Sir D. Norreys. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Lord Emlyn. 

Captain Berkeley. 

Mr. 0. Stanley. 

Sir R. Ferguson. 

Several Accounts ordered. 

Committee deliberated 00 the course of their future proceedings. 

[Adjourned till Monday. 



Martis, die Junii, 1842. 

Present : 

Lord Ingestre, in the Chair. 



Mr. Shaw. 

Sir D. Norreys. 

Lord Emlyn. 

Mr. Grogan. 

Mr. Serjeant Murphy. 

Mr. Irving. 

Communication from Mr. Bianconi read. 
Committee deliberated respecting their Report. 



Captain Berkeley. 
Mr. P. Miles. 

Mr. Vivian. 

Sir R. Ferguson. 
Mr. O. Stanley. 
Mr. Corry. 



[Adjourned till Monday. 
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LunoB, 27 " die Junii, 1842 . 



Present : 

Lord Ingestre, in the Chair. 



Mr. Covry. 

Mr. Groean. 

Lord Eralyn. 

Sir R. Ferguson. 
Captain Berkeley. 



Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Serjeant Murphy. 
Sir D. Norreys. 

Mr. P. Miles. 

Mr. Irving. 



Draft of Report; several alterations made, and Report agreed to, 



To Report. 



EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 





PROFESSION 


Dy wliat Member 


Date 


Date 


Total 


Number 
ofDays under 


Expenses 

of 


Expenses 


TOTAL 


of 

tVITNKS. 


CONDITION. 


Committee Motion 
made for 

AUenJaace of the 
Witness. 


of 

Arrival. 


of 

Discharge. 


Number of 
in London. 


Uy Committee, 

peciallyundei 
their Orders. 


Journey 
.ondoii and 


London. 


Expenses 
allowed to 
Witness. 
















f. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


f. *. d. 


Christopher CIli ton 


- Katbour-master 
at Bristol. 


Chairman - 


20 April 


20 April 


1 


1 


3 10 > 


1 1 - 


4 11 - 


Geoi^ Burgess - 


- - Commander 






22 - 


1 


1 


3 10 - 


1 1 - 


4 11 - 




of Steamer. 


















Vi. D. Price 


-Harbour-master, 

Waterford. 


ditto 


21 - 


23 - 


3 


6 


9 - - 


6 6 - 


15 C - 


W. Smith - 










1 


1 ■ 


3 10 - 


I 1 - 


4 11 - 




Bristol. 


















Thomas Parsons • 


- - Postmaster, 






1 May 


4 


2 


9 - - 


4 4 - 


13 4 - 




Waterlbrd. 
















tv. f. White 


• Harbour-master, 
Cork. 


ditto 


28 - 




3 


1 


10 10 - 


3 3 - 


13 13 - 


Arthur Wehh - 


Postmaster, Cork 


ditto , 




3 - 


3 


1 


10 10 - 


3 3 - 


13 15 - 


ilenon iSlonarty - 


- - Commander 







_ 


3 


1 


10 10 - 


3 S ~ 


13 13 - 




of Steamer. 


















Jcnn i:4nrTii(ls 


- Harbour-master, 
Scvansea. 


ditto 


4 - 


6 - 


3 


1 


8 8- 


3 3 - 


11 11 - 


James Kendrick - 


- Surveyor, Post- 
office, Ireland. 


ditto 


8 - 


13 - 


5 


2 


10 - - 


5 S - 


15 5 - 


Arthur Russell - 


-Harbour-master, 

Belfast. 


ditto 


10 - 


- 


3 


1 


10 - - 


3 3 - 


13 3 - 


LnkeSmitbelt • 


- - Commander 




<5 T....n 


r. Ti,nB 


2 


1 


4 4 - 


2 2 - 


C C - 




H. M. Packet at 
Dover. 


















Idwaid Hull 


-CollectorofCus- 


ditto 


0 - 


11 - 


* 


1 


13 4 - 


3 3 - 


16 7 - 


'Wllliaro Rees . 




ditto 




13 - 


2 


1 


3 - - 


2 2 - 


5 2 - 


John Hammond - 


















- - Commander 




_ 


_ 


2 


1 


16 12 - 


2 2 - 


18 1-1 - 




of Mail-pacLetat 


















John Drew 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Mercurii, 20" die Aprilis, 1842. 



MEMBERS 

'Captain Berkeley. 

Mr. Corry. 

Lord Emlyn. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. 

Mr, W. Johnson. 

Mr. Miles. 



PRESENT. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan. 
Mr. Reade. 

Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. J, H. Vivian. 

Mr. Murphy. 



LORD INGESTRE, in the Chair. 



Christopher Claxton, Lieut, e.n. called in j and Examined. 

1. Chairman^ YOU are Harbour-master at Bristol ?— I am. 

2. How long have you been so !— Seven or eight years. 

3. You are also managing director of the Great We.stern Steam Shin Com- 
pany ? — I am. '■ 

4- I suppose you have a knowledge of the Bristol Channel, and the harbour 
of Bristol generally ? — ^Yes, pfetty good. 

rt, opinion as to the practicability of the navigation of 

the Bristol Channel, for steam navigation ? — I cannot conceive there can be 
anything much better. 

^ 6. Is there any difidculty of access to the immediate port of Bristol ?— There 
IS no difficulty beyond the ordinary difficulties, which seamen take care to be 
aware of. The course is very nearly straight from sea. 

7. Alluding particularly to the entrance of the port, the Holms, Kingroad 
and up the river ?— There are decided difficulties in the Bristol river, because 
It IS only navigable four or five hours in every twelve. The part of the port of 
Bnstol I am considering is Portishead. There are no difficulties up to that place. 

8. How long has the Great Western Steamer been running?— She is in her 

ofta yeai'. ° 

he? voyages has she made ?— She has made 22 voyages, and is on 

1 0. Twenty-two out and home ? — Yes. 

11. She is on her 45tli passage ? — ^Yes. 

known her detained or retarded in any of those passages ? 

different times of the day and night, as well as at 
^erent times of the tide ?— She has come in at all hours of the night, all 
Slates of the weather, and all times of the tide. 

for ?efiSg^' Kingroad?— Yes ; she does not go up to Bi-istol, except 

your knowledge of the Bristol Channel, have the goodness to state 
now steame^ coming from Ireland would make their landfall ’—Steamers from 
from \v 7 inake different landfalls. I apprehend steamers 

ariH fV, ^^®^foi’d make the Smalls ; that is in their direct passage, or nearly so : 
frnT« 4-^^ frequently go between the Islands, when they can either get shelter 
iroin t^ winds or get favourable tides. 

Bristol pa^e the Smalls, can they proceed in safety straight up the 

file fair cours weather ? — Certainly, there is nothing in the way in 

B 17. Without 



Lieut. 
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Lieut. 17. Without making Lundy? — Yes; they very rarely see Lundy comma: 

C. Clasion, r.n. from Waterford^ I should think. 

- — ; 1 S. NoWj from Cork ? — From Cork they make Lundy, probably, 

20 April 1842. And having made Lundy, how do tliey proceed? — It would depend a 

good deal on which way the wind was, and the weather even, their makino- 
Lundy. If the wind were blowing from the northward and westward, Cork 
vessels would hug the Welsh coast, for the sake of getting smoother water. 

20. But having made the Smalls or Lundy Island, you would consider it 
safe for a steamer to proceed up the Bristol Channel? — Q,uite safe; and I 
know many of them have proceeded and passed the Holms without making any 
other land in thick weather. 

21 . Tliere is a lighthouse on the Holms, is there not ? — ^Yes. 

22. Can you give the Committee any information as to the number of 
steamers that pass up and down the Bristol Channel to Ireland r — ^There are 
two a week to Cork each way, two a week to Waterford, and two a week to 
Dublin, which are obliged to manage their times of starting according to the 
state of the tide at present; one a week to Liverpool, besides the Channel 
steamers. 

23. Can you give any idea of the number of passengers that go by those 
steamers ? — I cannot give the number of passengers except from information 
that has been given to me by the captains of the steam-boats. It could be 
got from the owners. 

24. Have you any reason to doubt the accuracy of that information ? — No. 
There are more passengers to Cork than there are to Waterford. I am told 
by the captains, that to the Waterford boats they average five cabin passengers 
in the winter, andfi-om 10 to 15 in the summer, and that there are more than 
double that number to Cork. 

25. Have you ever known any accident happen to any of those steamers? — 
There have been, since the steam-packets have been running fi’om Bristol, 
two losses in the Bristol Channel, the Frolic and the City of Bristol, and 
two in the Irish Channel. The Frolic was lost before those lighthouses were 
put upon the Nash Point, by running aground, and the City of Bristol in 
Rossilly or Carmarthen Bay, owing to coming to anchor. Carmarthen Bay is in 
and out of the Bristol Channel ; it is within the headlands, but out of the track. 

26. Can you tell to what pai*t of the south of Ireland the principal part of the 
trade goes ? — The largest trade between Bristol and Ireland is with Waterford 

27. What means have you of knowing that ? — That information was given 
to me by an Irish provision-merchant. There is an immense business between 
Waterford and Bristol in every description of Irish produce, pork, bacon, butter, 
lard, flour, wheat, oats, barley, ale, and porter. There is more general business 
between Waterford and Bristol than any other part of Ireland. 

28. Have you made it your business to make inquiry of competent autho- 
rities into these points?— I think so. The party who has given me that infor- 
mation has more business with Cork than he has with Waterford ; there is a 
large business with Cork. 

29. Mr. Miles.'] There is a very large trade with Wexford springing up, is 
there not ? — Yes ; ' but it lies through Liverpool. There is an iron steam- 
packet from Wexford to Liverpool, and an iron steamer with the same owners 
from Liverpool to Bristol, which used to touch at Wexford, but now it does not ; 
she touches at Swansea. 

30. Chairman.] From your knowledge of trade, do you think it would he to 
the advantage of the trade of Bristol, and of those two ports, that there should 
be a daily communication between either Bristol and Waterford, or Bristol and 
Cork, and generally with the south of Ireland ?— I think it would be of im- 
mense advantage to merchants, and tliey tell me so themselves. 

31. Have they not now every facility for correspondence by the existing line 

of packets ? —Not by the Milford line. 

32. Why not.'' — Because they are very irregular ; and on the days of the 
Bristol packets saihug, they generally arrive six or seven hours before them. 
When the mail leaves Bristol, about the time the Bristol packet sails, which is 
about eight in the morning, they frequently arrive at Waterford from six to 
seven hours before the mail by Milford ; therefore merchants seldom write 
by that post, they write by the Bristol ships which carry mails or bags. 

33 - Is that done to both ports, Cork and Waterford ?— Yes. 

34. Mr. 
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34. Mr. Vivian^ That is when it happens that the steamers start under 
favourable circumstances as to tide ? — That is, when the time for their starting 
is anywhere near, so that you can compare notes ; they invariably beat the mail 
by Milford. 

33. At that time they have the whole of the ebb down the Channel ? Yes ; 

tliat they always have sailing from Bristol. 

36. Because they sail at high water ? — Yes. 

37. But if they carried the mail they would have to sail at low water as well 
as high water ? — ^Yes. 

38. And then they would have to meet the flood tide?— Yes ; but with 
respect to that answer, there is another I would have gone on with, which is, 
that by writing to Dublin by the north mail, which leaves Bristol at four 
o’clock every evening, letters arrive at Waterford with greater certainty, and 
frequently before letters sent by the Milford mail, which left Bristol at seven 
o’clock the same morning. 

39. Mr. Morgan^ Do you mean greater certainty as to time ?— Yes. 

40. Chairman!] Can you give the Committee any information as to the 
average length of the passage from Bristol by the boats to Cork and Water- 
ford?— It is 22 hours to Waterford, or thereabouts, I believe. Coming back 
they an-ange their times of sailing, so as that they shall, in all probability, save 
the tide up to Bristol ; and, according to the power of the steamer, or according 
to her speed, they allow for the passage 26 or 28 hours, but they frequently 
might make it in 19 hours only ; when they do make a good run to the Bristol 
Channel, they either slow the steamer all the way up the Bristol Channel, or 
anchor in Kiugroad until the tide serves to go up. If they go slow or anchor 
that will increase the average to Bristol, so that it is almost unfair to take their 
averages as a criterion of what the length of the voyage ought to be. I think 
it ought not to be more than 19 hours. 

41. If there were a harbour and landing anywhere in the Bristol Channel, 
would the average of necessity be so long ?-- Certainly not. 

42. Mr. Stanley.] Is there any such harbour now? — Not at present. 

43. Mr. Vivimi.] Is there any harbour in progi-ess ?— There is an Act for a 
pier at Portishead, which would go on immediately if there were any chance of 
business arising out of it, such as a line of rapid packets. 

44. Chairman.] You have given us the length of the passage to Waterford, 
now be so good as to give us Cork ? — The average is four hours more each way, 
I should suppose. 

45. The same circumstances apply to Cork as to Waterford in coming back ? 
— Yes. 

46. That is, under favourable circumstances, it is four hours more? — Yes. 

47- Have you ever made the passage yourself fi-om Bristol to Waterford, or 
from Bristol to Cork? — Never. 

48- With the prevailing winds in the Irish Channel, has a Cork steamer or a 
Waterford steamer most to contend with r — The prevailing winds are south- 
west and west-north-west, or north-west, nine or ten months in the year all 
over our coast, and of course the one which gets nearest the land soonest has 
an advantage. It gets into smoothest water; that would be the Waterford 
steamer. If I were to go to Cork, and it were blowing hard to tlie west-north- 
west, I should make the land well to the northward. 

49- Will you state the power of the vessels that are now pljing between 
Bristol and the south of Ireland ? — The Nora Creiiia is about 400 tons burthen, 
and 120 horses’ power; and the Osprey is 180 horses’ power. 

50- What are tlie Cork boats? — I am not sure; hut I think they are 180 
horses’ power each, and better than 400 tons. 

.51-^ All these vessels, I believe, carry cargoes ? — Yes; these, vess els depend 
principally upon cai’goes. 

52. From your knowledge of steam-vessels, and your experience, do you 
think it material that they should not carry cargoes ? — It is material, decidedly, 
for speed and dispatch. 

53- Then in your opinion, if boats were built on purpose, with sufficient 
steam power, do you think much time might be saved in the passage ? — Yes ; 

passage fi'om Portishead to Waterford ought not to average more 
than 17 hours in the present state of steam navigation. 

54- Lord Emign.] Is tliat starting at all times of the tide? — Yes. 

B 2 55- Mr. 
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55. Mr. Vivian.'] Do you consider that any class of steam-boats could make 
upon an average more than 1 0 miles an hour ? — ^Yes ; I think 1 1 statute miles. 

56. In all states of the tide ? — Yes ; taking one with the other, the flood and 
the ebb together. I believe the boats which go from Liverpool to Glasgow 
average 13 k English miles an hour^ that is, nearly 12 knots. 

57. You think they would average 11 miles an hour? — Yes; I think they 
would, without difficulty. 

58. Taking the most favourable state of the tide and the most unfavourable 
what do you think would be the difference in the average passage upon the 
voyage to Ireland ? — Not more than 10 miles, or one hovir. 

,'>9. Chairman.] In the improved packets you speak of, what should you 
think would be the difference in point of time in the ])assage between Bristol 
and Cork, or Waterford ? — A little better than three hours. 

60. That is, taking the generality of weather ? — Yes. 

61. If it should be determined to liave a line of packets from Bristol to the 
south of Ireland, what would be the class of vessels you, from your experience 
would recommend? — I would recommend iron vessels of 500 tons, with at least 
250 horses’ power, and capable of carrying no more coal -than would just last 
them to Cork or Waterford, and back again ; that they should be so fine in their 
lines, that they should not cany any cargo, and no more coal than necessary 
for the voyage : 600 tons and 300 horses’ power would be better, but more 
expensive. 

62. In stating that opinion, have you considered the sea they would probably 
have to encounter in those voyages ? — Yes ; and I consider the finest line ves- 
sels make the best weather in the heaviest sea in our Channel. 

63. Captain Berhley.] Do you think if the vessels you describe as going 
1 3^ miles an hour, were to make the passage from Bristol to Cork or Waterford, 
they would average the same passage? — They would average 1 1 miles. 

64. What is tire difference you allow between a vessel going with a fair wind 
or a wind a-beam in smooth water, and one in the sea which it would be likely 
to encounter in a south-west gale crossing from Bristol to Cork?— With a foul 
wind and a heavy sea, I should think, these boats in our Channel ought never to 
be brought to less than seven knots. If the question were one of the Atlantic 
Ocean, where there were no protection to be got from land, from the coast 
I should say, they might meet with such a sea there that they might be 
nearly stopped; it might not be prudent to drive against it ; they would not be 
able to use their engines with full power ; but I should think a vessel which had 
to go head to the wind and before the wind would make better averages in heavy 
weather than a vessel which has the wind a-beam blowing hard. It is the worst 
position a steamer can be placed in, with the sea breaking upon her broadside ; 
it is the only position in which the Great AVestern has had to mind what she 
was about in crossing the Atlantic. With the wind a-beam the sea is a-beam. 
In even fresh breezes a fast steamer would make a beam wind a head one ; her 
sails would lift. 



65- Mr. Fu’imi.] What is the course from Bristol to Waterford?— About west- 
north-west. I am not certain ; it varies. 

66. Pi-om what quarter are the heaviest gales in the Bristol Channel ?— Gales 
from the north-westward are as bad as any. 

67. Mr. Miles^ With a 500 tons vessel would there be any difference in the 
voyage out and home ? — Yes ; in the return voyage there is always a difference, 
from the prevailing winds. 

68. How much difference does that make in point of time ? — About a knot 
an hour ; there is that difference between a fair and a foul wind. I am talking 
ot the general average, taldng it from one end of the year to the other, and 
seeing that our boats never miss them passage. I put aside extreme cases. 

09. xou talce^ seven miles au hour as an average passage ? — Yes, in bad 
weather ; there is a gentleman who has to do with the Princess Royal steam- 
boat, who said he would contract to go 15 miles an hour, at the meeting at 
Cerx, I bebeve, on tliis business. 



Mr. Reade^ Would a Cork or Waterford packet be most likely to meet 
mth the roughest weather on the voyage from Bristol?— The Cork boats; 
because they would have less protection and farther to go. 

71 . Mr. Morgan^ Are the packets from Bristol ever stopped in consequence 
ot the state of the weather or the tide ?— Not at Bristol. 



72. In 
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72. In tlieir way down the Channel ?— When they get as far as the Holms, if 
they have a flood-tide against them, and a very heavy gale of wind blowing' it 
would be madness for them to go on ; they generally drop their anchors until 
the flood-tide has run itself out. 

73. What difference does that delay make in the length of their passage ? 

Under those circumstances, probably none ; because they would do no more 
against the gale and a flood-tide than hold their own at an expenditure of fuel 
to little or no purpose. 

7^. What difference would it malce in the length of that passage?— It would 
lengthen the passage by all the time they had to lie bye at Peniu-th roads or 
elsewhere. 

75. Then supposing tliese boats you speak of were adopted, w’ould thev be 
able to run their course in defiance of the wind and tide ?— I think so. 

76. To keep the sea at all times? — I think they w^ould go, under those cir- 
cumstances, from three to four knots an hour faster than the present heats, 
at those particular times ; therefore it would be worth their while to run those 
five hours instead of lying by. 

77. Mr. Miles.'] What description would you give to the present boats from 
Bristol to the south of Ireland ? — They are very good sea-boats for cargoes, and 
generally with good power. 

78. Are they not built in a peculiar way to allow them to go in and out of 
the docks?— They are obliged to be narrower than they ought to be for such a 
voyage. 

79. And do not people object to going in them from their being so small? — 
Tliey are smaller than the class of steamers which run to Ireland from other 
ports, with only half the length of voyage ; but they are fine vessels. 

80. Do you think there would he a great many more passengers if they had 
larger boats and better accommodation ? — Certainly. 

81. Do you apprehend, if those boats which you have alluded to were 
adopted, those boats, which would be mail-boats, could sail regularly to a given 
hour from Bristol, or some port in the neighbourhood ? — From Portishead, 

I have not a doubt of it. 

82. And they could always make, with a certain regularity, their coui’se to 
Cork or Waterford? — I have no doubt of it. 

83. They would not he impeded by wind or tide ? — I think not, with the 
lines and power I should recommend. 

84. Would there be any difficulty in getting into Portishead Harbour, sup- 
posing the pier was made ? — I think not the slightest. 

85. And, of course, none in getting out? — I think not; certainly not. 

86. Mr. Stanle^^ Which do you think would be most favourable to the 
navigation, a harbour at Portishead, or a pier at Kingi-oad, with the advan- 
tage of making the place with gi'eater certainty in all states of the weather r 

It would be dangerous to make a pier at Kingi-oad ; and perhaps I should 
explain that Portishead is part of Kingroad ; Kingroad begins at Portishead ; 

are many ships, they keep anchoring till they reach Portishead, or 
within half a mile of it, 

87. Chairman.] Now you have been asked whether there is any part in the 
Bnstol Channel at present at which you can laud at all times of the tide ? — 

I here is not. 

88. You have said there is one in contemplation at Portishead? — There is 
a floating pier in contemplation at Portishead. 

89. A Bill has passed, has it not ? — ^The Bill has passed, and the pier must 
be built within seven years. 

9b. It is now an Act of Parliament ? — ^Yes. 

91* When did tlie Act pass ? — Last session. 

9^. Captain Berkeley.] Do you know the estimated cost of that pier ? — It 
upon the length. W e have been discussing lately whether, if a 
rapid line of packets can be got to Ireland, it had not better be begun, and 
added to as wanted. 

M Will you explain what is going on at Portishead now? — 

-'Otbiug at present. 

94- What are the probabilities ? — My own opinion is, that the parties who 
ave got the Bill, and who are interested in getting the packets to the port. 
Will not stir until they see something like a chance of Bristol meeting with the 

B 3 same 
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same eucouragement from the Government that almost every other port in 
England has met with, by being given a line of packets. 

95. Can you e;ive us the estimated expense ? — ^The estimated expense for 
making a pier, vrith three large tanks, 900 feet long, a chain of communication 
by a bridge of boats to the land, two viaducts for shortening the road to 
Bristol, and widening the existing road, is about 70,000/. 

96. The whole ? — Yes. I believe that each of the tanks is to cost 15 000/ • 
and I am of opinion that one tank would do, which would take off 30,000/ 

I believe one would be found enough for all purposes of landing and embarking* 

97. Mr. Vivian.'] What depth of water is it proposed to have at the pier at 
Portishead ? — Eighteen feet at the lowest tide of the year. 

98. And do you consider a floating pier would afford substantial protection 
to the steamers within it ? — I have not a doubt of it. I have been watehino- 
the place now in all these easterly high winds, for several weeks, and there h 
nothing in the heaviest weather dangerous to anything but open boats, and 
very small ones. 

99. 'Mx.Reade.] "What winds would affect it most? — West-north-west, and 

round to the north-east ; but the sands come so across from the Welsh coast 
towards Kingi'oad, that a swell cannot get up ; a swell to move, at least, a lon» 
vessel. ° 

100. Mr. Vivian.] In the estimate for 70,000/. for making the pier, what 
description of road would there be for the communication to Bristol ? — I think 
it would bring the railway station within eight miles and a half of the pier, and 
there would be a macadamised road over the Clifton Suspension Bridge to the 
railway station, without making it necessary to go up or down Rownham Hill. 
It would cut off about three miles of the present road. 

101. Would the road be hilly ?~No, not with tliese two gaps bridged over. 
T^ere are two vallies the road winds through, and it is proposed to make two 
viaducts there ; two very short ones. 

102. Was there not a plan for communicating with the railway to the west- 
ward of Bristol? — There is a plan; and I suppose one of these days it will be 
done. 

^ 103. Chairman.] Would there be any danger of the harbom* filling up if a 
pier were erected ? — Not a floating pier ; I think it is very likely a floating pier 
would be the means of making the harbour deeper, by contracting the water 
and making it scour the bottom more. It is from the fear of its filling up that 
the floating pier is recommended by Mr. Brunei in preference to a fixed one. 

1 04. Sir Robert Ferguson.] What would be the time occupied in conveying 
the mail from Bristol to the pier ? — About an hour. 

] 05. Mr. Morgan.] Until this pier is completed, there can be no boat sailing 
from Bristol at regular fixed hours ; her hours of sailing must depend upon the 
tide ? ^If it were a question of landing mails only, we would undertake to, 
make a place they could always start from. 

106. How soon? — In six weeks. 

107. Could you land passengers also? — -Yes, but not carriages, horses, or 
things for general business. 

108. MTiere would that be — Just inside the entrance of the river. 

109. At Lamplighters Hallr — About a mile on the north side of Lamp- 
hghter s Hall. 

110. Chairman.] Could the pier you speak of be ready as soon as the 
necessaiy steam-boats could be built?— Yes, the landing-place. 

111. Mr. Does it not happen occasionally in winter that the sea is so 

rough that boats cannot approach vessels lying in Kingi’oad ?— A boat cannot 
always, but a steamer can. 

1 1 2. Then how would you send off the mail ? — By a small steam tug. It has 
never happened that we could not lay vessels alongside the Great Western the 
whole four yem's we have been running in Kingroad, except when swinging. 

"Fhen you apprehend there never could he a difiiculty in 
1 means of a small steam tug. Kingroad and the 

whole 01 the Severn are a series of races, which are dangerous to open boats, 
Oaptam Berkeley and I well know ; but with a small steam tug, at all times we 
c^ approach a large vessel in Kingroad, except when swinging on change of 

114. Chairman.] Do you know the place called Brean Down?— Guite well. 

115. From 
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1 15. From what you know of Brean Down, will you explain its capabilities, 
and the possibility of making a sufficient harbour there for the purpose of 
receiving the class of boats of which you have been speaking? — The point of 
Brean Down protects the Brean roadstead from winds, all the way from the 
north-east round by the south to about west-south-west ; but from about west 
or west-by-south round to the north-east, it is very much exposed, and requires 
protection. 

116. Could that protection be afforded? — Yes, at a heavy expense in one 
way, and at a moderate expense in another way, although not so efficiently. 

117. Explain your meaning?— My opinion is, that the best kind of protec- 

tion would be an island ; a stone breakwater ; but I have no doubt a floatino- 
breakwater would make smooth water against the exposed points. ° 

118. A stone breakwater would be very expensive ? — A stone breakwater to 
be there would require to be 85 feet in depth from the bottom, and conse- 
quently it would be very heavy work. 

iig. It would not be safe for steamers to be tliere without some protection ? 
— I think not without their steam up, so as to steam ahead against north-west 
winds. 

120. Suppose the harbour were made, would it be equally accessible with 
Portishead ? — More so. 

121. How near does the London and Exeter Railroad go to it ? — Two miles 
from the Point. 

122. Do you know the time occupied between Bristol and the station nearest 
to it by the railroad ? — About three-quarters of an hour. 

123. Then, taking Bristol as the starting point, could the mail be put on 
board a steamer in less time at Brean Down than at Portishead ?— Yes. 

124. And what advantage would a steamer have as between the two places 
on her voyage out? — She would save 20 miles of narigation. 

] 2.5. That is sometliing like two hours of time ? — Yes, full that on an average. 

1 26. On the supposition that both harbours were complete, the letters starting 
from BreanDown would gain about two hours r — ^Yes ; about two hours and a half. 

127. Can you conceive any state of weather when a vessel, such as you 
contemplate could leave Brean Down, when she could not leave Portishead, or 
have access to or from ? — No. 

128. Would it be to the advantage of vessels not to have to go up among the 
more intricate navigation above the Holms ? — Certainly ; although I do not 
conceive that there is anytliing which people, acquainted with the Channel, 
need regard between the Hohns and Portishead ; but they would avoid what- 
ever might arise in <a fog or any thick weather between the sands. 

129. Mr. Vivian.'] Can you state at all what would be the probable expense 
of making a floating breakwater at Brean Down ? — The breakwater that I am 
now talking of at Brean Down is not one at all for use. The breakwater or 
floating pier that we propose at Portishead will carry 15,000 tons of coal; the 
one I am now speaking of as a cheap one would be Captain Taylor’s break- 
water, which will be merely placed to make smooth water ; one which you 
would not go near or make use of like the Portishead one. 

130. Chairman.] In the event of that smooth water, could not a landing- 
place be made on the present Point ? — A landing-place on the Point would be indis- 
pensable ; and there would, I think, be the difficulty, because I do not know very 
well how any landing-place is to be used by a steam-packet at all times and 
lor all purposes where the rise and fall is 45 feet; I cannot conceive how it 
could be used ; it may be by a flight of stairs or ladders, or something of that 
kind; but where the rise and faU is 40 feet in about four and a half hours, 
if you put a pai’cel down, the water would catch it almost ; you would have to 
run for it youi^elf. I do not know how to bring a packet towards it to land 
c^riages ; an inclined plane is the only thing one could think of by the side of 
the pier, and then you would have to keep moving the steamers all along it. 
An incline and a floating stage, as at Newport and Chepstow, would not answ’er 
in so exposed a place. 

131 • Is four feet and a half an hour the ordinary rise? — Yes. 

132. Captain What is the rapidity of the tide r — At Brean Point it 

can be scarcely less than six knots. 

133- Chairman,] Have you been at Brean Down, and looked at it cautiously ? 

les, I have been there, and spent a great many hours there, not with a view 
B 4 to 
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to coming here, but with another view ; I made a Report upon it to the Bristol 
and Exeter Directors, and that Report was handed in to the Royal Mail Com- 
mittee, and not printed. 

134. Mr. Is not Bvean Down the same as Uphill?— No ; Uphill is 

situated as Bdi is in our river ; a mile up the river from the entrance at low 
water, and the river flows up ; there is no water there for five hours in every 
twelve, or thereabouts. 

135. Then it is your opinion that a harbour cannot be made at Brean Point 

except at an enormous expense, that vessels might enter at all times ? It 

is almost an engineering question, more than a nautical one. There is no 
facility at present of lauding at Brean Point, and there is no facility of com- 
munication except over the Dmvn, which is quite an open down, and 200 feet 
high, and precipitous. 

136. Then do you consider Brean Point is out of the question as a packet 
station ? — No ; not if the Government would take it up. I stated, in my evi- 
dence before the Mail Committee, that Brean Point might be made a good har- 
bour by the Goveniment, but not otherwise ; that it was beyond the means of 
private speculatoi*s. 

137. Chaimian.'] You say that Brean Down, if it is worth going to the 
expense of making a harbour there, would be a very good packet station ?— 
Yes, admirably fitted for it ; and better suited than Portishead as regards the 
question of the raihoad and passengers, or than any other place I know. 

138. Now with respect to the mail packets going from Bristol, what accom- 
modation could be afforded to correspondence and to passengers that might 
come from Newport and Monmouthshire, and that district of country, suppos- 
ing a line of packets to be established ? — Before anything could run regularly 
at stated hours from any pier or station on the English side of tbe Channel, 
a landing-place would be required on the Welsh side, which does not at present 
exist ; but I am told that a landing-place might be made at Cardiff, if we made 
one on our side, or near Cardiff. 

139. Is there not a raihoad at Cardiff? — There is a railroad from Cardiff to 
MertlijT. If a landing-place were made on both sides for vessels to sail and 
anive at all times of the tide, I am of opinion that two steamers might go 
across as often as the ti'ains go to London. Two steamers would keep up the 
communication, or even one might be enough. 

140. From Portishead? — Yes, to Cardiff, nearly as often as the trains go, 
with two. 

141. Then in your opinion, as far as that district of country is concerned, 
supposing all that you propose to be arranged, the New^^ort and Cardiff dis- 
trict would obtain an acceleration of tlieir correspondence ? — ^They would obtain 
a certainty which they have not now. < No man in Wales can tell when the 
steam-packets are to sail, unless he goes and looks for a paper, because the 
time alters ev'ery day, or nearly every day. 

142. Thatis as regards passengers ? — Yes; it is more a question of passengers 
and public utility than of letters. 

143. Will you compare the existing state of transmission of lettem from 
Merthyr T3^dvil, for instance, by Milford and that proposed by the line of 
packets from Bristol and the south of Ireland ? — Letters from Merthyr, which is 
a great place of business, would by these means which I have now mentioned 
be about three hours in advance of what they are at present by the Milford 
mail in their arrival at Waterford. 

144. According to that, you think it would be rather an advantage to Mer- 
thyr Tydvil and that district ? — Yes. 

145. How would that apply to places farther west; Swansea, for instance.' 
— Swansea would be worse off; Swansea is better as it is at present; so would 
be Pembroke and other places to the west. 

146. It would be a loss of time to those places ? — There is not a question 
they would be inconvenienced ; all Pembrokeshfre, Carmai-theushire, and places 
to the west. 

147* All places west of Cardiff would be inconvenienced if the Milford 
packets were done away with ?— Yes ; as far as their Irish correspondence is 
concerned, that is my opinion. 

148. Mr. Vivian.] Is there not a considerable trade between Swansea and the 
south of Ireland ? — I believe so. 

140. And 
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149. And between Llanelly, which lies to the westward of Swansea and Ire- 
land ? — I believe there is, in corn and coals. 

150. Have you made any calculation of the comparative time in which a 
letter would go from Swansea to the south of Ireland by the proposed route, 
having to cross to Cardiff, and by the existing route ? — I suppose it would be 
five hours longer, or thereabouts. 

151. Is there not a degree of uncertainty attached to all water communi- 
cation for the conveyance of letters r— I do not think there would be in that 
case, if lan«iing-places were made in the Channel. 

152. Is there not a heavy sea occasionally in the Channel? — Not a sea 
a steamer with a good power need ever mind gi*eatlyl 

153. But the steamer to Cardiff would be of small power? — She would be 
larger than the present ones, with more power. 

1 54. Mr. Morgan:\ Have not the steamers from Newport and Cardiff been 
interrupted in their passage to Bristol, and obliged to put back? — I know the 
Cardiff steamer once put back when I screwed down the Channel in the 
Archimedes, but I had not known it before. 

155. Have you not known the Newport packets put back? — I have not 
known it ; I do not donbt it might be so. If they put hack, they did not 
come near to Bristol. 

156. Have they not put back in going from Bristol itself ?— When once they 
go from Bristol, they cannot at all times get back : if they stopped at all, it 
must be at Pill, or Kingroad, or Portishead, and we know nothing of it in Bristol 
If the Committee will allow me, I will get a statement of those facts, and hand 
it in ; but I will venture to say, it will not have occurred once in 1 2 months with 
New]5ort steamers, and it ought not to have occurred with the Cardiff. 

157. Mr. Vivian.'] In your calculation of the time it would take to send 
a letter from Cardiff to Waterford by Portishead, what do you assume to be 
the average passage from Cardiff to Portishead r — Two hours. 

158. Both ways ? — Yes. 

159. Supposing, fi’om a heavy gale, from the south-west, the steamer fi’om 
Cardiff to Portishead were detained for half an hour longer than usual, how 
would the letters from Cardiff be forwarded? — I think the calculation ought to 
be made for a three hours’ passage, if the average is two hours, 

1 60. Should not regularity be preserved as much as possible in all post-office 
communication ? — I think so, decidedly. 

161 . Suppose an order was sent to Ireland from Swansea, or any of the ports 
on the Welsh side of the Channel, for the insurance of a cargo of coals, for 
instance, that was shipped at Swansea, might not a considerable inconvenience 
to the merchant arise from the letter being delayed until the next post ? — 
T/ndoubtedly 5 all letters ordering an insurance, wliich are not delivered imme- 
diately, might affect the insurer, whether it was sent to Ireland or elsewhere, if 
the vessel in the meantime were lost. 

162. Captain BerJedeg.] If I understand you right, if you allow three hours 
for an average passage of two hours, the transmission of letters would be kept 
tip regularly, let the weather be wbat it might? — I think so, decidedly. 

^ 163. The allowance of three hours would insure die letters being delivere 4 
m time for the mail under ordinary circumstances ? — Decidedly. 

164. Mr, Miles.] In case letters did not arrive fi*om Cardiff in time for the 
“ml from Portishead, would tliey not go by Liverpool the same night, instead 
of being delayed to tire next day’s post ? — They would go by the north mail, as 
they do now ; and so they would from all South Wales, I presume, 

'f ^1?^' there would he no great delay ? — -It would operate in this way : 
It the letter were to Cork, or to the southward of Waterford, it would arrive 
Jater by the north mail, and, therefore, it would be affected so far; but to 
Waterford., as I stated before, if it missed the mail that left Bristol in the 
a matter of course by Liverpool in the evening, or 

r casualty that would affect the one steam-packet between 

Portishead, affect the packet going to Ireland in the same degi’ee? 

the Insh boats would be double the size and double the power, and conse- 
<iuently would be less affected by weather, 

1 7 - Mr. Morgan.] WTaich do you consider is the best passage across the 

minel, froni Bristol to Cai’diff, or from Bristol to Newport ?— 4 f it is to be at 
C a stated 
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a stated time per day, the best would be to Cardiff ; if as at present, generally, 

I presume, to Newport. 

j68 . Can steamers at all times enter the mouth of the Cai*diff river?— No. 

169. Can steamers at all times enter the mouth of tlie Newport river?— No. 

1 70. If they are to land then on the Welsh side at all times, there must be a 
landing-place at the mouth of the Newport river or at the mouth of the Cardiff 
river ?— Yes ; or by the river Ely. There are stones^ run down, and you can 
walk up from a vessel at present in Penarth Road. It is not a bed of mud, it is 
a bed of stones. 

171. Which is the shortest passage now, from Bristol to Cardiff, or from 
Bristol to Newport ? — At present the shortest passage is to Newport, for the 
vessels sail at the time of tide which enables them to go across the sands. 

172. Mr. Miles.] Do you think either of those passages would be preferable 
to Aust?— Yes ; I have not the slightest doubt of it, as a question of time. 

173. Would it save a considerable time ? — Yes. 

174. Which would be the best port on the Welsh side, in the event of Breaa 
Down being selected as the point of departure, Cardiff or Newport ? — Cardiff 
would be the line for a communication from Brean Down ; but in answer to 
that, I should say the better line of communication from South Wales to the 
raihoad, if there was a station at Brean Down, would be at Sully Island. 

175. Mr. Morgan.] Supposing the line of communication with Ireland from 
Bristol were to be kept up through South Wales across to Milford, which would 
be the best communication, across the Channel fi’om Bristol to Newport, or 
from Bristol to the Passage as it now is ? — I should say decidedly by Newport 
or Cardiff. 

176. Mr. Vivian.] Do you mean for passengers or letters? — For passengers 
and letters both. 

177. Mr. Morgan.] Do you think the mail could pass from Bristol to New- 
port quicker by water than by going round by the Old Passage ? — ^The passage 
to Newport would be at times the longer passage, because if the vessels must 
start at a stated hoiu, they must go round the sands ; they cannot at low water 
go over the sands. At present we are an hour and a half going from Bristol to 
the other side of the passage by Aust. We are the best part of half an hour 
before we get clear of Chepstow, which would he two hours, and we are an hour 
and a half from Chepstow to Newport ; so that it is three hours and a half at 
present. By my way it would be thi’ee hours ; an hour from Bristol to Portis- 
head, and two hours the average passage crossing ; but if I am to spin it out 
to three hours, it would be half an hour more. 

178. Mr. Vivian.] But by the plan you propose it would require a new har- 
bour on the Welsh side ? — It would require a landing-place, but I do not appre- 
hend it would require a harbour at Cardiff; the water is always smooth there. 

179. And as regards Newport? — Newport is more easy to land at, or as easy. 

180. But it is essential that a good landing-place should be formed at either? 
— Certainly. 

180*. Mr. Morgan.] Supposing there were a landing-place at Cardiff or 
Newport, would the packets land there at all times ( — If it ran out into suffi* 
cientiy deep water ; it is smooth all along there at such times of tide as vessels 
cannot go up the river. 

181. No matter what the weather was? — No; the sands always keep it 
smooth. If it were a flood tide you might go up to Newport. 

182. All that would be required would be a landing-place at the mouth of 
the Newport river at times when you cannot go up ? — Yes ; and at Cardiff I do 
not suppose you would want to use it above twice a week, or three times, on an 
average. 

183. Mr. Reade.] You say the passage from Portishead to Cardiff would be 
two hours on the average, supposing there were a landing-place on each side . 
— I think so. 

1 84. Can you form any idea of the distance from the proposed point at Car- 
diff to Hobb’s Point at Milford ?— It would take 1 1 hours. 

185. What is the average passage from Hobb’s Point to Waterford ?— The 

Government allow 12 hours ; the average, I believe, is less. , 

186. Do you believe it could be taken at less with the present packets and 
the present establishmerit ?— I think not ; they are, I believe, proverbially the 
very worst in the kingdom. 

187. 
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187. In what time do you suppose it could be done with packets of a proper 
class ?— I think they do it m ten hours and a half ; and they could do it in ei&t 
hours with proper steamers. ‘ ° 

1S8. What is the distance from Hohb’s Point to Waterford i— About 90 
miles, I believe. 

189. Are you acquainted with Hobb’s Point ?— Yes, very well 

1 90. What depth of water is there within the pier at Hobb’s Point r— Vessels 
can come alongside of it. 

191. At any state of the' tide r— I think, at any state of the tide ; but they 
cannot come at any state of the weather ; at least they did not when I wi 
there. 

192. Are they affected by the tide in their course through Milford Haven ?— 
Not much ; they cross the tide, and they must have as much in their favour as 
against thein. In crossing St. George’s Channel, anything that a-osses the 
tide would, I think, be favoured ; they would probably have as much flood 
as ebb, as much to the north as to the south. 

193. Then steamers can make their passage with greater regularity from 
Hobb’s Point than from any other point in the Bristol Channel ?— Certainly 
proper steamers ; because the water part is only half the other. 

194. The steamers that are at present used are very inefficient ?— Very much 
so ; they have been towed in by the Bristol steamers. 

195. Lord Did you ever know that happen?— Yes, it happened a 

fortnight ago ; the Troubadour towed one in. 

196. Her engine was disabled, I suppose ?— Yes. 

197. That was an accident ?~Yes. 

198. Did you say vessels could not at ail times go alongside the pier at 
Hobb s Point ? Yes : I have been there at night when there was too heavy 
a sea, and a high wind on the broadside ; the mails went off in a boat. 

199. Wlien was that? — When the Great Western was in dock there, four 
years ago. 

200. And the vessel could not go in ? — No ; the captain would not bring her 
in for»fear of tliumping her against the pier. When the wind blows there, 
there is a very nasty sea, and it is difficult to get away from it. I suppose, with 
a strong westerly gale, it ia easier to go off head to sea in a boat. 

201. Wliat wind is it exposed to ? — West-south-west and west-north-west. 

202. Mr. Vivian.'] Had they any difficulty in sending their bj^s on shore ? 
“—^10 ; I do not know that they had any difficulty in sending their bags on 
shore ; I should think not ; they can always. 

^ 203. Could they talce in their passengers ? — They had no passengers to take 
in. The captain, or some one, came on shore, and said, “ I suppose there is 
not anything for me, as usual,” to the guard of the mail. 

204. If there were proper steamers on that station, do you think they could 
perform the passage in eight hours? — Yes. 

205. Steamers of the description you have been spealdug of ?— Certainly, 
they would perfonn it in eight hours, and less ; they ought to do. 

206. Are you acquainted with the Aust or Old Passage ferry ? — ^Yes. 

207. Is not that capable of being improved at a comparatively trifling 
expense, by lengthening the pier at each side ? — Yes ; at low tide the steamer 
cannot come alongside at present. 

208. The pier might be lengthened, so that steamers might approach, at 
a compai*atively trifling expense ? — No doubt. 

, "^9- Is not the had state of that ferry the cause of many passengers being 
eterred from going by Milford ? — I am not prepared to state that, 
ahf -d-Zoy^aw.] Is not the bad state of that ferry the cause of consider- 

the transmission of the mail? — Certainly, because I know the 
pard has been obliged to come across in an open boat when the steamer has 
een aground, and could not approach the pier. 

211 'Vivian.] And of considerable delay in the time of starting the mail 
from Bristol?— I beheve so. 

• mail arriving at Bristol at a quarter past one is not despatched till 

morning ? — I believe that is so. 

me Are the steamers you allude to proposed to be Govern- 

^ or in private hands ? — ^Either Government steamers, or, as they 

at Liverpool, Government contracts. 

■‘^3- c 2 214. They 
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214. They ave not to be private speculations? — No; no one would doit 
unless they had a large sum of money secured to them. 

215. And the steamers which are proposed to go from Bristol to Newport, 
or Cardiff, must be upon the same Government footing?— I suppose so ; but I 
have no doubt the steamers from Portishead to Cardiff would pay remarkably 
well, because tlie parties taking the contract would look much at that. 

216. Chairman.^ I suppose they would contract to carry the mails at certain 
specified hours ? — If the contract is made, it must be to start at the hours that 
are named in the contract. 

217. Mr. Fmtm.] What number of steamers would it require from Portis- 
head to Cork or Waterford ? — Five. 

218. And what number are there at present from Milford Haven to Water- 
ford ? — I think there are four. 

219. Then there would be a considerable additional expense attending the 
establishment of packets at Portishead over that at Milford ?— As a mere 
packet question, certainly there would, because it would be as 170 miles to 90. 

220. And as it would still require a mail through South Wales, there would 
be no saving in the communication by land ? — Upon the mail line I should 
suppose not. 

221. Mr. Morgan.'] Would five packets be always required from Bristol to 
Waterford ? — I think so ; three to be constantly at work, and one to be ready 
on each side. 

222. And how many between Bristol and Cardiff ? — Two- 

223. Reade.] Would the present Milford packets answer between 
Portishead and Cardiff ? — They would not go fast enough by three knots an 
hour. 

224. Chairman.] The Commissioners who were appointed to look at the 
different ports made reports of some of the harbours in the Channel ; did they 
make any report of the Bristol Channel ? — No. 

225. ■^y did they make no report ? — We were ready to go into the business 
with them ; hut after the evidence they gave before the Mail Committee, Sir 
James Gordon and Mr. Drew, we did not consider them proper persons to ex- 
amine into our Channel, as judges, nor did tliey think they were themselves; 
they told us so. The Commissioners read a letter which they had received from 
the Admiralty, ordering them down, and ordering them to report on the meet- 
ing of the last Parliament, giving them about a week or so to do it ; and Sir 
James Gordon, in his evidence, said it would take him two months before he 
could venture to make a report on the Bristol Channel, and we considered him 
quite out of court in tliat business, inasmuch as he also said in his evidence, 
that he should probably have signed any report which Mr. Drew laid before 
him, one of his brother Commissioners, who we thought only knew Bristol 
Channel as a sailing captain, not as a steaming one. But they did examine one 
witness, and I was appointed by the citizens of Bristol, with the solicitor of the 
Society of Merchants, to conduct the examination, and we found the Commis- 
sioners’ counsel rather more the advocate for theEnglish Channel than inquirem 
into ours ; we thought so, and declined having more to do with them. 

226. Captain Berkeley.] Did not Sir James Gordon state that the reason for 
not going to Bristol was, that the contract was only for the English Channel ?— 
Yes ; but he did come down subsequently to that, by order of the late Govern- 
ment. 

Captain George Evans, r.n. called in ; and Examined. 

227. YOU are a Captain in the Navy? — Yes. 

228. I believe you were appointed by the Government to examine into the 
Post-office packet department ? — Yes. 

229. In what year was that?— In 1835 and 1836. . , 

230. Did you examine the Bristol Channel, and the harbours of Milford, 
Waterford, and Cork? — ^Yes. 

231. Can you state the general result of your report, or your opinion as to 
the different ports in question, with reference to Post-office communication with 
the south of Ireland.?— I reported that the packets should be removed froi“ 
Milford up to Hobb’s Point, and that they should go direct from Hobb’s Point W 
Waterford Quay, instead of Dunmore ; I also recommended a pier to he built 
at Hobb’s Point, all of which has been done. 

232. Bid 
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232. Did you make any observations as to the class of vessels that should Captain 

carry the. mails? — Yes; I stated that the vessels now employed upon that George Evansj^.v. 
station were the very worst, though they had by far the most difficult passage ; 

to perform of any between England and Ireland; that others were working 20 April 1842. 
under the lee of the land, but the packets from Milford had to stem the whole 
Atlantic Ocean, and should be the best, instead of being the worst packets. 

233. Did you make any remarks as to the capabilities or facilities of ap- 
proaching Cork or Waterford comparatively ? — I did ; I stated the further they 
had to go to the westward, the worse it was, and the more uncertain the pas- 
sage ; and the nearer the two harbours were, the gi’eater would be the regularity 
and certainty of the mails. 

234. There can be no doubt of the general proposition, that the less distance 
you go by sea, the greater the regularity and facility of communication? — Un- 
doubtedly that is so. 

235. So that if you could establish as good packets from Hobb’s Point as from 
Bristol, it woiild be a great advantage that the passage should be short? — You 
•would always go more regularly with a short sea voyage. 

236. Did you give your attention to the different ports and posts of the 
Bristol Channel, with a view to the establishment of packets from thence ? — 

I was only ordered to go to one place, and that was Portishead. I examined 
Portishead, and I found there was such a rapid current that I did not think 
a pier could be made there without being filled up by the mud and sediment 
brought down the river. 

237. Did you hear Captain Claxton’s description of the floating pier which 
is proposed? — Yes. 

238. Would the same objections apply to that, do you think ? — No ; but I 
have never known one of those piers tried, and I should be very sorry to give 
any opinion as to their stability. 

239. Was your attention at all called to the point of Brean Down? — Not at 
that time, but it has been since. 

240. Putting expense out of the question: supposing two harbours were 
made, one at Brean Down, and one at Portishead, which should you think was 
the preferable point of departure for steam-vessels to carry the mails direct to 
the south of freland ? — Brean Down, unquestionably. 

241. Why so? — You have araih’oad direct to it from Bristol aheady, and 
you avoid all of what we consider the most difficult part of the navigation of 
the Severn. 

242. Do you think there would be any saving of time ? — I think so ; Captain 
Claxton stated there would he two hours and upwards. 

243. Do you agree in that opinion ? — Quite so. 

244. Do you think if there were a class of powerful packets established, 
without cargoes, a communication could be conducted with regularity between 
Brean Down and Waterford ? — It could be conducted very well between Brean 
Down and Waterford, with a proper class of packets ; vessels of 500 or 600 tons 
burden, with from 260 to 300 horses’ power, would malce the voyage very 
regularly. 

245. Do you think they would perform the passage with a regularity equal 
to the Government boats now plying between liverpool and Kingstown ? — No ; 
that is quite impossible, because the boats between Liverpool and Kingstown 
work in comparatively smooth water to what those would ; and to insure equal 
speed, you must have vessels of a much more powerful class altogether between 
Brean Down and Waterford. 

246. Mr. Vivia 7 i .1 Would they perform the passage with equal regularity 
as from Hobb’s Point to Waterford ? — It being longer sea-work the regularity 
would not be so great, because the shorter the sea-work the gi’eater the regularity j 
every mile you add to the sea voyage the uncertainty is increased. 

247. Would not steamers starting from Brean Point to Waterford have the 
same open sea which they have in starting from Milford, in addition to the 
^lavigation of the Channel ? — They would have the same open sea ; but I look 
upon the difficulties of the navigation of the Channel to be entirely removed by 
starting from Brean Down, it being open, straight way there. There is nothing 
to interrupt the vessels in going from Brean Down to Waterford. 

248. Chairman.'] As to the difficulties of the open sea, that would apply 
equally to Hobb’s Point as to Brean Down, except as regards the increased dis- 

0.43. C3 tance? — 
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Captain tance? — Yes, equally so; tlie only difference it would make would be that 

GeorgeEvavstS..'s. sometimes the couTse would be more favourable to vessels going from Brean 

; Down than from Milford ; but going from Milford she woiRd have her head 

20 April 1842. would from Brean Down, with the prevailing south- 

west winds. 

249. That is, going to Waterford? — Yes. 

250. Cork would be worse? — Yes, as to that; and as to the other remark 
I made as to the length of the voyage, which always increases the uncertainty 

251. Lord Emh/n.] What would be the difference in the length of the sea 
voyage from Brean Down to Wateaford, and from Hobb’s Point to Waterford? 
— From Brean Down to Waterford is 1/3 ^ miles, and from Hobb’s Point it is 
about 90 miles. 

252. Chairman.] Do you consider the difficulties of what you call the 
sea voyage, to apply to the part that is inside of Milford, so as to apply to 
Brean Down? — The difficulties only commence when you get outside the 
Bristol Channel, because you can always keep close to the weather-shore until 
you get to Lundy Island, and then with a south-west gale you have a better 
chance of getting into Waterford than if you came out of Milford. 

253. That is supposing the wind is from the southward and westward ?— 
Yes ; and the wind the other way would make smooth water. 

254. The distance appears to be double from Brean Down to Waterford, to 
what it is from Milford to Waterford ; do you think the difficulties as to the sea 
voyage are double also?— No, not in this case, because part of it is what I call 
smooth river. There is very httle more of great difficulty in the one case than 
the other ; not more, I should say, than about 30 miles. 

255. Mr. Morgan.] Would not the tide and wind in the Bristol Channel 
occasionally, from Brean Down to the mouth of it, offer considerable obstruc- 
tions to any vessels sailing r — Certainly ; but then the tide, though against you 
in one part, would be in your favour in another ; it cannot be against you the 
whole time. 

256. With a very strong south-west wind blowing, will not that impede a 
vessel very much, and render the voyage very irregular ? — Yes ; and therefore 
I said, the longer the sea voyage the greater the irregularity. 

257* And that iiTegularity will occur in that part of the Channel which is 
between Milford and Brean Down ? — Between Milford and Brean Down you 
have comparatively smooth water to what you have in the rest of the voyage 
across the Channel, and the tide I consider as much in your favour as against 
you. 

258. The tide makes very little difference ? — Yes ; because if it run five 
miles against you at one time, it runs five miles in your favour at another. 

259. Upon the rest of the passage? — Yes. 

260. Chairman.] Have you inspected Brean Down closely ? — Never. 

261 . Are you not aware of its capabilities ? — No. 

262. Mr. Efiatie.] Your opinion, is rather against a harbour at Portishead ; 
you think it would fill up ?— I reported to the Admiralty that the pier which 
was then projected would certainly fill up ; but the only objection to the float- 
ing pier is, that it has never been tried, and therefore no one can give a 
positive opinion upon it. 

263. Mr. Miles^^ 1 suppose the tide runs as strongly at Brean Down as it 
does at Portishead ( — I cannot give an opinion upon that, because I have not 
examined the place ; I hear from Captain Claxton it runs quite as strong. 

204. Chairman.] You have examined the two harbours of Cork and Water- 
ford ? — ^Yes. 

265. Which do you consider the most approachable at all times of the tide? 

Cork, undoubtedly ; you could not get into Waterford with, a vessel di’awing 

more than 15 feet of water, at low water in bad weather. 

266. Does that go as far as up to the town of Cork, or merely into the h^- 
bour ? — You go into Cove. 

267. Mr. Miles.] What water does one of these steamers draw ? — Thirteen 
feet ; if an iron boat, she would draw only 11 or 1 1 1 feet. I surveyed Water- 
ford haxbour by order of the Treasury, and I found there was a foot more water 
than IS found in the charts, and that is the reason I recommended the packets 
to go to Waterford quay. 

268. Chairman.] Do you consider the two ports of Cork and Waterford 

equally 
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equally eligible for vessels of the class adapted to this purpose ?— Yes, quite so; Captain 

^st class vessels would go in very easily, especially iron steamers ; they would George Evans, 

have more speed, and are better calculated for the harbours. • 

20 April 1842. 



Veneris, 22° die Aprilis, 1842. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Cnptain Berkeley. 
Lord Emlyn. 

Sir R. Ferguson. 
Mr. Grogan. 

Mr. W. Johnson. 
Mr. Miles. 



Mr. Octavius Morgan. 
Mr. Murphy. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 
Mr. Reade. 

Mr. J. H. Vivian. 



LORD INGESTRE,' in the Chair. 



Captain George Evans, r.n. called in; and further Examined. 

269. Mr. Vivian.'] YOU are well acquainted with Milford Haven, are you rs 

not? — ^Yes. I,’ 

270. And with the navigation of Milford Haven? — Yes. 32 April 184a. 

271. Is there any difficulty in the navigation to Hobb’s Point at any state of 
the tide ? — No. It was I who recommended packets to go there, and it was at 
my proposal the pier was built at Hohb’s Point ; I was the officer employed on 
that occasion. 

272. Then, under any circumstances, as at dead low-water, would there be 

any necessity for casting the line in running up to Hobb’s Point, or any diffi- 
culty in the navigation ? — Certainly not, or I would not have recommended it 
as a station. I recommended the packets to go there after having carefully 
surveyed it. » 

273. As the most eligible station for packets to the South of Ireland ? — ^Yes. 

274. Lord Emlgn.] Is there any difficulty in getting to the pier in any 
weather ? — There ought to be no difficulty. 

275. And you could get off at any time ? — Yes. 

276. Mr. Morgan.] We have understood the present boats are very ineffi- 
cient f — ^Yes ; 1 found them so at that time, and I believe they are so still, though 
I recommended different vessels to be employed. 

277. What sort of vessels did you recommend? — I recommended vessels of 
from 500 to 600 tons, and from 250 to 300 horses’ power, that being the most 
exposed station of any in the kingdom. 

278. What would be the average duration of the passage to Waterford with 
good boats? — I should think the average, all the year round, would be 12 
hours from Hobb’s Point to Waterford Guay, with vessels of from 600 to 600 
tons, and from 250 to 300 horses’ power. 

279. Lord Emlgn.] Are you aware whether every accommodation is given to 
passengers on board those packets now ? — The packets are too small to accom- 
modate passengers ; in a heavy sea it is impossible they can accommodate them ; 

It requires a larger vessel. 

280. Alluding to the comforts of passengers, do you know what they are 
supplied with ? — They had not anything like the comfort those vessels have 

3,t the time I was there ; in fact, so few passengers went that they did not 
think it worth while to carry provisions. 

281. Mr. Viviani] Were there so few passengers owing to the want of 
accommodation, or so little accommodation because there were so few pas- 
sengers ? — It might cut both ways ; I should say, if you give the public accom- 
modation they will go with you. 

282. Sir Denham Norregs^ Are you acquainted, generally, with the currents 
and the navigation of St. George’s Channel ? — Pretty generally. 

°’43- c 4 283. Supposing 
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Captain 283. Supposing that between Holyhead and Kingstown a vessel were able to 

George Evans, make 10 miles an hour upon an average, what should you expect her average 

■ speed to be from. Lundy to the South of Ireland ? — ^Taking the same vessel 

33 April 184a. precisely the same circumstances, about eight miles an hour. 

284. You would calculate, then, upon a considerably greater exposure to 
weather between Lundy and the South of Ireland, than between Holyhead and 
Kingstown ? — Yes. 

285. So great as to make a difference in the average of two miles an hour ? 
— ^Yes, in the winter months. 

286. Taking the average of the year, what should you say would be the dif- 

ference ? — In the summer months it might make a difference of a mile an hour 
but in the winter about two miles an hour. ’ 

287. Then you think there would be a difference in the voyage between the 
Bristol Channel and the South of Ireland, as compared with the voyage between 
Holyhead and Kingstown, of two miles, as against the southern ? — As against 
the southern there would be at the time the vessel is exposed to the Western 
Ocean, but not the whole way. 

288. From the mouth of the Channel ? — ^From the mouth of the Channel to 
any port in Ireland, I should say the same vessel which would average 10 miles 
from Holyhead to IQngstown would not average more than eight miles. I con- 
sider two miles an hour to be the average difference ; one is in smooth water, 
comparatively speaking, and the other is exposed to the swell of the Atlantic 
C)cean, with the prevailing winds. 

289. Then you would consider the deviation from what would be the average 
passage would be greater upon the southern passage than it would be from 
Holyhead to Kingsto^vn ? — Yes, for the reasons I stated ; the greater exposure to 
the weather, and the opposition the vessel would meet with from sea and wind. 

290. Supposing it were a voyage of 60 miles from Holyhead to Kingstowm, 
and that the voyages averaged from six to nine hours, that is, taking one half 
for the deviations, what should you expect to be the deviations for a voyage of 
120 miles, between South Wales and the South of Ireland? — That is double 
the distance ; and as I gave a less average, namely 8 miles an hour, for the 
greater exposure to the weather, the ratio would be the same in the end, 
because supposing the one of six hours to take nine occasionally, then the one 
of 12 hours would take 18. 

291. Supposing tlie variation in the passage from Holyhead to Kingstown, 
which you, have taken at 10 miles an hour, was from six hours to nine hours, 
for a passage of doable the distance, or 120 miles, between Bristol and the 
South of Ireland, would you not expect a greater variation than in proportion 
to the variation in the smoother passage? — I allow for that in my average rate. 
If I take two miles an hour off, both vessels being exactly the same, I consider 
then that I bring the two exactly to an equality, and that there can he no 
more variation in the one than in the other, as the 10 miles an hour might be 
stopped as easily as the eight miles in the other, because a vessel going eight 
miles an hour is not so likely to be checked up to six as a vessel going 10 
miles an hour to be checked up to eight; and I should say they would still bear 
the same comparative proportions. The averse rates being eight and 10, the 
detention by contrary winds and heavy gales would be in the same ratio. 

292. Do you consider, then, that the probability of frregularity cannot be 
measured by -proportionate distances ?— Certainly not, at sea. 

293. That the probability of irregularity would be greater than in proportion 
to the distance by sea ? — It would, particularly in the case stated ; because the 
one is not only a longer sea voyage, which always increases the irregularity, 
but it is also a more exposed voyage, and consequently the irregularity of the 
length would be much greater, and for that reason I gave a less average by two 
miles an hour, to allow for the greater irregularity which would take place. 
There would be many days in the yeai*, taking the same sized vessels, in which 
the. one would go as quick as the other, and therefore that would allow for one 
more, exposed being detained considerably more in the winter months than the 
other. 

294. Consequently you have taken into consideration the greater probability 
of irregularity in the one case than in the other.?— Certainly ; the longer aU 
sea voyages are the more irregular will they be. 

295. Have 
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295. Have you commanded a steam-vessel yourself? — Yes ; I was the first 
naval officer that ever commissioned one as a man-of-war, and I have been in 
them almost ever since. 

296. Have you watched the progress of steam navigation ? — Yes. 

297. Do you find that in the progress of steam navigation any very great 
improvements have hitherto been made ? — ^Yes, several. 

298. To what amount of increase of speed should you say those improve- 
ments have advanced ? — ^When I first commissioned a steamer eight miles was 
reckoned very fast work. 

299. In what year was that? — In the commencement of 1827 I commis- 
sioned a man-of-wai- steamer. That speed has now been actually doubled by 
iron boats. 

300. Can you refer to any recognized line of steam-packets in which the 
average speed has increased in that proportion during that period ? — Yes ; 
down the River Thames it has. 

301. Is not that attributable to the form of the vessels? — ^Very much so, and 
also to the great improvements in the engines. 

302. Would that same form be applicable to sea voyages ?— Not exactly; 
with a little modification it would. 

303. Can you state whether, taking the earliest periods of the Holyhead and 
Dublin passages and the present period, there has been an improvement of 
speed equal or at all approaching to the improvement you have stated to have 
taken place ? — No, not in sea boats ; my observation related to river boats. 

304. What should you say was a fair average rate of speed to calculate upon 
for a good vessel which would have to encounter such seas as a vessel between 
the Bristol Channel and the South of Ireland ? — Eight miles an hour. 

305. Would you consider that any man could calculate upon an average of 
more than eight miles an hour for a steamer upon that voyage, considering the 
difficulties of the navigation ? — I consider eight miles an hour a very fair ave- 
rage for that voyage. 

306. And between Liverpool and Dublin, what would you give ? — should 
give 10 miles an hour. As I said before, I give two miles an hour difference 
between a vessel working in smooth water and one that is exposed to the wind, 
tide and sea. 

307. Where do you commence the eight miles an hour? — I should com- 
mence the eight miles an hour at the Nash Point. 

308. Mr. Murphy^ Did you not state on a former occasion which harbour 
was more easy of entry, the harbour of Cork or the harbour of Waterford t — 
Yes ; I said that Cork was the more easy ; the reasons are, that there is no bai' 
at Cork, and it is a good landfall, good high land, and the entrance is very easy 
of access ; all men-of-war, even three-deckers, can get in and out of Cork. 

309. At night ? — Yes, at night as well as in day. 

310. Should you consider that in a fog, at the entrance to the harbour of 
Waterford, the difficulties of the navigation are much increased by the bar ? — 
A bar harbour will always increase the difficulty of the navigation in a fog, for 
then you cannot run with impunity on either side ; you must go over that 
part of the harbour which is navigable, and if you are out of sight of land, you 
must pick out your way by the lead. 

31 1 . Would it not be a matter of great danger to try to cross that bar in a 
fog ?-~If it were blowing a gale of wind, with the sea right in, and a man did 
not know exactly where he was, it would be dangerous to run in ; but if you 
get a sight of the lighthouse, or anything by which you can steer a steady 
course, you can get in easily enough. 

312. lam assuming a fog ? — I should be sorry to run jnto Cork Harbour in 
a fog. 

313- Would not you be more sorry to run into Waterford Harbour ? — If it 
■'^ere a thick fog I should be sorry to run near the land anywhere. 

314. Mr. Readei] Before you come to Waterford bar, you pass two light- 
houses ? — Yes, you have two very good lighthouses. 



Mr. George Stow, called in ; and Examined. 

. 3^5- Mr. Vivian.'] AT what hour does the London mail an-ive at Bristol ? — 
At five minutes past one a. m. 

043. D 316. At 



CapiaiD 

George Evans, r,». 



22 April 1842. 
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316. At what hour is the Pembroke mail dispatched from Bristol? — At sue 
in the morning. 

3 1 7. What is the cause of the delay of the mail five hours in Bristol ?— That 
is in consequence of the objection on the part of the contractors to take it on 
at an earlier hour ; that is one reason ; 'and the other is, the expense which 
would attend taking it across the Passage at that early hour in the morning. 

318. Is there any other instance in the kingdom of a mail upon a principal 
line of road being detained five hours ? — I am not aware that there is ; there is 
another reason, and a very important one in the opinion of the Post-office, that 
is, that if the mail were sent away at an earher hour from Bristol, it would get 
on to Chepstow and be sent from Chepstow before the letters from the North of 
England would reach Chepstow, so that all the letters between Chepstow and 
Milford from the North of England would be thrown back 24 hours. 

319. ■\^at is the distance from Chepstow to Gloucester ? — I think 28 miles. 

320. Then at Gloucester the letters meet the line of railway communication 
from the North? — ^Yes. 

321. There is a hne of railway from Gloucester to Birmingham, and from 
Birmingham to Liverpool and Manchester ? — Yes. 

322. Then, could you not airange the time of the arrival of the letters from 
the North at Gloucester, so that they would be brought to Chepstow to meet 
the down mail at an earlier hour ? — That could only be done by dispatching 
from every part of the North of England so much earlier, from Liverpool, 
Manchester, and all parts of the North, and from Scotland. 

323. But I understand from Liverpool to Birmingham there are severa mail 
trains in the course of the day ? — There are three ; the regular London day 
mail train, the night mail train, and a local train between Liverpool and 
Birmingham only. 

324. Could not an arrangement be made by which the accommodation of an 
earher dehvery could be afforded ? — It might be made if you chose to sacrifice 
Scotland and the North of England, by delaying the northern letters for the 
Welsh road ; you could not do it without. 

325. Mr. Morgan^ At what time do the northern letters arrive at Glouces- 
ter : — At 14 minutes past three a. m. 

326. At what time does the London mail arrive at Gloucester ? — They both 
arrive at the same time. 

327. The London mail to Gloucester goes on from Gloucester by Monmouth 
to Milford Haven? — Yes. 

328. Then does it not take on the northern letters also ? — Yes. 

329. Then could not the Gloucester mail proceed from Gloucester by Chep- 
stow, so as to open a communication with London, tlirough Gloucester, to 
Chepstow and Newport r— There is no doubt of it. 

330. Would any time be gained by that ? — Yes ; I am not prepared to state 
exactly wbat, but 1 believe an hour. 

331. Mr. Fiuiau.] That is, supposing the London letters were forwarded 
from Gloucester to Chepstow ? — Yes, supposing the Pembroke line were through 
Gloucester ; and I should state, the late Postmaster-general decided to serve 
that line by way of Gloucester, and a mail was advertised for by that line of 
road, but no tenders were received, and we were obliged to resort to the Bristol 
line again. 

332. yir. Morgan^ Wbat was the reason no tenders were received ? — I can- 
not say. 

333* What were the terms offered r—We advertised for a tender for a mail- 
coach. 

334. No specific terms were mentioned ? — No ; we gave the party on the 
Pembroke line notice to quit, and advertised for a mail bv Chepstow, and got 
no tender for it. 

335- I^^en was that? — I think about September last. The contract was to 
expire on the 5th of April. 

336. W ould the London -letters arrive at Chepstow at an earlier hour by 
way of Gloucester than by way of the Passage r — Yes, I think an hour. 

337- And they would not be subjected to the delays and inconveniences or 
crossing the Severn at the Old Passage ?— Certainly not. 

338. Mr. Morgan.'] If the passage across the Severn were to be improve<h 
and proper piers to be erected, and proper steam-boats to ply, what time woultt 
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te f ained between Bristol and Newport, or Bristol and Chepstow ? — There 
T^ould be no difficulty then in the mail going away from Bristol within an hour 
or half an hour of the arrival of the London train. We might go away at two 
o’clock a. m. without difficulty ; but then you would get to Chepstow before 
your north letters could get there, and consequently jdl those letters for the 
Pembroke line would be Mt behind, unless you had a second conveyance. 

339. Do not those north letters go by Bristol? — They go by Gloucester, and 
from thence to Chepstow. 

340. Mr. Vivian.^] Would it not be a great convenience to that line of country, 
if there were a mail-coach employed from Gloucester to Chepstow ? — For pas- 
sengers, undoubtedly it would be. 

341 . And it would save an hour in the delivery of the letters, on the present 
arrangement ? — It would. 

342. Mr. Grogan.'] Do the northern letters, to anywhere, pass through 
Gloucester ? — Yes. 

343. And what is the difference of time between the arrival of the North of 
England letters and the London down letters at Gloucester? — ^They arrive at the 
same moment ; they are taken in by the same train at Cheltenham. 

344. Then if there were a mail to run direct from Gloucester to Chepstow, 
would it not carry the North of England letters ? — Yes, it does so now. 

345. Mr. Vivian.] At what hour does the mail ai’rive from Gloucester at 
Carmarthen ? — At 45 minutes past three p.m. 

346. At w’hat hour does the mail arrive from Bristol, through Swansea, at 
Carmarthen? — At 1 / minutes past seven p. m. 

347. And the Pembroke mail cannot be dispatched from Carmarthen until 
the arrival of the Bristol mail ? — Certainly not. 

348. And therefore the letters are detained at Carmarthen waiting the arrival 
of the Bristol mail ? — ^Yes, that is the fact. 

349. Mr. Morgan^] If I understand you right, you state the cause of this 
delay is the waiting for the arrival of the northern letters ? — Yes ; exactly so, at 
Chepstow. 

350. Mr. Vivian.'] Supposing the Passage were improved, you state the mail 
could be dispatched four hours eai’lier than at present, that is, at two o’clock, 
from Bristol ? — I think so. 

351. There would be no difficulty in crossing the Passage, provided proper 
landing-places were made there ? — No. 

352. The mail through Swansea would then arrive at Carmarthen rather 
before that from Gloucester? — Yes. 

353. And consequently three hours would be saved in dispatching the Pem- 
broke mail from Carmarthen ? — Precisely so. 

, 354 - Are you acquainted with the Old Passage ? — I have been over it several 
times ; but not within these three or four years. 

355 - Considerable improvements have been made there, I believe, by the 
Ferry Company that is established there ? — I cannot speak from my own know- 
ledge, within the last thi’ee or fom* years. 

356. Do you know at all what they would require to enable them to land at 
all states of the tide ? — No, I do not. 

357 - The Post-office have a contract with the Aust Ferry Company, I believe, 
for the conveyance of the mails over the Passage ?— Yes. 

358. Is it provided for in that contract, that the mail should be conveyed 
by steam ? — It is the understanding that they are always to be conveyed by 
steam, when practicable. 

359 - Is not the mail very fi’equently conveyed by an open boat? — Fre- 

360. Is there not a very strong run of the tide at tiie Old Passage ? — ^There is. 

361. Did the Ferry Company propose, upon the renewal of the contract last 
yoar, to convey mails across in the night r — They offered to convey the mails at 

hour of the night, not by steam-boats, but good sailing boats, with a pro- 
per complement of men. 

. 362. Provided a landing-place were made there, would there be any difficulty 
^ conveying the mail across at any hour of the night, by a steam-boat ? — I 
should say not. 

363. Then more convenient landing-places are ail thatthey require to enable 

em to convey the mdl across at any hour of the night, in a steam-boat ? — 

^■ 43 - D 3 I should 



Mr. George Stoto. 
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Mr. Gcorgt S<ow. I should say so, but I am not competent to give a nautical opinion upon the 
subject. 

22 April 1842. 264, Mr. Morgan^ You have spoken of the necessary delay of the mail by 

waiting for the northern letter ? — Yes. 

365. Now, if the mail to Ireland were to sail from Bristol, only not going 
through South Wales, it must also wait for the arrival of the northern letters ? 
— Just so. 

366. Then the mail to Ireland from Bristol, by a steamer, could not start 
earlier than it can start now, going through South Wales ? — It could not start 
so early if the mail, including the northern letters, was to be made up at Bris- 
tol, because there would he all the distance to do between Gloucester and 
Bristol. If you convey the Irish northern letters to Bristol, there would be 
36 miles more to do by coach. 

367. Tlien more time is saved by the present conveyance ? — Yes. 

368. Mr. Miles.] That would not be the case when the railroad is esta- 
blished from Gloucester to Bristol ? — Not to the same extent. 

369. Mr. Morgan^ There is more time, you say, saved under the present 
arrangement than if the mail to Ireland were to sail directly from Bristol?— 
If you intend to combine the northern correspondence with it, and to bring 
that correspondence into Bristol, there is more time saved by the present 
arrangement. 

370. And if the mail were to start from Bristol or Portishead, all tlie letters 
must be brought into Bristol ? — Yes. 

371. Then if the communication were to be improved across the Passage, 
the road through South Wales improved, and the delay at Cai-marthen obviated, 
more time would be gained in that way than by the transmission of letters 
direct from Bristol to Ireland by water ? — No ; unless you expedited the mails 
from the north you could not get them into Gloucester quicker than they are 
got now. They must have a certain time to go to Chepstow, and you cannot 
go from Chepstow at an earlier hour than at present. 

372. At what time does the mail-cart arrive at Chepstow? — At half past seven. 

373. And the mail, starting from Bristol at six, arrives at Chepstow at half 
past seven too ? — Yes. 

374. And it is not possible to expedite that, in consequence of the time at 
which the northern letters arrive ? — No ; I believe they could get away an 
hour earlier from Gloucester, but that is the utmost. 

375* Then if the mail started earlier from Bristol there would be no time 
gained ? — No time would be gained if you bring the northern correspondence 
into Bristol ; if you decide to go away without the northern correspondence, 
there is no reason why they should not go away at two o’clock. That has 
^dways been the difficulty. 

376. Mr. Keade^ That applies equally to the packet communication from 
Bristol to Ireland, and through South Wales ? — Yes. 

377. Mr. Morgan^ You would gain nothing, then, in point of time by the 
change of communication ? — No, I apprehend not. 

378. Mr. Vivian.] What would be the case as regards the correspondence 
between South Wales and the South of Ireland ; what would be the time 
-occupied in transmitting the letters from South Wales to Waterford by 
the present conveyance, or in sending them by Bristol, supposing the packets 
were removed from Hobb’s Point?— That would entirely depend upon the 
time it was decided to start the packets fr*om Bristol. In that case your 
Irish letters from Swansea, instead of starting by the down-mail from. Swansea, 
would come up and remain at Bristol all night until one or two o’clock in the 
morning. 

379. What is the time the mail requires to go from Swansea to Milford 
Haven at present ?— Seven hours and a half. 

380. And what is the time that is required to go from Swansea to Bristol at 
present ? — Nine hours and 54 minutes. 

^ Swansea to the South of Ireland would be at 

Milford three hours before it would be at Bristol, as it would require s^en 
hours to go to Milford, and nine hour« and 54 minutes to go to Bristol ?— Yes. 

382. Consequently, supposing the passage could be effected in eight hours 
from Hobb’s Point to Waterford, it would require only 15 hours to send a letter 
from Swansea to the South of Ireland by Milford ?— Yes. 

383. Aud 
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383. And it would require 10 hours to bring the letters to Bristol, and then 
they would be subjected to a sea passage of 22 hours?— Yes. 

384. In the one case to a sea voyage of 90 miles, and in the other to one 
of 1 73 i miles, and a difficult navigation ? — Yes. 

385. I believe Swansea is a place of considerable trade and communication, 
with Ireland ? — Veiy great, I have understood. 

3S6. Mr. Rmde.] If that applies to Swansea, it would apply still more 
strongly to Llanelly, and all places to the west ? — It applies still more strongly 
to all places to the westward of Swansea. 

387. There would be the same difference, of course, in the case of a letter 
•coming from Ireland to Swansea ? — ^Yes. 

3S8. Mr. Vivian.'] And, consequently, we may state in round numbers, that 
it would make about two days’ difference in the correspondence between 
Glamorganshire and the South of Ireland, in writing and receiving an answer ? 
— I am not prepared to state the exact difference. 

389. Are you acquainted with Hohb’s Point? — I have been there; that is all 
I can say. 

390. I believe a considerable expense has been incurred to make that a very 
complete packet station r — Yes. 

391. And its proximity to the dock-yard is a great convenience? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

392. And there is sufficient depth of water within the pier to float steamers 
•at any state of the tide ? — I believe so ; but I am not prepared to give an 
opinion upon that point. 

393. In fact, nothing is required at Hobb’s Point to render it a fit and effi- 
cient station for packets ? — I believe not. 

394. Mr. Cony.'] If the packet establishment is trai^ferred from Milford to 
Bristol, would the most expeditious way of forwarding letters from Swansea to 
the South of Ireland be from Bristol to Dublin, through Liverpool, and so on 
to Waterford ? — Without knowing exactly the time at which the packets would 
leave Bristol, I could not answer the question. I should think it very ques- 
tionable whether the north would not be the quickest way. 

395. Mr. Vivian.] How many hours would it take to forward letters from 
Swansea to Gloucester, supposing they were to join the railway at Gloucester? 
— About 12 hours. 

396. Then a letter from Swansea would be at Milford five hours sooner than 
it would be at Gloucester? — About five hours. 

397. And from Gloucester it would have to be forwarded by the railway to 
Liverpool, and fi’om Liverpool by the steamer to Dublin, and from Dublin to 
travel over a macadamized road to Waterford and Cork ? — Yes, it would. 

398. Mr. Grogan.] You have used the term “North of England letters” very 
frequently; what letters do you include in that ?— Letters coming from 
Liverpool, Manchester, and parts of the north, Scotland, &c. 

399. Do letters from Liverpool to Cork and Waterford go to Dublin, or by 
Milford ? — To Dublin. 

400. Do you include in the term “ North of England letters ” all to the 
southward of the mail line to Dublin ? — I believe ^1 the North of England 
letters for Waterford would circulate by way of Liverpool ; but when I used 
the term “ North of England letters," it was more with reference to the Pem- 
broke line, and the whole of South Wales, many of the towns of which are 
very important ; and our difficulty has been, that in altering the line you 
throw out the North of England letters. 

40 1 . Then the North of England letters, properly so called, to the South of 
Ireland, go through Dublin ? — Yes ; I think it will be found that all the North 
of England letters go through Livei’pool to Dublin. 

402. Then, taking the district of country north of the main line from Dublin 
to London, the letters go by Liverpool and Holyhead, and to the south by 
Gloucester and Pembroke ; now there is a large tract of country in South 
Wales ; generally speaking, taking any town, Aberystwith for instance, how do 
letters go from that district to the South of Ireland ; do they go by Milford or 
Bristol ? — ^The whole of the Pembroke line would go by Milford. 

403. Mr. Reacle.] Supposing a letter from Hereford, how would that go to 
the South of Ireland ; would that go by Milford ? — I think it would. 

404- Mr. Morgan.] You may say all the letters from Monmouthshii*e, Bre- 
D o consliire. 
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consliire, Glaniorgansliire, Pembrokesliire, Carmarthenshire, and Cardiganshhe 
would go by Milford ? — Yes. ’ 

405. And also from Herefordsliii’e and Gloucestershire r — Yes, all to the west 
of Gloucester would. 

406. Mr. Miles.] Would not Biistol be a very centi'al place as the depot for 
dispatching all the Irish letters from the north, from London, and from the 
south and south-west ?— I apprehend it would, with the exception of tliose from 
the north. 

407. A great part of the correspondence from the South of England would 
also go through Bristol? — Yes, and the West of England. 

408. They would aU go through Bristol to whatever part of Ireland they 
went ?— Yes. 

409. Mr. Vivian.] Should you say Bristol would be a central spot for col- 

lecting the Irish letters from South Wales ? — Not from the Pembroke line 
unquestionably. ’ 

410. Mr. Morgan.] Would it not be a great convenience that there should 
be two communications with freland, one, of the northern letters through 
Dverpool ; the other, the southern letters through some central part of England 
which would communicate directly with the South of Ireland ? — No doubt of it. 

41 ]. Is it not in consideration of that convenience that Milford has been 
employed by the Post-office as the channel of communication for the South of 
Ireland ?— I apprehend that formerly Milford was the most direct communica- 
tion with the South of Ireland, but the. railroads have given us an opportunity 
of getting to the South of Ireland quicker than by Milford. 

412. Mr. Mnrphi/.] I wish to ask whether, under existing circumstances, the 
result does not show, that letters going from Bristol to Cork by Liverpool, reach 
Cork one hour and 37 minutes before letters going from Bristol to Cork by Mil- 
ford? — Yes, that is so. 

413. Now, having stated that the reason of tlie change was the great facility 
afforded by railroads, give me leave to ask you whether, in your judgment, you 
do not conceive that, supposing the line of communication was to be from any 
port in the Bristol Channel, with the facilities the railroads give there, if a better 
class of steamers were employed to communicate between Bristol and the South 
of Ireland, tlmt celerity and facility would be very much increased ? — No 
doubt. 

414* I wish to ask you what would be the difference, in your judgment, in 
the transmission of letters to that part of Ireland which lies to the south-west 
of Cork, taking the district of Bandon, Bantry, and all round there ; would not 
their facilities be much improved in the way of Post-office communication, if 
the transmission of letters was by Cork, and not by Waterford ?— It is difficult 
to give an opinion off-hand upon that, because, if it were decided to alter the 
packet station, we should fit our mails accordingly. 

415* I 'vn.sh to ask you, moreover, whether, in your judgment, the communi- 
cation with Limerick, winch forms a very important central portion of Ireland, 
would not he very considerably improved by having a communication from 
Bristol to the South of Ireland rather than through Dublin ? — I am not pre- 
pared to state without referring to the office map, and ascertaining the cfrculation 
through Bristol and Dublin to the South of Ireland. 

415*. Chairman.] Some observations have been made about the Swansea 
letters ; have you any means of telling the quantity of letters which have gone 
from Swansea by the Milford Packet?— No. 

410. Can you state whether it has ever happened that the Milford Packet has 
sailed without any letters at all?— I have not heard of it. 

417. Have you ever heard of their going with very few? — I have not heard 
of it, and it is not probable that I should hear of it. I consider my business 
done when I get the mail-coach down to Milford. 

418. You can give no information as to the quantity of letters that go ? — 

Certainly not. ^ y o 

419- It was mentioned the other day, that if the packet station were to he 
altered to Bristol, steam-packets would he established either from Newport or 
Cardiff to Bristol. I wish to ask, in that event, whether the letters from that 
poin^t would not get to Ireland as quickly as by the existing system ? — That 
would depend entirely upon the time you started your packets from Bristol. 

420. Supposing the Bristol packets to be started on the arrival of the down 

mail 
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mail from London the night mail or the day mail, in one case it would be at Mr. e™ sim 
twoa.m., in the other about two p. m. What I wish to ask you is, whether, ^ 



two a. m., in me otner about two p. m. What 1 wish to ask you is whether 
taking Newport and aU the towns in that district, they would not rather receive 23 April 1842. 
an accommodation in pomt of time by starting from Bristol than the contrarv ? 

—That would depend on what time it would take in going from Newnnrt tn 
Bristol, and from Bristol to Waterford. ® ® m^ewporcto 



421. In your apprehension, supposing the packets to be established from 
Bnstol, and looking at the regularity of the communication to the South of 
Ireland from London, do you think it would be a greater accommodation that 
the packets should be made to fit the day mail instead of the night mail 

I do, rather than sUrting in the middle of the night, and I think it would' be 
a great accommodation, particularly to all the towns west of Bristol because 
the western mails work into Bristol at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

422. How would that fit what you call the North of England letters?— It 
would not fit them at all ; they would reach Bristol between seven and eight 
o’clock in the morning. There is no mail fitted to the day mail to the North. 

423. Do you think there would be any loss to the letters coming from those 
districts by waiting till four p. m. and having a 20 hours’ passage ? — It does not 
appear to me there would. 

424. And it would be a great advantage to the South and West of England ? 
— Yes ; the northern letters in fact would not circulate that way ; they would 
go by Dublin ; having three communications between Birmingham and Liver- 
pool daily, they would go that way. 

425. What district do you think would receive an advantage if packets were 
established to start daily from Bristol, to fit the day mail from London ?— I 
think the dispatch from Bristol at four o’clock would be most advantageous ; 
it would embrace the whole line of country from Portsmouth to Bristol, and it 
would embrace everything from Falmouth and from the Land’s End; and 
all Somersetshire and the North of Devon. 



^ 426. It would establish a communication between all the portein the British 
Channel and St. George’s Channel ? — Yes ; which would be the more important, 
as the communication from the West of England is insufficient at present. * 

427. Sir Denham Noirei/s^ Supposing as perfect a line of communication 
as could be made between Bristol and the South of Ireland were established, 
how do you think a letter from Southampton would be sent to the South of 
Ireland? — By way of Bristol. 

428. How would it have to come to get to Bristol? — It would reach Bristol 
bj' the Portsmouth mail. There would be a delay, I admit, of several hours, 
inasmuch as that mail reaches Bristol at eight in the morning, and the letters 
would not go on until four in the afternoon. 

429. In pomt of time, would a letter be sent most expeditiously from South- 

ampton to the South of Ireland bv Milford, by Bristol, or by London ? — By 
Bristol. ' 



430- Supposing a letter put into the Southampton Post-office at noon on any 
day, at what time would it arrive at the port in the South of Ireland, allowing 
for a passage of 20 hours ? — A letter put into the post at Southampton one day 
at noon would miss that day’s dispatch at present, but if a packet were esta- 
blished at Bristol to start at four o’clock, we should most probably fit a mail to it. 

43 > • How many mails are there from Southampton to London each day ? — 
Iwo, night and day. 

432. Then letters from Southampton to the South of Ireland by London 
would go twice a day? — Yes. 

433- In how many hours would it arrive in Dublin by way of London ? — In 
29 hours. 

434- Chairman^ Southampton is now the great depot for letters from the 

est Indies ? — For packets ; not for letters. 

43.5- Are all the letters sorted at Falmouth ? — Yes. 

I would letters coming from the West Indies to the South of Ire- 

md derive an advantage by a packet being established at Bristol, whether 
they came from Falmouth or Southampton. ? — Yes, they would, of course, by 

u starting at four o’clock, because they would reach there by the direct 
fflaii from Falmouth before that time, or from Southampton, if a mail were fitted 
to the four o’clock despatch. 

437- And supposing arrangements were made that the mail should he landed 
n 4 at 
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at Southamptoiij would they not derive a great advantage from that ai-rauge- 
ment ? — That would depend upon the time they started from Southampton. * 

438. Mr. Vivian.'] When you speak of Bristol as the point of departui-e, you 
assume that Bristol affords the facility of steam-packets starting from thence at 
any state of the tide? — Of course; I understood that Portishead was the 
point. 

439- With respect to the communication across the Channel ; in your Post- 
office arrangements do you not consider it very desirable to avoid water com- 
munication as much as possible ? — Decidedly. 

440. Have there not been complaints from South Wales of the convej'ance 
of letters from London going by the Old Passage r — Frequently. 

441. And would not those complaints be probably greater if the communica- 

tion with South Wales was from Bristol to Newport, or any other port in the- 
Channel? — I think the complaints have generally been in consequence of the bags 
and passengers being conveyed in open boats. We have had no complaints 
that I am aware of, when they have been conveyed in steamers. ’ 

442. Would not the plan proposed entail the construction of a new port on 
the Welsh side, as well as the Bristol side ? — Yes ; I believe so. 



Captain George Burgess, called in ; and Examined. 

443. Chairman^ ARE you Commander of a steamer plying between Bristol- 
and Waterford?— Yes, the Osprey. 

444. Have you commanded her long ?— I have commanded her 16 months. 

445. Had you been acquamted with the passage before that? — I had been 
acquainted with the Bristol Channel and the coast of Ireland generally. 

446. In the event of a port being made in any part of the Bristol Channel 
which steamers could come in and go out of daily at all times of the tide, do 
you conceive a steamer could perform her passage to and from the South of 
Ireland with regularity ?— I think so ; my vessel has two 90-horse engines ; she 
is not a fast vessel, but a very fair vessel, and very burdensome, and I only 
missed three tides in the last twelve months. We sailed from Waterford at 
high water, and we did not get to Bristol next high water ; we did not get in 
until the next. We miss it if we do not get in in 26 hours. We frequently get 
in in 19, and anchor at Kingroad until the tide goes up, or go slow up the 
Channel. 

447. Are you not obliged to take a longer time for want of a landing-place 
to run into r — load with stock, and we must land them at Bristol Quay. 

44S. Supposing a place for a mail boat were made, would not the average be 
much less r — Yes; I have frequently anchored in Kingroad in 18, 19, and 20 
hours, and frequently slowed our engine up the Channel when too soon on tide. 

449. What should you say has been the average of your passages each 

way, from Kingroad to Waterford, and Waterford to Kingroad ?— I t hink about 
24 hours. ° 

450. In striking that average, does it not appear much more from having 
slackened }^our steam when making a good passage r— Yes, certainly ; hut for 
that it would be less. 

4.5^- You prefer slackening your steam to lying at anchor in Kingroad?— 
Yes ; we seldom anchor there ; we do not anchor there perhaps twice or three 
tames a year. 

452. Have you ever been delayed in making your passage up the Bristol 
Channel by the weather ?~Never. r & r 

■ Have you come up the Bristol Channel in all weathers, and in dark 
nights, ^hen there was no moon — ^Y’es, and I have never put into any port in the 
Bristol Channel since I have commanded the Osprey coming from Waterford. 

^ -D • ^ ^ Committee know what your opinion is as to the access 

up the River Suit r — I think it is practicable to take the river at all times ; it 
is better to take it by day; I have taken it by night. There is some risk in 
taking it by night, but that would be remedied if it was a mail packet without 
a cargo, of lighter draft of water than mine. 

455- You think there is no difficulty as to the navigation ? — There is none. 

T 450. Is there a sufficient quantity of establishment as to lighthouses ? — Yes; 
I consider the Hook lighthouse as good as any in the kingdom. 

457, And 
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457. And there is another at Dunmore ?— Yes, and if it is foggy weather you Capt. G. Burgess. 

can see the Dunmore Light. 

458. Have you ever been prevented going to the Suir whenever you have 22 April 1843. 

arrived ?— Never. 

459. Have you arrived at all times of wind and tide ? — Yes ; and at all times 
of night. 

460. And you have never been delayed for want of water ? — No. 

461 . Has it ever happened to you to be abreast of Milford at the time of the 
Milford mail coming out ? — Yes, frequently. 

462. Wliich of you have got into Waterford first? — I have generally beat 
them eight or ten miles. 

463 . Is that from the superiority of your vessel, or because it is a better line ? 

—From the power of engine I have. There is but one vessel on the Milford 
station can steam with me, and she can only do it in fair weather ; I can beat 
any of them in bad weather. 

464. With a cargo in ? — Yes ; I frequently beat them eight or ten miles with 
700 head of pigs in. 

465. Have you any acquaintance with the passage to Cork? — I have been to 
Cork. 

466. Which, in your opinion, would be the most practicable passage ; from 
Bristol to Waterford, or from Bristol to Cork ? — I think the passage might be 
made to Waterford when it would be difficult to make it to Cork ; at least it 
would be many hours longer, from the prevailing north-west winds. 

467. State the reason why? — The Waterford vessel getting under the Irish 
land, gets into smooth water very soon. 

46S. Would a vessel going to Cork have to stem the sea with the prevailing 
winds in the Irish Channel, more than one going to Waterford? — Y'es. 

469. What do you consider the prevailing wind? — West-north-west. 

470. Supposing two steamers to sail every day, one to Waterford and one to 
Cork, which should you think, with the prevailing wind, would be able to carry 
sail the greater number of days ? — I do not tliink there would he a great deal 
of difference. 

47 1 . Which would have a fair wind more ? — I think there would be very lit- 
tle difference. 

473. In stating the prevailing winds, have you stated it as the wind by com- 
pass, or the true wind ? — The wind by compass. 

473. In your opinion you think there are times when a vessel would get to 
Waterford, when she would have great difficulty in getting to Cork ? — Yes ; 
with blowing weather a vessel would be many hours in Waterford before she 
would be in Cork, because a vessel going to Cork would have no shelter from 
the land. 

474. Mr. Grogan.] In making Waterford from Bristol, are you obliged to 
stand further to sea to avoid the rocks upon the southern part of Ireland, or 
can you strike off at once ? — Yes, I strike off at once from Waterford Harbour 
to Lundy Island. 

47,5- Chairman.'] What land do you make coming from Waterford?— I make 
the Smalls, if it is clear, if it is possible ; it must depend upon the tide, whe- 
ther you go through the island, or make the Smalls. I frequently see no land 
until I see the high land of Devonshire. 

476. Do you find any difficulty above the Holms? — None whatever. 

477- Are you acquainted with Brean Down ? — ^Yes, I know it. 

47^- Which should you consider the preferable station for a harbour, Brean 
Down, or Portisbead, looking at it as a harbour, and also for the facility of 
getting in and out at all times ? — If it was practicable to make a harbour at 
Brean Down, you would save 18 miles of steaming in foggy weather; but a 
hea^y sea bre^s upon Brean Down, which makes it impracticable, I think. 

479- What wind is Brean Down exposed to? — It is exposed to the wind from 
the west-south-west all the way round to north-north-east, or north-east. 

4S0. Are you acquainted with any fast steamers ? — Our Dublin steamer is a 
fast vessel. 

481- I do not mean trading vessels, but mail boats ? — I am acquainted with 
all the vessels which, sail out of our port. 

482. What do you consider a fast vessel built for carrying the mails, without 
cargo, of 600 tons, and 250 horse power, could average from Brean Down to 

043- E Waterford, 
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Waterford, and back again, all the year round ?—I think she would average 
between 18 and 19 hours. 

483. Mr. Reade.'l What would she average from Portishead ?— About an 
hour, or an hour and a half more. 

484. Chairman 7 \ What would you give as the average from the same point 
to Cork ?~In any case you may add four hours more to Cork in fine weather. 

485. And in bad weather?— In bad weather you must add six or e%ht, 

because it is all steaming against wind and sea. ’ 

486. Under the most favourable circumstances, you would say four hours 
more r — ^Yes. 

487. Sir Denham Norreys^ What has been your shortest voyage from King, 
road to Waterford r — ^Eighteen hours. 

488. What has been the longest ? — The longest, steaming all the time, is 32 
hours from Bristol Quay to Waterford Quay. 

489. How long have you been getting from Bristol Quay to Waterford Quay, 
on the longest voyage ? — The longest voyage has been 50 hours. 

490. Was that during the last year ? — Yes, it was. 

491 . How many times during the last year have you been 50 hours ? — Once. 

492. How many times have you been 40 hours and over? — None at all 5 
I have been 38 hours once, and 35 hours once. 

493. Those were your longest voyages in the last year ? — ^Yes. 

494. You have stated your average is 24 hours, and you have also stated that 
only three times during the last year have you missed your tide ? — Yes. 

495. What number of hours does tliat leave of deviation from the 24 hours? 
- If it is in to Bristol it is always 12 hours. 

496. That allows a deviation of 12 hours? — Yes. 

497. So that, taking your average at 24 hours, you have only been three 
voyages in which you have deviated as much as 12 hours ? — Just so. 

498. “What answer would you give in respect of the back voyages ? — In the 
hack voyages I have put in three times fr’om bad weather. 

499. Have you in the times you stated you were 35 hours, 38 hours, and 50 
hours, included the time you were actually at anchor or in harbour ? — ^When I 
was at anchor is included ; it was half the time when I was 50 hours. 

500. Do you know the Liverpool and Kingstown packets ? — I do not. 

501 . Have you heai’d they are a good description of packets ? — I have. 

502. Do they bear that chai-acter in the service?— Yes, and I have made 
passages fi'om Bristol when they failed to make theirs from Liverpool ; I did so 
not a month since. 

503. If you find by a return such as that put into your hand, that there are 
so many as 50 or CO voyages between Liverpool and Kingstown, or the reverse, 
in which the packets have exceeded the shortest passage by one-half, how can 
you account for your passages exceeding j^'our shortest passage so little as 
they appear to do by your account ? — From the difference in the navigation. 

504. Yon state your average- voyage to be 24 hours, adding half to that would 
be 36 hours ; taking the average voyage upon the Liverpool station to be 12 
houi’S, adding half to that would be 18 hours ; do you not think that you might 
expect that you would he at least an equal number of times 36 hours, as the 
Liverpool and Kingstown packets have been 18 hours ? — The whole of theirs is 
sea navigation; a great deal of ours is river navigation, which malces the 
difference. 

505. Do you tliink tire irregularity with which vessels will arrive by sea com- 
paratively upon different lines can be measured by the distance, or is there not 
much greater irregularity by greater distance at sea than in proportion to 
mere distance ?— Vessels going coastwise are influenced by the tide, and steamers 
leaving as we do, always the first of tlie flood, if it be a spring tide, the tide 
puts us well down the Bristol Channel. 

506. If you were established as a post communication, would it not be neces- 
sary to leave at reguJai* hours ? — Yes. 

507. Would you not then be obliged to start at the most disadvantageous 
times of the tides ? — Y’es. 

508. Does not your experience as a naval man lead you to this conclusion: 
that taking the passage of any 60 miles, and the passage of 120 miles, the 
irregularities of the longer voyage could not be compared with the irregularities 
of the shorter voyage, as a question of comparative distance ; but that the 

irregularities 
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megu arities m thelraiger distance would be greater in comparison with the 
irregulanties m the shorter distance .—Yes, I think it may be considered so 
509. Clmirmmi:] In those long voyages in which you have been delayed von 
state you were at anchor a considerable time ?— Yes. ^ ^ ^ 

A steam-ship, such as has been 

described, there would be any necessity for her anchoring )_No ■ sC ZZ 
always steam a-head. ® ’ 

-TheseTa'^em “ acquainted with Bristol 1 

512. How long have you heard of any intention of making a pier at Portis- 
head .—I have lieai-d of it ever since I took the command of the Osprev • I am 
not certain as to the time. ^ ^ 

5.3. mat is the velocity of the ebb and flood tides at Portishead ?-It is 
much influenced by the wind. 

514. What is the averi^e velocity of the tide there ?-It is very much in- 
fluenced by the wind, men it blows hard to the north and nor£h-west tte 
tide runs four or five miles an hour ; it may run more. ’ 

I ff • -t™™ Portishead to where ?— From Portishead down round the Islands 
I think It runs stronger there than almost anywhere 
516. Taking Portishead down to the Holms, Ibelieve the ebb-tide runs con- 
sitoably quicker ftere -It never exceeds four miles an horn-, and is very 
seldom that, from Portishead to the lightboat. ' 

51 -- J^id from thence to Swansea, what is its velocity i— It runs rapidly 
between the Holms, and decreases to two miles and a half m spring-tides. ’ ' 

51b. Then it commences at four or five miles from Portishead to the Holms ? 

1 tmuK it never exceeds four miles, as an average. 

519. Suppose you stai-t from Portishead at the commencement of the ebb- 
tide, how fai- would that take you ?— To Wonnshead, in fine weather. 

that ?— Sixty miles ; and below Wormshead the ebb of a 
spring-hde would take me down to Tenby. 

52 1 • You would get 60 miles with the ebb ?— Yes, and from Bristol consider- 
ably more. 

522. In about how many hours ?— About six hours. 

523. I understand you to say, taking the ebb the whole way thi’ough vou 

would get 60 nules in six hours ?— Yes. ^ ^ 

524. Now, supposing a vessel of equal size and equal power had been at 
VVomshead just at the commencement of ebb, in the position in which you 
Stated, how long would that vessel take to get up to the same point from 
Which ymu started ? — She would not make above three miles an hour, or not so 
much ; ^0 miles and a half ; it would depend upon the wind. 

p, 5 - Then that would make a difference of two miles and a half or three 
miles an hour ? — Not so much as three miles. 

526. Two miles and a half an hour for six hours ? — Yes. 

527. That would be about equivalent to an hour and a half' — Yes. 

528. Then the mere question of tide alone would make the difference of an 

^ regularity of the Post-office communication r— That is 

mfference it makes to me with a loaded vessel ; to a vessel going direct it 
would make less difference. 

longest time that you have been, under the most 
uniavourable circumstances, maldng from Portishead to Wormshead, with such 
avessel as you have?— About ,10 or 11 hours. 

''®*'veen Portishead and Wormshead there must be a variation of 
etween six hom-s and ten hours?— Yes; w-hen the wind is blowing hard 
ougli the Channel they must he delayed until they get the tide with them. 
o-Btff'' I think you stated that there is more difficulty in 

tlip . e™ Bristol to Cork than from Bristol to Waterford, in consequence of 
wav™*' V™® witwis ; I wish to ask whether that does not act in the reverse 
tn R™ I return from Waterford to Bristol, making it easier to get from Cork 
the • 1 w" *?'* return voyage, than from Waterford to Bristol?— No, because 
wmd that is fair to go from Cork is always fair to go from Wateiford, and 
me passage is shorter. . J & 

make out that there is more difficulty in getting to 
tl,„ f man to Waterford ? — Because you have to go all the distance to Cork in 
me face of the sea and wind. 

E 2 533. That 
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533. That is the reason for there being more difficulty in getting to Cork?— 
Yes. 

534. Then on part of the return voyage to Waterford, have you not to meet 
that wind ?— No ; it is a fair wind all the way back. 

535. What is your course from Bristol to Cork ?—West southerly. 

536. Chairman.'] You have been asked about the tides ; now taking the pas- 
sage from Bristol to Cork, or from Bristol to Waterford, would not the balance 
of the tides be pretty equal ; whether you started at the most unfavourable 
state of the tide, or at the most favourable, would not the balance be pretty 
equal ?— It would make a little difference, because the ebb-tide runs much 
sponger up the Channel than it does lower down, and therefore the flood must 
be the same ; and if you start at a young flood, you would have a pretty smart 
tide to the Holms. 

537. In the whole passage would that make any material difference whether 
you started at the commencement of the flood or at the commencement of the 
ebb ?— It would make a trifling difference, perhaps half an hour. 

538. That difficulty, which would make a great difference in the voyage to 
Wormshead, would be counterbalanced by having the tide with you afterwards ? 
—Yes. 

53p. Mr. Vivian.] You usually go into Waterford with the flood-tide?— 
Yes. 

540. And leave it at the ebb ? — Yes. 

541. Then you have the ebb in your favour in going from Bristol, and the 
flood in yoim favour in going into Waterford ? — ^Yes. 

542. Sir Denham Norreys^ When you get to Wormshead, where do you 
meet the flood ? — About Wormshead. 

543. How far does the flood take you? — I keep the flood until I get to 
Milford. 

544. How far is that ? — About four hours’ steaming. 

545. At what rate does the flood assist you to Wormshead r — It is against 
me about a quarter of an hour. 

546. In your previous answer you said, the question whether the tide was 
for or against you would make a difference of an hour and a half between 
Portishead and Wormshead, and in answer to another question you stated the 
question of whether tide was for or against you in leaving Portishead would not 
make a difference of half an hour ; will you explain that ? — If you were leaving 
upon the first flood in place of taking the ebb, you would of course have the 
ebb-tide stronger between the Islands, and we dways avail ourselves of going 
through when the tide suits us, and we should be down there by taking the 
tide at the flood in time for the ebb. 

547. Mr. iieoiie.] Do you know the two ports of Cork and Waterford r—i 
know Waterford well. 

548. What facilities of landing ai*e there at Waterford for passengers, 
riages, and so on ? — One can drive off a ship’s deck with a carriage and four 
at ah. times. 

549. Could it be improved ? — ^No. 

5.50. Do you knowthe circumstances of Cork equally, so as to be able to pass 
an opinion as to Cork Harbour, and the approaches to it ? — I am not acquainted 
with Cork, as far as steamers go. 

551. You know the harbour ? — Yes. ^ 

552. The harbour is as good as ca^ibe, and very easily approachable r les ; 
but you cannot get up at ^ times of the tide. 

553. At Waterford you can get up at all times of the tide ? — ^Yes. 

554. But at Cork y'ou cannot? — No. , 

5,55. When you were, asked about the difference of the wind backwar^ an 

forwards, you said it was more difficult to make the voyage to Cork than 0 



Waterford? — Y’es. 

556. Is not that a difficulty rather on account of the rougher water, 
more exposed to the Atlantic, and less sheltered ; is not that the cause 01 
great difference ? — ^Yes. 

557. Mr. Mnrpliyi] Is there not a bar going into Waterford; is it 
bar harbour?' — It is a bar haibour, but there is always sufficient water 
steamers. 

55S. It is a bar harbour? — Yes. . j 
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559. And I believe Cork is not a bar harbour r — It is not. 

560. Now, supposing you make Waterford at night, does it not require a 
good deal of nicety, in foggy weather, to keep the navigable point of that bar, 
so as to get into Waterford ? — If it is foggy, certainly. 

561. I need not ask you, as an inference from that, whether there is not 
more danger, contrasting Cork Harbour, which is not a bar harbour, with 
Waterford, which is, in entering Waterford in foggy weather? — la foggy 
weather, when a man cannot see the lights, he must anchor outside, or any 
where he can, and there is, under those circumstances, the same risk every- 
where. 

562. Do you mean to state, as a nautical man, there is the same risk in foggy 
weather in going into such a harbour as Cork, where there is not a bar, and 
where there is a fine headland, as in going into Waterford, where there is a 
bar? — The headlands at Waterford are very good also; I prefer going into 
Waterford Harbour myself. 

563. Mr. Reade^ Were you ever stopped on entering Waterford Harbour 
by the bar ? — I have been stopped. 

564. How often has that happened ? — I cannot say. 

56,5. In that part of the harbour of Waterford where the bar is, is it rough 
water or river water ? — It is the lowest part of the river. 

566. Is there a sea over that bar ? — There is. 

567. Mr. Murphy, 1 I understand you to say you could not get up to Cork 
at all times ; axe you acquainted with Passage, which is the outlet of the 
estuary ? — Yes. 

565. Can you not get up to Passage at all times ? — ^Yes. 

569. And that is five miles from Cork? — ^Yes. 

570. Is there not a quay there where they could land immediately from a 
large steamer ? — Yes. 

57 1 . A totally land-locked place, sheltered from all points of the wind but 
one ?^ — I think it is ; I am not sure ; I do not know what wind it is open to. 

572. Is there not a shifting bank, which is called the Usk Patch, which lies 
just in the direction of Portishead, going up the Bristol Channel ? — I am not 
aware of it. 

573. Now will you direct your attention then to that chart of the Channel be- 
tween tbe Holms and Portishead ? — There is a bank there ; not a shifting bank. 

574- Are you not aware, navigating as you have that Channel, that occasion- 
ally a considerable piece of that bank in rough weather comes off and is depo- 
sited in another part of the Channel ? — I am not aware of that. 

575. Look at that chart; do you not perceive that in approaching to Portis- 
head there is a great shallowness of water ? — The soundings are very well on 
both sides; and going up in a fog, as we frequently do, so thick that you cannot 
see the length of the vessel, we slow the engine and heave the lead each side of 
the ship, and we go up till we get to Cleaveden, and then we go to Portishead 
without any difficulty. 

.576. You have to sound going up? — Yes. 

577. Will you tell me how many fathoms of water you require to get your 
steamer out ? — I take care never to get into less than three fathoms, if 
possible. 

.578. Did you never touch r — No ; and I have frequently come up there with 
weather so thick I could not see a man standing on the bowsprit end. 

579- Are you not obliged, from the difficulty of the navigation, to slow your 
engines very often in those parts of the Bristol Channel? — If it be foggy. 

580. Or at night ? — No ; we can come up as well by night as by day, if it is 
not foggy. 

58 1 . Would you have any of those difficulties in going from Brean Down ? — 
You would have less of them, decidedly. 

582. Chairman^] With respect to the approach to the Waterford river, have 
you any difficulty in getting into the harbour when once you have got sight of 
the Hook Tower? — No. 

.583. Sir Denham Norreys.'] A vessel drawing 12 feet, how many feet of 
water does , she require ? — A steam-ship would not strike with a foot of water 
nnder her. 

584. You would require 13 or 14 feet? — ^Yes. 

585. How would you get up at all times of the tide, there being a place in 

E 3 ' Waterford 
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Capt. G. Burgess. Waterford Harbour where there are three buoys put where there does not 

appear to be above two fathoms water ? — I stopped }ny engines several times 

23 April 1842. last season on the sands, and I never found less than 16 feet of water. 

586. It appears there are not above three fathoms upon the chart ? — Yes. 

587. But you think there is more water than is stated upon the chart ?— Yes 

588. Mr. Vivian.] Have you any difficulty in getting up to Portishead at dead 
low water } — None. 

589. Mr. Miles.] What is the depth of the water at dead low water in the 
Bristol Channel r — From five to six fathoms. 

590. Lord Emli/ii.] Do you consider it is a very intricate navigation?— No. 

591. Why have you had the leads going? — Because I like to know where 
I am. 

592. Cn-pt&m Berkeley.] When you get into three fathoms water, you m-e 
feeling yom- way, are you not ? — Yes. 

593. Then you immediately go off into the Channel into six fathoms ?— Yes. 

594. And you can always get into six fathoms immediately ? — Yes ; when 
I do not get more than five fathoms, I move off. 

595. Mr. Miles.] Do you know anything about the Newport or Cai-diff 
boats ? — I do. 

596. Do they ever fail in making their passage ? — I think they have never 
failed more than twice in 20 years. The present boats have never failed, but 
the old boats failed twice, 

597. Mr. Morgan.] Did they fail in consequence of tlie weather? — Yes; 
I think the old boats that were worn out failed twice to make their passage. 

598. Mr. Reads.] Then you think a well-appointed boat would never fail?— 
Never, 

599. Mr. Vivian.] Is not Bristol a tide harbour ? — Yes. 

600. And Newport and Cardiff? — ^Yes. 

601. And, therefore, it will be necessary to construct new harbours on each 
side of the Channel, before steam-boats could start at all times of the tide ?— It 
would be necessary to have a landing-place. 

602. Stir Denham Norreys.] Does the tide flow very rapidly either way? — 
Not very ; it is influenced by the wind a good deal. 



Mr. IV. D. Price, called in ; and Examined. 

Islx. IV. D. Price. 603. Chairman.] ARE you the Harbour-master of Waterford ? — Yes. 

— — — ^ 604. Will you state to the Committee your opinion of the navigability of the 

river Suir, and the capability of the harbour generally ? — I think it is navigable, 
and equal to all kinds of ships, except, perhaps, heavy men-of-war. 

605. Are you acquainted with steamers? — ^Yes; I have commanded a large 
one. 

606. In your opinion, could a steamer of 600 tons and of 250 horses’ power 
get over the bar at all times of the tide ? — I cannot recollect waiting for the 
tide more than once ; I do not know that I should have done it then, but for 
pai’ticular caution ; that was a 680 tons steamer, the Zenobia, now in India. 

607. How many feet of water did she draw? — ^We were never under 12 or 
13, most generally 14 feet of water 5 sometimes IGJfeet. 

608. Do you consider that a boat drawing, say 12 feet of water, could at the 
lowest time of the tide get over the bar? — ^Mways. 

609. Is there any difficulty in her approaching the entrance of the river up 
to the quay? — None whatever. 

610. Can she approach the quay in all weathers ? — Always. 

Dll. Is tlie approach to Waterford Harbour sufficiently lighted, and the 
harbour sufficiently buoyed off r — ^There is no deficiency whatever. 

612. In your opinion, it would not be necessary to incur any further expense 
to make it accessible to vessels such as have been described arettinff in at all 
times } — Not the least. 

613. Captain Berkeley^ What water is there at dead low water upon the 
bar at Waterford r — I believe there is very seldom less than 14 feet. 

014. Do you know, from your knowledge, that there has been less than 14 
feet f— -I have heard that, in a very strong northerly gale, or something of that 
kind, there has been a little less ; a gale that would blow the water out of the 

river, 
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rivei’, but that is a very unusual thing ; I do not recollect anything of the Mr. W. D. Price. 
kind. 

615. Mr. Cony-I Is there much sea over the bar in a northerly gale ? — No ; 22 April 1842. 

it is as smooth as the Thames at Gravesend. 

616. It is an off-shore wind ? — Yes. 

617. Ckahman.'] Can you give us any information on the subject of the 
Milford boats ? — I only know they are very small boats, and are considered 
very inefficient. 

618. Do you happen to ioiow whether they make their passages with any 
regularity ?— No, they do not. 

619. How long have you known them behind their time? — I have known 
them in at the dead of night, and sometimes not tiU the next morning, when 
they should have been in at 10 o’clock the morning before. 

620. Lord Does that arise from theh deficiency or the difficulty of 

the navigation ? — I should say from the deficiency of the boats. 

621. Mr. Vivian.] Are you acquainted with Hobb’s Point ? — No, I am not. 

622. Chamnan.] Do they caiTy many passengers ? — No, notmany; I do not 
see many in them. 

623. Mr. Vivian.] May not that arise fi’om the inefficiency of the boats ? — It 
may, in some measure. 



624. Have they good accommodation for passengers r— They have good 
accommodation; they ai’e small boats. 

625. Mr. Ileade.] You have commanded steamers out of Waterford ? — I have 
commanded one large one. 

626. Did you ever experience any difficulty in making the harbour ? — No ; 

I once took my steamer back after having lost my rudder. I was five days out 
in the Channel, and got back to Waterford without a rudder. There is a ship 
Ij'ing there now, which came in without a rudder ; she is bound to New 
York, with passengers. 

627. Is the passage across the Channel well lighted by the Wexford shore 
and the Milford shore ? — ^^es. 

628. There is a Hght at the Saltees? — Yes, I think that might be imi^roved; 
there might be a tower built instead of a floating ship. 

629. Chaiwian.] Fi’om your knowledge of Waterford and the number of 
persons passing in the trading vessels, should you imagine there would be any 
increased communication if daily packets were established between Bristol and 
Waterford ? — I think there would ; the people of Waterford say, if there were a 
good packet to Bristol they would prefer going that way to going by Dublin. 

630. Do you think there would be a great public accommodation if there 
were such a line of packets ? —I do. 

631. Sir Denham Nor}-ej/s.] From your knowledge of the harbour of Water- 
ford, can you state whether that chart is correct }~{A chart is slmm to the Wit- 
ness .) — There appears by that to be from 12 to 13 feet water upon the bar at 
dead low water ? — Yes. 

632. Wliat is the widtli of the passage tlirough which a vessel drawing 14 
feet could pass ? — I should say nearly a quarter of a mile. 

633. Is there not a bank between the two channels ? — ^No, it is a litde patch 
near the middle ; it is rmsed a little from what it is in the other parts of the 
channel. 

•334. Then what space would a vessel drawing 14 feet have to pass that bar ? 
There appeal’s to be a south buoy, an east buoy, and a west buoy, and on 
both sides, east and west of the south buoy, there appears to be a channel of 
tn-o fathoms, or two-and-a-half fathoms of water ; then either to the east or the 



t^est of the south buoy, what water would there he for a vessel drawing 14 feet 
of water? — I should say about an eighth of a mile ; but there is more on the 
eastern side than there is upon the western. 

635- Would it be safe in foggy weather to ti’y to pass this bar? — Yes, it is of 
no consequence, a fog ; if you make the Hook Tower it is quite straight. 

^35** Chairman^ In point of fact, does the bar present any practice difficulty 
to a vessel drawing 11 or 12 feet of water ? — None whatever. 

636. Mr. Grogan.] Upon the supposition of a superior class of boats being 
put upon the station for the carriage of mails between any Port and W aterford, 
Miould you say the town of Waterford or the present harbour of Dunmore should 
be the place ? — W^aterford, certainly. 

‘■-*•43* E 4 637. Is 
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637. Is tlie upper part of the harbour of Waterford from Dunmore lighted at 
uight ? — ^There is no occasion for it fui’ther than Duncannon ; the land is high 
each side. 

638. Mr. Murp/iy.] What would be the depth of water one of these large 
vessels of 600 tons and 250 horses’ power would draw ?— I think the Liverpool 
boats are 12 feet, or under 12 feet. 

639. With stowage for coals ? -Yes ; I should say about 12 feet. 

640. Now you liave spoken of what the communication between Waterford 
and Bristol would be, provided a better class of steamers were put on ; give me 
leave to ask you, is there not a larger communication of passengers between 
Cork and Bristol, than between Waterford and Bristol? — I am not aware; I do 
not know anything of the Cork line. 

641. Captain You say there is 14 feet on this bar; do you not 

consider, if a vessel draws 12 feet, that is going too close in a heavy sea?— 
A steam-boat going so fast over a bar so narrow, I scarcely think there would 
be any danger. 

642. Do you tliink there would be any danger at all ? — I should not be afraid 
to attempt it. 

643. If a steam-boat were built of iron, would not she draw much less water? 
— Yes. 

644. How much less would she draw? — I think you might reduce a vessel 
of that size to 10 feet or under. 

645. C/iaiman.] Are you acquainted with Cork ? — Not much; I have been 
there. 

646. Are you acquainted with steam navigation generally ? — Yes ; I have 
made many passages. 

647. How much longer should you consider a steam-boat would be in raaldng 
the passage from Bristol to Waterford, than from Bristol to Cork, upon an 
average ? — Five hours. 

648. Mr. Mnrjjhy.'] What is the distance from Cork to Waterford by land ?— I 
think they call it 60 miles. 

649. Mx. Morgan^ I wish to know whether it is your opinion that there 
would be more communication between Milford and Waterford, if there were a 
better class of steam-boats established there ? — I have frequently heard people 
say, who travelled that road, that they disliked travelling through Wales ; it is 
such a long coach road ; they would rather go direct on to Bristol. 

650. Mr. Vivian.] Have you ever heard them complain of the Old Passage ?— 
Yes. 

• d.*) 1 . Mr. Morgan.] What do you conceive would be die averse passage, 
with good and proper boats, from Milford to Waterford? — I should say about 
10 hours ; but I have not navigated that line. 

652. Mr. iicarfc.] Is there much communication from Waterford into the 
interior ; are diere considerable towns and a populous country inland from 
W^aterfordr—Tliere are very lai’ge towns. 

653. Is there any river steamer coming into Waterford from any othertowii r 
— There is one from Rosse. 

654. Is that a daily steamer ? — Yes ; there is one from Duncannon as well 

655. That is up the same river ? — ^Yes. 

656. Do those boats bring many passengers into the town ?— They do. 

657. There is no steamer up the Suir from Waterford? — No; one is talked of. 

658. Is there much communication from Clonmel, Carrick, and that line, into 
Waterford-?— Tliere is, immense. 

659. Mr. Vivian.] Are you well acquainted with Milford- haven ? — I am not; 
I have been frequently in it, but it is many years ago. 

660. Chairman.^ Are you acquainted with the trade generally out of Water- 
ford ? — The sea-faring part of it. 

661 . Are you of opinion it would be of advantage to that trade to have a 
daily intercom’se with that side.?— Decidedly. 

662. Both as to correspondence and the convenience- of passengers ( — 'Yes, 
I have a memorandum showing the state of the exports and imports. 

663. Is that a memorial of the citizens of Waterford ? — It is. 

- 664. Do very large vessels sail from the quay of Waterford ?— Yes ; we had a 
vessel of 941 tons last month, and she embarked her passengers from the qu^'J' 
without their having to go into a boat. 

665. She 
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665. She sailed from Waterford quay ? — Yes. 

666. Mr. Vivian.'] Is there not a considerable trade from South Wales to 
Waterford ? — There is. 

667. Considerable quantities of coal are shipped from the ports in South 
Wales to Waterford r — Yes. 

668. And corn and flour, and other ai-ticles of produce, are shipped from 
Waterford to Wales? — ^Yes. 



ZuncE, 25° die Apri/is, 1842. 
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Christopher Claxton, Lieut, r.n. called in ; and further Examined. 

669. Chairman.] DO you produce two charts ?— Yes, a chart of tlio Bristol 
Channel from the Holms to Portishcad, showing the Channel at dead low-water 
and spring-tides, which chart was prepared for the commissioners who were 
appointed to inquire into the port of Bristol, as a mail-packet station. Also, a 
plan of the road fr’om Portishcad to Bristol, and the pier, for which an Act of 
Parliament has been obtained. 

670. Have you anything to con'ect in your previous evidence? — Yes; in 
answer to Q. 131 , I am made to say, the tide rises 4 J feet, the ordinary rise; 
wdiereasit is about 5 feet the first hour, 8 feet the second, 9 feet the tliird, 
9 feet the fourth, 8 feet the fifth, and about 5 or 6 feet the last, on tlie spring. 

67 1 . I omitted to ask you your opinion, whether it would he possible for a 
steamer leaving Portishead or Brean Down for Waterford, to communicate 
daily with any part of Milford Haven, so as to take letters and passengers 
aboard 1 — Decidedly possible ; it would not alw’ays be agreeable to do so, but 
it would be possible to call cither at Milford or in Dale Roads, and they do 
anchor now occasionally in Dale Roads, on their way from Bristol to Waterford, 
iu veiy bad weather from the soutli westward. 

672. WTiat allowance w*ould you make on an average for detention, on going 
into Dale Bay, and shipping or landing the mails on the passage, to or from 
Waterford ? — They go at present so near to Milford in the direct line, that I 
^ould apprehend an hour would be enough; but I am not acquainted with 
tne facilities or otherwise on shore. 

673. Mr. Vivian.] Is there any protection at Dale Bay at present? — No; 
there is a good anchorage ; it is only exposed to the Haven. I do not know 
enough of it to say whether it wants protection, but I should think it must 
ue pretty smooth generally. 

(> 74 - Chairman^ Would it be equally easy for a steamer bound to Cork fis 
loi' a stea,mcr bound to W'ate.rford to stop at Dale Bay ?— It would be more out 
tfte fair way for a Cork steamer than a Waterfoiri steamer; the course of a 
'-ork steamer would be farther to the south than that of a Waterford one. 

h/.i- I thiulc you said in vour previous evidence, a vessel from Waterford 
would make the Smalls ?— It'is in the line ; it depends upon the wind a good 

6/6. Having made the Smalls on the return voyage, would it be easy to pick 
up letters at Milford? — Very easy, as well as when i)assing within the Islands. 

77 - Am 1 to understand you that upon the outward voyage from Bristol, 
upon the return voyage, it w'ould not occupy more than an hour upon an 

"^verage to pick up letters at Dale Bay or at Milford ? — I think not ; 1 think 
Srro\] furthest coui-se is only / i miles, passing outside of the 

ulls ; and in passing inside tlie islands, you come witliin a mile, or less than 
2 mile of Milford Haven. 

78- Is that inside passage safe in blowing weather ?— It can never be otherwise 

^ 43 * F than 
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than safe, because they would hardly take it unless they made St. Gowan’s Head, 
and then they would keep in shore, and would know exactly where they were. ^ 

679. Mr. Vivian.] Supposing the packets were to call there for letters, is there 
any landing-place that would be accessible at all states of the tide ?— 1 think 
Milford Haven is accessible at all states of the tide for boats ; I do not know 
whether steamers could go alongside, but I think they could get letters off at 
all states of the tide, and in all weathers. 

680. Could they embark passengers ?— I do not know enough of the locality 
to state that. 

681. What would be the delay to the steamer in calling at Milford ?— The 
delay, I should think, would not exceed an hour. 

682. Under favourable circumstances? — I should think under all circum- 
stances the calling there would not exceed an hour. 

683. Sir D. Nonfij/s.] You have handed in a plan of the proposed pier at 
Portishead ; is that the plan to which your previous evidence refers ?— Yes. 

684. Hare you considered that plan ? — ^Yes. 

685. And you consider it feasible r— Yes. 

686. How far does the pier project into the Channel ? — I should think, at a 
guess, about 800 yards ; I am not certain ; I should say about 800 yards from 
high-water mark. 

687. This plan supposes the water to be at high water, I presume ? — Yes. 

688. The water at this point rises 45 feet? — Rises and Mis 45 feet on the 
equinoctial spring-tides. 

68g. How would this plan of pier suit a fall of 45 feet ? — It is an inclined 
plane with a rise of, I think, only one foot in 30 ; that is, by guess, I have never 
surveyed it to know exactly what it is. 

690. The plan appears to be a causeway on pontoons ? — Yes. 

6gi. One foot in 30 is the average fall between the fixed point and the 
extreme pontoon ? — ^No, I should say something less than half way; halfway 
the pontoons will not be upon the ground, they will begin to be in water. 

6()2. Then taking 800 yards as the entire distance, the fall of 45 feet must 
be divided into 400 yards ? — ^Yes, which would give about one in 27 . I prefer 
saying one in 30 . 

693. By the distances you have given, the fall would appear to be one in 
27 ? — If my distances are correct ; but I do not profess to give the length of 
the inclined plane, the distance the pier will be from high-water mark, or the 
rise, accurately. 

694. How many feet of water will vessels have at the extreme point inside 
the harbour at the lowest tides ? — Eighteen feet at the lowest tides of the y^; 
that, perhaps, would not happen four times a year, only on the equinoctial tides 
of March and September. 

695. How many years is it since it has been proposed by the corporation of 
Bristol to erect a pier at Portishead ? — My impression is, it must be 15 yeais 
since they proposed to erect a stone pier. 

696. How many years is it since they gave up the. idea of a stone pier, and 
proposed to erect an open pier of pontoons or piles ? — The corporation never 
proposed it ; it is a private individual who has undertalcen this. The corpora- 
tion of Bristol talked of making a pier to the point, the rock, and Mr. Mylne, 
the engineer, gave them a plan ; but nautical men were afraid that anything 
solid projecting to the northward would cause all the harbour to fill up. 1 do 
not know that the corporation ever projected a pier of piles ; they never did to 
my knowledge. 

697. Do you recollect a plan made by Mr. Brunei for a pier ? — This is it. 

698. How many years ago is it since this plan was designed by Mr. Brunei f 
— About a year, 1 think. 

699. How many years is it since Mr. Brunei was employed to give plans for 
the formation of a harbour there ? — From a year to a year and a half, X think- 

700. Are you not aware of his having given in plans by the direction of the 
corporation of Bristol, as far back as the year 1832 ? — Not of my 
knowledge. 

701. Did you not, in 1832 , give evidence of the intention of forming ^ 

at this point? — I gave eridence about the Bristol Channel, and the tides 01 tn_ 
Bristol Channel, and the facilities of a pier, but I do not know whether I allude 
to this pai’ticular plan or not. — 
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702. The completion of the Suspension Bridge at Clifton would be an essen- Lieut, 
tlal part of the plan you propose now ? — Not an essential part ; it would be an C. Claxtov, s.v. 

agreeable addition to it, and would shorten the road to the railway. 

*703. Mr. VioianJ] Have they taken power by the Act to make a branch ^5 April 184'i. 
railway from Portishead to the Great Western Railway? — Noj they have a Bill 
for a branch to Nailsea. 

704. Sir B. Norreijs^ In answer to Q,. 132, you stated that at Brean Down 
the tide ran six knots an hour ; between what points of the Bristol Channel 
should you say the tide runs at that rate ? — At Portishead Point and St. Tliomas’s 
Head, and Brean Point, and Ijetween the Plolms. 

705. How many miles is that?— I should suppose the whole would be about 
600 yards at each ])oint. 

706. Wliat should you state was the. gi-eatest run of the tide between the 
Holms and Portishead? — On the height of springs, the greatest run is six 
knots. 

707. That is to say, a vessel would have to encounter from the Holms to Por- 
tishead a tide running six knots an hour r — The greatest run she would have to 
encounter would be six knots, in places, and only in places, and for short and 
different periods, depending upon the time of tide. 

70S. Between the Holms and Portishead, what would be the greatest run 
a vessel would have to encounter all tlie way ?~ Upon the average, about 
miles an hour to 5 miles upon the spiings, and about 2 A miles on the neaps. 

709. If the tide for that <listance run upon an average from four miles to 
five miles an hour, that strength of cuiTeht must extend a considerable dis- 
tance beyond the point which you have placed as the limit, the Holms ; how 
far should you say it would extend ? — I should say, after passing the Holms, 
it would be for the next four miles half au hour slacker, and so slacker as you 
get down Channel, till you brought it to tliree miles at about 50 miles from 
Kingroad. 

71U. Mr. Miles.] Was there ever any serious intention of applying to Par- 
liament for making a pier at Portishead in 1832 ? — No ; it belongs to the cor- 
poration, and they could have made it without an Act of Parliament. 

711. Did you ever think there were serious intentions of making a pier at 
that time ? — It is so long ago, I do not know enough of the circumstances to 
state. 

712. Have you any hesitation in saying, that if a line of steam-packets 
could be got to start from this place, the parties would make tlie pier? — I have 
not the slightest doubt of it ; on the contrary, I am quite sure there are parties 
who, if the Government adopt the place, will make the pier. 

7^3- You think there would be no difficulty whatever in getting the money? 

—I think none w'hatever in getting the money to make au efficient landing- 
place, at all times. 1 think at the commencement it would be made as cheaply 
as it could, and it would be increased according to the trade which was brought 
to it, and the circumstances which called it forth. 

714- You think that pier would answer all the purposes necessary, as fai* as 
you can judge from the survey of Mr. Brunei ? — I think it would answer all 
the purposes of landing and embarking carriages, liorses, passengers, parcels, 
and letters ; but 1 do not think the cheap pier I spealc of would make a com- 
ffirtable hai*hour for any number of vessels ; it would not give space enough ; 
but I am quite certain, from having carefully watched the ripple, for it does not 
deserve the name of a sea round about Portishead, one vessel of from 250 to 
300 feetlong, w'dl moored, with a chain of communication to the shore, would 
be quite enough for all the purposes I have named, but not to make a com- 
iortable harbour, such an one as vessels might make fast alongside the pier, or 
one another. 

715- Then you think that would be sufficient for the class of steamers 
required for the Irish trade, but not for the lai’ge Atlantic steamers ? — Yes, I . 
rbiuk it would take our ship which we are now building of 330 feet long. 

716. Sir l^orre^s^ Does the formation of this pier depend upon the 
ostahlishment of a line of packets from Portishead ? — I think so. 

, 717- Do you understand it is not likely to be formed unless a line of packets 
js established ?— I think it is not likely to be formed unless Portishead is likely 
® ^ade a mail station. 

/ 'S. It is not for the general trade of Bristol that it is projected, hut for the 
p 2 purpose 
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pur\iose of a packet-station ? — It would greatly benefit the public and the steam 
trade of the port, but it is for the packet-station it is positively necessary ; 
they feel very strongly about it. The last Governnumt gave contracts to almost 
all other ports, but would give none fo Bnstol ; and unless there is a chance of 
getting a contract in Bristol, or a station made there, I do not think the Bristol 
people will move a finger towards it. 

719. Mr. Vivian^ What would he the area of the basin upon the plan pro- 
posed of the three tanks ?— I suppose it would be 900 feet one way, and 1,200 
feet the other, in deep water, or more, if more room were required. 

720. Wlmt number of vessels would it afi^ord accommodation to? — Twenty,! 
should think, and to all the coasters which are blown the Channel ; it would 
make a place of safety in the most exposed winds for all those vessels which are 
in the habit of taking that bank of mud which I have just described. I have 
counted 61 vessels lying within the area of the pier, upon the mud, which had 
run in for shelter, at one time. 

721. Would that basin be protected from all winds? — Upon that plank 
would be protected from all winds. 

722. That is, the plan of the three tanks? — Yes, because it is locked all 
round, or nearly so. 

723. And the vessels within it would be well protected ? — ^Yes. 

724. You have stated that a steamer starting from Portishead might call at 
Milford ; is it usual for Post-office packets to call at other points on their pas- 
sage to take in bags ? — Yes. 

725. Can you state any instance in the kingdom ? — ^Yes ; all the West India 
mails which start from Southampton call at Falmouth ; all the Peninsula mails 
which start from Southampton also call at Falmouth ; and the Oriental and the 
Great Liverpool, wliicli cai’ry the Indian mail, call at Falmouth. 

72fi. Do they talce bags with them from Southampton, or do they not call 
at Falmouth for the bags ? — I thinlc it is likely enough they would take the 
Southampton bags ; I do not know what others come there ; they would not 
take the London hags from Southampton. 

727. Are there not mails now overdue from the West Indies, in consequence 
of the packets having to call at different stations for the bags ?— I am not aware 
that that is the reason. After leaving Falmouth the Peninsula packets call at 
Corunna, and then they go on to the Havannah. 

728. Mr. Reade.^ Have you heard any estimate of what time it would take 
to complete a pier upon this plan ? — I should think 1 2 months, or a year and a 
half. Mr. Brunei stated about that time. 

729. Then if it were recommended that a line of packets should be esta- 
blished from Portishead to Waterford, in 12 months or 18 months, you think a 
pier might be completed in the meantime ? — Yes ; I should say in 1 8 months. 

730. In other words, if there were a prospect of establishing a line of packets 
there, the pier would he completed in that time? — Yes ; if I were a party con- 
cerned in the contract, I would undertalce it should be so ; and I think others 
would do what I w'ould do, if I were in a position and at liberty. 

731. You think it would take 18 mouths? — Yes; but in the meantime I 
would form a landing-place. 

732. Sir B. Norre^s.'] Are you acquainted with Barnstable Harljour ?— -Yes. 

733. What are the facilities it affords ?— I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with it to state ; it is a bar harbour. 

734. Mr. Miles^ What do you think the average would be from Portishead 
to Hobb’s Point with a first-class steamer ? — I think the average would be under 
12 hours. 

735. Mr. nuiffra.] WTiat would be the minimum ? — Ten hours. 

736. And the maximum? — Fifteen hours. I came from a mile this side of 
Hobb’s Point to Kingroad in the Great Western in eight hours, and in six hours 
from Tenby. 

737. That was with the tide? — Yes. 



Mr. IF. D. Price, called in ; and further Examined. 

738. ChairmanJ] YOU have heard the questions put to Captain Claston with 
reference to the possibility of a steamer calling on her passage to 
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Bristol and Ireland at Milford ; what is your opinion on that snbiect ? I think 

she could very easily call in Dale Roads. 

739. What should you say would be a fair average detention to aUow for • 
how much longer should you think it would make the passage If they went 
to Milford, I should say an hour would not be sufficient; probably an hour 
and a half ; if they went to Dale Road, an hour. 

740. Mr. Vivian.'] Is there sufficient protection in Dale Road ?— It is nearly 
land-locked ; there are not more than two or three points in which it is not land- 
locked ; I hare frequently seen sailing packets in harbour there in westerly 

Txnnflc ' 



741. "What would be the length of the passage from Portishead to Milford '— 

I can hardly tell you that ; I have not navigated the Bristol Channel much • I 
never commanded a steam-boat on that line. ’ 

742. Do you not think, in the practical working of the arrangement you 
propose, the calling at Milford, there would lie considerable inconvenience ?— 
I think not a great deal, with such steam-packets as those proposed, because 
they go veiy near the land all the way down, and in returning, they make the 
Smalls ; they either go to the westward of it, or through the Islands 

743- Wlien you speak of a delay of an hour and a half, that is the average ? 



744. \\hat do you think would be the maximum? — In a heavy gale of wind 
and a heavy sea, as there is at Milford in southerly gales, it might extend to two 
hours, or two hours and a half ; I should say it would not be more than that. 

745- Mr. Reade.] Do you know enough of Milford, to know whether packets 
could approach there in all seasons ?~Yes, in all seasons. 

74C. It is very safe ? — Yes, none more so. 

747. Mr. Viyia 7 i.] of course, up the Haven to Hobb’s Point ?— Yes. 

^ ^48. What is the rise of the tide in Dale Road? — I do not exactly know • it 
is considerable. ’ 

749- In the Haven opposite to Milford the packets would have to remain in 
the roadstead ? — Yes. 

750. They could not embark carriages ?— No ; except by lighters, as they 
have been in the habit of doing ; by a large boat. 

751- That would occasion a considerable delay ? — Of course. 

752. Chairma?i.] Do you often see carriages come by the present packets ? — 
Not often. ^ 

753' How many do you think in a year : — I cannot say ; very few. 

754. One in a week ? — I should say, not so often. 

755- Mr. Vivian.] Are not the present packets very inefficient ?~Yes. 

756. And that may deter persons from taking the Milford line ?~It may. 

757- Do you know what the passage-money is to Waterford'?— I do not; 
1 have heard it is very exti’avagant. 

7.58. S>iv I). Non e^s.] What course would a vessel take from Portishead to 
H ateiford ? — She would come down west and by south-west. 

759- Down the English coast? — Yes. 

7bo. To what point ; as far as Lundy ?— No, not so far as Lundy, a powerful 
steam-boat. 

. ould it not be a considerable detention of a vessel to be obliged to go 

into Dale Bay to receive bags, and so on ? — I tliink not more than an hour or 
an hour and a half. 

7G2. Mr. Vivian.] Is there any road from Milford to Dale Point?— I do not 
^ inland part of the country. 

/03- Sir D. Norrei/s.] Your answers have reference to the passage from 
H a^rford to Posset Point ? — Yes, or Brean Down. 

port in Ireland were Cork, with a south-west gale, it 
would be difficult, or at any rate, it would greatly increase the length of the 
Voyage to be obliged to go to Milford ? — You would have further to go out of 
your course. 

1 ^°nld not a vessel even going to Waterford in a heavy south-west gale, 
6ep the English land to the west of Ilfracombe ? — No, not one of those large 



*1, Would not vessels such as now run ?— No, even they would not keep 
the land so far as Ilfracombe. 

/ 7* From the point at which they would start for Waterford after leaving 
F 3 the 



Mr. r.D. Price. 
sg April 184a. 
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Rfr. JV. D. Price, the English coast, would not their being obliged to put into Dale Bay, con- 

sidering the direction of the wind wMch they would have to encounter comin°- 

25 April 1842. out, add considerably to the length of the voyage ? — I think in going to Watei° 
ford, they would be delayed about an hour, or an hour and a half, if they went 
into Dale Bay ; if they went into Milford, it would be more. 

768. Mr. Vivian.'] Have you ever landed at the Mumbles ? — Frequently. 

769. What would be the detention to a steamer in calling at the Mumbels, 
to land or take in bags ?— I cannot say, as ships axe obliged to lay out, the water 
shoaling there very much. 

770. But if there was protection, they could call there ? — Yes. 

771. And that would be less out of the course than Milford ? — Ifes. 

772. Mr. Mur2)hy.'] Is there not great irregularity in the soundings in 
entering Waterford Harbour, so that sometimes the lead indicates a great depth 
ofwater, and the next minute there is a shoal ? — No, not that 1 am awai’e of; 
up the river there is that sort of thing, but that is far up, where you have no 
occasion to heave the lead. 

773. Do you know where the Inch is ?— I cannot say I know it by that 
name. 

774. Do you know there is a place called the Inch, in the way to Waterford 
Harbour r — I do not know it by that name. 

775. Do you know any j)lace approaching the navigation of Waterford Har- 
bour where there is that uncertainty in sounding ? — No, I do not know of any 
such place ; but on all bold coasts you may get soundings in one minute, and 
before you can heave the lead again you may be on shore. That is the ease 
with all bold coasts. 

77O. Do you know whether that is the case on the Waterford coast ?— No. 

777. Do you know it by your experience ? — No. 

778. Did you ever hear of it from nautical men? — Never ; I have gone in 
and out for 20 years. 

Captain Georye Evans, called in ; and further Examined. 

l/apt. 

George Evaru. 779 - Chairnmi.] DID you hear the questions that were put to Captain Clax* 

• ton and Mr. Price as to the possibility of steamere calling off Milford ? — Yes. 

780. WiU you state your opinion to the Committee as to the desirableness of 
that, and the probable time it would occupy? — ^The time would depend greatly 
upon the arrangements that were made at Milford for facilitating their depar- 
ture. 

781. Presuming tliere would be a boat to go off with the mail, which would 
come on board the steamer when she came into the harbour ? — I do not think 
you could well calculate upon a boat always getting on board a steamer off 
Milford with passengers and the mail. 

782. Could you in Dale Bay? — ^Yes. 

783. Are you aware whether there is a road from Milford to Dale Bay? — 
There is not one laid down in the plan I have ; I cannot speak to that from 
my own knowledge. 

784. Putting aside the question of communication with the shore, what, in 
your opinion, would be the average time of detention of a steamer calling in 
Dale Bay, either in the passage from Portishead or Brean Down to Waterford, 
or back again ? —The detention would depend entirely upon the weather and 
the wind ; she might be detained a couple of hours, and she might not be 
detained more than one hour. 

755. It would te more out of the way for a yessel hound from Cork than to 
one bouna from Waterford? — Yes ; coming down the Bristol Channel, the 
course or a vessel bound to Cork would be more to the southward, and con- 
sequently further off from Milford. 

756. Mr. Reade.] Milford is more out of the course to Cork ?— Yes ; it is in 
the direct line to Waterford. 

787. If there were any plan for embarking the Welsh mails at Dale Bay, do 
you think the steamers to and from Waterford would not be detained more tlian 
an hour ? — An hour or two. 

I course would tile road from Carmarthen to Dale Bay take?— 

1 should say, it would go through Haverfordwest. 

789. Do you know of any natural difficulties or impediments to the running 
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of a road to that point ?— I have never examined the place, and I cannot sneak 
as to that. ^ 

790. Mr. FiCiOT.] Do you know the road from Carmarthen to Hobb’s Point 5— 

I have been over part of the road to Hobb’s Point. 

797. A new road has been made, I believe, with the assistance of Govern- 
ment ?— At the time I was there. I understood Government was to assist them 
a little ; whether they have done so or not I do not know. 

792. It is understood that a good line of road has been constructed to 

Hobb’s Point?— I considered it a very good road at that time, and reported 
upon it. ^ 

793. Is there any landing-place at Dale Bay ?— I believe not, at present. 

794. Is there any accommodation for vessels, besides the roadstead ?— There 
is no pier ; the roadstead is good and secure, but for jiacket purposes it would 
require a pier for the convenience of embarking and disembarking passengers. 

795. Can you forni any idea what would be the expense of such a pier ? — 
No, I never entered into that ; I was not ordered to examine it at the time 
I was there. 

796. No coasting vessels would call there 7 it is an outlay that would require 

to be made by the Government ?— I should think so ; I should think anything 
there must be done by the Government. * 

797. Mr. iieude.] There is no town connected with that roadstead ?— No. 

798. Mr. Morgan:\ Was there not a large outlay made at Hobb’s Point’ 

Yes. 

799. Was that made by the Government ? — I fancy so 7 the pier was built by 

a Government oliicer. ^ 

800. Mr. Viman.] How many miles an hour do you think a packet could 
steam down the Channel between Bristol and Waterford ?— I stated in my 
last examination that I should consider eight miles an hour a fair average 
all the year round for that part where you are exposed to the swell of the 
Atlantic. In the liver, between Nash Point and any part to the eastward, 

I consider the average would be 10 miles, and when exposed to the sea, eight 
miles all the year round. 

801. At what rate does the mail-coach to Milford usually travel ?— Mail- 
coaches usually travel 1 0 miles an hour. 

802. Is not the line of mail-road through South Wales parallel with the coast? 

It appeal's to be so from Cannarthen as far as Hobb’s Point. 

803. C/um-man.J What detention, in your opinion, would it be for a vessel 
bound from Bristol to Waterford calling at Dale Bay ?— I think an hour or two ; 
it depends upon the weather. 

804. Now to a vessel bound to Cork ? — Looking at it in precisely the same 
i^ht, the course being so much further to the southward in going to Cork, I 
should say it would make an additional hour or two. 

S05, Mr. Miies.J How long will it take to go from Portishead to Milford in 
a steamer of from 500 to 600 tons, and from 250 to 300 horses’ power?— The 
average would be 11 hours ; then you must allow for going to Hobb’s Point. 

1 should say the average would be 12 hours including going to Hobb’s Point. 

80O. We understand by the evidence that has been given, that it will take 
an hour to go from Bristol to Portishead ? — Yes. 

807. That is 13 hours from Bristol to Hobb's Point ? — Yes. Tire whole time 
occupied by st^m from Portishead to Hobb's Point by the class of steamers 
contemplated, including the transmission of the mail from Bristol to Portishead 
by land, would be' 13 hours. 

b07*. Ml-, f'ivian.] You are speaking of the average passage ? — Yes. 

oob. What would be the minimum passage under the most favom-able cir- 
cumstances ? — The minimum passage, under the most favourable circumstances 
of wind and tide, would be nine hom’S and a half. 

■ 1 Portishead to Hobb’s Point? — From Bristol to Hobb’s Point; 

including an hour of land transit from the Bristol Post-office to Portishead, you 
might get from Bristol to Hobb’s Point in nine hours ami a half under the 
^^^^^^^onrable circumstances ; that is, supposing the packet to take a strong 
ebb the whole way down the Bristol Channel, and a fair wind. 

, ° ^ What would it be under the most unfavourable circumstances ? — Under 

c most unfavourable circumstances, it might be from 15 to 16 hours. 

Then the range would be from 9 i hours to 15 or 16 hours? — Yes. 

p 4 812. Mr. 
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Capt 812. Mr. Reade^ Leaving a mean, of 13 hours ? — Yes. 

George Evam. 813. Chairman^ Do you mean to say, a lai’ge powerful steamer, with a 

favourable wind and tide, would not go more than 10 miles an hour ? — assume 

25 April 1842. a speed of 12 miles an hour in the calculation of nine hours and a half. 

814. Mr. Vivian.'] Of course it is very desirable to preserve regularity in 
Post-office communication? — Most decidedly. 

815. Do you think it would be desirable that there should be a variation in 
the arrival of the packets at Waterford of seven hours, with a view to a com- 
munication with the interior ? — Certainly not ; it is not desirable to have any 
variation in the arrival of the mails ; the more regular you can get them the 
better. 

81 < 5 . Do you not calculate on a difference of seven hours in the time of the 
arrival of the packet at Hobb’s Point, under favourable and unfavourable cir- 
cumstances ? — Yes ; taking the two extreme cases, as I have done. 

817. 'VS'hat class of steamers do you calculate on? — From 500 to GOO tons, 
with from 250 to 300 horses’ power. 

818. How many of those would be required? — That would depend upon the 
number of communications you would have. 

8] 9. Mr. Miles.] Do you know how long it takes the mail to go from Bristol 
to Milford? — Vilien 1 was there in October 1835 , it took 18 hours in transit 
between Bristol and Hobb’s Point. 

820. Do you know how long it takes at the present time ?— No, I do not. 

82 1. Mr. Vivian.] It appears, by reference to a return that has been fur- 
nished by the Post-office, that the mail which leaves Bristol at sis o’clock in the 
morning, anives at Hobb’s Point in 1 6 hours 44 minutes ; have you any reason 
to think that statement is not correct? — I have not. 

822. Mr. Miles.] Then, under the most unfavourable circumstances of wind 
and tide, a letter could be conveyed quicker by steam from Posset Point to 
Milford than by mail-coach ? — Yes ; than by Bristol round by road and ferry. 

823. Mr. Vivian.] It appears by the Post-office return that the distance from 
Bristol to Hobb’s Point is 149 miles six furlongs ; is that correct ?— I have no 
reason to doubt the correctness of that ; the new road from Milford to Hobb’s 
Point was not opened when I was there. 

824. Mr. Miles.] Tlien it is your opinion that a letter could be sent to Wa- 
terford from Posset Point, the packet touching at Milford, under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, than by the present route ? — I tliink it might, but 
this observation must be made. I have given you the extreme time by the 
water conveyance, and were railroads established down to Hobb’s Point, then 
letters would he veiy much accelerated by that mode, and the great uncertainty 
of water conveyance avoided. 

825. Chairman.] What difference of time would you allow for letters being 
conveyed from Bristol to Brean Down, and so to Milford? — ^Two hours and a 
half less, using the railroad to Brean Down. 

826. Sir Denham Norre^s^] What have you put down as the distance from 
Portishead to Milford Haven r — Ninety-six and a half miles. 

827. In the course of the commission of Post-office inqufry, upon which 
you were employed, you examined the harbour of Holyhead, I believer — 
I did. 

828. Have you had your attention called to the report of Sir James Gordon 
and Captain Beechey as to the relative merits of Holyhead and Portdjnllaen as 
a packet station to Dublin — ^Yes, I read their report. 

829. Do you agree with that report or not? — Perfectly; it coincides exactly 
with one I made several years before on the same subject. 

830. Is the present harbour of Holyhead, in your opinion, capable of holding 
a superior class of vessels, sufficient to perform two voyages a day between 
Holyhead and Dublin.' — No; the present harbour is insufficient, and I reported 
upon it. It ought to be increased. 

V f' there capabilities of increasing the harbour at Holyhead ? — Yes ; 

01 the pier may be built upon a bank which is now inexistence; and I 
t^k the iDlan of Sir James Gordon and Captain Beechev, as shown in the 
chart they sent in, is a very good one. 

832. HaveyouyourselfexaminedtlieBay of Portdynllaen ? — I went to look at 
the bay in consequence of hearing it was likely to become a packet station, 
ana i wrote a letter to the Admiralty objecting to it ; first, from the enormous 

expense 
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expense of building a pier there or a hai-bour; and next, the m-eat danger in 
attempting to look for it at night in the bottom of the bay with anythin! Hke 
a northerly wind, inasmuch as if the vessel missed the harbour it woidd be 
certain destruction to her and every soul on board. ’ 

833. Can you state anything in favour of making Holyhead in thick weather 
in preference to the Bay of Port Dynllaen ?— Yes ; you may run in in any weather 
close to Holyhead, the shore being steep and bold, and you can alwa^ eet off 
on one tack or another; there is likewise a provision there for the safety of the 
packets, which attracted my attention from never having known anythin^- of 
the land in my life. The Stag rock, on which the lighthouse is built is con- 
nected with the main land by a chain-bridge. I was surprised at the number 
of sea-fov/1 upon the rock, and asked why they congregated in such numbers 
and were regularly fed every day. The harbour-master told me that they were 
objects of his care and anxiety, for that when the packets in foggy wkther 
could not make out any land, and finding by their lead they were close to the 
shore, they were in the habit of fii-ing a gun, and at the report, the sea-fowl flew 
up screaming, and thus indicated the position of the packet instantly. I tried 
that experiment when I was there, and found it answer inimitably 

834. There is nothing of that description at Port Dynllaen ?~No ; there is no 
rode extending from the shore which you could put a lighthouse upon. ■ 

835. Then, in addition to the difference of distance between Dublin and 
Portyli}m, and Dublin and Holyhead, you think, in respect of the harbour the 
advantages are in favour of Holyhead ?— Decidedly ; and at crossing from 
Holyhead, you always take the tide at right angles, and, consequently, it is 
upon yoim beam ; it does not accelerate or retard the progress of the vessel. 
Coming fi*om Port Dynllaen, on the contraiy, you would have to make an oblique 
course, any other than which might endanger you in getting neai* the Kish 
Bank. 

836. Mr. Reade.] You would not have so much of the head-wind from Port 
Dynllaen as from Holyhead ?— You might have a slant from the one wliich you 
would not from the other ; and the distance would be increased considerably 
by the precaution you would have to take in rounding the Kish Bank. 

837. Mr. W. Joknso) 7 .'] What is the run of the tide off Holyhead ?— It runs 
nearly up ^d down Channel when you get outside the Race; between that and 
the Kish-light it runs nearly in the direction of the Channel. 

838. Chairman.'] Do you think there would be any difficulty in having a 
l^ge powerful class of steamers running between Holyhead and Kingsto'wn 
similar to those which now go between Kingstown and Liverpool ? — ^The present 
harbour at Holyhead is not calculated for that class of vessels at all times of 
the tide ; it must be enlarged. 

839. Ill the course of your employment on that commission did you examine 
the stations at Portpatrick and Donaghadeer — T did; I examined both har- 
bours very minutely. 

840. Will you state what was the result of vuur opinion and report? — 
I strongly recommended they should be done away with. 

S41 . Did you propose any substitute ?— I did ; Cairn ;iyan in Loch Ryan on 
the Scotch, and Loch Larne on the Irish shore. 

_ 842.^ In making that report, was your attention confined solely to the mari- 
time view of the question, or in conjunction with the facility of conveying 
letters t — It was both as to facility of communication and the maritime ques- 
fron ; but I look upon the harbour at Portpatrick to be entirdy useless except 
tor very small vessels. 

S43. Would the sea passage between the points you speak of be longer or 
shorter than the existing one ? — The sea passage would be longer ; but as a 
superior class of vessels might be employed, the time occupied would be about 
the same ; the distance would be greater, Imt the vessels would go quicker, the pre- 
sent harbour not being capable of holding any but the smallest class of steamei’s. 

^ °44- Can Portpatoick be made accessible for a sufficiently large class of 
? — No, any outlay you would make upon Portpatrick would not make 
a^^ufficient hai'bour of it. It appeared to me, as fast as they built the outer 
Pier, the sea washed it away in the winter, and I therefore considered it was a 
useless expense, just the same as throwing the money into the sea. 

845. Mr. W. Johnson] Did you survey that line at all with reference to 
running up to Belfast ? — I did. 

^•43. G • 846. What 
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846. What is your opinion of going to Belfast in preference to Lame ? — My 
opinion was, thatLarne was very much preferable, unless a harbour were at Belfast. 

847. Have you been at Belfast since the alteration has been made in the 
liaibour? — No ; I strongly recommended to the gentlemen I met at that time 
from Belfast, the members for the town and others, to form a harbour which 
would admit steamers at all times of the tide. 

848. Are you aware of the alteration which has taken place there? — No, I 
have never been there since 1835. 

849. Then you cannot speak of that harbour in its present state, since the 
new cut has been opened? — I cannot speak of it at present at all. 

850. Then if the harbour of Belfast were in such a state that packets could 
run up at all times of the tide, should you recommend it, or Larne, as a 
station ? — I should recommend Larne as a packet station for this reason, that 
all the letters from Lame for Belfast, and for the South of Ireland, would get 
from Larne as quickly as by water ; and all those that went round by the 
North would be accelerated very considerably by starting from Larne, and 
going round by the new road. 

85 \ . What difference do you think it would make in the length of the pas- 
sage from Loch Ryan, going to Larne or to Belfast? — I cannot answer that 
question, not knowing what part of Belfast Loch the packet would go to. 

85:2. Chavvman^ Have you any additional information to give on this sub- 
ject to that contained in the Sixth Report of the Commissioners of Post-ofBce 
Inquiry, in 1835? — No; I think everything relative to the mails is in that 
Report. 



Jovis,, 28® die Aprilis, 1842. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Lore! Emlyn. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. 
Mr. Grogan. 

Mr. W. Johnson. 

Mr. Miles. 



Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 
Mr. Reade. 

Mr. Vivian. 



LORD INGESTRE, in the Chair. 



Mr. William Smith, called in ; and Examined. 

853. Chairman^ DO you reside in Bristol ? — I do. 

854. What is your occupation ? — I am a merchant and general agent. 

855. Is your business connected with the Irish trade generahy? — Yes, a 
good deal. 

856. With what ports do you trade ? — More with Dublin and Cork. 

857. Do pu often go to Ireland? — About once a year. 

858. VTiich way do you go ? — I generally go by Liverpool. 

859. Which way do you send your correspondence to the South of Ireland? 
— Always by the north mail, unless it is when the packets are sailing from 
Bristol. 

860. You never send by tbe Milford packets ? — ^Never, if I can avoid it. 

861 . Do you receive many letters by the Milford line P—Not many now ; not 
one where I used formerly to receive 20 or 30. 

8d2. Y'ou write by the Liverpool mail? — Yes, unless I have an opportunity 
by our own packets. 

863. The direct packets from Bristol ? — Yes. 

S64. Do you conceive that letters arrive with greater regularity by the mail 
through Dublin than by Milford ?— I think, in bad or indifferent weather, there 
is greater certaintj'. In fine weather, the letters would he somewhat sooner in 
Waterford by the Milford mail; but in the winter season, when we are most 
anxious about our correspondence, I always prefer writing by Dublin. 

865. Is tbe advantage greater of writing to Cork by Dublin than to Water- 
ford ?— Writing by Dublin, your letters will arrive at Cork at tbe same time as 
by Milford, and -with more certainty. 

866 . Chairman^ 
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S66. C/mrmau.] Can you give the Committee any information as to the 
amount of imports between Cork and Bristol, and Waterford and Bristol >— 
I have a statement, showing the total amounts of imports to Bristol from Cork 
Waterford, and other places, for the 13 months, from April 1839 to April 184o’ 

867. Where did you get it from i-From the public documents; from what 
we call our ‘ daiJy lists. 

868. Aie you satisfied of its correctness ?— Yes. 



Mr. WilliaiH S'miih- 



28 April 1842. 



[The same was handed in, and read, as follows :] 



Imports to Bristol from Ireland, from 5 April 1839 to 5 April 1840. 



Barrels of bacon 
Tierces of beef - 
Barrels, pork 
Casks, butter 
Boxes of eggs - 
Sacks, flour 
Diilo, oatmeal - 
Bolls, wheat 
Ditto, barley 
Ditto, oais 
Tons, potatoes - 
Pigs - 
Casks, iarc) 

Cows - - - 

Sheep - - - 

Horses - 

Casks, whisky 
Ditto, porter 
Cases, merchandize 
Bags, feathers - 
Boxes, salmon - 
Casks of veils 
Bales of leather - 
Boxes of soap - 
Salted hides 
Boxes, candles - 





TOTAL. 


CORK. 


WATERFORD. 


OTHER 

PLACES. 


- 


- 


7,147 


3.087 


3,558 


602 


- 


- 


1,887 


417 


- None - 


1,470 


- 


- 


2,881 


1,599 


117 


1,165 


■ 




33.8S4 


22,741 


10,500 


623 


- 


- 


4.891 


4,373 


690 


128 


- 


- 


10,753 


4,063 


5,900 


800 


" 


- 


1 2,981 


1,814 


670 


497 


- 


■ 


18,703 


336 


10,805 


7,563 


- 


- 


5,449 


323 


4,100 


1,026 


- 


- 


98,647 


i »b56i 


35.600 


49,496 


- 


- 


622 


247 


- None - 


376 


- 


- 


126,128 


18,850 


54,135 


63.143 




- 


81 


31 


20 


30 


- 


- 


2,818 


1,562 


993 


273'. 




- 


8,197 


2,265 


3,6 s 6 


2,406 


- 


' 


612 


70 


357 


185 


- 


- 


449 


118 


14 


317 


’ 


- 


7,242 


1,313 


1,000 


4,929 


- 


- 


429 


250 


1 174 


5 


- 


- 


313 


S33 


26 


53 


- 


- 


1,700 


1,503 


90 


107 


- 


- 


200 


86 


38 


76 




- 


320 


236 


9 


75 


- 


- 


300 


203 


- None - 


97 


- 


- 


3,500 


1,934 


130 


1,436 


“ 


- 


100 


40 


- None - 


60 



S69. Can you give the Committee any statements of the exports from Bristol 
to the same places in Ireland ? — I can obtain a statement of the ej^orts, and 
hand it in on a future day. 

870. Do you know the average number of cabin and deck passengers between 
Cork and Bristol, and Waterford and Bristol? — Ibave ascertained, through the 
steam-packet office, that the average number of cabin passengers from Water- 
ford is about seven per voyage; I cannot tell the number of deck passengers. 

^ 871. Is that summer and winter ? — It is the average for all parts of the yeai-; 
It IS sometimes more, and sometimes less. 

872. How many from Cork? — From Cork tlie average is about four times 
that number. 



873* Twenty-eight per voyage ? — Yes. 

874* What is the cabin fare from Cork to Bristol ? — Two pounds. 

G 2 875. And 
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875. And from Waterford to Bristol ? — ^Thirty shillings. 

876. Can you state the expense by mail from Bristol to Hobb’s Point? — The 
expense by mail from Bristol to Hobb’s Point would be about 3 1 . 10 5. or 3 1 . 
12 5. inside, including coachmen and guard. 

877. And the fare by the packet to Waterford ? — I understand it is a guinea. 
I consider it would cost 5 1 . to take you to Waterford by Hobb’s Point. 

878. Then the expense by the mail from Bristol to Hobb’s Point, and of the 
steam-boat from Hobb’s Point to Waterford, would be 5 1 . ; and from Bristol to 
Waterford by the steam-boat direct would be how much? — It is 1 1 . IOj. the 
fare, and 2 s. 6 d. the steward. I know of no other expense. I do not include 
the expense of living in either. 

879. Do you think an increase of passengers and business would take place, 
if a daily line of packets were established from some point in the Bristol Chan- 
nel to some point in the South of Ireland ? — I think there would be an increase 
of business and of communication generally. 

880. Would there be any saving of time in transmitting the mail by a fast 
line of packets, say from Brean Down or Portishead? — Yes, there woxilcl be a 
saving of time. 

8S1. To what extent ? — There would be a saving of five or six hours. 

882. How long do you think a packet would take from Brean Down to 
Waterford, assuming it to be a large packet of 600 tons, and of 250 horses’ 
power ? — A fast vessel ought to go in 15 or 16 hours. 

883. Assuming that the packets going from Brean Down make the passage 
upon an average in 18 hours, that is, allowing two hours for going from Bristol 
to Brean Down, and embai’kation, what saving of time would be effected over 
the present arrangement of going by Milford ? — It takes 1 7 hours going to Mil- 
ford, and it is a good passage to go across in 10 hours. 

884. Do they do it in 10 ? — I think not ; but I put the most favourable pas- 
sage in good weather. 

885. That is 27 hours from Bristol to Waterford? — Yes. 

886. Then there would be a saving of seven hours in going direct from 
Bristol, over going by Milford, under the most favourable circumstances ? — 
Yes. 

887. In your opinion, would there he a greater saving to the public of time 
and money by that arrangement ? — I think there would be a great saving by 
any good communication from Bristol, or the neighbourhood of Waterford or 
Cork. 

888. From your knowledge of the general communication between Bristol 
and the South of Ireland, are you of opinion there would be sufficient trade to 
make that establishment pay ? — I think if there were good packets, the trade 
would increase most materi^y ; I tliink a much greater number of passengers 
would go. 

889. Do you think it would be a convenience to the southern parts of Eng- 
land as well as Ireland ? — I think it would be a great convenience. 

890. You said the saving in time and money would be great in going to tbe 
South of Ireland from Bristol, over going by Milford ; would not the saving be 
greater still in going to Cork : — I think not much. 

891. Would it cost as much to go to the South of Ireland by Milford, as by 
Liverpool ? — 1 think there would be a saving in going by Milford, but not 
much ; but there is not such a certainty ; no one would travel through South 
Wales except on business. 

892. Have you any trade at Limerick or Clonmel ? — Yes. 

893. Now taking the course of the year, which way do you now go ? — Al- 
ways by Liverpool and Dublin. 

894. "RTiy r — For greater certainty, comfort, and conveniences of all kinds. 

895. Would you do that if there were a regular fast line of packets estab- 
lished from Bristol or its neighbourhood ?— Certainly not ; if there were Post- 
office packets from Bristol to the South of Ireland, I would never go by 
Dublin. 

896. Will you state the expense, as near as you can, to go, say to Clonmel, 
by Liverpool? — It would be about 51 . 10s. 

•897. What would it cost going by Bristol to the same point by the proposed 
line of packets, assuming the fare to remain as it is by the present steamers ?— 

898. Mr. 
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898. Mr. Miles.] When you go to Liverpool, you go on business of your 
own, I suppose ? — Yes. 

899. You have business of your own at Liverpool, which takes you that way 
instead of going dhxct to Waterford ? — I have business at Liverpool. 

900. It takes you round that way at present?— It does at present. 

901. Mr. Fmaw.] You stated that you usually send your letters to the South 

of Ireland by Liverpool and Dublin ? — Yes. 

902. Does not that depend upon the time of day at which your letters are 
written ? — It does. 

903. At what time does the mail leave Bristol for Liverpool? — At six o’clock 
in the evening. 

904. And for Milford ? — At seven in the morning. 

905. Then if a letter is written in the evening, would you send it by Milford 
or Liverpool ?— If it were going to the South of Ireland it would go by Milford, 
but a duplicate would go the next day by the north mail, for the purpose of 
insuring it. 

906. You stated it requires 27 hours to go from Bristol to Waterford by Mil- 
ford ; — Yes ; I think it is about that time under favourable circumstances. 

907. How many hours does it require to go from Bristol to Liverpool by the 
railway ? — Fifteen. 

908. And from Liverpool to Dublin by the steam-boat ?— Twelve hours. 

909. And from Dublin to Waterford? — Ten hours. 

910. That is 37 hours from Bristol to Waterford by Liverpool and Dublin? 
—Yes. 

911. That is independent of the time that would be required at the different 
post-of&ces to sort the letters ? — I think you could make the whole journey in 
37 horn’s from Bristol. 



912. Mr. The passengers would, but not the letters? — I tliink the 

letters would. 

913. You would allow no time for sorting? — If Iwrite aletter either in Bris- 
tol or Livei-pool this evening it arrives at Liverpool to-morrow morning, it gets 
to Dublin to-morrow night, and to Waterford the next morning. 

914. You would go by the same conveyance aa the mail? — Yes; I consider 
I am. going in the best way. 

915. Mr. Vivian^ Then the shortest time possible in which you could by 
railway and steam-boat get from Bristol to Waterford by Liverpool and Dublin 
IS 37 hours, without allowing any time at the post-office for sorting letters ? — 
I consider a letter would go in that time. 

916. And by Milford it would go in 27 hours? — Under very favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

9U* By the mail from Bristol to Milford Haven, and by steam-boat from 
Milford to Waterford ? — Yes ; but there are so many causes of delay. In the first 
place, in crossing the Aust passage you might meet with an impediment ; then 
I have kno^vn the mail detained a whole day at Milford, it could not cross. 
I have also known that the packets at Milford could not cross for two days ; 
aow I have never known anything of that kind at Liverpool. 

9^8. If propel’ landing-places were made at the Aust passage, do you think 
any delay there might be avoided ? — I cannot say anything on tliat head. 

919^- What is the cause of the delay at Milford ; is it the inefficiency of the 
boats r — I have heard so. 

920. But still the present packets usually perform the voyage in the time you 
*iave mentioned, lO hours ? — Fi’om 10 to 12 hours in fair weather, but in rough 
Weather there is no certainty in the packets ; at least as far as our letters show 



921. Supposing the packets were to go from Kingroad, you would double the 
s ent of sea-voyage that they have from Milford to Waterford? — ^Yes; but I 
packets w’ould be superior altogether. Even the packets they have 
^ say they are not very efficient) will make their voyage, 
en the Milford packets will not make theirs. 

M^ord assume a more efficient packet than they have at present at 

« ^"3* And in making the comparison you argue on more powerful packets 
® Bristol, and on the present inefficient packets from Milford? — No; I am 



0-43- 



making 



Mr. William Smith. 



28 April 1842. 
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maMng a comparisoii between the present very inefficient packets they have 
at Bristol, and the present packets at Milford. 

28 April 1842. g24. Supposing the packets were to start from Kingroad, would they not have 

to start immediately upon the arrival of the mail from London, at all times of 
the tide?— Yes, I suppose they would have to wait for the arrival of the mail 
from London. 

925. At what hour does the mail arrive at Bristol ? — At present the London 
mail arrives at one in the morning. 

926. And consequently the packets would have to go down the Channel in 
the dead of the night?— Under the present arrangements, if they put the mail 
on board immediately, they would. 

927. Mr. There is a day mail to Bristol? — Yes. 

928. Is there any objection to putting the letters on board immediately after 
the day ma£ arrives ? — No. 

929. Mr. Vivian.'} At what time does the night mail for London leave 
Bristol r — At one in the morning. 

930. Then the paclfets from Waterford would have to work their way up the 
Channel in the dead of the night also ? — Yes ; but there is a day mail in the 
morning, at 48 minutes after eight. 

931. But the principal mail, which arrives in London in the morning, leaves 
at one o’clock? — Yes. It can be of very little consequence to merchants 
whether they receive their letters by the day or night mail now ; there is only 
a difference of four hours. 

932. Is it not more convenient to a merchant to receive his lettei’s in the 
morning than in the afternoon ? — Yes ; but if he receives them twice a day, it 
would be better than once. 

933. Mr. Miles.] By which is there greatest regularity, the Dublin or Milford 
route, in the delivery of letters ?— By the Dublin route. 

934. Mr. Fitnfin.] Do you not think there would be difficulties in the navi- 
gation of the Bristol Channel in a dark night and at dead low-water spring 
tides r — I am not sufficiently acquainted with it to give any opinion upon that. 
From what I have heard, and from my experience of what the Great Western 
steam-ship has done, 1 should say there would be no difficulty. 

935. The usual practice with the Bristol steamers is to start at the top of the 
tide and go down -with the ebb, so that they may have the tide with them in 
their passage down Channel, and the flood on the Irish coast ? — Yes. 

936. Do you not think there would be occasionally delay if they were to 
start at other times of the tide ? — I am not able to state what difference it would 
make. 

937. Mr. Mo?-^a7i.} Has Bristol a great trade witli South Wales? — It has 
a considerable trade with South Wales. 

93S. Would the effect of having a post-office communication direct from 
Bristol to the South of Ireland very much affect the trade of Bristol and South 
Wales ; or how would you propose to make good the con’espondence between 
Bristol and South Wales ?— From Merthyr, and all that neighbourhood, down 
as far as Cardiff, I think the letters would have to come from Bristol. 

939. What would you do with the Swansea letters ? — It would certainly be 
injurious to the Swansea letters if they came round by Bristol ; of course they 
would be some time longer on their way. 

940. Mr. Vivian.] If Bristol by Milford is 10 hours nearer to Waterford 
than by Liverpool ; Cardiff, Newport, and every other place in South Wales,, 
would he proportionably nearer to Waterford than Bristol would be? — Yes. 

941. Mr. Morffan^ Do you not think that the ai’rangement that is now 
suggested, of having a direct communication from Bristol to the South of 
freland by steam-boats, rvithout going through South Wales, would be 
extremely injurious, and very inconvenient to the whole of the southern part 
of the Principality? — I think it would be injurious to the extreme southern 
part. 

942. To the whole of the mining and manufacturing districts of South 
Wales, from Pembroke to Newport ?— I do not think it would be to Mertb)T, 
or Cardiff, or Newport. 

943. Would not the letters have to go from Newport to Bristol, or fro® 
Cardiff to Bristol, in order to go to Ireland ; and would not that be a ^eat 
impediment? — I think there would be so very little difference in the time, 

^ that 
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that the greater certainty there would be of their letters going without any Mr. William SmitL 
delay from. Bristol would make up for it. 

944. Is there any uncertainty in letters going now ? — I think there is. April 1842. 

945. Have you ever known it ? — I have known it frequently ; so much so, that 
I have no confidence in their going ; I would not depend upon a letter ioine 
by Milford. 

946. Have you ever known a letter not go ?— It might as well not go as be 

a week in going. ^ 

947. Have you ever known a letter a week in going ? — I have. 

94S. Was that from delay in crossing the Channel ?— Yes. 

949. If there is delay in crossing the Channel at one point, there must be 
delay in crossing the Channel at another ? — No, I think not. 

950. Was the delay on the passage in consequence of the weather? — Yes. 

95 1 . Then would there not be delay in crossing from Cardiff to Bristol, when 
there was delay in crossing the Old Passage ?— I believe the steam-boats between 
Cardiff and Bristol have been able to perform the voyage when there has been 
a very great difficulty in crossing the Passage. 

952. Such steam-boats as there are now? — Such steam-boats as there are 
now even. 

953. At all times of the tide and in all states of the weather ?~Not at all 
times of the tide, but certainly when the weather has been very bad. 

954. Have you ever known either of the steam-boats stopped or delayed in 
consequence of the weather ? — No, I cannot say I have. 

955. You cannot say they have not been ? — No, I cannpt ; though I think it 
it is likely if they had been stopped I should have heard of it. 

956. With regard to the uncertainty of the passage, to what do you attribute 
that ; do you attribute it to the inconvenience of the Aust Ferry or to the 
inefficiency of the packets at Milford ? — ^To the inefficiency of the packets at 
Milford ; that is the impression on my mind. 

957. Then if the Aust Ferry were improved and there were proper packets at 
Milford, do you think there would be that uncertainty of which you now speak ? 

—If there were better packets at Milford, I think there would be greater cer- 
tainty of the mail getting across, as far as regards letters. 

958. Do you think there would be greater difficulty in proper packets cross- 
ing from Milford to Waterford than from Bristol to Waterford? — Not with 
equally good packets ; if the packets were the same, I do not see that there 
would be any difference. 

959- Sir Denham Notreys!] As a merchant, which should you say is of the 
greatest importance, to have occasionally very great rapidity in post-office 
communication, attended with occasional delays, or to have regularity of post- 
office communication ? — I should consider a regular communication the best. 

960. You would prefer a line of communication which would give you a cer- 
tainty of 40 hours to one which would give you occasionally 30 hours, and 
occasionally 50 hours ? — I would. 

961. Mr. Miles^ Are you in the habit of sending by the Milford line to 
Waterford ? —If I get an order after the North mail goes, or in case there is no 
packet going direct, I then, as a mattter of course, write by Milford, but I always 
send a duplicate next day by Dublin. 

962. Mr. Morgan^ If there is a packet going direct to Bristol, you send that 
way to Waterford ? — Yes. 

963. Mr. Milesi] Would you be able to get the goods back by the next 
steamer to Bristol, supposing you were to send the order by Milford ? — I think 

964- Should you be able to do so if you sent direct from Bristol ? — Yes, 
i have done so. It generally occurs at those times of the year when the goods 
particularly required, so that unless we can write by the Bristol packets, we 
cannot procure them in time. 

965. Then you prefer writing by the Bristol packets to any other mode? — 
tes, we do. 

If a new line of packets were established from Bristol 
° ^y^^rford, should you consider it necessary to send a duplicate ? — I should, 
until I got confidence in the line ; if I found that letters were correctly deli- 
vered, I should not. 

°-43- G 4 967. On 
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967. On wliat do you ground your want of confidence at present r— Upon 
letters not coming direct to hand. 

968. What do you attribute that to?— The delays on the line. 

969. On what part of the line ? — I cannot say 5 but I should suppose 
between Milford and Waterford. 

970. Then, if there were good packets established there, which line would 
you send your letters by, Liverpool or Milford ? — I would stUl continue to send 
my letters by the Liverpool line. 

971. Mr. Movf/an.'] If you had a post-office communication direct fiom 
Bristol to the South of Ireland by steam, would you then think it necessary to 
send a duphcate by Milford or Liverpool, or any other way ?— No, I do not 
think I woffid. 

972. Sir Denham Norreys.] Can you not send a slup-letter now by the 
packets from Bristol to the South of Ireland ? — 

973. Do you ever do so?— Yes, always, by any of the packets that are 
sailing. 

974. Then do you send a duplicate by Dublin too ? — No. 

975. Mr. W. Johnson.'] Do you consider a letter sent by the line of packets 
from Biistol to the South of Ireland more certain to go than those sent by 
Milford r — Yes. 

976. Mr. Miles.] Is any bag made up to go by the Bristol packets to Ireland 
by the Post-office ? — There is, by all the packets. 

977. Mr. W. Johrisoti.] Is there a bag made up in Ireland of letters sent by 
the Bristol packets ? — ^Tnere is. 

978. Is that made up by the Post-office ? — It is. 



Mr. Thomas Parsons, called in ; and Examined. 

979. Chairman^ YOU are Postmaster of Waterford? — Yes. 

gSo. At what hour does the mail packet leave Waterford for Hobb’s Point ? 
— ^Wlien the coaches keep proper time, the mails should be on board the 
packets every morning at 15 minutes after six o’clock. 

981 . Do you wait for the coaches ? — ^Yes, always. 

9S2. Are they often behind time? — In the winter months, probably half an 
hour or an hour ; and sometimes two or three hours. 

983. WTiat number of towns do the coaches come from ? — One from Lime- 
rick and Clonmel, and one from Cork. 

984. Then I understand you despatch the mail from those towns and Water- 
ford by that packet ? — Yes. 

985. To what places do you send mails by the packets to Hobb’s Point ?— To 
Hobb’s Point, Tenby, Haverfordwest, St. Clare’s, Pembroke, Swansea, Narberfii, 
Carmarthen, Bristol, and London. 

986. What mails do you receive in return? — From all those towns to which 
bags are forwarded, except from London ; we receive no mail from London by 
Hobb’s Point. 

957. Do you receive letters by these packets from places west of London; 
for instance, between London and Bristol ? — think they all go round by 
Dubhn. 

958. Mr. Milesi] Would a Bath letter go round by Dublin ?■ — Yes, I think 
so ; I think the general course is by Dublin. 

gSg. Chairman^ Do you send a mail to London vid Dublin? — Yes; a mail 
is despatched every evening at six o’clock to Dubhn. 

990. Then you have two mails to London and one from London ? — ^Yes. 

991. How do you send letters to the South of England from Waterford;— 
Both by Dublin and by Bristol. Letters for Southampton are sent to London, 
and letters for Cornwall go by Bristol. 

992. You send letters for Southampton by London ? — If a letter be posted at 
Waterford before the departure of the Dublin mail at six o’clock, it goes round 
by Dublin ; and if posted after the departure of the Dublin mail, it by 
Hobb s Point, and on to London, to go to Southampton. 

993* What is the average time occupied by the Milford packets? — ^About IS 
hours. They go quicker than they come. That is put down as the average. 

994- Both ways ? — Yes, thereabouts ; that is the general average. 

995- Mr. Peade^ That is to Waterford Q,uay ?— Yes. i 

996. Chairman.] 
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096. C/iairman.] At what hour is the mail despatched from Bristol to Water- 

? Ten minutes before six in the morning. 

997 . With your average of 13 hours, what is the time occupied from Bristol 
to Waterford?— About 30 hours. 

098. At what time does the mail from Dublin arrive in Waterford? — At nine 
o’clock in the moi-ning. 

ono. At what time does tlie packet arrive from Hobb’s Point ? — At an average 
about noon. 

1000. Is that a convenient an-angement for the merchants, getting one set 
of letters at one time, and another at another ? — No, quite the reverse ; they 
would rather have their Welsh correspondence delivered with their correspond- 
ence from Dublin, because they have to be watching the arrival of the Welsh 
mail, which in the winter months is very uncertain. 

1001. Do you think there would be an advantage if the Hobb’s Point mail 
were made to come in as soon as that from Dublin ? — Certainly; that is what 
the merchants particularly desire, for then they receive their Dublin and Welsh 
letters at the same rime. 

1002. Does much of the eorrespondence of the South of England come by 
Milford ? — Very little, it is neai-ly all sent round by Dublin ; but it may be well 
to remark, that there is a considerable correspondence from the South of Ire- 
land passes by Hobb’s Point for South Wales, the South of England, the West 
Indies, and other parts of the world. 

1003. And the return correspondence ? — It is sent round by Dublin ; that is 
the difference. 

1004. Can you give any opinion as to the utility of the Milford packet sta- 
tion ? — It has appeared to me for a long time, that the Milford packet station 
ought to be discontinued or removed to the neighbourhood of Bristol. 

1 005. Why do you think it would be an advantage to remove it to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol ? — The circulation of the letters would be so much quicker 
from tlie South of England to the South of Ireland. 

1006. By the South of England ; do you understand what is generally called 
the West of England as well? — Yes, Portsmouth and Falmouth, and all places 
to the south of Bxdstol. 

1007. Is there much communication between the South of Ireland and the 
West Indies ? —Yes, a good number of letters pass ; chiefly from the counties 
of Cork and Limerick. 

1008. Do they pass through Waterford ? — Yes; and very likely many may 
be sent vid Dublin, of which I know nothing. 

1009. Can you state to the Committee how you think the advantage of a 
quicker circulation could be obtained by tbe proposed alteration? — At present 
a letter posted in Waterford on Monday evening at five, and forwarded to Dub- 
lin, is not delivered in London till Wednesday evening; and the answer to 
that letter, provided it be written the same evening, would not be due in Water- 
ford and reaxly for delivei*y before 10 o’clock on Friday morning. Again, a letter 
for Southampton posted on Monday in Waterford at five o'clock, would not be 
delivered in Southampton until the Thursday morning, and the answer to that 
letter would not be due in Waterford until Saturday. Now if there were a 
packet station in the neighbourhood of Bristol, a letter posted any time of the 
iiight of Monday, and leaving Waterford at five o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
would be due in London on Wednesday morning at six o’clock; and if 
addressed to Southampton, it would be due there at an early hour on the same 
day ; and the answer to that letter (for they would probably make new arrange- 
ments at Southampton) would be due in Waterford at eight o’clock on Thursday 
evening. 

1010. Would that letter arrive too late for delivery in Waterford the next 
evening ? — No ; we deliver them until nine o’clock. 

1011. If those advantages apply to Wateifford, what would be the advantage 
to Cork? — The advantage to Cork would be decidedly great; for, notwith- 
standing that Cork has two daily mails, via Dublin, to London and the South of 
England, the transmission of them is very tedious compared to what it might, 
be under the proposed new an-angement ; for instance, an answer to a letter 
posted in Cork, at seven o'clock on Monday evening, for London, and forwarded 

W aterford and Portishead, should be due in Cork at eight o’clock on Friday 
morning. 

M3- H 1012. What 
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Mr. 1012. "What time would it take a letter to go in the quickest wav bv tli 

Thomus Parsons, present arrangement, so as to get an answer ? — A letter from Cork, poster! nr 
five o’clock on Monday evening, would be due in London on Thursday morniuJ 
Apni 1842. answer to that letter would not be due in Cork until Saturday aftern^’ 

at half-past three. ’ 

1013. That is Saturday afternoon, instead of Friday morning ? Yes. 

1014. When you say Cork, I presume the same advantages would apply to 
the intermediate towns, such as Clonmel ? — Clonmel might gain a day in its 
correspondence with Southampton. 

1015. Also to Dungarvon and Youghal?— Dungai-von and Youghal would 
have a great advantage ; they would have their letters at an early hour in the 
morning. At present a letter posted in Clonmel at five o’clock in the afternoon 
of Monday, is not delivered in London until Wednesday afternoon, and the 
answer is not due until Friday morning. If a letter were sent from Clonmel to 
Southampton ou Monday evening, it would not be delivered until Thursday 
and the answer would not be back to Clonmel until Saturday ; but by the new 
arrangement it would be due on Friday morning. 

1016. The same advantages would apply to Clonmel as to Waterford ?— The 
answer would be due in Waterford on Thursday evening, and in Clonmel on 
Friday morning. 

1017. Would it not be an advantage that the letters you state as leaving 
Clonmel on Monday, should be delivered in London on Wednesday by the 
morning delivery? — ^Yes. 

1018. So as to secure an answer by Wednesday evening’s post? — Yes; that 
would be the great object in view. 

1019. Do you think, besides the advantage to Waterford, Cork, limerick, 
and the intermediate places, any towns north of Waterford would derive any 
advantage from a daily mail?— I think Ross and Wexford, which have consider- 
able trade and correspondence with the South of England, would derive great 
advantage by the change. 

1 020. It has been matter of consideration which would be the most advan- 
tageous post, Cork or Waterford, in a Post-office view of the matter; what is 
your opinion thereon ? — I conceive that Waterford would be fai* more desirable 
for the intercoiu'se with the South of Ireland ; and again, I think Cork would 
have all the advantages of a direct communication, by receiving her letters 
through Waterford. Supposing a packet station were established at Waterford, 
the letters for Cork would leave Waterford at midnight, and would arrive at 
Cork at half-past eight o’clock the next morning ; if the packets went direct to 
Cork, a letter leaving Portishead at three o’clock in the morning would be due 
in Cork about one o'clock the next morning ; therefore the letter would remain 
either on hoard the packet or in the post-office until seven o’clock, and the 
answer to that letter would be sent from Cork about midnight, so as to arrive 
at Portishead in time for the next mail going to London. So that it would be 
precisely the same in point of time with respect to Cork as to Waterford, only 
that Cork would have the advantage of a delivery a couple of hoims earlier, 
and a later hour to answer letters. 

1021. If the packets were established straight to Cork, they would have 
that advantage ? — Yes ; they would receive their letters at seven o’clock in- 
stead of nine, wliich is notliing in a commercial view, I believe ; merchants 
generally consider nine or half-past nine a proper time for receiving letters,, 
and instead of posting their letters if they came by Waterford at seven o’clock, 

^^ey would have till eight or nine or ten, which is the only 
difference I can see. The advantEige with respect to Waterford is, that the 
mail is travelling at night and arrives in Cork only one hour later than letters 
would be delivered if they went direct. 

1022. Suppose packets to be established to Cork, what would be the effect 
upon the towns east of Cork?— There would not be much difference with 
respect to Clonmel and Limerick, because the mails leaving Cork at an early 

our could be delivered at those towns in the course of five or six hours ; but 
with respect to Ross and Wexford there would be a day’s loss ; at Garrick also 
there would be a loss. 

j02.3. Is there much correspondence between South Wales and the South of 
freland? Yes, there is considerable correspondence, particularly with Swansea, 
Cardiff, and Newport. ^ 

1024. Supposing 
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,024- Supposing the proposed plan of moving the packets were carried into 
effect, how would it affect the correspondence between the South of Ireland and 
those places you have mentioned ?-Tlie change would be of advantage as re- 
spects Cardiff and Newport, for at present a letter posted in Waterford on Mon 
day night is not delivered in either of those towns until Weduesdav morninv 
and the answer is not due in Waterford until noon on Fridav • but if sent hv 
Portishead or Brean Down the answer should be due on Thursday evening • 
It IS hkely by the Aange that Swansea should lose eight houi-s, and the othir 
towns going on to Hobb s Point should be delayed more, 
f removed as proposed, would you have the letters 

for the South of Ireland generally from London and the South of England con 
veyed by those packets ?-_Yes ; not only letters to the South of Irelmd, but all 
letters from the South of England. ’ 

1026. Would lettos go from Yorkshire and the North to the South of Ire- 
land in that way ?— Yes, I think so, on account of the railroads 

1027. Mv.Reade.] If you had a letter to send from Bii-miugiiam to Water 
ford, how would you send it ?— It would go by Liverpool 

1028. But suppose you had these packets ?— I certainly think by Waterford 

1029. Chairman.] From your general knowledge of the trade and corre' 
spondence between the two countries, would you think it advantageous that 
there should be a dmly fast packet established between Bristol and Waterford ) 
-I think It would be a very great advantage to Waterford, and a veiy m-eat 
advantage to Bnstol too, to have a daily communication 

1030 Through the opinion that there would be an influx of passengers >-I 
think there would be a gi*eat many more travelling-. 

r stated there would be a great advantage to 

Cardiff and Neivport by the proposed change ■, will you state what advantiie it 
would be f-A letter at present posted in Waterford at any time duringMon- 
°n Tuesday morning at six o’clock, arrives at 
Hobb s Point on Tuesday evening, and arrives at Newport on Wednesday morn- 
ing ■ the answer to that letter would leave Newport on Thursday, and be ready 
for dehvery, on an average at half past 12 p. m. on Friday ; if sent by Portis- 
head the answer should be due on Thursday evening 

1032. Then between the post-office at Waterford and Hobb’s Point there 
IS a considerable tune lost We allow that time to ensure the arrival of tlie 
packet at a fixed hour. 

is stopped at Waterford aU night, so as to wait for the 
Limenck and Cork mails in the morning ? — Yes. 

1033. How would a letter go from Waterford to Newport or Cardiff if these 

i’e “ small 

Steamer at Cardiff to bnng them to or from Portishead. 

Somhw'^''™ “Vf ® communication by a small steamer between 
bomb Wries and Bristol =- Yes ; between Cai-diff and Portishead. 

Newport letters, and all Abergavenny letters, and letters from 
he bouth must be concentrated at Cai-diff in order to come to Bristol, and so 
w Ireland ? es, or rather to Portishead. 

supposing the packets were established at Poi-tishead, wiU you 
''^sics by Portishead ?-Suppose a letter 
atfivL™i "““'icy c'C'img, or anytime during the night, leaving Waterford 
Ti,«!u “ j ““ Tuesday morning, it would be in Portishead at midnight on 
■VVpflneo^ pJ.ffrt be ready for delivery at Newport at nine or ten o’clock on 
^ to ^«swer the letter at 

? would be at Portishead at three o’clock the following morning, and 
ine- ] 7 ih ^ at eight o’clock on Thursday evening ; that is allow- 

lOQ j ^®the time between Portishead and Waterford. 

IhaTPi.J/ rfl 5^® general passage between Portishead and Waterford?— 

iOQ<^ ^ would be about the average passage, 

bans iiviri Taking 17 hours as the average passage, which per- 

there j 1 circumstances, must be considered a favourable passage, if 

night?— is'o^ hours, could a letter be delivered in Waterford that 

night?— Yes; but I have 

Limerick ^ mai’gin for sending off the mails to 

H - 1040. Then, 
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1040. Then, taking the average of the seasons, there would be a chance of a 
letter going from Portishead remaining at Waterford all night ? — Yes, for the 
Waterford delivery. 

1 041. And consequently a greater loss of time in receiving an answer to that 
letter than at present ? — No ; because the letter would be ready for delivery 
the following morning at seven, whereas by going by Hobb’s Point, it would 
not be ready on an average until about 12h. 30 m. p. m. 

1042. Sir J). You consider the certainty of post-office communi- 

cation to be the object to be attained i — Yes. 

1043. At what time do you consider the Hobb’s Point mail due at present* 
— At noon. 

1 044. What time does it start from Hobb’s Point ? — At about 1 1 o’clock. 

1045. That is 13 hours ? — Yes. 

1046. Does it often arrive within 14 hours? — Yes;in 10, 11, or 12 hours. 

1047. Does it often amve in 13 hours ? — Yes ; and it is sometimes 16 or 
17 hom. 

J048. Is it more frequent after the 13 hours than before ? — Yes. 

1049. At what time is the earliest mail despatched from Waterford, which 
depends upon the arrival of the Hobb’s Point mail ?— We delay no mail for the 
Hobb’s Point mail. 

1050. Supposing the packet to be due at 12 o’clock, at what hour does the 
earliest mail start from Waterford which would cany letters brought by Hobb’s 
Point ? — Three o’clock. 

1051. Where is that to ? — To Clonmel. 

1052. What letters would that convey? — Letters to Piltown, Garrick, and 
Clonmel. 

1053. -A-t what hour would the Limerick mail be despatched? — At eight 
o’clock in the evening. 

1054. And what hour the Cork mail r — At eight o’clock in the evening. 

1055. Can you account why, in the Return which has been forwai’dedby 
the Post-office to this Committee, it is stated that a letter posted at Bristol 
for Cork on Monday would take 30 hours to Waterford and 50 hours to Cork, 
making a difference of 20 hours between the two towns ? — The Bristol letters 
for Cork do not come by Waterford. 

1056. Can you account for it appearing in the Post-office Return that there 
would be 20 hours difference between the time of the delivery of letters at 
Waterford and tlie delivery of letters at Cork, supposing they come by Hobb’s 
Point.' — The letter would arrive in Waterford at noon, and remain in the 
Waterford office until 8 p. m., and arrive in Cork at eight the following 
morning. 

1057. Is that the actual time taken ? — It gets to Cork at about eight o’clock 
the next morning. 

1058. Then there is eight hours detention in Waterford ? — ^Yes. 

1 059. On what account, or for what reason is it that a Cork mail is despatched 
at that precise hour of eight o’clock ; is there any reason why the mail should 
not be despatched at three or four o’clock r — Lettei’s for Cork via Cahir, are 
sent by the Limerick mail, which leaves Waterford at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing. We also despatch a mail from Waterford in the morning at half-past 
nine for Cork. 

1060. Then there is another Cork mail t — Yes, one going by Dungaxvon and 
the other going by Cahir and Fermoy. 

1 061 . Then there is a mail for Cork in the morning ?— Yes. 

1062. And the mail by which the letters from Hobb's Point to Cork would 
be despatched would be sent off in the evening by another mail? — Yes. 

1063. WTiat mail is that?— The Limerick mail. 

1064. Is not that by the Limerick mail ? — Yes. 

1065. And the bags are separated at Clonmel or Cahir ?— Yes. 

1066. Is there any reason why the Limerick mail should not be despatched 
at an earlier hour in the evening ? — No, I cannot see any reason. 

1067. Is it not that the hour of eight was established for the purpose of 
allowing a delay in the arrival of the packet ?— I tbinV it is very likely. 

1068. Dren letters are detained from nine or ten in the morning until eight 
at night, in order that the mail may not frequently be despatched without the 
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letters that arrive by the packet? — Yes; and as there would be no advantage 
for them to arrive in Cork or Limerick during the night. 

1069. Consequently, there is a margin for irregularities in the arrival of 
those packets of eight or ten hours in the passage from Milford to Waterford ? 
— I do not know that it is exactly in that way, because, of course, there is a 
good deal of communication from Waterford, and the time of sencUng off the 
mails might be delayed on that account. 

1 070. But if it were not for the packets, would not the Waterford letters be 
despatched at five or six o’cloclc ? — That would answer little purpose, because 
they would get to Cork at night. 

1071. Would not a greater margin for irregularity in the arrival of the 
packets be required if the passage were to be lengthened in the way you 
propose ? — No, I think not ; I think four hours would be sufficient. 

1072. Does a reference to the length of passage in any line of packets with 
which you are acquainted, justify you in stating that a four hours’ margin for 
irregularity in arrival would be sufficient for a passage of 220 miles ? — I only 
make it about 183 nautical miles; and according to the account I got of the 
boats that were to be put on the station, I thought four hours would be sufficient; 

1073. Then probably there would be only one despatch to the interior from 
the port of arrival in the day, either to Limerick or to Cork r — Yes. 

1 074. Consequently, if your four hours were over-passed in the arrival of the 
packets from Portishead, a letter would be delayed 24 hours in your post-office ? 
— Yes. 

1075. Which do you consider would be the most advantageous for Limerick, 
Cork, and generally for the South of Ireland, that there should be a post 
communication established between Portishead and some port, whether Cork 
or Waterford, upon the South of Ireland, or that the communication with 
Dublin should be made as perfect as possible, by means of a railway to Holy- 
head, and that all the communication should arrive by that mode ? — 1 think it 
would be a great deal more desirable to have the communication direct from 
Portishead to the South of Ireland, through the Bristol Channel. 

1076. Would there not be a gi’eater certainty of arrival by the Holyhead 
line ? — It is a shorter voyage ; but last quarter there were six mails missed from 
Liverpool to Dublin, and there were 24 hours lost. 

1077. You state they wxre delayed 24 hours in Dublin, because the packet 
arrived too late for the evening mall ? — ^Yes. 

1 078. Is there not a morning mail from Dublin to Cork ? — Yes. 

1079. A.nd is there not a morning mail from Dublin to other towns in Ire- 
land? — Yes; but I am speaking of Waterford, and Limerick is similarly 
situated ; Cork has the advantage of a double mail. 

loSo. Would there be any great disadvantage to the Post-office in taking 
advantage of the conveyances which leave Dublin in the morning for different 
towns, with proper regulations being entered into with the proprietors r — No ; 
however, I do not think there would be much advantage in that plan, because 
the letters should be travelling all day, and getting to the towns at night, which 
would be an objection ; what is wanted is, that the letters should leave Dublin 
at night, and get to the towns in the morning. 

1081. Is it not a great advantage to have two mails daily from Dublin, one 
in the morning and one in the evening, so that any slight irregularity in the 
arrival of the packets from Liverpool might be remedied? — To Cork it is a great 
advantage. 

1082. Is it not felt in Cork to be a great advantage having that double mail? 
— Certainly. 

1083. Would it not be equally felt by other commercial towns in Ireland ? — 
I think not in the same way, because Cork is placed at such a distance that the 
letters get there in the morning. 

1084. How many hours is Waterford from Dublin? — Twelve. 

1085. How many miles an hour does the mail travel? — About eight. 

1 0S6. How many miles is Waterford from Dublin ? — Ninety-six English miles. 

1087. Is there any reason why the mail should not travel nine or ten miles 
an hour on that road ? — see no reason. 

1088. Is there any reason why your mail shouldnot arrive at Waterford from 
Dublin in ten hours, or less ? — I see no reason, except the expense of the 
contract. 

‘^•43- H 3 1089. If 
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1089. If there were a mail despatched at six o’clock from Dublin to Water 
ford, you would receive the letters there at four o’clock ; would that be too late 
for the convenience of merchants ? — ^Yes. 

1 090. Would it not be preferable to keeping the letters in Dublin 24 hours ' 
—Certainly. 

1091. Even if you receive letters late during the day-time, it is preferable 
to remaining until the next morning ?— Some merchants, when speaking of 
the Milford station, have wished it was done away with, that they might not 
be at the trouble of watching for their letters, because the time they wish to 
receive them is the hour of business. 

1092. Would not that irregularity be much increased if you increase the 
voyage by which you are to get tliose letters ? — No, I think not, provided that 
efficient packets be placed on the station. 

1093. Would not the chances of irregularity be increased by increasino- the 
voyage ? — I think not. 

1094. Do you think you can get as much regularity by sea as by land ?— I 
think more so, with good packets ; of course, I put railroads out of the 
question. 

1095-6. Mr. Morgan^ You have been speaking of the irregularity of tbe 
passage ; do you not think that irregularity would be very much obviated if 

proper packets were established between Hobb’s Point and Waterford? A 

great deal of it might, for the packets have not sufficient power to contend 
against strong head winds. 

1097. I think you have stated that a letter put in at Waterford on Monday 
night leaves Waterford by the packet on Tuesday morning at six o’clock ? — Yes. 

1 098. And it leaves Hobb’s Point on Tuesday evening about midnight ? — Yes. 

1099. Then there is a considerable loss of time there ? — Yes. 

1100. If there were efficient packets established, would there necessarily be 
18 hours intervening between the departure of the post by the packet from 
Waterford, and the departure of it again from Hobb’s Point } — If there were 
good packets upon the station, they would arrive much earlier. The present 
packets are quite inefficient during the winter months. 

1101. If the London mail leaves Hobb’s Point at midnight, and the passage 
is made in 12 hours, the packet need not leave Waterford untill 12 at noon? — 
No, I think not, or at least much later than it does at present. 

1102. Then the letters for Bristol or Newport might be posted at 12 o’clock 
on Tuesday morning or forenoon, instead of Monday night ? — Yes. 

>103. Then 12 hours at least might he gained by that? — With respect to 
Waterford, the accommodation would he very great ; but the difficulty would 
be as to Cork and Limerick. 

2104. Why would not the advantage he as great to Cork? — Owing to tlie 
.time the mails ai’e despatched. 

1 1 05. Cork would not derive any disadvantage ? — No. 

1 1 06. If this proposed arrangement were to take place, Newport and Cardiff, 
you say, would he to a certain degree advantaged, though to no great degree ; 
but the whole of South Wales would be placed in a very unfortunate position, 
w'ould it not ? — Yes ; or rather the lower part, or western portion of W'ales, 
should be placed in a worse position than it is at present. 

1107. As their letters would have to go back to Bristol from Carmarthen 
and Pembroke, for, the sake of going back to Ireland ? — But the way I viewed it 
was to have a steamer at Cardiff, and the letters to be forwarded from that town 
to Portishead, or Brean Down. 

1 2 08. But still the letters must go by Portishead ? — Yes, if they were to go 
by Cardiff and Portishead, there would be one day’s delay as to all the lower 
parts of South Wales. 

I J09. Tliere would be one day’s delay in writing, and one day’s delay in 
getting an answer ? — ^Yes, or nearly so. The great bulk of correspondence is to 
Swansea, Cardiff, Newport, Monmouth, and Merthyr Tydvil, but Merthyr Tydvil 
would have the same advantages as Newport. All the lower parts of Wales 
should experience a delay. Some years ago it occurred to me it would be 
a decided advantage to have the packet station in the Bristol Channel, and by 
parting at an early hour to have the daylight to touch at a place called Dale s 
Bay, to take off the Welsh mails. 

*110. Mr. MUes."] You stated that a letter starting from Waterford at six 

° o’clock 
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o’clock on Tuesday morning, would arrive at Portishead at 12 o’clock at night 
and would be delivered at Newport the next morning at nine or 10 o’clock 
Yes; that is allowing 19 hours to make the voyage to Portishead, or Brean 
Down. 

Till. If it arrived at Portishead at midnight, is there any reason why it 
should not be delivered at Newport very early in the morning ?— No, none at 
all, for the steamer might leave Portishead or Brean Down for Cardiff at three 
o’clock in the morning. 

1112. It would be delivered at eight or nine o’clock in the morning?— It 

might be ready for delivery at eight o’clock. ° 

1113. Supposing a day mail were sent to and from London (which would 
most likely be proposed, if the line were adopted) and that mail were to start 
from Portishead at five o’clock, would not the answer to a letter which started 
from Portishead at five o’clock on Tuesday morning, get to Waterford at 12 
o’clock the next night, and be delivered the day after?— Yes, it would be 
delivered the next morning. 

1114. Mr. Morgan:] When would that be delivered at Waterford r— It 
would be ready for delivery at seven o’clock on Wednesday morning 

1115. That would be 26 hours ?— Yes. ° 

] 1 16. A letter leaving Portishead at five or six o’clock on Tuesday morning ' 
would be delivered in Waterford at seven o’clock on Wednesday ?— Yes ° 

1117. Then at what time would the next packet sail from Waterford to bring 
the answer back?— At about one o’clock in the afteraoon. 

[Ir How many hours does the. mail take going from Cork 

to Waterford direct ? — Eleven hours ; the distance is about 88 English miles 

11 iQ. What time does it take from Waterford to Limerick ?— Nine hours 
and a half ; the distance is 76 English miles. 

1 1 20. Now you stated, tliat supposing there were a new line of packets of a 
superior class, and a harbour in the Bristol Channel, all the letters from Lon- 
don and the North of England to the South of Ireland, would, in your opinion, 
go by the south line instead of by Dublin; will you state how many hours, 
accorjng to the present Post-office arrangements, a letter takes coming from 
\\ aterford to London ; supposing it leaves Waterford at six o’clock in the mom- 
ing, when is that letter actually delivered in London, according to the present' 
arr^gements ?— A letter posted in Waterford on the Monday night, leaving 
on luesday morning, is not delivered until Thursday morning in London. 

1121. Then the answer might leave London the same evening?— Yes. 

1 1 22. AVhen would that arrive in Waterford ? — On Saturday morning. 

^ 3123. Then it is actually m i-oute from Tuesday morning to Thursday morn- 
ing, then remains in London one day, and the answer comes back on the 
Saturday -■ — Yes. 



1124. Is that by Hohh’s Point?— We get no mail from London by Hobb’s 
romt ; we send a mail to London by Hobb’s Point, but we get no mail from 
London that way. 

1 1 25. Then it takes tlie same time either way ? — Yes. 

1126. ^en suppose these arrangements were perfected, and that the stations' 

J A, Channel, with improved boats, what time would it take to 

!:; iTom Waterford to London ? — Tiventy-three hours. 

1127. And of course the same returning r — Yes. 

5 'OU go a little higher up, to Manchester, for instance ; what 

^ a letter take from Waterford to Manchester by the proposed route? 

raifroad arrangements between Bristol and Man- 
in ^ I would be a great advantage 

getting the mails from the North of England for Waterford round by Bristol, 
dktor,^’ Miles.] In short, you think it would be better to go the whole 
'u Engird, than by the common roads in Ireland ? — ^Yes. 

jTiinH d ^ ^ J length of passage have you averaged, in your own 

Waterford?— I have put down 2 1 hours as the full 
11 a 1’ ^ have been told, 'might he considered as an avei*age. 

North +>, from Waterford to Manchester, or any of the towns in the 

arn v,i would occupy as much time as going through Dublin ? 

lettertj ^ state the time it ivould occupy. It occurred to me, that 

earlipi- • England -would he ready for delivery two houi's 

0 r in iamerick via Portishead and Waterford, than going by Dublin, The 
H 4 route 
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route I supposed was from Birmingham to Swindon to meet the London 
train going to Bristol, whicli woidd take on the letters, and they would get 
in the next evening to Waterford, and the following morning to Limerick. 

1132. Then, taking it at 23 bom’s to Waterford, you allow 1 ] hours more to 
Cork, that is 34 hours ?— I would allow a margin of four hours for the arrival of 
the packet in Waterford, therefore the mail for Cork should not be despatched 
until midnight ; and allowing eight hours for the journey, which by Clashmore 
is 74 miles, the mail should be due in Cork at eight o’clock in the morning ; 
that is 35 hours from London to Cork. 

1133. Mr. IT'^. Johnson^ At what time does a letter leave Waterford for 
London : — ^There is one departure at six in the evening, by Dublin, and ano- 
ther in the morning by Hobb’s Point. 

1 1 34. How long does it take a letter going by Hobb’s Point to reach Lon- 
don ?— A letter posted in Waterford on Monday night, and leaving on Tuesday 
morning at 6 o’clock, is not in London until Thursday morning. 

1135. The answer goes by Dublin ? — Yes. 

1130. How long does it lie in Dublin?— The answer leaving London on 
Thursday evening should be due in Dublin about eight on Friday evening, and 
remaining one hour in Dublin, should be due in Waterford at nine o’clock on 
Saturday morning. 

1137. Mr. Muvfhy.'] Is there not an important class of towns in Ireland 
which would be served by having a communication direct with Cork ; for 
instance, Tralee ? — It occurred to me not, because Cork does not despatch the 
mails until after the arrival of the Dublin coach. 

1138. Suppose a communication direct from London to Cork, would there 
not be a most important saving of time in the western districts of the county 
of Cork, and on towards Limerick and Kerry, by making Cork the port ? — ^Yes ; 
they might despatch the mail at five o’clock in the morning instead of nine or 
ten ; hut then the difficulty is about the mails from Dublin for Bandon, and . 
several other towns beyond Cork, for the Dublin mail does not aarive in Cork 
until eight in the morning. 

1139. I am talking of the English communication with Tralee, Ennis, 
Limerick, Skibbereen, Clonakilty, Bandon, and all the western parts of the coun- 
ties of Cork and Keny ; would their correspondence with England be infinitely 
accelerated by having the communication direct with Cork ? —Yes. 

1 1 40. The Limerick mail now starts at nine in the morning from Cork ? — ^Yes, 
provided that the mails are sent on before the arrival of the Dublin coach. 

1 141 . In fact, would there not be time, if that communication were to take 
place, to enable the Limerick people to receive their letters and answer them 
by Cork or Dublin the same evening ?~Yes. 

1142. Are you acquainted \vith Brean Down in the Bristol Channel ? — have 
been there. 

1143. What should you conceive would be the time occupied in going from 
Brean Down to Waterford? — About 16 hours. 

1144. Do you know how long it takes to get from London to Brean Down 
by the railway ?— I believe five hours or five hours and a half. 

1 145. I think you told the Committee that you thought greater regularity 
was achieved by sea travelling than by land r — Yes ; I should like to explain 
that, because otherwise it may appear absurd. Some years ago there were com- 
missioners sent to Ireland by Government ; I was examined by one of them ; 

I obtained an account of the arrival of the Bristol merchant packets ; and, 
taking the very worst month 1 could select in the year, the month of February, 
when there were the most prevalent westerly gales, it appeared that during the 
month, if one letter had left Bristol by the merchant packets and another 
at the same time by the regular mail to Hobb’s Point, there was a gain of 12 
or 14 hours by the merchant packets. On examining into that, I found that 
the roads in South Wales had during that month been very much covered 
with snow ; the packets could have got across from Hubb’s Point verj' well, 
but the coaches could not get to the packets, and therefore I came to the 
conclusion that if there were efficient packets to start from some port in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol, that the transmission of the mails between the South 
of England and the South of Ireland could he greatly accelerated. 

1146. Mr. Morgan.'] You state 17 hours is what you reckon upon as the 
quickest passage from Poitishead to Waterford ? — No, but the average 

1 147. That 
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1 147. That is with a new establishment of good packets ? Yes 

1148. How long do you think similar packets would talte to make the pas- 
sage from Hobh’s Point to Waterford ? — About 1 1 miles an hour. ^ 

1149. That would be about nine hours? — Yes, about nine or ten hours 

1150. You think the passage from Hobb’s Point to Waterford could be 
made with proper packets in nine hours ? — Yes, nine or ten hours. 

n.'ii. Mr. Grogmt.} You stated that recently tliree mails comint' to Water- 
ford by Dublin missed? — Yes ; it was within, perhaps, the month. ° 

1152. Can you explain what it was that occasioned the delay?— I do not 
know; they came round by Dublin ; we never hear anything as to the cause 
of those delays. 

1 1,53. You have no mail from Dublin, except the one at nine o’clock in the 
morning r — It leaves Dublin at nine in the evening, and arrives in Waterford 
at nine the next morning. 

1154. Then there was a delay of 24 hours in those cases ?~Yes. 

1155. If an an-angement were made with the proprietors of the coaches to 
carry a day-hag, 12 of those hours would have been saved?— Yes. 

11,56. Would it not be desirable to do that?— I do not know; because we 
should not get our letters until late in the evening. 

] 157.^ Is it not loss to merchants when their letters are delayed 24 hours 
in Dublin ? — Yes j it would he an advantage if they could be sent off by a day- 
mail'in time to get them ; but if they are sent off in the morning, they cannot 
get them until the evening, and then they cannot well be answered until the 
next day, after the departure of the morning mail. 

1158. Chairman!] Should you consider it worth while, considering the num- 
ber of mails that miss by Dublin, to establish a day mail with that object ?— 
Not at all. 

1159. Should you consider it a great practical advantage, if it were possible 
for the proposed line of steamei*s from Portishead or Brean Down, to call off Mil- 
ford, and take'the mails on board ? — It has occurred to me over and over again 
that it would be a most decided advantage to have the packets go into Dale 
Bay, because they get there in daylight, botii coming from and going to Ire- 
land, and provided they were such packets as are proposed, it could be done 
very well. The gain in leaving Brean Down instead of Portishead would make 
up for the loss of time. 

1 1 60. In that case the towns in South Wales, west of Newport, would not be 
losers by the change? — No ; it would be just the same in point of time as regards 
them, and it would afford communication to the whole of Wales in other 
aspects. There might be a steamer to bring the mail and passengers down to 
Da.e, which is only a few miles from Milford. 

1161. And the proposed change you have said would be a great advantage to 
the South of England, and to the foreign correspondence arriving at South- 
ampton by the Peninsular and West India mails ? — ^Yes ; it is the natural line. 

1 1 62. In part of your evidence you have spoken of letters from Southampton ; 
you aware there is a mail-coach running dii-ect fi’om Southampton to 

Bristol ? — I have heard of it. 

1163. That of course would make the communication come very regularly 
from^ Southampton to Waterford, and the South of Ireland ? — ^Yes, provided 
that it could be made to fit the arrival and departure of the packets. 

1164. With respect to Brean Down, you said you liad been there r — Yes. 

‘ of the subject, do you conceive it would be an 

eligible station ? — Yes, veiy much so. • 

^ tolerably well sheltered ? — It appears to me to be sheltered from 

points of the compass, and there are materials there for m airing a harbour. 
^67, Then I am to understand you, tliat putting considerations of expense 
question, yop would recommend a line of fast packets to, be esta- 
hshed from Brean Down to Waterford, calling at Milford ? — Yes. 

H68. And that the Eastern mails should be brought from Cardiff to Brean 
'whole might be brought down to Hobb’s Point. 

1169. Mr. Morgan!] You would carry the mails down to Hobb’s Point the 
same as now through South Wales ?— Yes. 

V by Hobb’s Point would be delivered to the steam- 

M 1 Brean Down at Dale, and the whole thing would be accomplished, 

With immense advantage to the steam-boat proprietors r — Yes, very likely. 
^•43- 1 1171. How 
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1171. How would that arrangement fit in with the Northern letters which 
come to Gloucester, and are taken to Chepstow for chculation through South 
Wales ? — I think the whole might pass in the same way down to Milford • I 
have supposed that the North mails would be taken from Birmingham* to 
Swindon, and then on to Bristol with the others. 



Veneris, zg’ die Aprilis, 1842. 



Lord Emlyn. 

Sir R. Ferguson. 
Mr. Grogan. 

Mr. W. Johnson. 
Mr. Miles. 

Mr. Morgan. 



Mr. Murphy. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 
Mr. Reade. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. J. H. Vivian. 



LORD INGESTRE, in the Chair. 



Captain Willimn P. White, called in ; and Examined. 

1172. Mx. Murphy YOU are the Harbour-master at Cork ? — lam. 

1173. How long have you been so ? — I sliall have been so 22 years the 8th of 
August next. 

1174. Previous to being harbour-master at Cork, I believe you had great 
• experience as a seaman in commanding vessels ? — Yes. 

1175. J believe you have even circumnavigated the globe r — I have. 

1176. Have you been in the habit of passing from Cork to Bristol in steamers? 
— I have, frequently. 

1 177. Are you able to tell us what are the dangers, if any, on entering Cork 
harbour ? — There are no dangers in entering Cork harbour, after you have got 
as far as Ballycotton Island. 

3 ] 78. flow far is Ballycotton from the entrance to the harbour ? — Six miles. 

1 1 79. I speak of entering the harbour ?— There are no dangers at all to be 
apprehended in going into the harbour after leaving Ballycotton. 

1 1 80. Can you make Cork harbour in thick and foggy weather? — You can. 

1 3 81. Can you do that by heaving the lead ? — Yes. 

1 182. What kind of soundings are there ; are they regular or are they irre- 
gular ? — The soundings are quite regular. 

1183. Has it ever been your lot to enter the harbour in foggy weather in a 
steamer ? — It has. 

1184. How did you manage; was it by sounding? — By sounding. I wiE 
mention one instance which came within my own knowledge. Going from 
Liverpool to Cork, we made Ballycotton, and it came on so thick afterwards 
that we could not see the bowsprit end ; and being compelled from want of 
coals to make the harbour notwithstanding the fog, we went from 20 fathoms 
water into 7 J or eight fatlioms, until we saw the breakers, keeping the_dips of 
lead going all the time at half speed. 

1185. Did you make the harbour? — We did; we steered a course along 
shore after seeing the breakers, keeping the breakers in view. 

1186. You made the harbour, notwitlistanding the fog?— -Yes, we run close 
to Roche’s Tower. 

1 1 87. That is just by the entrance of the harbour ? — ^Yes, that is the light at 
the entrance of the harbour ; then there was no further difficulty in entering the 
harbour, because we were steering by the coast. 

1188. Now, when you pass Roche’s Tower, haveyou any difficulty in getting 
to an anchorage at Cove or Passage ? — ^Not the smallest. . 

1189. Is there a harbour or pier at Passage for landing passengers.-' 
There is. 

1190. Can steamers land their passengers alongside that harbour at all times 

of the tide ? — They can. , 

1191. D 
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1191. Is it not a perfect land-locked roadstead there?— Perfectly so. Capt. W. P. White. 

1192. Now, you have had your attention drawn to the chart of the Bristol 

Channel r— Yes. -9 April 1842. 

1 1 93. Did you see the point of Brean Down there ? — It was pointed out to me 
just now; I never saw it before. 

1 194. Now, from your knowledge of the Bristol Channel, and comparing the 
situation of Brean Down with Portishead, which should you think the preferable 
point of embarkation for steamers ? — I should say Brean Down was certainly, pro- 
vided there was a good harbour to go into, because I conceive the greatest danger 
is above the Holms. There are the Welsh grounds on one side, and the 
English grounds on the otlier, which you have to pass through. 

1 195. Those are shifting sands ? — Yes. 

1196. Can you form a judgment what would be the saving, in point of time, 
between starting for Brean Down, and starting for Portishead? — I should think 
it would make a difference of an hour and a half or two hours ; it would depend, 
in a gi-eat measure, on the rapidity of the tide. 

1 197. Are you able to tell us, from your own knowledge, what are the lengths 
of voyages which have been made from Bristol to Cork by the steamers which 
now ply in fair weather? — I have gone from Bristol quay to the harbour’s 
mouth, in fine weather, in 24 hours. 

1198. Mr. i?eade.] What time does it take from the harbour’s mouth to 
Passage upon an average? — I should think an hour would be the full average ; 
it could be done in much less time at flood tide. 

1109. Mr. Murp/i^.] Now I need not ask you whether those steamers which 
now ply are very heavily laden going and coming? — They are particularly so 
at times; the one I came across in now was very deeply laden, and we had a 
strong gale from the eastward. We left Roche’s 'Tower about six o’clock in the 
evening, with a strong gale a-head to tlie eastwai’d ; we never went less than 7 or 
. 7 i knots an hour. The vessel was deeply laden, with a number of pigs on board. 

1 200. What is the average rate of the passage between Bristol quay and Cork ? 

— I think, upon an average, from 28 to 30 hours to Bristol quay ; except in very 
bad weather they are scarcely ever so much as 30 hours. Twenty-six or 27 
hours is the general run in anytliing like decent weatlier. 

1201. Now, supposing an iron boat of about 500 or 600 tons, with engines of 
250 horses’ power, how long, in 3'^our judgment, would be the average of the 
passage from Brean Down to Cork ? — I think they ought to do it, except in very 
violent weather, in 24houi^; they would do it in less time in fine weather; I 
should suppose they ought to do it in 18 or 19 hours. I think the average 
would not be more than 20 hours, except in very violent gales of wind. 

1202. What would be the average all the year round?— If it blew a heavy 
gale of wind the ship would not be able to go more than four or five knots an 
hour through the water ; sometimes there is great dijfficulty to stem the wind. 

I should think, upon an average, giving them credit for fine weather, and debit- 
ing them with bad weather, they could never exceed 24 hours from Brean Down 
to Passage. 



1203. Now, are you acquainted with the navigation to Waterford? — I cannot 
say I am particularly acquainted with the navigation inside the Hook Tower, but 
I have passed repeatedly inside the Saltees and outside, coming from Liverpool. 
1 have been in Waterford, but not sufficiently often to be conversant with the 
navigation there. 



1204. Now are there any difficulties in the navigation about the Saltees r — 
There are shoals and rocks about the Saltees, the Tuskar, and others, and the 
hde runs very rapidly between the islands in different directions. 

1205. Are you able to tell me whether the soundings are regular there? — I 
cannot speak from my own knowledge; but upon the chart they are described 
^ not regular ; they run at the Light ship from 25 fathoms water to 15 or 16 
iathoms. 



1206. You are aware that Waterford is a bar harbour ? — I am. 

1207. Now, with reference to an answer that has been given here, supposing 
dead low water upon tliat harbour to be 1 4 feet, and a vessel were to try to run 
m in a gale of wind, should you consider that a safe experiment? — 1 should 

I should say, in a heavy gale of wind, crossing a bar of that description, 
were should be at least from five to six feet water ; for in passing the bar there 
13 generally a lieavier sea than any where else, and the vessel Ufting her bow 
‘^•43* I 2 and 
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Capt. jy. P. While, and sinking abaft, generally unships her rudder, and the consequence would be 
;■ very bad to her. 

29 AprU 1842. 1208. As an inference from your former answer, should you conceive if a 

vessel drew only 10 feet of water, she could go into Waterford harbour at dead 
low water?— As an old seaman, I should be sorry to try if I could keep off the 
shore at all. If I were on a dead lee shore I should be obliged to attempt it • 
but I would not do it with so little as four feet water, in a heavy sea, ’ 

1209. With a strong southerly wind, what would be the lift of the water off 
the bar ? — I should think there would be a fall of five or six feet. 

1210. Suppose a party to pass the Hook Tower in foggy weather, and not to 

be aware that he had done so ; do you think the navigation up to Waterford 
w'oirld be difficult? — I should think it very dangerous. I only go from the chart- 
I have no knowledge of my own to guide me. ’ 

1211. Supposing you did not know whether you were in Cork Harbour under 
these circumstances, that you had passed Roche’s Tower without knowing where 
you were, do you tliink you should have the same difficulty? — I should have no 
difficulty whatever. 

1212. Supposing you were not aware you were inside the harbour, could you 
by the soundings get safely in r — Y es; you would not attempt to run in, unless you 
knew you were past Roche’s Tower. If you had not made that as a landfall, it 
would be dangerous to run in ; but if you saw the light, you might make what 
anchorage you please. 

1213. Now, is there not a rock off the Saltees called the Conneybeg.^ — There 
is a half-tide rock. 

1214. Mr. Heade.] There is a floating light off there, is there not?— Not off 
the Conneybeg ; the floating light is off the Saltees. 

1215. Mr. Murphy^ Are you acquainted with the trade of Cork ? — ^Yes. 

1216. How many steamers go out of Cork regularly every week, and where 
to ? — There are two from Cork to Bristol, two to London, one to Liverpool, and 
two to Dublin and Glasgow. 

1217. Now, is it not a very common thing for vessels from abroad to call at 
Cork for ordem? — Very common; it is the port they generally touch at coming 
to the westward. 

1218. Is it not the best port to the westward, and where they would naturally 
gor— It is the only port they ever enter — vessels coming for ordei-s, particularly 
bound up to Liverpool, or any of those ports, because it is nothing out of their ^vay. 

1219. Are you aware whether it is the liabit of vessels calling for orders to 
leave their letters there? — Yes, most undoubtedly; we had an instance of two 
steam-packets, outward bound from Liverpool to America, returning to Cork, 
and the mails were so large, they Inid no means of conveying them. The mail- 
coacii was not able to carry them, and the postmaster told me they were obliged 
to send them to Dublin by waggons. If there had been a conveyance from Cork 
to Bristol, they might have been sent on direct. 

1220. Now, is there not a very large and increasing business between Cork 
and that portion of the country which lies to the soutli-west, Limerick, Tralee, 
and Keny, generally? — There is a very large business; it is a very extensive 
country, Cork. Kerry, Tipperary, can l>e communicated with from Coi'k much 
quicker than the other way. 

1221. Are yon aware whether the ships’ letters do not go from Cork tlirough 
Cahir to Limerick ?~-I cannot exactly say; but I know last September we had 
two instances, one in the Victory and the other in tlie Queen, of having our 
newspapers in 27 hours ; whereas if they come by Dublin and Liverpool they 
would have been 48 hours. 

1222. That is from London? — Yes; we got the newspapers from London in 
27 liouvs twice during these last easterly winds. 

1223. Sir D. No 7 Teys.'] You liave stated that you anchored, in your passage 
to Bristol, near the Holms ?—Y^es. 

1 224. What w'as it that obliged you to anchor there ? — Because we could not 
save the tide to Bristol ; we wanted a few hours to save the tide, in consequence 
of haviug a stroug south easterly gale. 

1225. Are you aware of two packets from Waterford or Cork, previous to 
vouT coming over, having been delayed in the Bristol Channel from fogs?— 
I heard from the captain of tlie Victory that they were, that he was in great 
danger from a fog. 

1226. Where 
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12^6. Where did that happen ?- Above the Holms; he came to the north Capt IK p wuu 

side of the Holms, and expressed himself as being in very great danger for some 

hours, until the fog cleared away. There is a sunken rock which is about one- =9 Apdl '842. 
third of the way between the Welsh coast and the flat Holms, which is very 

dangerous. ^ 

1227. That difficulty would have been avoided had Brean Down been the 

point of arrival ’—Certainly it would ; the greater part of the danger is when you 
are at the Holms. ^ 

1228. You consider the great difficulty in the passage is from the Holms to 
Portishead ? — Yes, in thick weather. 

1229. Do you know enough of that channel to be aware of the difficulties of 

the navigation, from the strength of the tide ?— Yes ; I said before there are the 
English grounds on the one side and the Welsh grounds on the other, and if the 
weather is so thick that you cannot see where you are, you may be on shore very 
soon. ^ 

1230. That refers to thick weather ? — Yes. 

1231. But even in fine weather is not the navigation from the Holms up to 
Portishead greatly impeded by the strength of the current ?— It is certainly 
upon the ebb tide ; there is a stronger tide against you naturally. 

12.32. That also would be avoided by adopting Brean Down as the point of 
arrival ? — Yes. - ^ 

1233' Taking Brean Down as the point of departure, what would be the 
average difference of the vopge, as between Cork and Waterford ?— I cannot 
well answer that question, for I never sailed from Bristol to Waterford ; but 
I should suppose, from the difference in the distance, which is 36 miles, it would 
not be more than three hours or 3 i hours in such packets as I have described. 

With such packets they ought to do 11 knots an hour. 

1234. Have you any means of knowing what is the average number of pas- 
sengem which the Cork vessels bring? — No, I cannot exactly say that ; there 
were about 31 cabin passengers came with me this time. 

1235. Is that considered an extraordinary number ?— No, it is not; I have 
frequently heard of their having 50 or 60. 

1236. Persons come to Cork from all the Soirth of Ireland to come over? — 

They do; they conceive it is the shortest passage, particularly coming from 
Cork, because they have the westerly winds ; they are not so apt to go back 
from Bristol to Cork as come from Cork to Bristol, because of the westerly 
winds. , •' 

1237. Mr. Morgan^ Are there not generally more cabin passengers from 
Cork to Bristol at this time of the year than any others ? — Yes. 

1^238- Sir Z). iYorreys.] A Bill has been obtained to make a railway from 
Cork to Passage, I believe ? — Yes ; it will be a long time before it is carried into 
effect, I believe ; it is a wild scheme. 

^Chamnan,'} You state you were 28 hours coming across the other 
(lay? were, after allowing the time we were at anchor ; we were not above 
27 hours before we came to an anchor. 

,.,^^40. From your knowledge of the Channel, do you consider you are more 
ikely to make a favourable passage with an easterly gale against you, or a 
westerly gale against you ? — I think it would entirely depend upon the violence 
01 the wind ; there is always a strong westerly swell in winter time. 

1241. You think yon would make head against an easterly gale, sooner than 
against a westerly one ? — Certainly ; under those circumstances. 

l Have you made a passage frequently from the Bristol Channel to Cork ? 

f have, very frequently ; generallj^ three or four times a year. 

5243. Suppose a heavy gale of wind blowing against you, would you not get 
under the lee of the land as fast as you could ? — Yes. 

12<^. Where would you make tliat lee of the land, with the wind dead 
a-nead ? — I would endeavour to get in under the Milford Islands ; I would 
endeavour to make the Smalls. 

^245,^ But off the Irish sea ? — I could not get into any shelter off the Irish 
coast, with tlie wind right a-liead. 

^^46. Would you not make the land between Waterford and Cork ? — No; I 

ould shape my course right across the Channel ; I would stand off from the 
insh land. 

1247. Now, starting from Brean Down with the packets you have heard 
3 3 described. 
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Capt. White, described, should you think there would he any practical difEculty in touching 

at Milford Haven, on the voyage to Cork or Waterford? — I think_ there would 

29 April 1843. ije a dif&culty in bad weather with a southerly wind ; I do not think a steam- 
boat, unless she was a very powerful one, would steam out. 

1 248. Assuming they are very powerful ones ? — Then I think they might do 
it. There is a strong wind sets into the harbour from the south-west. 

1249. Do you know Dale Bay ? — Yes. 

1250. Suppose you were in a packet, and were ordered to touch there, would 
it not be much more out of your way, supposing you were bound to Cork, than 
it would be if you were bound to Waterford ? — Certainly ; I could not make a 
straight course if I went into Milford, going to Cork. 

1251. Now, you have given some answers respecting the bar of Waterford? 
— ^Yes. 

1252. From your own knowledge, do you know anything of that harbour?— 
No. 

1253. Are you aware that bar is considerably within the harbour? — Yes, I 
know it is as far as Duncannon. 

1254. Then is that bar as liable to a heavy sea as if it was outside the Hook 
Tower ? — No. 

1255. Do you happen to know the lowest spring tide upon the bar at Water- 
ford? — Not from, my own knowledge; but a captain of a ship who served his 
time out of Waterford told me it was only 10 feet. 

1256. But you have no knowledge of it yourself? — No; only the Channel 
Pilot states it is 13 feet. 

1257. You spoke of anchoring in the Bristol Channel ; that anchoring would 
not have been necessary had there been a harbour at Brean Down or Portishead? 

We could not reach Portishead ; it was in consequence of the tide we could 

not go in. 

1258. If there had been a landing-place at Portishead or Brean Down, should 
you have been under the necessity of anchoring? — Certainly not; we should 
have gone up with great ease. 

1259. Mr. Meade.] Do they often miss the tide in the way you have just 
described ? — In gales of wind they do. 

1 260. How often might that happen in a month ? — In the winter time I believe 
it happened once or twice a month. 

1261. That would be eight passages ; how many times do they miss the tide 
in eight passages ? — I cannot say from my own knowledge. 

1262. Mr. Grogan.] I think you stated the average passage from Cork Quay 
to Bristol Quay was from 28 to 30 hours ? — Yes. 

1 263. And you mentioned that recently the London newspapers were delivered 
in Cork in 27 hours? — Yes. 

1 264. Is not that rather singular ? — No ; they were only four hours and a half 
coming from Loudon to Bristol, and the packet was only 27 hours coming 
across. She happened to sail at the time the mail arrived, and we had the 
newspapers of Tuesday morning early on Wednesday. 

1265. Chah'?nan.~] If a line of packets were established between Bristol and 
the South of Ireland, would not something like that happen very often ; that they 
would go in about 27 hours ? — Yes, I should think it would ; because if a heavy 
steamer could bring them across in that time, surely a light one could. 

12O6. Mr. Meade.] How far is it from Passage to Cork ? — Six Irish miles. 

1267. Chairman.] How long does the coach or mail-cart take to go that dis- 

tance? — ^The jingles they have there, with a good horse, will run up in 40 
minutes; I believe the mail-cart does it in less. , . 

1268. Mr. Vivian.] When you speak of the average passage to Cork, it is 
with reference to good or bad weather, independent of tide ? — Yes. 

1269. And supposing the packets were to start as at present, and take tlieeb 
down Channel? — Yes. 

1270. Then supposing they had to go down Channel against the flood, wna 
difference do you think it-would make on tlie passage ? — If they had to go 
against the tide, it would depend upon what time they got on their way. 

1271. And against the ebb in going into Cork? — In Cork they would not mind i • 

1272. What difference do you think it would make? — If you went away a 

half-tide you would have the flood against you so far, and you would have i e 
benefit of tlie ebb before you cleared the Channel. . ^ 

1273. Supposing 
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1273. Supposing that the steamer were obliged to start at ii.xed hours, what do Cnpt. p ll^aie 

you consider would be the average passage ?— Supposing any time to start from __ 

Brean Down, if they had the flood tide against them a considerable way they -9 April 1842. 
would have the ebb with them to make up for that difi'erence. If they iopped 
at the commencement of the flood, they would have the flood more ao-amst them 
than the ebb would make up for. ® 

1274. What difference would it make starting at the first of the flood?— 

I should think not more than an hour, because what you lost upon one, you 
would gain upon the other ; but the ebb tide in the lower part of the Channel is 
not so strong as it is in the upper, 

1275. Sir D. Norreys.'] When vessels put into Cork from injury, is there any 
facility for repairs there ?— Yes, there is every facility for them now ; there is a 
dry dock at Passage, and two patent slips at Cork. 

1276. Can the machinery of steam-vessels be repaired ?— They can ; they are 

repaired by the St. George’s Steam Packet Company. ^ 

1277. Can boilers of the largest size be repaired ?— They can, of any size, 

127S. Are you aware of the fact of steam-engines of a very large size having 

been made in Cork ?— No ; steam-engines of a very large size never have been 
made to my knowledge ; small ones have been, but for larger ones they generally 
prefer Liverpool or Glasgow. ■’ 

1279. But they repair large ones Yes, as well as anywhere in the world. 

1280. Mr. Reade^ Are large vessels launched from those slips?— Yes; they 
launched a vessel the day we sailed, of 500 or 600 tons ; one of the largest ves- 
sels I ever saw built there. 

Mr. William Jame& Shaw, called in ; and Examined. 

1281. Chairman.'] WHAT are you ?— A Merchant in the corn trade, at Cork. Mr. W. J. Shat,. 

1282. Mt. Murphy.] What are those Tables you produce? — ^Tables of the — 

tonnage duty upon vessels and goods, in the sequence of years from. 1837 

to 1841. 

1283. Are they obtained from the Custom-house? — Yes, from the Harbour- 
office, 

1284. respect to the tonnage dues of a halfpenny a ton upon vessels 
calling for orders, do those Tables exhibit a continually increasing amount from 

^ 1S37 to the year 1841 ? — They do ; a continual and very rapid increase. 

All vessels calling at Cork for orders pay a halfpenny a ton duty, and that is 
returned to the Custom-house from the Harbour-office. 

1285. Do all these vessels coming from abroad leave their letters there? 

Yes ; all vessels are bound by law to leave their letters at the first port they 
touch at. 

1286. Will you state from those Tables what amount of tonnage, at a half- 
penny a ton, was paid in those years? — The amount for the year ending in 
August 1837 was 57 1. Os. 4d. ; for 1838, 7Zl. 3s. 9d.; for 1839, 127/. 6s. 6d. • 
lor 1840, 177/. 16s. 7c/.; for 1841, 181/. 12s. 10^/. 

1287.. Will you state the number of vessels which called for orders at Cork or 
Cove dm’ing the last year? — About 300. 

1288. And this year?— This year, up to the 1st of April, that is tliree months, 
above loo vessels called for orders at Cove. 

1 All of which posted their letters at Cork ?— Yes. In addition to those 
^ orders, several put in from stress of weather ; amongst others, 

Her Majesty’s packet Penguin, from St. Thomas’s, bound for Falmouth, and 
anded her mail; and Her Majesty’s steamer Caledonia, from Liverpool to 
to put back to Cork and land her mails again. It took three days 
0 send her letters up to Dublin, in consequence of the want of communication. 

1290. I need not ask whether, if there had been a steam-packet from Cork to 
nstol, she would have conveyed it? — Certainly. 

^ot Cork the principal port of departure from 
En troops on foreign service? — Yes, both on foreign service and to 

g and. For the last two or three weeks, passengers have not been able to 
tm^p steam-packets have been entirely taken up by 

• ^92. Do these returns show the number of foreign vessels which have come 
0 port during each year ? — No, I should say they do not ; they show the 
1 4 number 
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number of foreign vessels caliiug for orders ; the tonnage duty is merely paid 
upon vessels calling for orders. ^ 

1293. Are you able to state the total number of foreign vessels callinn at 

Cork in those years ? — No, I am not prepared with documents to that effect • 
there are means of showing that. ’ 

1294. Do the returns which you now produce show the amount of tonnage on 
all vessels calling at Cork for orders? — They do; they are divided into 'three 
divisions ; first, the number of tons of general and foreign vessels at 3 d. per ton • 
second, the number of tons of colliers at 2 d. per ton ; third, the number of tons 
of coasters at 1 d. per ton. I believe all vessels are called coasters which come 
between England and Ireland, unless tliey go to the westward. That includus 
steamers. 

1295. Can you state the amount of tonnage that has entered the harbour of 
Cork inwards, during the last year? — 236,682 tons. 

1296. Does that include steamers ? — It includes everything*. 

1297. Does that return show the tonnage of exports? — It does not; the tou- 
nage of exports is charged upon the goods, I believe ; I see no account of their 
being chai’ged on the vessel. I am not aware wlietlier it is so or not. The 
tonnage duty upon the vessel is upon imports. 



Mr. Henry PeacJiey Williams, called in ; and Examined. 



1298. Mr. Morgan^ YOU are Superintendent of the Old Passage Ferry 1 
believe?— Yes. 

1299. flow long have you known that ferry ? — More than 20 years 

1300. Wliat is the rise and fall of the tide there? — About 50 feet in surino- 

tides; that is about the highest. * 

1301. At what rate does the tide run?— At seven knots, or perhaps a little 
more in a very strong spring with a westerly wind. 

1302. Does it run the same up and down? — Rather stronger up than down. 

1303. Is there sufficient water for a steamer to cross at all states of the tide ? 
— Tliere is. 



3 304*_ What time does the steamer take in crossing ? — She averages from eight 
to 15 minutes ; sometimes 20, if it is blowing very hard. 

1305* From eight to 15 minutes in fair weatlier? — Yes, that is the average 



1306. They can cross in eight minutes? — Yes, that is from shore to shore, not 
mcluding landing. 

^307- What is the size of your steamer?— We have two steamers ; one is 68 
leet long, 15 feet beam, and 7 \ feet deep. 

1308. What is the tonnage of the steamer? — About 16 tons; if a sailing 
vessel, she would measure about 70 tons. 

13P9- What is the power of the iron boat? — Thirty horses the iron boat ; 21 
Jiorses the wooden boat. 

1310* Do you consider the power of the ii’on boat sufficient? — Y^es, I think it 
IS ; we have never found her miss her passage yet. 

1311. How many passages do you make in the day? — Occasionally more 
than 20 ; we could make more if we had work constantly ; if we were going 
aunng the 1 2 hours I have no doubt we might make 1 8 or 20 passages from each 



1312. Is there any state of the tide when the steamer cannot cross? — There 
are states of the tide when they cannot land. 

^ 1313* Tliere are no states of the tide when they cannot cross ? — No, not the 
iron boat. 



1314. How much water does the iron boat draw? — Rather more tlian three 
leet ; three teet four, or three feet five. 

the reason they cannot land ? — For want of a proper pier. 

131b. then you cannot cross in tlie steamer at all times of the tide, in con- 
sequence of not being able to land?— Just so. 

1317. How is the ferry crossed when steamers are unable to laudr — Inn 
sailing or row-boat. 

3318. Could you cross at any state of the tide in the steam-boat if you-hafi 
proper landing-places ?— We could, without difficulty. 

1319. I5 
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13 ig. Is any delay occasioned to the mail in consequence of your not beino 
able to cross in the steam-boat at all times of the tide? There is a delay be- 

cause the sailing-boat or row-boat does not do it in the same time the steamers 
•would. 

1320. Then there is a delay to the mail in consequence of not beinff able to 

use the steamere ? — Yes. ® 

1321. Is not very great inconvenience felt by the passengers travelling by the 

mail, when they are obliged to cross in a small boat?— Yes, there is a o-reat deal 
of dissatisfaction. ° 

1322. Very great? — Yes. 

1323. The coach has to be unloaded on one side, and the mail with the passen- 

gers and luggage to be put on board a small boat, and then they are landed on 
tlie opposite side, and the coach has again to be reloaded r Yes. 

1324. And the passengers and luggage, in wet weather, are exposed in that 

small boat to the rain and to the spray, and very great inconvenience is felt? 

Very great at those times, when they cannot land in the steamem. 

1325. Would not this delay and inconvenience be altogether obviated if you 
were able to cross the ferry at all times and states of the tide in a steam-boat'— 
It would. 

1326. And the passage would be made with much greater regularitv and 

certainty? — It would. ® ^ 

1327. With proper piers, how many trips could you make ia a day with your 

steamers?— At neap tides they could make 16 or IS from each side; that is by 
constantly going, and returning as soon as they had landed, without any delay 
on either side. ^ 

1328. With proper piers and landing-places you could start at regular hours 

from each side.'— Yes. ® 

1329. Are the two steamers you have now constantly plying ?— No, only one at 

a time ; one is rather an inefficient boat. ^ 

1 330. If you had two efficient steamers, could you keep them both constantly 

at work? — We could. ^ 

1331. And you would make the passage regularly every half hour?— Yes 

from each shore, and at all times of the tide. ’ 

1332. Would the neighbourhood and the counties adjoining derive great con- 

venience from a regular communication every half hour across the Old Passage 
ferry? — Yes. ® 

|333- Great convenience would be derived by the counties on each side of the 
Bristol Channel, if there were a regular and certain communication .'—Certainly. 

>334- At spring tides what is the rate of tlie current with which you have to 
contend ?— From three to four knots dead against us, and the cross tide six or 
seven knots ; it is not more than three or four knots dead against us. 

1335- Under those circumstances, 'what would be the longest time the passage 
would require ?— I think it would never exceed 20 minutes, unless it was a per- 
lect hurricane. ^ 

1336. Do yon know anytliing of the scheme that was proposed for a steam- 
uridge to cross with a chain ?— I remember a survey that -was made •with a view 
to it. 

t337- Would any advantage, in your opinion, be derived from that? — 1 -think 
not ; I think the delay would be greater. 

1338- You say the average passage is from eight to 16 minutes, and under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, 20 minutes? — Yes. 

remember a survey of the passage being made 
oy JVlr. Rendel, with a view to the construction of a floating bridge ?— I do • I 
remember the time he made it. ' 

1340. Did you see his report ? — I did not ; I think he reported favourably. 

1341. Mr. Morgan.] Has the passage been at any time impracticable in cou- 
^quence of the weather, so that the mail has been delayed the whole day ?— 
^0 ; It was delayed some time ago, one night when it came in the dark in a gale 
0i wind ; I think three or four years ago. 

1 342. What was the cause of the mail arriving so late ?~It came up at a late 
our at that time. It was in the winter time, when it was blowing a heavy 

gale irom the eastward. 

M ' proper piers and lights at night could it happen again ?— 

•‘•'0, 1 thmk not. 

K 1344. What 
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1344, What piers have you now? — We have four. 

1345, What is the length of yotir piers!— The liigh water pier is 166 feet; 
the low water pier G81. 

J346. What is ihe width? — They are about 30 feet wide, and one from six to 
seven feet high ; three of them are not quite so much. 

1347. Do they extend down in one continuous line to the water? — Two out 
of the three do on the Aust side ; the one on tlie cliff does not ; that is nearly 
half a mile distant. 

1348. At what state of the tide can steam-boats land there now ?— They can 
land at all states of the tide, except from high water until about an hour and a 
half afterwards in spring tides, and at low water until about five hours’ ebb, and 
an hour’s flood. 

1349. At what state of the tide can you not land in steam-boats ? — After high 
water spring tides, for about an hour and a half they cannot land. In neap 
tides they can laud the whole of the day in moderate weather ; our piers are 
sufficient'for that, and at low water we have a delay of nearly three hours for 
want of lauding-places. 

1350. Can as many passages a day be made with the wooden boat as with the 
iron one? — Not with our present boat. 

1351. Is there any state of tide or wind, supposing the piers were complete, 
when you could not cross with the wooden boat, and could with the iron one? — 
Yes. 

1352. What state of tide is that?— If the wind and tide were the same way 
the wooden boat could do nothing. 

1353. You could not cross with the wooden boat? — No, there is such a strong 
tide. . 

1 354. The iron boat is the most perfect and effective ? — She is. 

1 3.55- You consider iron boats the best adapted to the ferry ? — Y^. 

1356. Why do you consider that? — Because there is less draught of water. 

1357. If you had another steam-boat to order, could you suggest improve- 
ments in her construction ? — I could. 

1358. What improvements would you suggest ? — I would not make her so 
deep ; she is too high out of the water; she holds too much wind. 

1 3.59. In this iron boat do you take carriages and horses ? — We do. 

1360. Suppose the mail were to come dowm as it does now, would it be ne- 
cessary to unload and load the mail-coach at the Passage, as is now the case ; or 
could the coach be put at once on board the steamer? — Yes; we do it now. 

1361. ('u board the iron boat? — On board either. 

1362. The mail-coach which leaves Bristol is carried across with its luggage 
unloaded, and is taken out on the opposite side ? — It is. 

1 363. Is much time sa^ed by that? — I should say at least a quarter of an hour. 

1364. And the conveyance of the passengers and the safety of the luggage 
is much increased thereby ?— It is. 

1365. Have you had any estimate given to you of what would be the cost of 
an iron steam-boat, such as you have described? — Yes. 

1366. Wiat would it be?— About 2,200 1 . 

1367. You have one already which is quite effective ? — Yes. 

1368. Altliougli an improvement might be made in anew one? — Yes. 

1369. Which would adapt it better to that station ? — Yes. 

1370. With such a boat, could you increase the number of trips, supposing 
the improvements were made to the piers? — We could. 

1371. You have stated the average time of the steam-packet trips to be from 
eight to 15 minutes; what would be the length of the trips, supposing the ferry 
to be rendered as perfect as you speak of? — Prom eight to 12 minutes. 

1372. And they would be more regular? — Yes. 

^373- you consider is that state of things whereby the greatest pe^ 

fection would be attained for the ferry as a steam-boat establishment? — Good 
piers, and good steamers at work. 

1374. What is the average length of time during the 12 hours that the steamers 
cannet ply, owing to the defects in the present piers and approaches ? — lu spring 
tides, from four hours to 4 1 hours every 12 hours. 

1375- If these defects were removed, might all the sailing boats now neces- 
sarily employed be dispensed with? — They might. 

1376. How would the ferry then be worked? — By the two steamers. 

^ ^ 1377. Woidd 
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1377. Would tlie expenses be increased or lessened by having two steamers 
constantly worked?— I think they would be increased by the consumption of 
fuel. 

1378. Would there be as many hands employed ?— Not so many as boatmen 
there would be an additional engineer and fireman. There might be two or 
three hands less. 

^ 379 * '-^'^ien, with those two or three hands less, would the increased consump- 
tion of fuel increase the expense? — Yes. " 

1380. Is there not a good deal of the men’s time now quite lost, owino- to the 
imperfections in the establishment? — Yes. 

1381. Would that be the case if the ferrv were exclusively a steam-Dacket 
ferry? — It would not. 

1382. Would the economy of time and the saving of boats’ crews’ wages com- 
pensate for the increased expense of a second steamer ?— I think not. 

1383. Can you contemplate any state of circumstances, of tides, winds, and so 
on, which would cause delay to Her Majesty’s mails, supposing the improvement 
you mention in the piers and packets were made? — I cannot, unless it were a com- 
plete hurricane, or something of that sort. 

1384. If the steamers plied regularly and the accommodation was better, would 
there not be an increased communication across?— I think there would, at least 
40 or 50 per cent. 

1385. Do you think the reduction of the men’s wages and the increased com- 
munication would pay tlxe expense of a new and efficient steam-packet r— I do, 
considerably more. 

13S6. Supposing these improvements were made, how would it be then with 
regard to night-crossing ? — Witli lights they could cross, in moderate weather, at 
any time of the night. 

^387* With poweriul lights on each pier and the weatlier moderate, could the 
mails be crossed at all times of the night, winter and summer? — Yes ; we have 
crossed the Hereford mail at half-past seven in the evening, in winter aud summer, 
for the last two or three years; that is, in the sailing boat. 

1388. Would extra hands be required to do such extra duty in the winter 
timer— I think not. 

13 ^ 9 ' The same number of hands that you employ in the summer would do 
the duty in the winter ? — Yes, taking it alternately. 

t 390 - Do you know the circumstances under which the ferry is held by the 
present proprietoi's ? — They hold it under a lease, of which there m’e about 80 
years unexpired. 

1391* Has any sum of money been laid out by them on the present piers? — 
ihere has been, from first to last, nearly 20 , 000 Z. laid out. 

1392 - ^hat does the establishment now consist of? — There are two steamers, 
a horse-boat, and four other sailing boats. 

^ 393 - -And how many men? — Fourteen men besides myself. 

1394- Taking the average of the last five years, what have been the annual re- 
ceipts?— £. 3,190. 

1395 - In the like period what has been the annual expenditure ? — £. 3 , 213 . 

^ 39 n- llien there has been a loss upon it? — Yes, there has. 

k 397 - Do you think the increased communication across, in consequence of 
1C improvement you have spoken of, would makeup that difference, so that the 
^iry should pay itself ? — I do; con.«iderably more. 

,, yoii believe that, in consequence of the bad state of the piers, and 

1C insufficiency of the packets, a great number of people object to cross? — I do ; 
Unow It perfectly well. . 

fou number of mails and stage-coaches now cross daily ? — We have 

r mails and five other coaches, and we have an extra coach on in the summer 

months. 

Moo. Now, .suppose the Irish letters, instead of crossing as tliey do now at 
^ ^ere to go by steamers direct to Bristol, or from Brean Down, must the 

n. ^ whicli now cross still be kept on for the circulation of letters in that 
of the country?— Yes. 

number of passengers which have crossed in the last 

• years ?— I have a statement of tlie traffic, which I will hand in. 

^ \jThe same was handed in, and read, as follows i] 

K 2 PaHTICULARS 
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Particuxars of TrafBc at the Old Passage Ferry, for Five Years ending 24th June 1841. 



Years ending 
June 


Number 

of 

' Horses. 


Cattle. 


■ Pigs and ] 
Sheep. 


1 Passengers. 


Carriages. 


— 


1st Class. 


1 

2d Class. 


Carriages. 


Gigs, &c. 


1837 . 


4,202 


1.419 


■3.576 


27,746 


6,017 


388 


i,6oo 


£• s. d. 




4,682 


933 


10.700 


26,7.')4 : 


5, .557 


327 


14652 




1839 - 


5.370 


1,641 


24,322 


28,788 


7,453 


329 








4.675 


3.982 


19,681 1 


25.856 


5.757 


304 


1,509 






4.381 


1,716 


21,195 


29. '55 


i 6,250 


272 


1,560 


2,838 3 1, 



Rents of inns and cottages, 365 per annum, not included in the above. 



1402. Have you a table of your tolls also ? — have. 

1403. Have you also a table of the expense attending the passage ?— I have. 

1 404. Mr. Vivian.] Who are the present proprietors of the ferry ? —The Duke 
of Beaufort, Mr. Jenkins, and Mrs. Hooke. 

1405. Is it their joint property:— The Duke of Beaufort has one-half of the 
shares, and the other two parties one-tenth each. 

1406. To whom does the ferry itself belong ?— To Mr. Jenkins, of Chepstow, 

one of the present proprietors. ’ 

1407. Who are the lessees ?— The Duke of Beaufort, Mr. Robert Jenkins, and 
Mrs. Rooke. 

1408. Have the proprietors a contract with the Post-office for the conveyance 
of the mails ?— They have. 

1409. What sum is allowed by the Post-office for the conveyance of the mails 
across the ferry ?— £. 150 a year. 

1410. And for that you have to convey the four mails in the course of the 
day r— Yes. 

14H. Do you know at all the cost of the establishment at the Hew Passacre, 
before the mails were removed ?— I think it was something like 300 L a year; 
that was only for two mails. 

1412. Mr. Morgan.] I believe there are two inns at the Pass^-e, and 70 acres 
of land ?— Yes. 

1413. And the produce arising from the ferry ? — Yes. 

1414. Chairman^ Are you of opinion that, if proper places of lauding were 

woiHd repay the outlay of making the piers ?— I am satisfied it 



1415. Mr. Vivian.] Supposing the allowance of the Post-office were increased, 
would It enable the proprietors to effect a loan, so as to make the necessary im- 
provements ?— I cannot answer that question. 

1416. Mr. Morgan.] Can you state for what sum the interest of the present 
propnetors could be purchased? — I cannot. 

141 -■ Have you any idea for what sum the ferry could be put in a proper 
condition ?— I believe from 8 , 000 1 to 10,000 to establish sufficient piers and 

Steamfirs. ‘ 



1418 Mr Mies ] To go at all times of the day, in all states of the weather 
and of the tide ? — Yes. 

141 9 - Do you not consider this ferry very danaerous '—No. 

1420. Not in any way ? — No. 

1421. Yon would not hesitate to cross in a thick fog?— Not in day-light. 

1422. Yon would at night ?-Perhaps I should at low water. 

423. How strong is the tide .t— Six or seven knots in spring, and three or 
lour in neap-tides. ^ ° 

1424. Have you never been carried out of your course I— No, not a quarter 
of a mile at all events. 



1425. Do not people very much obiect to crossing the Passage ?— Some do; 
they do not object m a steamer. 

1426. R there not a strong impression against crossing? — Not in a steamer. 
4 ' 7 * Do you not think it puts people to great inconvenience? — Noting 

steamer ; they object to the sailing boats. 

1428. With 
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1428. With your improvements, would you propose to drive carriages on Mr. 

board the steamer ? — Yes. ® H. P. mWams. 

1429. Without people getting out and in?— With our present pier people do 

not get out ot their carnages unless they choose, except in rouo-h weather. 

1430. Mr. Fimaw.] In your opinion are passengers deterred from ooing to 

Milford by the mail, in consequence of being subjected to the inconvenience of 
crossing the_ Passage occasionally in an open boat? Yes. 

1431. Is It not provided, in your contract with the Post-office, that the mail 
shall be conveyed m a steamer at all times when it is practicable?— Yes. 

1432. Has that been done ? — It has. 

1433. I find bya return furnished by the Post-office, that in the year 1841 the 
down-mail had the steamer 288 times in crossing, and 74 times in an open boat, 
and the up-mailonly 205 times the steamer, and 167 times the open boat: what 
occasioned the dmerence . — It must have been in blowing weather; at times we 
cannot land with our present steamer, and at low water we cannot land our 
passengers at all. 

waather, when the steamer is most required, it cannot be 
used?— No, not m very bad weather; at times we can land the mail, but we 
cannot land our passengers. 

1435. Then, atsuch time, the passengers are exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather in an open boat, and are obliged to go on with their wet clothes by the 
mail.-' — Yes. 

1436. And from a deficiency of steamers and of additional landing-places 
traveilers are m an uncertainty whether they can embark their carriages or not? 

— They are. ® 

1437. Assuming these improvements were made at the ferry, should you be 
able to cross at all times of the tide in a steamer ? — Yes. 

1438. And passengers would not require any table to be published of the times 
when they might cross ?— No. 

1439- Mr. Morgan.'] Do you believe it would be the great line of communi- 
cation irom the counties on the Welsh side to Bristol, for persons travelling to 
Loudon ? — I think it would. ° 

1440. It would be tlie great line of communication to the Great Western 
Hallway ? — It would ; of course the steamers would interfere with us in fine 
weather, 

would^' carriages?— Yes, for carriages I think it certainly 

1442. The mail used to be crossed at what was termed the New Passage, 
lower down the river ? — Yes. “ 

1^3. Mr. Vivian.] What was the reason of removing it to the Old Passage? 

—Because we had better accommodation and a steamer. ° 

14^.^ Wbat is the difference of distance going by the New or the Old Passages 
irom anstol to Milford r — I think it is five or six miles by land, and we have a 
raile and a half less water. 

1445- Has accommodation been furnished to the Post-office to the full extent 
of your means ?— Yes. 

1446. Is not the ferry capable of improvement? — Decidedly. 

^447* And if the Post-office were to increase the allowance, would it be im- 
proved . Yes, but I cannot say whether tlie present proprietors would do it, unless 
tave^ri?^^ gi’oat, for they have never yet had a shilling for the money they 

M48. In fact the present allowance by the Post-office is too low, being only 

out 8'^. a day, for which you have to cross four mails? — Yes. 

M49- That amounts to about 2s. a boat ?— Yes. 

have stated that the time occupied in crossing the Passage is nsu- 
Post^ hour ; I find by the return which has been furnished by the 

onp '• I average of the time occupied from tlie arrival of the mail on 

departure from the opposite side, is nearly 40 minutes ? — Yes, I have 
^ f ft’equently half an hour loading the coach. When I said the ave- 
laudi^^ irom eight to 15 minutes, I meant from shore to shore, not including 

You have stated times for the boats crossing every day? — 
stated hours, because the tide varies every day. 

452. How is it arranged then ? — According to the tide, we go to the pier we 
K 3 can 
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can land at; there are certain states of the tide in which we have no pier to 
land at. 

1453. If parties come to the ferry, would the steamer take them across at auv 

time if she be able to go ? — Yes. ^ 

1454. At any time they came? — Yes, unless a mail is due. 

1455. They are never stopped in any other case ? — No. 

1456. Are not people frequently detained at the Passage sometimes six or 
seven hours ? — Never except in very bad weather. 

Mr. Echmmd Scott Barber, called in ; and Examined. 

1457. Morgan.'] YOU are a Civil Engineer, re, siding at Newport?— 
I am. 

1458. Are you acquainted with the Old Passage ferry? — Yes. 

1459. you been employed to survey it? — 1 have. 

1460. How long have you known it? — I have known it six or seven years. 
I was called in to survey it two or three years ago. 

146 1 . By whom were you called in to survey it ? —By the Duke of Beaufort’s 
agent, and Mr. Jenkins, of Beachley. 

1462. Will you state to the Committee what are the opinions you have gene- 
rally formed of its merits as a ferry? — Looking to the country round it, I should 
say the Old Passage is the best point for crossing ; it is only half the distance of 
the New Passage : there are no cross currents tliere as at the New Passage, and 
there is a more i-apid flow of the tide up and down at the New than them is at 
the Old Passage. 

1463. Are there any rocks at the New Passage which are dangerous? — There 
are rocks ; I should say they are very dangerous. 

_ 1464. Then is it your opinion that the Old Passage is far preferable to the 
New, for the convenience of crossing? — It is. 

1465. Are you aware what the present establishment at the Old Passage con- 
sists of? — \es, I have heard Mr. Williams’s statement. 

1 466. What do you consider to be the defects of the present establishment ? — 
The want of piers at low-water spring tides ; a pier is required to connect the 
high-water and low-water piers. There is a very objectionable half mile of road 
along under the cliff, which would be dispensed with by the improvement of the 
piers; and the want of auotlier steam-boat is one of the defects of the Passage. 

1467. Those are tile improvements and alterations which you would propose'? 
—They are. 

1468. How \rould you complete the piei*s which are there at present, taking 
the Aust side first of all ? — On the Aust side, I should connect the e.xtreme high- 
water pier with the low-water pier by an open timber pier, on account of the 
accumulation of mud. I should raise the low-water pier four feet, and extend 
it to low-water spring tides, that is, to three feet of water, so that a steam-boat 
could always come alongside ; and on the. Beachley side, I should raise a portion 
of the pier, so as to render the inclination uniform (it is not so at present), and 
extend it to three feet of water, so that a steam-boat could come alongside of 
botli piers. 

1469. Mr. Vivian.] Would it be safe to cross at night if those improvements 
were made ? — I cannot say ; that is rather a nautical question. 

1470. Mr. Morgan.] Steam-boats would be able at all times of the tides to 
come alongside both piers ? — Yes. 

1471. And the passage could be made at all times of the tide ? — Yes. 

1472. Would the timber pier you speak of be likely to last, or would it be 
carried away by the strength of the tide? — Not in that pai't of the river; if it 
were on the Beachley side it might. 1 do not think a timber pier would stand 
there so well as on the other side. 

H73* ^ on would not propose to put a timber pier there? — I should not; 
there is no accumulation of mud there. I should put a timber pier on the outside, 
on account of the tide carrying awav the mud. 

M74- Would the ferry then be made as perfect of its kind as it is capable of 
being made? — I think it would. 

^475* Eo you consider that any of the modern expedients, such as steam 
bridges, flying bridges, and so on, would be applicable to the Old Passage Ferry? 
— ] Lo not think tliey would answer at the Old Passage The tide-way is so 

® very 
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very rapid, and the sea is so very rough there at times, that there would not be 
buoyancy enough in the boat; she would not rise with the sea, and the passen- 
gers would be drenched. 

1476. Mr. Viman.'j Are you aware that Mr. Rendel, who constructed the 
floating bridge at Torpoint, surveyed the Old Passage ?— I have heard so. 

1477. By the direction of the Postmaster General ? — I am not aware by whose 
direction ; I have heard Mr. Wyatt mention it. 

1478. Have you seen Mr. RendeTs report ? — Yes, I have it with me. 

1479. He reported favourably of it, I believe ? — Yes, he did. 

1480. Mr. Afiles.] What is the fall of the tide at the Aust passage ? — Nearly 
50 feet, the extreme. 

1481. How would you propose to make your piers to meet that ? — They are 
sloping piers, slips, 

148-2. Steam-boats would be able to come up to those piers with 50 feet fall 
of water at all times of the tide - — Yes, the pier runs down from the bank. 

1483. Then you would get your steamers alongside at high-water mark? — 
The steamers can come now at high-water mark; it is at low-water mark they 
cannot come alongside for want of a pier. 

1484. Mr. Morffa 7 i.'] If a pier*, such as you describe, were constructed, would 
carriages, the mail-coach for instance, be able to drive down, and be put at once 
onboard the steam-boat? — Yes ; they would run down and be put on board at 
once, without sliifting the luggag-e. 

1485. Are yon acquainted with the present iron steam-boat there ? — I have 
frecjuently crossed in her. 

1486. Do you think it would require a second steam-boat of that kind to 
make the passage perfect ? — I think a second steam-boat is required, so that there 
should be no detention. 

1487. Have you seen the feriy under very unfavourable as well as favourable 
circumstances ? — I have seen it in rough weather as well as in fair weather. 

14S8. Do you think a pier, such as you have mentioned, would stand the 
weather, and that steam-boats could come in unfavoumble weather alongside ? — 
I think so. 

1489. Do you consider that there are any states of tide or wind when it would 
be impossible or dangerous to make trips, supposing the ferry were made com- 
plete as a steam-packet ferry ; that is, with piers completed and steam-boats 
efficient? — I think with those improvements, if two efficient steam-boats were 
there, they would always make the passage wdth cei'tainty in any state of wind 
or tide. 

14()0. Mr. Vivian."] And that they would be able to make the passage, so that 
one steamer could start every half-hour from each side?— Yes. 

1491. Do you think the present allowance made by the Post-oflace for the 
conveyance of the mails across the Passage is an adequate allowance for the cou- 
veyance of four mails in the course of the day? — It is a very small one, I should 
think. 

1492* Have you made an estimate of what it would cost to construct the piers 
and make the Passage quite complete ? — 1 have ; it is as follows : 



Estimate for Building Piers at the Old Passage Ferry, placing another Steam-boat 
on the Station, and rendering the Ferry complete, so that a Steamer may make the 
Passage at any state of Tide. 



■^ew iron steam-boat - -- -- -- -- 

An open timber pier to connect the high and low-water piers (664 feet) 
to raise low-water pier 4 feet, and widen upper portion to the same 
_ Width as the lower part 



To lengthen low-water pier, so that a steamer can come alongside at 
low water, spring tides (timber, 387 feet) . _ _ - - 

Excavators, 8 cc- (Aust) 



2,500 

1,358 



1,C20 

630 



Eeachley : — Lengthening pier and raising present pier, so as to form an 

uniform inclination, 240 feet 

Excavators, &c 



1,050 - - 

300 - - 



Contingencies 10 per cent. 


_ _ _ 




8,293 - - 
830 - - 






i. 


I 9,123 - - 


»'43. 


K 4 




Length 
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Length of Piers : 

Aust: — High-water pier ------ 150 feet. 

Mud - - - - - 564 _ 

Low-water pier ------- sqi _ 

New pier ------- - 75 - 

To 3 feet water - - - 337 - 

Beachley: — Pier - -- -- -- - 430 

To 3 feet water ------ 240 - 

1493. Do you think that 10,000 M'ould complete the piers and furnish an- 
other steam-boat, such as would make the ferry quite perfect? — Yes. 

1494. And allow a margin for contingencies ? — Yes, I have put down 10 per 
cent, for contingencies. 

1495. Do you think the improvement of the Old Passage Ferry would be a 
very great convenience to the inhabitants of Monmouthshire, Breconshire, Gla- 
morganshire, Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, and in short all the counties on the 
Welsh side of the Channel? — I do. 

1496. You reside at Newport? — I do. 

1497. Is there not veiy great communication and correspondence between the 
mineral districts of South Wales and the South of Ireland ? — There is a great 
deal of correspondence and a great deal of trade done between Newport, Swansea, 
Cardiff, and the South of Ireland. 

1498. Can you give any opinion as to whether it would be desirable that the 
present course of communication should be diverted, and the correspondence 
from Wales to Ireland sent round by Bristol? — I think it is desirable that the 
English letters should pass through Bristol. 

1499. Do you think it desirable, for the interests of the mineral districts of 
South Wales, that the correspondence from Ireland should go to Bristol, and 
then cross by steamer to Cardiff ; or do you think the present transmission of 
Irish letters through Souih Wales from Milford, is the most convenient? — I 
think the present channel of communication is the most convenient for South 
Wales. 

1500. Mr. Vioian^ Do you not think it would be a serious inconvenience to 
the mineral districts of South Wales if the packet establishment at Milford 
were suppressed? — I think it would be a very considerable inconvenience. 

1501. As regards the communication between Ireland and South Wales?— 
Yes ; they would lose a day by it. 

1502. A day each way?— Yes; we should have to go back to Bristol to send 
letters to Ireland. 

1503. Chairman^ In the event of a steamer being established at Newport or 
Cardiff to carry letters for Ireland to the packet at Portishead or Brean Down, 
should you suffer any inconvenience at Newport ? — A packet from Newport could 
not go at all states of the tide. 

1504. Not at present; but would there be any difficulty in making a pier or 
landing-place there ? — There would not be any difficulty, but the expense ; the 
expense would be considerable. 

1505 ' Would it not be a great public convenience if there were a landing- 
place at Newport or Cardiff, so that steamers could land at all times r~No doubt 
it would be a convenience. 

1506. Mr. Miles.'\ Would it be easier to make a pier at Cardiff than at New- 
port? No, I think not; there is a mile of mud at Cardiff. 

1 507 . It would be made at Penarth r — You have deep water there. 

1508. Chairman.'] If the improvements you talk of were made at the Old Pas- 
sage, do you think the increase of traffic would repay the outlay ? — I think the 
public would pass there in greatly increased numbers. They have a great 
objection to the open boats at present, especially ladies ; they will not cross there 
if they can help it. 

1509* Do you think they would get five per cent, for the outlay?' — I think 
the increased number of passengers would repay the outlay after the first year 
or so, after it became well established. 

1510. Are you aware of any intention of the present proprietors to improve t ® 
Passage in that way r — They have spoken to me on the subject of improving t ® 
Passage ; I do not know what their intentions are at present. 

^ 1511. Mr. 
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] 5 n . Mr. JieA] Have you ever furnished any plan of the new uier Ye« 
I have. ^ 



1512 How long ago was that?-Two years ago; Mi. Wyatt msti-ucted me 
to report upon the improvement of the ferry. 

1513. Have the proprietors acted on those plans?— They have not, 

J514. Do you know why they did notact on those plans ; did they complain 
of their being too expensive?— I suppose it was the funds necessarv to carrv 
tliem into execution. ^ J 

1515. What was yonr estimate ?— £. 9,123 ; 10,000 1 . in round numbers 
a "o' Do you think if there were to be u communication from 
aiutli Wa es to Bristol at al times of the tide, it could he more easily made from 
Newport than from Cm-diff?-I think it could; a Newport boat can make the 
passage, wlien a Cardiff frequently cannot. 

1517. Are you acquainted with Brean Down ? — I know the country generallv 

351b. You cannot say whether it_ would be an easy coramuni^tion froni 
Brean Down to Cardiff . — No, I know it has been complained of. The Taffe Vale 
Eaihoad with which I was connected talked of effecting a line from Cardiff to 

1519. Mi\ Fivian.'] Would Brean Down be a better place for the establishment 
of a packet station than Uphill? — I am not aware 

1520. Uphill is farther up the river ?— Yes. 



1521. Mr. Morgan.] In crossing the Old Passage at low water, there is no 
auger of coming m contact with rocks ; it is a passage that may be made with- 



out danger of that ?— With the present boatmen who are well acquainted with it. 

1522. Mr. Ftman.] I think you were employed by Mr. Brunei to survey the 
that dLrict”*''^/v™ Gloucester to Swansea, with a view to a railway tlirough 

1523. What is your opinion of the country ; is it well adapted for a lailwav 5 
-from Gloucester to Swansea, it is a very good line ; 1 think the country westl 

ward 01 Swansea IS very difficult. ^ 

P.id you survey the line? — Yes, trial levels were taken, but no line 
was definitively determined upon. 

’525; You have stated that the country eastward of Swansea is better adapted 
tor a railway tiian to the westward of that place?— Yes. 

^1526. Are tliere between Gloucester and Swansea any practical difficulties? 



1527. Does the line pass through the important mineral districts — Yes 
152s. am you state generally the line it would take?— I can point it out 
upon the Ordnance map. The line is first from Gloucester to Nuneham ; from 
iNuneHam to Chepstow, tunnelling under Mead House, crossing the Wye a little 
Deiow Ohepstow-bndge ; following the river to Portskenrick, then takino- the 
^deling ground, so as to be above flood-mai-k above Caldicot Level ; crossino- 
rairoak Common ; crossing the Usk just above Newport-bridge ; tunnelling- Cae* 
ran ; passing south of Tredegar-park ; skirting Wentlong Level, and on to C^ardiff, 
wnere It would fonn a junction with the Taffe Vale Railway. It would then 
frr.1^ ® St. Fagan’s, Peterstown, up to the summit of Llanaacon, 

t there are three different lines. The lowest summit is by Coity, 

rtf summit at Stormy. It would then pass on a little to the north 

above Aberabon, to Briton Ferry, where there would be a sea wall, 
from thence to Neath, and on to Swansea, 
ir^^’ distance? — One hundred and three miles. 

there any chance of that being adopted ? — I know of 
Wales ^ it for Mr. Brand; it was to be called the South 



T consider would be the cost of making that railway?— 

tbmk 15,000 L per mile. 

you think it would be cheaper than many of the railways in Eng- 
Fo^Iand liiuke railways in our country much cheaper tiiau in 

nioney^* Taffe Vale Railway cost? — That cost a great deal more 

Are you acquainted with the Mumbles r— Yes ; I have 
ireqnently been at the Mumbles. 

good anchorage grotmd there for vessels five miles beyond 

0.43. ' L 



1536. Is 
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1536. Is there a good line of road from Swansea to the Mumbles ?— There is. 

1537. Do you think a floating pier could be constructed at the Mumbles, so 
as to afford protection to steamers or other vessels under any circumstances ?— 
There is a very good roadstead there now ; there is very good protection under 
the Mumbles fiead. 

1537*. Could a pier be carried out into deep water ? — I should think so. 

1538. So as to make a harbour of refuge in all states of the tide? — Yes • 

I know that has been talked of, and thought practicable by many persons. ’ 

1539. Afi/es.] Do you think so yourself? — I do. 

1540. Chaiman.] Would it be a convenient place for steamers to call at, if 
improved in the way you propose ?— I cannot say whether they could always 
touch there ; that is more of a nautical question ; there is deep water a very 
little way from the Mumbles, in all states of the tide. 

1 541. Lord Eviblyn^ Swansea is a dry harbour at low water, is it not ?~It is, 
quite so. 

1542. Mr. Vivian.'] The line of road that you have surveyed for a railway 
would pass through mineral districts the whole way ? — Yes. 

1543. And of course it would be advantageous to' the proprietors of land? — 
Y’’es. 

1544. And it would be to their interest to afford facilities for the making of 
tliat railway ? — I think it would be a public benefit, certainly. 

Mr. Thmnas Parsons, called in; and Examined. 

1545. Uman.] SUPPOSING the packets were removed from Milford, 
how would you forward tlie correspondence from Waterford and the South of 
Ireland to Swanseaand Newport, and along tliat line of road ? — By Brean Down, 
and then having a packet across to Cardift'. But I beg leave to say I suggested 
that the packets should call at Dale Bay, and that the mail should continue 
through Wales, as at present. 

1546. Do you consider that any saving of time would be effected by that ar- 
rangement ? — A great saving of time would be effected to the South of England. 

1547. In that case the mail from Milford must be forwarded by land, in the 
same way as at present; then supposing the packets an-ived at Milford earlier 
than at present, still the mail tlirough South Wales would not arrive sooner at 
Bristol, because it w'ould require the same time to forward it by land? — The 
Bristol letters, and all to the South of England, would come by Brean Down, and 
all the Tl'elsh letters and those by Gloucester and so on, by Milford. For the 
accommodation of the Welsh lettere and those by Gloucester, they would go 
down by Dale or Milford, the packet calling there. 

1548. Supposing a packet station were established at Brean Down, and it was 
arranged that the packets were to call at Milford for the Welsh letters, the 
packets perhaps, in four times out of five, would arrive at Milford before the 
mail, which would have to go down through Wales ; but as thev would have to 
wait at Milford for the arrival of the mail, no time would be saveif in the delivery 
at Waterford?— It would be arranged by the Post-office so that they should 
arrive in time, giving a margin of an hour and a half or a couple of hours, so 
as to be in Milford before the packet could get in. 

1549. Then it would require two mails to be running through South Wales, 
as the London letters are now conveyed by the same mail that brings dovm the 
Irish letters from Bristol ?— That is a difficulty as regards the London letters 
for Wales; what 1 was looking to, was bringing the Welsh correspondence to 
Ireland, not to bringing the correspondence from London and other parts to 
Wales. 

^550* Then it is clear that by the arrangement you propose it would require 
two mails to run through South Wales; one with the Irish letters, three or four 
hours earlier than the mail which would bring down the Ix>ndon letters, as other- 
wise the jracket wuuld have to wait for the arrival of the mail, and no time would 
be saved in the despatch of the letter to Ireland ?— I see there is a difficulty m 
that, unless the Post-office could strike out some plan by which the mails could 
fit in so as to accommodate both. 

1551. And there would be the same difficulty as to the mail from the South 
of Ireland to Wales, because you must allow tlie same time for the mail to travel . 
— Yes. 

1552. Supposing 
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1552. Supposing the packets from Brean Down were to call at Milford, it 
might happen four times out of five that it would be there before the arrivd of 
the mail ; and tlie fifth time it might happen that the mail was there before the 
packet. In that case there would be a delay of the Ii-ish mail, as it would have 
to wait the arrival of the packet?— Yes, but the great thing would be always to 
}]ave the mail ready an hour or two before the packet is to get in, so that in the 
event of her arriving before the regular time, it might be put on board at once 
that there might be no delay. ’ 

3553. Mr. Morgan.] Whatwould you propose to do with regard to pa«senc^ers 
at Dale Bay; how are passengers to get on board ?~Passengers would reruain 
there until the packet came in. 

1554. How would you embark passengers ?— From Hobb’s Point, on board 
a small steamer, or they might go to Dale by the road. 

1555. How w'ould you embark them on board the steamer at sea ?— They need 

not go to sea ; they might embark from the pier. ^ 

3556. Could horses and carriages embark?— It very seldom happens that 
there are carriages going, but of course proper arrangements would be made for 
putting them on board the packets. 

1557* Does not that happen because there is no accommodation ?— There is 
accommodation for carriages at Hobb’s Point. 

1558. Mr. Vivian:] By the return which has been furnished by the Post-office 

of the time occupied in sending a letter from Swansea to Waterford by Hobb’s 
Point, it appears it would require 19 hours 40 minutes, and by Holyhead 72 
hours 62 minutes? — Tiie letter going by Holyhead arrives in Dublin in the 
moniing, and remains in the Dublin office until nine at night. 

1559. Do you not think it would be a veiy serious inconvenience to the trade 
between South Wales and Ireland, if all the letters between those tw’o countrie« 
w'ere sent round by Holyhead? — Certainly. 

3 560. Is there not a great intercourse between South Wales and the South of 
Ireland?— Very great to Swansea, Cai*diff, Newport, and Merthyr Tydnl ; but 
accommodation would be afforded to ail those towns by having a steamei* across 
from Cardiff to Brean Down. 

1561 . But the arrangement you propose would entail the construction of a new 
harbour at Breau Down, a new harbour at the mouth of the Cardiff river, a new 
harbour at Dale, a new road to Dale Point, and a new set of packets of great 
power betw'een those different points ? — It would certainly. 

1562. All that would of course require a very considei-able outlay?— Yes. 
1563' Chairman.] Do you conceive the present establishment at Milford is 

tenable without a proper description of packets?— I think the present boats are 
not at all efficient for such a place. 

1564- Mr. Reade.] Is the present establishment at all equal to the work? 

ho, except for South Wales. 

1565- Mr. Vivian.] Is anything required on that station to render it complete 
eiceptmore efficient boats? — Yes; I think the best boats that could be put on 
^ould not make it so convenient for the South of England letters as packets coming 
from Brean Down. 

1566. Is Hobb’s Point as complete a packet station as can be made? — It is 
veiy complete. 

1567. Then what it requires is more efficient packets? — Yes, but it would not 

00 equal to Brean Down. 

jSfiS. Does not the mail travel through South Wales at the rate of 9i to 10 
miles an hour ? — I have been told so. 

. 1569. The distance from Bristol to Hobb’s Point is 150 miles, which they do 
m less than 17 hours? — I believe the distance is about 147 or 150 miles. 

3570. Mr. Grogan.] Do many letters pass through Waterford from the South 

01 Ireland, for Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Cornwall ?— Yes, a considerable 
numbei'. 

1571- Are they more numerous than the letters to South Wales?— I cannot 
exactly say. 

P tliink it would be more convenient to the South and West of 

Dg and to have a direct Post-office communication than to go through South 

Vales?— I think it would. 

nr option, in the South of England, of going by Dublin 

y Waterford? — It may be said that all the letters from the South of England 
°-43. n 2 Nor 
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for the South of Ireland go round by Dublin. Bristol letters for Waterford go 
by Hobb’s Point. . , , , 1 

1574. Mr. Vivian.] By a return Avbich has been furnished by the Posto-ffice, it 
appears'that letters sent from Bristol to Waterford by Hobb’s Point would require 
30 hours, and those from Bristol to Waterford, by Holyhead, require 65 hours 53 
minutes ?— The letters from .Bristol for Waterford are invariably sent by Hobb’s 
Point, except a few that may chance go by Dublin. 

1575. Mr. Grogan.] It appears by that return, that letters from Bristol to 
Waterford, by Holyhead, are 65 hours 53 minutes en route; from your hnow- 
ledo-e of tile post in Ireland, have you any doubt that 24 of those hours are 
allowed for the detention of those letters in Dublin? — If the packet from Holy. 
Iiead arrives in due couree, those letters get in to Dublin at half-past eight o’clock 
in the morning, and remain until nine o’clock at night, vrlien they are forwarded 
by the mail. 

1576. The same remark applies to letters by Liverpool, which are 56 hours? 

They, I suppose, get in to Dublin in the morning, and remain all day, until 

nine at night. 

1577. Of course, if the arrangements on the Irish side of the Channel from 
Dublin to Waterford is such, that the letters would be forwarded in due course, 
there would be 12 or 15 houi-s saved out of that? — Yes, except as I remarked 
yesterday, if the letters were sent off from Dublin in the morning they would 
come in to Waterford at a late hour. 

1578. Mr. Reade.] You stated in your examination yesterday that the passage 
by sea would, in your opinion, be more certain than by land ? — Yes ; that referred 
to South Wales, and to the particular time of wdiicli I was speaking. I kept an 
account at that time of the number of times the mail was delayed in consequence 
of the snow ; and I stated that, I think, to the commissioners who came over to 
Ireland to inquire into the Post-ofiice ai'rangements. 

1579. Mr. Morgan.] How often has the mail through South Wales been 
delayed by the snow in the last year ? — I do not think it has been delayed so 
much for the last five or six years as it was formerly. 

1580. Mr. FiuiauJ How often, within your knowledge, has the mail been 

delayed by snow' ? — I cannot say ; I have not paid attention to tlie matter for 
tlie last few years. Some years ago, it used to be delayed in that way. It is 
five or six years ago tliat I speak of. _ 

1581. Do you think it occurred once or twice during any winter?— Yes, 
much oftener than that by snow and frost. 

15S2. Is it not likely that that sort of detention would happen more ^frequently 
on the North Wales road? — Yes; but T have not made any inquiries into the 
subject on that line of road. 
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Mv. Arthur Wehh, called in; and Examined. 

1583. Chammri.] WHAT situation do you. hold ? — I am postmaster in 
1 5 84. Have you held any other situation in the Post-office ? — I have hela 
situation of siu-veyor in the Post-office. 

1585. For how many years ? — I think 24 or 25 years. . , . 

15S6. MT.Mw 2 )hi/.] Then I presume you are perfectly conversant 

general transmission of letters in Ireland ? — I think I am, tolerably so. i - ^ 
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are always great changes taking place in the transmission of letters 5 almost 
every month I believe some change is taking place. 

1 587. Now, will you state the different places from which there is Post-office 
communication between England and the South of Ireland? — Milford is the 
only direct station from that part of England to the South of Ireland ; I should 
say it is made veiy little use of. 

1588. Now, talking of Milford as a direct station, are you enabled to state 
from any calculation you have made, the number of letters, upon the average^, 
per day tlrat has been received in Cork by way of Milford ? — I kept a check for 
a fortnight — I believe it was more a private check for Colonel Maberly’s infor- 
mation, than for any official purpose — of the number of letters received for the 
city of Cork itself by way of Milford, and during that fortnight the greatest 
number we had was 38 in one day. 

1589. Tlien I presume UubUn is the great channel of your Post-office com- 
munication ? — Dublin is the great channel of all communication to Cork ; it 
was not so much so formerly, but the establishment of raifroads has changed tire 
system completely. 

1500. Now, under the present system, I believe the Dublin mail reaches 
Cork in summer at about half- past tliree o’clock, and in winter at a quarter 
past four in the afternoon ? — Yes, that is the time at which it is due. 

1591. Mr. Vi'oian.'] That is, a letter sent from London on Monday evening, 
reaches Cork on Wednesday afternoon ? — Yes. 

1 592. Mr. Mui-php.'] I believe, owing to the state of the roads in winter time, 
the communication is not very punctual ? — Q.uite the contrary of punctual. 

1593. Now, in your judgment, supposing a competing contract or contracts 
on the line between Dublin and Cork, would not the communication by post 
be much accelerated ? — I have heai-d it generally estimated that it could he 
accelerated, and I believe that is admitted on the part of the contractors them- 
selves. 

1 594. That it is a matter of expense ? — ^Yes ; it was never said that it could 
not be done. 

1595. It could be done, provided the expense were met: — Yes. 

1596. Now, do not the delays in the arrival of the post, in the winter time 
especially, frequently prevent any answer being sent that same evening ? — ^Very 
frequently. 

3597. At w'hat time does the Dublin mail stait from Cork in the afternoon ? 
— At hdf-past six o’clock. 

1598. Has it not often happened tliat the mail has been as late as five o’clock 
in aniving at Cork during the winter? — Very frequently, and later than five. 

3599. Are there any mmls despatched into the interior from Cork in the 
evening: — Yes ; one for Kinsaie, and as far as Bandon and Clonakilty, which 
are in the same locality. 

3 600. At what time is that mail despatched ? — At a quarter of an hour after 
the arrival of the Dublin coach; if the Dublin coach arrive in its due course, 
it would be despatched at a quarter past four ; it is a continuation of the same 
■coach. 

3601. Now, having stated what you have as to the Cork letters via Milford, 
can pu fonn any judgment as to the number of letters wliich have been 
received for tlie interior via Milford ? — Very few, I should say ; about the same 
proportion, compared with the Dublin communication, as the Cork letters. 

ifio2. What is the general Cork communication with Dublin, the number of 
letters per day ? — 1 should say about 2,000 per day, upon the average ; these 
are not all English letters ; several go to the North of Ireland. 

i 603- Taking the whole communication by way of Dublin to be 2,000 lettera 
?o all parts, tire number of letters by the English communication vid Milford is 
38 per day? — ^Yes. 

_ 1604. What mails do you despatch i3i the morning from Cork to the inte- 
3ior : — ^W e despatch a mail for Bantiy, a mail for Tralee, and a mail for Lime- 
^*ck, besides the smaller local mails ; those are the long lines of mail. 

. ’ 605. At what time does the Bantry mail leave Cork ? — At half-past eight ; 
“tiJnediately after the ai'rival of the Dublin morning coach. 

tiiofi. And the Tralee, when? — The time of despatch is noted to be the same, 
but there is generally a difference of five minutes. 

^b07. And the Limerick, when? — Within ten minutes of 10. 

L 3 160S. Now 
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1608. Now you say mails are despatched to Bantry, Limerickj and Tralee ■ 

Yes ; we despatch also a mail to Waterford, but that is despatched at an eaidy 
hour in the morning, half-past five o’clock ; and the mail is made up over 
night. 

1609. At what time does the Dublin day mail, which leaves at 11 o’clock in 
the morning, arrive in Cork ?— At eight o’clock the next morning. 

1610. At what time does the Waterford mail from Milford arrive in Cork?— 
The letters from Milford arrive in the morning by the Cashel mail at eight 
o’clock; I should explain how that is. There is a mail which leaves Waterford 
for limerick in the evening, at htilf-past eight or nine o’clock, which meets the 
Cashel mail at Cahh, and the mail-bag for Cork is picked up by the Cashel 
coach and brought on to Cork. 

i6u. That in fact is the Dublin day mail? — ^Yes. 

1612. Is there also a direct mail from Cork to Waterford, passing thi'ough 
Youghal and Middleton ? — Yes. 

1613. Then is that direct Waterford mail of any advantage to Cork as a 
Post-office commimication ? — It is of no advantage whatever. 

1614. At what time does that mail leave Waterford?— At nine o’clock in the 
morning. 

1615. Ml’. Vivimi.'] Supposing that the mail fi’om Milford were to amve ai 
Waterford at six o’clock in the morning instead of at 12 o’clock, could the 
letters be forwarded by that mail to Cork ?— They could, certainly. 

1616. At what hour would it ai’rive at Cork ? — That mail is due at half-past 
nine at night, consequently letters by it ai-e of no use. 

1617. What is the distance from Cork to Waterford? — I believe 72 miles by 
the line the mail travels. 

1618. And at what rate does the Cork and Waterford mail travel in Ireland : 
— I should think not more than five miles and a half an hour ; it is the worst 
travelling mail coach in Ireland. 

1619. Could not the mail coach travel at the rate of nine miles an hour?— 

I see nothing to hinder it ; it is a very good road. 

1620. MTien does the mail from Milford become due at Waterford at present ? 
— I understand at 12 o’clock. 

1621. Supposing six hours to be saved in the transmission of the mail from 
Bristol to Waterford, and the mail were to become due at five or six o’clock 
instead of 12, could not the letter’s be forwarded at 7 or 8 o’clock to Cork, so 
as to arrive at Cork in time for delivery that evening ? — I should say not in 
time for mercantile piuqioses. 

1622. The distance is only 72 miles; supposing that to be performed in 
nine hours, could they not arrive in time for delivery ? — I should think they 
would not get in in time for mercantile purposes. 

1623. If it were to leave Waterford at seven or eight o’clock, would it not 
get in at four or five ? — I should say that Post-office communication should not 
be viewed as a benefit to any particular place ; it should be looked at in a broad 
sense with a view to general circulation ; it should not be merely confined to 
whether it would benefit Cork individually, or Waterford individually, but m 
what way a Post-office communication would afford tlie most cu’culation. For 
instance, if the mail should arrive at Cork at five o’clock, even supposing 
that could be made available in Cork, it could not be made available to 
be circulated in the districts round Cork; it would be of no use to them 
whatever. 

1624. Is it not of gi’eat advantage to have a direct communication througn 

South Wales to the South of Ireland, by Milford? — Yes, I think if it 
good communication, it would be ; I should think a good communication woulQ 
be an advantage. 

1 625. And you would consider it a good communication if the mail comd be 

made to arrive at Waterford six hours earlier than it does at present ?—I ^ 

think so, for Waterford itself; but I should think that Cork would gain notlnng 

by it. . 

1626. Mr. Murphy.'] Is there an increasing trade between Cork and ^ 
western districts of the county of Cork ? — I should think there is, very con 
siderable. 

1627. Is not Tralee becoming a town of very great importance? — ^Tr^ee is ^ 

town of a good deal of importance. . 

1628. 
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1628. Now supposing the mail leaves London at half-past eight o’clock at 
night, and arrives at any port in the Bristol Channel in five hours and a half, 
and then is despatched across, and upon the average arrives in Gorkin 24 hours, 
even taking it at the extreme average, that is from three o’clock in the morning 
until three o’clock the next morning ; supposing the English mail to arrive in 
that time, would it be for the benefit of internal communication all round the 
districts about Cork ? — Most certainly. 

1629. I believe at present the time taken from London to Cork, or from Cork 
to London, by way of Dublin, is 42 hours ? — Yes. 

1630. Now what is the time letters take which ai’e despatched from Bristol 
or South Wales to Cork, by way of Milford ? — The only lettei-s we get by way of 
Milford, I believe, are from those places immediately in connexion with Milford, 
Swansea, Flaverfordwest, and those places immediately in the neighbourhood. 

1631. Do you Icnow at what time the mail which goes by Hobb’s Point to 
Waterford, is despatched from Milford ? — I do not. 

1632. Then I presume you are not able to tell what time a letter which is 
posted at Swansea takes until it reaches Cork vid Milford ? — No ; I should 
say we in Ireland are entirely in the dark as to the circulation of letters in 
England, the change has been so complete by the railroads. 

1633. Now supposing the letters to arrive in 30 hours from London and 
other parts of England which would be in communication with that mail so 
despatched from a port in the Bristol Channel, would you not be able to 
transmit the Limerick, and Bantry, and Tralee mails at a very early hour in 
the morning- ? — Most certainly, if it was so arranged as to be an early morning 
arrival at Cork. 

1634. Leaving London at half-past eight o’clock at night? — Certainly. 

1635. Would not that have the effect of gmng to Limerick, Tralee, and 
Bantry a day in advance in theh Post-office communication ? — ^It would give 
them a day in advance in their correspondence with some particular places ; it 
would not give a day in advance with London. 

1636. Would it with Bxistol ? — ^Yes, and all the West of England and South 
Wales ; but with London, Limerick, situated as it is, could gain nothing by that 
arrival. 

1637. Would Clonmel? — Clonmel could gain nothing in any way by that 
arrival from London. 

163S. But all places to the west of the counties of Cork and Kerry would 
gain ? — Yes, they would gain considerably ; some 24 hours. 

1639. Would Limerick gain in connexion with Bristol? — Certainly. 

1640. Now, will you tell me, can you form a judgment as to the number of 
ship letters which have arrived at Cork, as the first touching port under the 
law, witliin the last 12 months ? — I could not form any judgment so as to state 
the number. 

1 641 . Can you state whether it is considerable ? — We have had a great num- 
ber of ship letters ; the average number of ship letters wliich come are small 
in proportion to each ship ; but we have had arrivals of a vast number of let- 
ters; we have had packets from the West Indies and American liners. These 
are casualties which are not to be looked for regularly, but driven in by stress 
of weather. 

1642. Do you keep any account of the ship letters which are received by the 
steam-packets from Bristol? — We seldom get one at all. 

3643. In fact, they do not pass through the Post-office? — No ; they do not 
gain anything by coming by the steam- packets in the present mode; the 
steamers sail at occasional periods, they do not sad. at regular periods. 

1644. But, casually, they would gain if the steamer has a good passage ? — 
occasionally they do ; but they do not use it as a communication by post. 

^645. Mr. Miles."] They send letters by the steamers, do they not?— Very 
seldom ; perhaps once a fortnight we may have one or two. 

^646. That is through the Post-office ? — ^Yes. 

^647. Mr. Murphy. j I need, I think, hardly ask you, is not Cork the great 
rendezvous for vessels sailing to different parts of the world, calling for orders 
provisions ? — Very extensive ; it is the principal port. 

. ^ ^48. Is it not the great port for the embarkation of troops ? — I may say it 
IS the only port in Ireland for the embarkation of troops ; they are sent over in 
steamers from this country to embark at Cork. 

Ms* 1,4 * 5649. 
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Mr.j4rthur iVehb. 164Q. Does not that circumstance increase in a great degree the Post-office 

communication there ?— I should rather say not ; the military are not exactly 

2 May 1842. persons who make much use of the Post-office. 

1650. With regard to the advantage which Waterford would derive, suppos- 
ing the mail to leave London at the same hour I spoke of, half-past eio-ht 
and to arrive at the port in the Bristol Channel in five hours and a half, and 
to be transmitted to Waterford, say in 20 hours, wMch would make 25^ horn's 
that would make it 10 o’clock at night ? — Yes. 

1651. Would the disti'icts about Waterford, as far as internal communica- 
tion is concerned, derive the same advantage from that as the districts about 
Cork, under the existing circumstances of the mails ? — I should think not ; not 
in the same proportion. 

1652. Does that aaise from the regulation of the mails at Cork, as to their 
hours of starting, as compai’ed with Waterford?— Yes, I should think so; I 
should think the arrival at 10 o’clock at night at Waterford could give verv 
little advantage to the districts about it. Ten o’clock at night is not a period 
at which the departure of the mails could be made available. 

You have said, that inasmuch as all communication internally is sent 
in the morning from Cork, the anticipation of the arrival at Cork would be a 
gi-eat benefit, by enabling you to despatch your mails at an earlier hour of the 
morning ? — ^Yes. 

1 654. That would not be the same in Waterford ? — It could not give the same 
advantage in proportion ; because, under existing circumstances, they would 
get then’ letters for commercial purposes as soon by Dublin. 

1655. Mr. Reade^ Does not all that depend entirely upon the despatch of 
the mail from London ? — Certainly ; it would alter the whole system if you 
changed the hour of departure. 

1C56. Do you not think it better for the mail to go in 20 hours from Bristol 
to Waterford, than in 24 hours to Cork, for all Waterford purposes ? — Yes. 

1657. And for the county of Wexford and Clonmel, and ail those districts 
beyond Waterford? — I should say all those districts would be benefited by 
going to Waterford. 

1658. And the further eastward vou go, the more they would Ije benefited? 
—Yes. 

1659. further west, they would be benefited by going to Cork? — 
Yes. 

1660. Mr. Going eastward from Waterford, is there not a point 

where the east is as well served by the Dublin communication as by Waterford ? 
—Yes. 

1661. Then I ask you, as an inference from that, which is the district, so far 
as its extent of communication is concerned, which would be most served by 
having a communication wth Cork, or a communication with Waterford, taking 
into account that Dublin serves the east district ? — I have answered that before, 
that the communication with Cork would serve the district about it more. 

■ 1G63. Mr. You tlnnlc Cork a better station for the packets to run 

to than Waterford, from a port in the Bristol Channel, as far as Post-office 
communication is concerned ? — Most certainly, as far as Post-office hommuni- 
cation is concerned ; I cannot speak of it in a nautical point of riew. 

1663. Mr. For the South of Ireland, you would prefer Cork: — 

should say it would afford much more general serrice. 

1664. Sir Denham Noneysi] Supposing a line of packets were established, 
and the average passage were such as to make the mail due at three o’clock in 
Cork, at what time should you consider it safe, -with regard to the regularity 
of despatching letters by the mail, to despatch the mails with letters brought 
over by the English packet ? — I should think there could be no difference as 
as to safety and regularity ; I should say probably about eight, or half past 
eight. 

1665. Then how many hours would you allow for irregularities in the .arrival 
of the packet ? — I should say from four to five hours, and that would bring the 
arrival to the very same period as the arrival now coming by Dublin, so as to- 
hitch all the communications together. 

1666. Adding those five hours to the 30 hours in which it is supposed the 
Toyage could be made, the transmission of letters from the interior would be m 
35 hours from London? — Yes. 

1667. So 
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1667. So that 36 hours must be taken as the time of departure for the inte 
rior ? — Yes. 

1668. Chairman:] You have allowed five hours for accidental delays in the 

arrival of the packets, from weather or other circumstances ; do you tliink that 
a fail- average, taking the year round i— I should say it would not be as far as 
we can judge from the arrival of the present packets. ’ 

1669. Sir Denham iVojreys.] Should you consider a margin for irregularitv 
of arrival, which would delay the mails one in ten, sufficient ?— I should 
say not. 

1670. Woulditbe sufficient if it was once out of 20, that you would encounter 

the chances of such irregularity in despatching the mails?— I should say so- 
I should say one in 20 would exceed the five hours. ^ 

1671. You would consider yourself justified in despatching the maUs at the 

hour at w^ch you would be subjected to one delay in 20, in forwarding the let- 
ters ? — I should think so, over the five hours. ® 

1672. Chairman.] You stated that you consider 30 hours would be about 
the average from London to Cork?-I did not say so; the question assumed 
that I should think, under the cucumstances stated, supposing the passage 
could be made in 24 hours, the average from London would be 30 hours 

1673. Upon the supposition that 30 hours would do, should you consider 
five or SIX hours would be necessary to add to the 30, to insure an absolute 
certainty in the departure of your mails to the interior ?— I should say five or 
sk hours would not be sufficient to allow for casualties. 

1674. Supposing the time occupied from Loudon to Bristol to be five hours 
and a half, and the mail to be put on board a vessel such as those between 
Liverpool and Kingstown, and the 24 hours were taken as the fair avera^-e 
which would bring it to about 30 hours, what time should you consider” it 
necessary to start your mails at, all the year round, from Cork to the interior, 
so as to be sure they would take the London mails ?— I should say if you added 
five or six hours, it would be sure to do it. 

1675. Sfr Denham Norreysi] Then you would take six hours as the margin 

from London ? — I tbiii k so. ® 



1676. Can you state what proportion of the English letters are brought by 
the morning and evening mails from Dublin? — I should think the evening 
mail brings double the numbei* of English letters the morning mail does. 

1677. The re^ar line from London is by the Clonmel mail? — Yes. 

1678. The mid-day mail brings those letters which have been too late to 
forwai-d by the regular course ?— If the packets do not arrive in time for the 
letters to be forwarded by the Clonmel mail at nine o’clock at night, then they 
would lie until the departure of the Cashel mail in the morning at nine 
o’clock. 

1679. Is that frequently the case r — Very frequently in winter. 

1680. Have you formed any opinion what improvements the present line 
from Dublin to Cork is capable of receiving ? — I have not formed any estimate 
of it myself, but I believe from all the information I have derived, it could be 
accelerated at least fi*om an hour and a half to two hours ; I mean by common 
mail communication ; but that is merely conjecture. 

1681. Chairman^ Does your answer refer to the same expense that is now 
mcmred upon the road ? — No ; I do not think you could get an acceleration of 
an hour and a half at the same expense that is now incurred. 

1682. Am I to understand that if the expense was not so closely looked after 

by the Post-office in Ireland, an hour and a half is all that could be gained 
1 ? ^ ^ should say that an hour and a half is all that can be 

looked for with a fair prospect of its being carried out. I should think an hour 
stid a half added to the present rate of speed, in the present state the roads 
ate m, and are likely to be (for it is a very heavy road), would be as fair an 
average as we could reckon upon. 

, ^683. Denham Norreys^ It has been suggested to the Committee that 
a pier were built at some point of the Bristol Channel, say Brean Down or 
ortishead, and if a line of packets were established from thence to some port 
^ the South of Ireland, a line of post communication with the South of Ire- 
and would he established preferable to that at present existing by Milford. Do 
you co^ider if a railway were formed to Holyhead, and packets such as come 
om Liverpool were placed between Holyhead and Dublin, and the line of 
°*43- M railway 
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railway from Dublin to Kilkenny, for which there Jbas been a Bill obtained, 
were carried into effect, that would be a preferable line of Post-office commu- 
nication to the South of Ireland, to either the one to Cork or Waterford, as it 
may be, which has been suggested ? — I should, provided those improvements 
were carried out. 

1684. Chairman^ Will you state upon what grounds you form that opinion? 

—There would be greater certainty in the delivery by that line. 

1685. You state that occasion^y some letters are brought to you by the 
steam-boats from Bristol, ship-letters ? — Occasionally. 

1 686. There is a bag made up at Bristol ?— Yes ; when a letter is given to the 
postmaster at Bristol to be forwarded by the steamers, it is put into the bag 
and sent to Cork, and of course must come to our hands. 

1687. That enables you to teU the average length of time the steamers upon 
that station at present take in running from Bristol to Cork ; do you consider 
the variations in the length of the passage of those steam-boats is greater than 
what you have allowed (six hours), under all circumstances ? — I do not tbmV 
that enables me to speak with certainty to that question; for the present steam- 
packets from Bristol to Cork very frequently only come so far as Passage, and 
therefore we do not get the bag for some hours after the time of arrival. 

1688. Mr. Murph^.^ But if Passage were the point of communication, and a 
mail-cart was ready to receive the letters, could not you easily have the letters 
brought over to Cork, allowing time for transhipping them at the pier at 
Passage in an hour ?— Yes, in less than an hour ; in three quarters of an hour. 

1689. Mr. Reade.] Now, you said if such and such things happened, such a 
line of railway fi-om Chester to Holyhead, packets such as those from Liverpool, 
and another line of railway from Dublin to Kilkenny, that would expedite your 
letters by that route ; upon the same principle, do you not conceive a line of 
railway from Bristol to Milford, through South Wales, would expedite the 
letters from that part of England to the South of England, more than that, 
supposing you could get to Milford in the same time as to Holyhead ?— As 
regards -ffiat part of England I should. 

1690. Supposing you had a line of railway tlirough South Wales as well as 
through North Wdes ? — I should, certainly, as regards that part of England. 

i6gi. And from London? — No, I should say not from London. 

1 692. But everything fi-om the South of London ? — Yes, everything from the 
South and West of England, I should say, would be accelerated by that means. 

1693. Mr. Vivian.'\ Do you consider that if there was a line of communica- 
tion trough Holyhead, with steamers of the first class, that should be the only 
communication with Ireland ? — I do not feel myself prepared to say it should 
be the only communication. 

1 694. Do you not think it would be always desirable to have a communication 
from the South of England to the South of Ireland, from the Bristol Channel ? 
— I should think it would be very much to the benefit of the South of England 
to have it from the Bristol Channel. 

1 695. Do you mean a personal benefit, or for Post-office purposes ? — I should 
say for post-office pmposes. 

1696. And it would be a very great injury to both countries to suppress itr 
— 1 would not say it would be a very great injury, as at present constituted. 

1697. Mr. If the communication were put upon a proper footing 

between the South of England and the South of Ireland, would it be a great 
injury to suppress it? — I thiTiV so. 

1 698. If it were put upon a proper footing, it would be a national advantage ? 
— Yes. 

1699. Chairman.'] Supposing an efficient line of steam-packets were esta- 
blished at Milford, do you consider the southern part of England and tiie 
southern part of Ireland would be most benefited by their going direct to 
Waterford, or to Cork ?— I should say, if it is to be from Milford it would be 
better to go to Waterford, as the passage might be made in so much shorter 
time. 

J700. Mr. Vivian.] I think you say very few letters are received in the city 
of Cork by way of >Clford? — ^Very few. 

1701. Are any letters received in Cork by way of Milford from London ?— 
Not any now. 

1702. Nor from Bristol? — Not now. 

1703- Then 
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1703. Then the only letters you receiye in Cork by way of Milford at present, 
are those from South Wales ? — Yes ; there may be a letter from Bristol occa- 
sionally, but it is a very rare thing. 

1704 Then supposing the mail were to go from any port on the south side 
of the Bristol Channel to Cork, how would the Post-office communication be 
kept up between South Wales and Cork !— That, I should say, is a question to 
be, answered by the officers of the Post-office on this side of the water. 

1705. Then supposing that by the arrangements that were to be made the 
mail which now arriyes at Waterford at 12 o’clock, could he made to arrive 
there at five o’clock m the morning ; and that, allowing two hours for uregu 
lanties, the mail from Waterford could be despatched at seven o’clock in the 
mormng, so as to arrive at Gkirk about the time the Dublin mail now arrives 
there, would that be a convenience to merchants at Cork?— No certainly not 

1706. Could not the delivery of the letters then be effected at the same time 
mth the Dublin letters ?— They could be delivered at the same time with the 
Dnhlm letters, wluch the merchants at Cork now state are of no use whatever 
to them ; that letters put into their hands at five or half-past five o'clock in the 
afternoon are of no use ; they can do no mercantile business ; the markets are 
ail closed. 

a. complain equally of the Dublin letters, as of those 

from Milford? — Yes. 



1708. rn. Vmcm.^ Would not the letters arrive in Cork in the same number 
of hours by Milford as by Dublin ?— Yes, I should think they would, by proner 
arrangements on this side of the Channel. w i i' 



1 709. That is to say, they would arrive by Milford in 42 or 43 hours Yes ■ 
I should say arrangements on this side of the Channel could effect that. 

1710. -And consequently, by means of these improvements, it would be just 
the same thing whether the letters were sent by Milford or by Dublin, which 
IS not the case at present ? — Yes ; according to the course pointed out, the 
arrival would he precisely the same. 

1711. The delay which takes place at W aterford at present, occasions a delay 
of one day m the delivery of letters at Cork? — Yes ; because they arrive at 12 
0 clock at noon, ^d wait for the departure of the mail in the evening ; we do 
not get them until the next morning, 

^712. And in the other case, you would get them in the afternoon ? — ^Yes. 

1713. Is not that a sufficient cause of itself, why letters from Bristol are 
loTOmded by Holyhead in preference to forwarding them by Milford, the delay 
wliicJi takes place at Waterford and in the transmission across ?— I do not think 
the letters from Bristol are forwarded by Holyhead ; they come round by Bir- 
ihmgham. I cannot speak to matters of Post-office arrangement in this country. 

yoti acquainted with the Post-office arrangements in this country? 



+>i V-l^' Supposing steam power applied to the very best advantage 

that It could be, what do you then suppose would be the most certain and the 
“lode of communication for letters, say fi:om London to Cork? — 
should say that a dii’ect packet from some port in England, say the neigh- 
ourhood of Bristol to Cork, would be the most certain and the most speedy, 
^ess we could carry out the idea in anticipation, that the railroad and those 
her improvements were made upon the Dublin line. 
flTiVflr’ there was a railroad from London to a port in North Wales, 

Di hi‘ first-class steam-vessels from thence to Dublin, and a railroad from 
n to Cork, do you think that would be the quickest and most certain route ? 
—I should think so. 

17^^ There are two mails from Dublin to Cork ? — Yes. 

1?., ^ mid-day mail, or a night mail, which takes the bulk of the 

^“ghsh letters ?— A night mail. 

mail often start from Dublin without the English let- 

Very frequently. 

Cork?— is frequently left behind by the night mail going to 

Holyhead^\^K^ by what route it comes from England ? — It comes by 

arrival^ Tou have stated there are irregularities in winter in the 

Q . ^ Dublin mail, owing to the bad state of the roads, and other causes ? 

M 2 —That 
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That is, irregularities in the arrival of the Dublin mail, not irregularities in the 

arrival of the English mail, -which frequently arrives too late in Dublin to be 
despatched by that mail ; that is from the failure of the passage across. 

1723. Does it often happen that you do not receive the English mail by 
the four o’clock Dublin mail? — Very frequently. 

1724. Then supposing the letters should be forwarded fr'cm London by way 
of Milford to Cork in the same time as by way of Dublin, would it be a con- 
venience to merchants at Cork to have two channels open to them, so that a 
duplicate letter might be sent?— I should think it would; it would ^ve a 
double chance for arrival, and so far it would be a convenience. 

1725. It might occasionally happen that the passage could be made by 
Milford when it could not be made by Holyhead ?— Yes. 

1726. And sometimes it might happen that passage might be made from 
Holyhead when it could not be made by Milford? — ^Yes. 

1727. Chainnm.] You stated that sometimes the mail from Dublin contrin- 
ing the T!ng]isb letters arrived later than tlie regular time in Cork ; how many 
hours later, upon an average, has it been? — I should say, upon the average 
through the winter, from an hour to an hour and a quarter. 

1728. Of course, then, as it leaves DubUn at a stated hour, the delay must 
be after it leaves Dublin ? — It does not start at a regular hour from Dublin. If 
the packet does not arrive in Dublin at a certain time it is the practice to delay 
the mail from half an hour to 40 minutes. 

1729. Consequently, out of those numbers of times in which the mail comes 
without the English letters, the greater part of the delay must have been upon 
the water ? — ^Yes. 



LORD INGESTRE, in the Ch.ur. 

Captain Menon Moriarty, called in ; and Examined. 

1730. Chairvian.l DO you command a steamer from Bristol to Cork?— 
I do. 

1731. You have been in the Navy, I believe ? — Yes, I am a Lieutenant in the 
Navy. 

1 732. What is the name of the steamer you command ? — The Queen. 

^ 733 ‘ Have you been long in the command of the Queen? — I have com- 
manded the Queen for the last four years ; I have commanded steam-boats for 
the last 10 years. 

1734. Mr. Murphy.'] You have commanded steamers between Cork and 
Bristol ? — I have, for five years. 

1735. In fine weather, is that the favourite mode of communication between 
the West of England and London and the South of Ireland, to come via Bristol 
by your steamers ? — I think in the s umm er time it is. 

1736. What is the general average of your passage in the summer time from 
Cumberland Basin to Cork ? — I think it might be stated at about 25 or 26 
hours ; it is frequently very much under that, but I think upon an average 25 
or 26 hours. 

^737- Now, supposing there was a packet station at that place which has 
been pointed out to you on the map, Brean Down, in the Bristol Channel ; how 
much would that accelerate the communication, supposing the vessel were to 
start from there ? — I should think that would make a difference of an hour and 
a half or an hour and 45 minutes, according to the state of the tide. 

738. I believe at times a very strong tide runs in the Bristol Channel there f 
— Yes. 

17.39* Now, supposing a better class of steamers, say from 500 to 600 tons, 
made solely for carrying the mails and passengers, without cargoes, except 
coals, of 250 horses power each ; how long do you conceive woifid be the av^ 
rage passage through the year of such steamers form Brean Down to 
the best-found Steamers, such as those from Liverpool’to Kingstown ?— 1 thm^ 
a properly appointed steam-boat would make the passage from Brean 
Passage in 18 or 19 hours in fine weather, and I think in bad weather a diiier- 
ence of 10 or 12 hours would arise. 

1740. Then 
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1 740. Then, staking an average through the year, you would make ;t o*; nr 

26 hours all the year round ?-Yes, it would be more frequently mdSthIt time 
than over; occasionally it would exceed that very much; but in general“t 
would be under that, I should say in five days out of seven, general it 

1741. Now have you in the course of your navigation frecuentlv merle tUe 

entrance of Cork harbour at night ?— Very frequenlfy indeed ^ ^ ™ 

1742. What is the nature of the soundings entering Cork harbour J-Thev 

are very accurately laid down m the chart. ' " 

1743. Are they regular or irregular ? -Very regular indeed 

1744 Now have you entered the harbour itself and made Passage at night 

frequently?— I have gone into Passage at night a hundred times ® 

1 745- Have you any difficult whenyou see the light at Roche’s Tower, in going 
up to Passage to the anchorage there .'—Not the slightest in the world, lyoS 
can see 200 yards a-head ; the only difficulty is steering a vessel in a fog or very 
dark night. ° o ' ’“r 

1746. But as to the difficulties of the navigation i— I consider there are none 
' whatever. 

1747- you acquainted with the harbour of Waterford?— I have been at 
Waterford occasional y; I commanded a steam-packet going from Cork to 
Dublin, calhng at Waterford, four months 

up to the quay at 



• tli«e is a bar which you have to cross going 

into Waterford harbour ?— There is a bar at Waterford harboui\ ® 

you state what is the least amount of water you have ever found 
upon that bar r — I have found two fathoms water upon it, 

1751. That is the lowest, I suppose ?— Yes, I was in a small steam-boat at 
the time, and I wanted to ascertain what the depth of water upon the bar was, 
and It was precisely two fathoms. I will not say that in some part of the bar 
It might not he a foot or two more, but in the direct channel in which I 
sounded, the water was two fathoms. 



1752. What depth of water did your vessel draw >— The vessel I commanded 
then drew about eight and a half feet. 

1753- Now what depth of water in your judgment would a vessel of the size 
1 nave described, and found in the best way, even supposing it was an iron 
ste^-boat, draw ?— I sho^d suppose a vessel such as you speak of would draw 
lOi or n feet. They might be of lighter draft of water, but they would 
require a flat floor. I think a large vessel of 250 horses power would draw 

+1, ^754- Supposing they were not iron boats, what should you say would be 
tne depth of water a vessel of that kind, not iron, would draw ? — I should say 
to "water is the lowest draft a boat of that large size could be calculated 

1755- Now, would a wind blowing to the southward over that bar have the 
ettect of reducing the depth of water over the bar ?— I should not say a southerly 
wind would reduce the depth of water ; on the contrary, I should say the effect 
A-a increase it ; but I think a southerly wind would create a great 

Qifiiculty in getting over it. 

^^56. Is it not the case, that when the wind sete in from certain points, 
oi^Ii It has the effect of driving water upon the bar, it takes the water over 
make it more difficult to get in ? — There is no doubt the danger 
wuijDe greater if there is a strong wind. 

In a gale of wind you consider the danger is greater ? — Yes, the ves- 
ascend j I should say it would not be prudent to go over the bar with 
tnan six feet, with a gale of wind blowing over the bar. 

you get over that bar into Waterford harbour, are there not 
twn Setting up to the quay at Waterford, right and left ; mre there not 

^ — There is an island in the neighbourhood of Waterford, 
of passages at certain times of the tide ; one is navigable at all times 

tfle tide, and the other only at certain periods. 

that is navigable at all times of the tide, is that a safe passage 

to go into at night?— I think not. 

up w state your reasons for forming that judgment r — essels going 

0 are always carried up by pilots, and it has occurred to me 

M 3 more 
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Capt.iif.ii-fonorty. more than once tliat the pilot has refused to bring the vessel down at night 
through that passage. 

3 May 1842. Has he stated the reason?— The tide runs down with great velocity 

and sets upon the rocksj and the channel is very narrrow and particularly 
winding, and therefore it requires a great deal of caution, and it is considered 
a very unsafe thing to do it at night ; I will not say it never is done, but no 
pilot would bring me down at night. 

1762. On account of the tide setting upon those rocks, and the narrowness 
and winding nature of the channel ? — ^Yes. 

1763. Have you ever experienced any difficulty of that kind in making Cork 
harbour ?— There is no difficulty whatever in going into Cork. 

1764. I believe your company has two steamers direct between Cork and 
Bristol ?— No ; they have not. 

1765. There are two steamers, one of the St. George’s Company and one of 
your Company, from Cork to Bristol ? — Yes. 

3766. Is there not a very considerable traffic between Cork and Bristol?— 
There is. 

1707. Are there many passengers go from Cork to Bristol? — Yes, a great 
many in the summer season. 

1 768. And you have told us a great many came from Bristol to Cork in the 
summer season ? — Yes, and return ; the averages are nearly equal. 

1769. Can you state the average of cabin passengers in summer by your 
vessel? — In summer I think they vary from 20 to 40 ; sometimes more, but I 
should think 25 is about the average number in the summer, or perhaps 26 
or 27. 

1770. That is by your own steamer ? — ^Yes, by the vessel I command ; I know 
nothing of Ihe others. 

1 771. You know nothing of the Victory ? — ^No ; I take for granted it is some- 
what similar. 

1772. Do you know the Bristol Channel well? — I think I do. 

1 773. Have you had great experience in going up and down ? — Yes. 

1 774. Now, from your knowledge of the Bristol Channel, which should you 
conceive it preferable that any steam communication should start from, Bristol, 
the place called Portishead, or Posset Point, or Brean Down, supposing there 
were a harboiu' there ? — I do not know Brean Down ; I have never been there. 

1775. But fi-om its position ? — I^om its position it is clear there are some 
facilities, if a good hai’bour were made there. Supposing there were a 
starting-place, there is no doubt that Brean Do'wn would be preferable to 
Portishead, as far as the communication with Ireland is concerned. 

1776. In that part of the British Channel, Brean Down, would you be likely 
to encounter fogs so frequently as nearer Bristol ? — ^Yes, I think you would ; I 
do not think there is much difference in that respect. 

1777. Mr. Miles!] Can you run up the Bristol Channel in a fog ? — I run up 
a little to the west of the Holms. 

1778. There is no difficulty whatever in that? — I think there is great diffi- 
culty, but it applies to all parts of the Channel equally. 

1779. Mr. Muriiliy!] Should you have the same difficulty in a fog in making 
Brean Down, supposing that to be the harbour, as in making Bristol? — I should 
not like to give any opinion about dealing with fogs ; I think they should be 
viewed with very great caution. Of course, the further you have to go the 
greater the difficulty is; but I think you ought to proceed with very great 
caution in fogs, not so much on account of the vessel you are in, as of the 
liability of danger to others. 

1780. Mr. fivian!] The mail-coach can travel with more regularity in a fog 

than a vessel ? — There is no doubt of that. . , 

1781. Mr. Mtcrph/.] Has it not happened to you more than once to antici- 
pate by your steamer the arrival of the mails by the ordinary channel of com- 
munication ? — I have delivered London letters and newspapers in Cork in 27 
hours, within the last three months. 

1782. Twenty-seven hours from London? — ^Yes. .. j 

1783. Your time of starting from Bristol suited the arrival of the mail ••7“ 

Yes ; it so happened that we started just as the mail arrived, and we amve(^ 
Cork in 23 hours, allowing four hours for the passage down from London. ® 
have done that this year, and we did it last year also. j 
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1784. I need not ask you whether it would be a great adyautage to the mer- 

chants at Cork to have a communication with the South of England in that 
way instead of the present?— I should think so ; that is all matter of opinion 
about which any other person is as capable of judging as I am. ^ ’ 

1785. Do you not know that the people of Cork now complain very much of 

the delay of their letters by the ordinary mode of communication ? Yes I 

know they do ; I have heard several persons complain of that. ’ 

1786. Sii* D. Noireys-I Were you not delayed several hours in a fog lately? 

—In the last passage from Cork I was at anchor 23 hours in a fog. ^ 

1787. thereabouts did you anchor?— I was at anchor about seven miles 
above the Nash Point, nearly midway between the Holms and Nash Point. 

1 788. Consequently it would have signified nothing to you whether you were 
goiflg to Portishead or Brean Down ; you would have anchored in either case ? 
—Yes, in either case ; I had a regiment of infantry on board, and it was neces- 
sary to be very cautious. 

1789. Ai‘e you frequently obliged to anchor from fogs in the Bristol Chan- 
nel It has happened only four times in five years ; it has happened to me on 
entering other ports as well; I have anchored in a fog at Liverpool The 
same thing is liable to occur, no matter where you are. 

] 790. Talcing the most unfavourable circumstances in which a vessel could 
be placed from Brean Down to Portishead, or from Portishead to Brean Down 
what would be the greatest length of time she would take?— There mi°-htbe 
some circumstances which would detain a vessel there 12 or 14 hours. I am 
to take the most unfavourable circumstances, there are cases in which it would 
not be prudent to attempt it at all. 

i/9t* Are there not circumstances when it would be prudent to go into 
Brean Down, when it would not be prudent to go into Portishead?~If you 
could get there ; I should explain that ; you must take it not alone with refer- 
ence to yourself, but with reference to the safety of others, for being in com- 
mand of a steam-vessel in a narrow navigation where there are many vessels 
doTO^^°*^' know of being in danger is striking a vessel 



1792. Tlie tide runs up very rapidly, does it not ? — Yes. 

^793' Supposing there were no fog, and taking into consideration only the 
current and wind, what would be the time that a vessel would be delayed from 
iirean Down to Portishead, or from. Portishead to Brean Down?— I think 
agamst the tide, not more than an hour and a half, or an hour and three 
quarters. 



1794- Do you state, that under the most unfavourable circumstances, sup- 
posing there were no fog, that you do not think a vessel could be delayed more 
one houi’ and a half, or an hour and three quarters, from Brean Down to 

Porfehead ?— I think not. 

L 95* What do you tliink would be the difference, upon the average, of pas- 
ses between Waterford and Passage, stai-ting from Brean Down? — I think 
mere would be a difference of about four hours in fine weather. 

n ’ What would it be in a heavy gale of wind; what would 

wpQt difference ? — I think if it blew a gale of wind from the west or 

bppo you should not allow a greater difference than five or six hours, 

hnii along the Hook Point at the rate of five or six miles an 

so that you get on to Coi:k without much delay, 
j f weather, is it your practice to make the land in the neigh- 

in w Waterford, to go to Cork ? — No, never ; I generally make the land, 
m Dio^g weather, in the neighboui-hood of Youghal. 

L9«- And you run along the land ?— Yes. 

w Bristol Channel in heavy westerly weather, do you 

^ coast, before you leave the Bristol Channel? — If it blows from 
referpn ^ the Welch coast j starting as we do at present, with 

shorp 1 adopting the course I speak of, we get the ebb-tide in- 

^ of course we get off sooner. 

Bristol Channel at all times of the tide, should j-^ou 
the St you left Brean Down, and went to the southward of 

would always make llie direct course, and with such 
would'hp mentioned, the most direct course they could go 

o.4 > quickest way of getting to the end of their passage. 

' M 4 l8oi. Sir 



Capt. M. Moriariy. 
3 May 1842. 
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Capt. M.Moriarty, 
2 May 1842. 



1801. Sir D. ’Norreys.'l What is the longest time you have ever been in 
ynfllring from the Holms to Portishead ? — think I have been three hours and 
a half or four hours, starting against the ebb. 

1802. Are you aware that Brean Down is more outside the Bristol Channel 
than the Holms ?~It is abreast the Steep Holms. 

1803. Then there are times when you would be four hours from Brean Down 
to Portishead?— No, I do not think that necessarily follows ; the state of the 
tide may be different. The tides vary much, and I am not acquainted with the 
set of the tide from Brean Down to Portishead ; I have never been in-shore 
there, and therefore I am not competent to give an opinion upon it ; but I think 
the distance may be run in general in the time I have stated. I have been 
three hours and a half going from Portishead to Kingroad. 

1804. Looking at the position of Brean Down upon the map, would it not 
appear to you the same space of time might be talcen from Brean Down to Por- 
tishead ? — I do not think the tides run so strong in-shore there, as they do out 
to the northward of the Hohus. 

1805. At the time you stated you may have been four hours making from 
the Holms to Kingroad, would you not have taken the most favourable part of 
the Channel for the navigation ? — Yes, I would, of course. 

1 806. Then, to what does your answer refer, that the tide might not run so 
quick at one part of the Channel as the other ? — I am not prepared to give an 
opinion about the direct passage to Brean Down. If you have to come out to 
the Holms, it would make the difference I have mentioned going from the 
Holms, but if you go close in-shore, I cannot state tlie time ; I have never been 
in-shore. If it is wished to ascertain what are my views as to the best port, 
I have stated that Brean Down would afford a certain advantage ; ,I do not wish 
to ^ve an opinion upon a place I do not know. 

1807. Mr. Miles 7 \ What is the average speed of your vessel? — About 10 
knots, in an easy light wind ; in moderate weather, but not head to wind, nine, 
eight or seven, according to circumstances 5 she is not what a Post-office 
packet ought to be. 

1808. Chairman^ What should you think a packet of the description which 
has been given ought to steam upon an average ? — I think a Post-office packet 
ought to steam 1 1 knots in fine weather, and in bad weather eight. 

i8og. In a heavy gale in the Channel, until you get clear of Bristol, what 
average would you give her ? — Just the same. 

1810. You would make no allowance for a heavy gale of wind in the Bristol 
Channel? — No; I steamed out of the Bristol Channel in the heaviest gale of 
wind, 1 think, that ever blew into it, in the Juno, and steamed seven or eight 
knots an hour. 

1 8 11. Taking that same gale of wind when you got outside, what did you 
steam then ? — We went to Dublin at the same rate. 

1 812. If you had been going to Cork on that occasion, what would she hare 
steamed ? — think not less than seven and a half, or eight knots an hoxir. 

1813* And a Post-office packet, you think, ought to have gone quicker.' 

I think so. 



1814. Mr. Fmrt«.] At what rate can you navigate the Bristol Channel in a dark 

night at low water ? — As fast as the vessel can go ; there is no limi t to the rate. 

1 8 1 5. In a dark night, and at low water ? — Yes. 

1 816. Is not the Channel very narrow ? — No. 

1817. I speak of the Channel to Portishead ? — No, you may go as fast as the 
vessel can go ; there is no difficulty, except in a fog. 

1818. Chcdrman^ You are acquainted with Milford Haven ? — have been lu 
there. 

i8jg. If a vessel were bound to Waterford or Cork, do you think she co 
call daily at Dale Bay or Milford Haven ?— I think it would retard her passage 
very much. . 

1820. To what extent?— I think in bad weather it would make a great dir- 
fereuce. , 

3821. With reference to Cork or Waterford? — It would not make muc 
difference. . 

1822. Would it not be more out of the way of a vessel bound to 
of one to Waterford ? — In fine weather the two vessels generally go togeto 
Milford ; in a mail packet you would keep more to the southward. -jakbiS 
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,823. TaHngthesamesortof packet, wouldit not be more out of the way of capUf. Jferirt,. 

a vessel going to Cork to call at Dale Bay, than of a vessel going to Water- 

ford:— It would, no doubt; going in a direct line from Brean Down to Cork, it 2 May 1842. 
would be more out of the way to call at Milford than of a vessel going to 
Waterford, because a vessel going to Waterford would go through the islands. 

1 824. You are well acquainted with Waterford Harbour ?— Yes ; I com- 
manded a packet calling at Waterford five months. 

1825. Mr. Reade.l How far up the river at Waterford is the bar? — In what 
I said with reference to the bar, I meant to say it was in Waterford Bay, by 

Duncannon. 

1826. How far is it from the Hook ? — About four or five miles. 

1 827. Is it not more than four or five miles ?— I think four or five miles. 

1828. How far do you consider Duncannon from the Hook ? — About nine 
miles. 

1829. Mr. Miles^ What is the width of the bar at Waterford? — There is a 
bar across the entire entrance, from the west buoy to tlie east buoy. 

1 830. What is the distance between tlie two extreme points ? — I should sup- 
pose a mile and a half. 

1831. Mr. Vivian^ Are you acquainted with the Mumbles? — No, not very 
much; I have never been there much. 

1 832. Which would be the most out of the course to call at, the Mumbles or 
Dale Bay, in the passage to Waterford or to Cork ? — I think, generally speaking, 
the Mumbles would. 

1833. Sir JD. NorreysJ] Are you acquainted with the harbour of Milford? 

—I have been there ; not very often, about a dozen times. 

1 834. Supposing a vessel were on her course fi’om Brean Down to Water- 
ford, what additional time do you tliink it would take upon the average for that 
vessel to be obliged to put into Milford Haven, and go up to Hobb’s Point, to take 
the mail, and then regain her course ? — It would make a difference of five or 
six hours to go to Hobb’s Point. 

1S35. Should you take it at an average of five or six hours ? — Yes. 

1 836. Ml*. Reade.~\ How much of that difference w^ould be saved by going 
to Dale Bay instead of Hobb’s Point ? — You could go much sooner to Dale 
Bay. 

1837. How much sooner? — ^The time it would take to lun tlirough the whole 
of Milford Haven. 

1838. Would that be three hours out of the five ? — ^Yes, full that. 

1839. Ml’- yivian^ What time would it take to go to the Mumbles? — That 
would depend a great deal upon the state of the tide and wind ; there are 
certain states of the wind when it would be vei*y imprudent to go in there. 

1840. But supposing a pier wei*e made at the Mumbles for the protection of 
vessels? — l am not prepared to give an opinion upon that; I have not been to 
Swansea, except merely in passing. 

1841. How far do you pass from the Mumbles Head? — Four or five miles, 
or six miles sometimes. 

1842. Mr. Miles^ Wliat number of passengers are you in the habit of 
earring from Cork to Waterford? — In the summer we cai*ry from 25 to 40, 
and in the winter 14, and sometimes 20. 

1 843. Do you think if there were a daily communication with larger packets, 
and more accommodation, the traffic with Cork or Waterford would be in- 
creased ? — do not think it would ; I think every person at pr^ent who wishes 
to go direct to the South of Ireland, does so, with a few exceptions ; a nobie- 
laan would prefer travelling to Dublin ; but generally speaking, all persons who 
go backwards and forwards avail themselves of the present communication. 

1844. Mr. That is by the steamers ? — Yes. 

1 845. Do you not think that mail-packets w^ould make a difference in winter ? — 

I tliink there are few persons who travel that way in the winter. 

\ 846. Suppose a person were obliged to go from necessity ? — I think persons 
obliged to go from necessity, except a nobleman careless about the expenditure 
of money, would go by the present communication, except that there might be 
Kiore traffic if there was more accommodation- That is always found to be the 
case. 

1847. Mr. Vivian.'] Are your returns principally upon the conveyance of 
goods or passengers ? — I think principally upon goods. There is in the summer 
• 0.43. • a. considerable 
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Capt. ii/. Uloriart^. a considerable sum of money had by i^assengers, but the principal thing is the 
cargoes fi*om Cork. 

2 May 18+2. j passengers the steamers would have a difficulty 

in paying their expenses ? — My opinion is, that the steamers could not be 
kept up. 

1849. Tho steamers would not be kept up for the conveyance of goods alone 
or passengers alone? — That is my impression. 

1 850. Mr. Morgan.] Suppose a daily passage were to be made from Brean 
Down to Waterford, and from Hobb’s Point to Waterford, which do you think 
could be made witli the greatest certainty and regularity as to time ? — If a 
proper line of packets was put on I should say that there being a shorter dis- 
tance to go, you could malce it from Waterford with more accuracy. 

18.51. 1 am speaking of vessels of 500 tons with engines of 250 horses 
power ? — I think you might take it that the passage would always be made with 
the greatest certainty where the passage is shorter. 

1 85-^. Pi’obably there would be less danger of encountering other vessels in a 
fog at Milford than in the Bristol Channel? — No, I think it would be the same. 

I have been as much alarmed off Milford as in the Bristol Channel. The 
gi’eatest danger that ever happened to myself was off Milford ; I was very nearly 
sunk by a steam-boat off there. 

1S53. Mr. Vivian.] As a general principle, the shorter the voyage the less 
the hregukrity ? — Yes, I think so ; there can be no doubt of it. 

1854. Mr.Mor$rrm.] You think passengers alone would not repay the expense 
of a steam-boat? — I am sure they would not. 

18.55. Then supposing steam-packets were established between Brean Down 
and Waterford merely to carry passengers and the mail, those packets would 
not pay their expenses, or anything like it? — My opinion is, that most assm-edly 
they would not. 

1856. And the expense of the voyage fi*om Brean Down to Waterford would 
be greater than the expense of the passage from Milford to Waterford, inasmuch 
as a greater quantity of coal would be consumed? — ^Yes. 

1857. Mr. Miles.] Do you give that opinion, considering there is not suffi- 
cient traffic between the South of England and the South of Ireland ?~My 
opinion is, that passengers alone would not defray the expense of a packet 
establishment ; that is my impression. 

1858. Ai’e you not aware that a great many people from the South of 
Engknd go round by Dublin now ? — I believe some do. 

1859. there not a great many ? — I do not Imow that there are a great 
many from the south; some do. 

1 860. Having a dfrect communication is very desirable ? — I think it is very 
desirable. 

1 861 . And do you not think a great many more would come from the South 
of Ireland ? — Yes, some would ; half the people go by Dublin now, because they 
prefer a shorter sea voyage. 

1862. Is it not a great objection, coming with pigs from the South of Ireland: 
— That operates only with a few. 

1863. Mr. Viviaji.] Have you ever fallen in with the packets from Milford 
to Waterford? — Yes. 

1864. How do you find them as to speed? — The packet I command would 
run away from any one of them. 

186,5. And you consider the IMilford packets are very deficient in point of 
power ? — ^Yes. 

1866. Mr. You do not consider yours a very fast one ? — No. ^ 

1867. Nothing like so fast as the vessels of wMch you have been speaking- 

No, not so fast as steamers of that description. 

iS6S. Mr. Morgan.] Do you think, if there was a more efficient commuffi* 
cation established between Milford and Waterford, the people of Cork would be 
more inclined to go that way ?— No, I do not think any person would go from 
Cork to Waterford for the purpose of going in a mail packet to Milford. « 
might be the case with a few, but it would be the exception, and not the ruie.^ 

1869. Suppose packets were to run from Milford to Cork, do you 
sengers would go by those packets ?— Not if another vessel were going 
Bristol ; they would go from Bristol instead. 

1870. 
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1870. yiv. Iteade.'] TEey would avoid South. Wales ?— Yes, the land journey. Capt. M.Manorij. 

1871. Chainnmi.'\ That is the principal objection, the land journey ? — ^Yes. ^ 

Mr. George Stoio, called in ; and further Examined. 

1872. Sir Robert Ferguson.'] IN reference to a statement in a return put in Mr. George Stow. 

by the Post-office, relative to the time occupied in the circulation of letters — 

from a few selected towns in England to Waterford and Cork, is there any mail 

made up going from Bristol by Holyhead to Waterford or Cork ? — No, there is 
not. It was put in in accordance with the orders of the Committee, to show 
the time a letter would take to circulate by that route. 

1S73. Is there any return mail sent back by Birkenhead ? — None. 

1 874. Coxild you prepare a return, showing at what hour a letter from Water- 
ford would reach Bristol, or those other towns, if it were forwarded from Dublin 
in such a manner as to arrive in London on the following morning, instead of 
arriving at mid-day as it does at pre-sent ? — Yes. 

1875. Will you make up such a return? — I will. 

Mr. Thomas Parsons, called in ; and farther Examined. 

1876. Mr. Mujyhg.] I WISH to ask what is the mode generally adopted by Mr. T. Parsons. 

the Waterford merchants in sending their letters now to London ; do they 

send them by Dublin, or send them by Milford ? — If posted before the 

depai’ture of the Dublin mail at six o’clock, they go by Dublin ; and after the 
departure of the Dublin mail they go by Milford. 

1877. Can you tell us whether the great majority of letters for London go 
by Milford or Dublin ? — They go by Dublin. 

1878. Do not the merchants in fact manage their correspondence with a 
view to sending it by DubUn instead of by Milford ? — Yes. 

1879. And do they not prefer receiving their letters by Dublin rather than 
by Milford ? — ^Yes ; title answers go round by Dublin. 

1880. Mr. Vivian.] Supposing an arrangement could be made so that the 
packet could arrive at five or six o’clock in the morning instead of at 12, 
would what you have stated be the ease ? — No, I think not ; I think then they 
would go by Milford. 

[For Questions 1881 to 2044*, seepp. loS to 115.] 



Mercurii, 4° die Mali, 1842. 



Mr. Corry. 
Lord Emlyn. 
Mr. Grogan. 
Mr. Miles. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Reade. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. J. H. Vivian, 



LORD INGESTRE, in the Chair. 



Commander Henry Mangles Denham, r.n., f.r.s., aMaiine Surveyor to the 
Board of Admiralty, called in ; and Examined. 

“ 045 - Chairman^ YOUhave been employed in surveyinartlieBristolChannel? Connniander 
—I have. ^ ^ H.M. Denham, 

2046. How long were you employed there ? — ^Three years. r.k., f.r.s. 

1830^"" complete your survey? — In the autumn of the year 4. May 1842. 

-048. Will you state the extent of your survey ? — -From St. David’s Head, 

^.^“^^rokeshire, up the north side of the Channel, including Milford Haven, and 
1 the details of the coast to Cardiff, across to Clevedon, and down the 
south shore to Hartland Point, below, including Ilfracombe, Barnstaple Bay, 

^md Lundy Island. 

°- 43 - N 2 2049. Are 
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ComiDfuider 
if. 31 . Denham. 

R.W.,F.B.S. 



4 May 1843. 



2049. Are those the limits of the Bristol Channel? — They are, hicludino- 

Kingi’oad, which I surveyed also in 1824. ' 

2050. Will you be so good as to state your opinion as to the facilitj’’ of a 
steam-packet constantly navigating up and down the Bristol Channel at ail 
times of the year, and at aU times of tide ? — If I am to understand that such a 
steam-boat must leave any particular point at a given hour, without reference 
to tide, I may say, that inasmuch as the Chiinnel narrows immediately to half 
its width, above the line between the Mumbles Head on the one side and Ilfra- 
combe on the other, intercepted by the Scarweathers and Nash Sands on the 
north shore, the tides above that line are so subject to in-draft on the north 
shore, that no coui-se of an arriving vessel, unless aided by the flood tide 
could be expected to prove correct ; that nothing but having lights in so close 
a connexion with the shore can insure a vessel’s arriving at the destined point. 
Tliere is an instance on record, since the Nash lights were erected on the site 
my survey suggested, of the Board of Admiralty, in the Admiralty yacht, 
running upon the Nash Sand; that was in the autumn of 1840. A previous 
instance was one of a most fatal nature, the Fi’olic steamer. It was supposed 
that had the Nash lights existed then, that vessel would not have been lost 
with the 60 hands that were lost in her. She was wrecked about five hours 
after she left the harbour of Tenby, on her way to Bristol. I conceive that 
without a succession of lights above the Nash Point, no vessel can ever traverse 
as far as Flat Holm with any degree of certainty as to course. This applies less 
to vessels which are moving according to their own convenience and judgment, 
instead of stipulated Post-ofiice times. Vessels do shorten sail, steamers do 
slacken speed, and time their arrivals at Kingroad according to the time which 
suits the tidal capacity over the shoals ; but when the question hangs upon a 
vessel having to arrive without ceasing speed, in order to meet the given hour 
of the Post-office regulations, I bold that all such intercourse, above the line 
from Nash Point across to the other side of the Channel, is a matter of 
jeopardy; 

2051. Is the Committee to understand, that supposing a sufficient succession 
of lights, a vessel might, in your opinion, perform that duty satisfactorily ? — 
Yes, with a succession of lights, the number and arrangement differing verj' 
much again after we pass the line of what is called the Holms. 

_ 2052. Will you state the lights you would recommend ? — In passing from the 
Nash Point, you lose the lights, in the average state of atmosphere, before you 
pick up the Flat Holm light. 

2053. How far do you see the Nash light ? — Fifteen miles ; and if I take the 
other at 20 miles, there is a distance of 25 miles in total darkness, under ordi- 
nary circumstances of atmosphere, as the lights do not range more. 

2054. How would you remedy that ? — By a light upon the Boos Point. 

2055. What reason have you for recommending that point? — It being the 
most protruding, and on which the tide sets, influenced by the Bight of Aber- 
thaw. Such a light is the more essential, as off there lies a bank (scai’cely noticed 
except on the chart before the Committee) called the One Fathom Bank. I 
then supposing a vessel arrived between the Holms by the aid of the lights. 
On proceeding eastward of the Holms, she meets, since the survey suggested it, 
n light-vessel moored upon the Welch grounds ; but as the W^elsh grounds are 
ever chan^ng, and the fair-way is rendered extremely narrow, being under a 
mUe, considering the chances of that light-vessel being at her moorings (a 
casualty whieli affects and disturbs all confidence witli respect to channels 
depending on floating lights), the running for that channel is most hazardous. 
The late light erected at the mouth of the Avon does come in play, under 
ordinarj' circumstances of atmosphere and weather ; but by no means so 
invariably or definedly as to relieve a vessel from the difficulty and risk of 
running on a back hearing of a single light. 

2056. Is the light upon the Flat Holm easily distinguished, both to the east- 
ward and the w'estward .' — ^Yes. I can only, however, ascribe the few disaster? 
which have occuived to the many trading steamers and other vessels navigating 
between Kingroad and the Holms, to the fact of their being enabled to choo=e 
and select their times of tide for departure or arriving ; that, as I before saidt 
dare not be considered by the commander of a Post-office vessel ; he must run 
at aU hazards at the stated hour. 



2057. That is your opinion of the navigation up to Kingroad? — Yes. ^ 
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2058. Would those difhcuWes occur if it stopped short of the navi^tion 
above the Holms; at Brean Down for example ?-Yes ; I consider that as a 
yesselbound to Brean Do™ (not of course, to UphiU River) would be court- 
mg the south side of the Channel mstead of the north, we have only to nrovide 
for the Culver Bank, which draws up and extends across the mouth of Bridge 
water Bay, by adding a screw-pile lighthouse upon that sand or by a light 
vessel, as the pai-ty might decide. I have been the means of establishing a 
lighthouse upon the screw-pile principle (that is, screwing the piles into the 
sand, mstead of mooring a light-vessel off it) at Port Fleetwood, in Morecamb 
Bay ; and as it has stood so perfectly for three years, at but half the first cost 
besides requiring no duplicate (for a second light-vessel must be always ready 
to replace the first m case of accident), and at one-third of the annual expense 
a principle upon which the Ballast Board of DubUn are now erecting one upon 
the Kish Bank in the Irish Channel, in consequence of their knowledge of this 
lighthouse, called the Fleetwood Lighthouse. {Dmmption, simificatioti, and 
plans m-eynt m) Indeed, I never now speak of a hght-vessel without leW 
it to the option of the parties who control the locaUty to adopt the one or the 
otlier, from any local reasons they may have. Supposing, then, a liffht thus 
^oved to be so superior to any Uglit-vessel in any situation, adopted for the 
(Mver Sand, we should have a passage, whether inside (that is, to the south- 
wai-d of the Culver Sand), or outside (that is, to the northward), so guarded as 
to maJce the a,pproach to Brean Down as safe as if approaching Fiat Holm Island 
itself, remembering that the up and down courses of the Bristol Channel lie 
east and west, thereby subjecting the actual coui*se made to the greatest 
amount of local attraction, as well as oblique tidal sets, that make it neces- 
sarj^ to lay stress of caution when depending upon compass course. I would 
therefore prefer a leading line of two lights, which sets the courses and bear- 
mgs all at rest. I conceive a light might be erected upon the point of Brean 
Down, or upon the point of any breaJcwater extending out upon the How Rocks 
which would afford a cleaiung course for the Culver. We are, moreover 
assisted upon the south shore by the two lights erected by the Trinity House' 
M^gatior suggested by the survey at Burnham, in the Bridgewater 

2059 Can you see those lights when to the northward of Culver Sand-— 
Aot both lights ; their united focus being chiefly intended for the Bridgewater 
iiar; the upij^er light however, which is a revolving one, assists to indicate when 
you are to the eastward, as wefl as keeping in sight when northward of the 
permission of the Committee, I will read a paragraph from 
Directions,” wliich were published by the Board of Admiralty in 
i»d9 : Ihe Bndgewater or Burnham Ughts stand 1,500 feet apart, in the 

directiou E. S. E. .1 E. The upper or inner lighthouse is a white tower, 96 feet 
above high water. Tliis light is intermittent, showing brightly for only half a 
^ute and then obscured for three minutes and a half; it may be seen at low 
water by an eye elevated ten feet, from the distance of sixteen miles, on any 
or^ ^®tween E. by S. and S. S. E. ; to the south of which it is masked, in 
order to lead between the Culver Sand and Steep Holm, N. N. W., passing a third 

outer or lower lighthouse is a 
®p-'uoture, with a black streak down its centre, and stands 450 
eei outside ot tlie high-water mark on the sti-and, and being 21 feet above high- 
“™baild 69 feet above, low-water, maybe seen 13 miles by an eye 
SflTvri lights are visible to the westward of the Culver 

that is, it 

flat a''? the approach to this 

liaiifi, dangerous bar more secure, it is so contacted as to shine bril- 

between the bearings of E. by S. and S. E. by E. i E., the former 
Snil southward of the Culver, and the latter between Stoke 

manner, it only shows briUiantly throughout the 
Berrnro across the bai’ and the mid-channel between the Start and 

tion nf therefore, inside as well as outside of the bar, any diminu- 

neav ® ^sual strength shows at once that the vessel is approaching too 
•the other.” These lights being so changed renders 

Down tV. j between the Culver and Bridgewater Bar, towards Brean 

weather ^ Tf determine upon under the average circumstances of wind and 

Q 4 ■ ought to be, a maxim with every navigator in the Bristol 
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Channel to hug the south shore, to avoid the effect of the sea which the 
prevailing winds thi'ow upon the opposite side, the north shore. The hold 
ness of the land from Ilfracombe to Minehead, and there being no off-lyhJ 
danger, except the Copperas Rock under the Hangman Hill, until betw^ 
Bridgewater Bar and the Culver, so that Brean Down Point becomes the 
best point for approach or depai'ture, whenever Post-office arguments suggest 
that a higher point than Milford or the Mumbles should be adopted.” At 
the same time, the higher any vessel passes above Ilfracombe in the Bristol 
Channel, the more she is open to the casualties of a channel so affected by 
tidal deviations, especially when such vessel is restricted to positive times of 
departure. In saying this, I do not pretend to say that Ilfracombe even is 
preferred as a port for landing at all times of tide. 

2060. Without reference to those packets, should you conceive it to be 
necessary, for the general improvement of the navigation, that the lights you 
have mentioned should be erected ? — No ; I consider that the Bristol Channel 
at this moment, is lighted and buoj''ed on the most liberal system and that 
when vessels can select their own times of departure or arrival, knowing- what 
the rise of tide is, and how much of that which is the dangerous now will not 
be so in two hours hence, it is amply lighted and buoyed. Previous to the sur- 
vey now before the Committee, it was as precisely the reverse ; but the Trinity 
Boai'd no sooner saw the whole features delineated, than they at once went to 
an enormous expense in doing liberally that which I have said is ample. 

2061. Would the expense be very great of putting a light upon the Culver? 
— Not more than 4,000 1 . 

2062. And upon the Roos Point? — Upon the Boos Point it would be 
5,000 1 . 

2063. And costing what additional sum annually for maintenance, lighting, 
and so on?— £.500 per annum for the Culver, and 300 1 . per annum for Roos 
Point light. I would add to the facts I have stated, that the trade is very 
tardy in applying for lights, and in consequence of the Trinity Board being 
unable to put on a toll, unless a petition for the light comes from the owners 
of vessels as well as the masters, lights are not erected where the Trinity Board 
would^at tliis moment cheerfully erect them. The owners are supposed to be 
essentially necessary parties to a petition for a light, as it of course entails some 
additional tollage, and of consequence lights ai’e not readily petitioned for ; the 
evil of that sj'^tem is, that whilst the owner must be anxious for the lives of 
his crew, yet he does not fully sympathise with the masters, because he comes 
not into those positions which masters of vessels alone can understand and 
feel. If I go further, I am constrained to assert that an indifference exists on 
the subject, ai’ising from the compensating system of insurance. 

2064. Is it not possible for the Government or Legislature to step in and 
recommend to the Trinity Board to erect lights, where, as you say, there are 
not sufficient petitions from the owners of vessels, from those combined causes ? 
—I believe any application, or any desire expressed by the Goveimment to the 
Trinity House, would lead to the erection of a light ; but that light would be 
erected without any toll being paid upon it. 

2065. What funds have they to meet the expense? — I am supposing they 
are always in possession of some funds, which would enable them to erect a 
light. If they had funds, they would dedicate them to that purpose ; hut the 
result would be, that without a petition from the trade, before or after, they 
could not, as the law or usage now stands, levy any toll, even for the mainte- 
nance of the light. The cou^e of getting up a petition of traders and mer- 
chants tor a light, the time it has to lie for exhibition at different custom- 
houses, and the manner in which there must be witnesses brought to say they 
saw each man sign, unassisted hy voluntary feeling, combine as a drawback 
upon the good the Trinity House might do, and is reaUv worthy of legislative 
remedy . Lights erected by local trusts and interest often become a most severe 
burden upon the local funds, and unless a petition could be got up fi’om the 
trade O^hich I suppose scarcely possible), a general advantage of that light is 
availed of, whilst the passing trade does not contribute a fr'action : thus a light 

epends on local support, and somewhat accounts for the occasional inefficiency 
ana languishing of lights under local management, from the fact that they 
receive so little encouragement to keep them up, and are so little accountable. 

20t)6. Mr. Grogan:] In the case of private lights there is no right to impose 

a toll f 
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a toll? — Only from the actual vessels using the port such light belongs to, and 
which the Harbour Bill provides for. I wiE instance the case of the light at 
the entrance of Port Fleetwood. That light is so situated in Morecambe Bay, 
that whilst it does assist the growing trade of that port, it has become such a 
boon to the whole of the coasters and phots who have to avoid the shoals off 
Walney and the banks off the Kibble, when passing or oppressed from the 
northward, the Solway Frith, Isle of Man, Belfast, and so on, and up to Lan- 
caster itself, that the masters of vessels almost offer prayers and thanksgviug 
for that boon ; and although the light does not pay its own expenses from its 
local dues, the Trinity Board have not the power of taking possession of it 
upon the application of the local peirties, and then of exacting a toll upon their 
own judgment of its being useful, if they thought so, because the light was not 
first suggested by the general trade. 

2066*. Chah-man^ Then the Trinity Board have no power of erecting a 
lighthouse and putting a toll upon the general trade, without a petition from 
the trade ? — Without a petition from the trade I understand they have not. 

2067. Although in their judgment it may be highly necessary that such a 
light should be erected ? — So I understand it ; it was to the astonishment of 
the Secretaiy of Lloyd’s that the circumstance was mentioned by myself not a 
month ago. 

2068. Would not a recommendation from Lloyd’s always have a strong effect 
with the Trinity Board ? — I understand it would not amount to a sufficient 
authority to lay a toll upon any light 5 it must be by a petition from the owners 
and masters. If it were vested in the masters themselves, I am convinced we 
should see a very different state of lighted coast, even if the masters themselves 
had to pay a certain proportion towards the lights ; the owners having only to 
pay now, and the owners being generahy insured, seems to negative the vital 
question. 

2069. Then I am to gather from you, that in the event of a packet station 
being formed in the Bristol Channel, you would recommend it not being higher 
than Brean Down, in preference to a station higher up ? — Certainly ; we have 
long come to the conclusion (when I say “ we,” I think it must prove unanimous 
with all those considering the points of transferring mails from shore to shore) 
that mider the most ordinaiy sea circumstances, the more you can diminish the 
water passage, and lay it upon the land, the more certainty of operation is insured. 

2069*. Do you think, with the erection of the lights you speak of, Brean 
Down could be approached at all times of the tide ? — Certainly. 

2070. With a certain degi-ee of regularity ? — Certainly. 

207 1 . Are you acquainted \vith Brean Down Point ? — Perfectly well ; I have 
measured all its features. 

2072. Are there any capabilities there for the formation of a harbour ? — 
Yes ; first of aU, Brean Down is a high rocky promontory ; next, it has at its 
foot a ledge of rocks projecting, which would form the foundation of any pier 
or breakwater ; I say “ or breakwater,” because if it should be thought that 
any continuous line from Brean Down to the high-water mark would subject it 
to silting up, we might have a passage between ; but availing ourselves of this 
ledge of rocks, the materials being at hand, and the deep water which exists 
around them, there would be ample shelter and space afforded for a packet 
landing-place. 

^2073. Would there be facilities for landing at low water ? — Certainly, such 
might be provided upon that projecting ledge of rocks, such as a pier-slip, &c. 

2074. In a packet station you contemplate a depot for coals ? — Yes. 

2075. Mr. Grogan^ Were a pier erected of the form sketched upon the 
map, would it be likely to silt up ? — I tliink not ; I may say certainly not, from 
the fact that the present ledge of rocks naturally existing do not intercept the 
silt of the Uphill River, or from the sweep of shore down from Weston-super- 
Mare, the whole of which is alluvial matter. 

2076. Chairman^ Do you conceive the erection of such a pier would be very 
expensive? — Tbe least possible for such a locality. 

2077. Mr. Miles.'] Have you formed any estimate of it? — have not. 

2078. Chairman^ Are you aware of the project that is now before Parlia- 
ment for making floating breakwaters ? — I have heard of it. 

2079. 1^0 you conceive it is applicable to Brean Down ? — I do not conceive 
the system applicable to any place, which has a material rise of tide, 

0-43- N 4 2080. Mr. 
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2080. Mr, Mies.] Do you think that bay would he well sheltered from all 
winds, supposing the pier were made ?— I think it would ; it depends much 
upon the curve of the breakwater, and its continuation beyond the low-water 
rocks. 

2081. What wind would it be most exposed to ? — The north-east. 

2082. Clairmm^ How far would you cany the pier out? — Three hundred 
yards from the low-water rocks. 

2083. Mr. Miles:] Would you have it of solid masonry ? — I would only have 
the part which would be based upon the low-water rocks, which are aheady un« 
covered, solid masonry. 

2084. Mr. Viviaoi.] Are there stones in the immediate neighbourhood 
adapted for a breakwater 7 — There are. 

2085. Mr. Grogan.] What is the height of the headland of Brean Down?— 
Three hundred and thirty feet. 

2086. Mr. Miles.] What do you think that pier could be made for ? — I tliinV 
it could be made for about 70,000 1 . 

2087. Mr. Groyan.] Does that include the approaches to the pier for pas- 
sengers and carriages ? — No, nothing whatever but the work outside high-water 
mai*k. 

2088. Mr. Fivian.] To what kind of vessels would that afford protection ?— 
I should say in such a case, it could not be considered an asylum harbour, but 
purely a packet station. 

2089. You could not consider it a harbour of refuge ? — No. 

2090. Cliamuan.] Is a harbour of refuge wanted there? — I think a harbour 
of refuge abreast of tlie Holms unnecessary. 

2091. Mr. Vivian.] Then it would not be fair to tax the trade generally for 
it ? — No. 



2092. Mr. Miles.] There is not much sea above the Holms? — The narrow 
state of the channel-watei*, the good holding-ground, and proximity of high 
shores and the islands (Holms), render it all a roadstead above the Holms. 

2093. Mr. Vivian.] I think you stated tlie Mumbles is the most eastern point 
from whence vessels could depart and ai-rive at Post-office time ; that is your 
opinion ? — That is my opinion. 

2094. WiU you be good enough to state to the Committee what accommoda- 
tion they have at present at the Mumbles for vessels, and whether you consider 
it would be eligible as a packet station ? — ^The roadstead called the Mumbles, 
as it is now provided, can be merely called a place of safety for vessels so built 
and so managed as to take the ground upon what is called the Mumbles Flats. 

2095. That is as regai’ds coasters ? — Yes ; as a roadstead, it is so open to the 
south-eastern and southerly gales, as to render it a very trying anchorage, if 
not dangerous ; but it presents peculiar advantages for such a breakwater arm 
as would enclose it from the only winds winch affect it. At present, it would 
not he possible, in the finest weather, with any degree of Post-office or pas- 
senger facility which should exist, to land people, to connect them with 
Swansea, the shore being chiefly mud, until you come to rocks and roUing 
stones. 

2096. Then, what plan would you recommend for the protection of the 
Mumbles, in order to render it eligible as a packet station ?— A projection ; we 
may call it more a pier than a breakwater, from the Mumbles Head in an 
east-south-east direction ; the materials being abundant might be fram’d off, 
facilitated by using the intermediate passage between what is now called the 
Tul, the middle island, afterwards cleared as an opening, to render a constant 
passage, without rounding the Head, when south-east winds pressed in, for 
coasters, and would allow the reflux of the ebb-tide to pass through, so as to 
prevent silting up, which a continuous pier or breakwater might hazard. 

2(>9/. To what extent would you recommend that that pier or breakwater 
should be carried -—About 500 yards. 

2098. What would be the probable expense of such a luer ? — About 150,000^- 
or 160,000/. 

2099. Would the comparative cost of a pier at the Mumbles aud at Brean 
Down be so great as you have stated?— I think it would ; if we were to con- 
sider that having come under that pier, and it being no longer a commu- 
nication with the main, there must be a pier also extending out from the mam 
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to land at, otherwise we entail an apprehension, and a reasonable apprehension. Commander 
of it all silting up. H.M.Dcnlam, 

0100. What is the rook at the Mumbles ?— Abundant limestone 

3101. Does it break in large blocks? — It does. 

2102. Then those blocks might be run down by a tram-road and thrown into 
the sea to form a breakwater ? — Certainly. 

2103. Wliat accommodation would be afforded to vessels, supposins: a pier 

were erected upon the scale which we now speak of? — You would have from 18 
to 24 feet water at low water springs, with a capacity very much in favour of a 
refuge for all classes and almost unlimited number of vessels; because here 
we must consider it is an essential point to look for a refuge, and it would be 
only a half measure to call it a packet station ; you might stow a dozen ships 
and probably 50 coasters, afloat, under the advantages of that breakwater if so 
erected. ^ 

2104. Mr. Miles. ~\ Would there be any danger of its filling up ?— Not in the 
way we propose to rnake it; and it is that which would bring about the neces- 

expense of a distinct landing slip for passengers, for the space from the 
Mumbles Head to the breakwater continuously would become isolated, as 
it now IS at half tide ; and allowing that passage were still left open, it would 
continue isolated, and would only act as a breakwater and not as a landina 
means. ® 

2t 05. Mr. Vivian.'\ Is not the roadstead at present protected by the Mumbles 

Head from the prevailing winds from the south-west ?— It is. 

2 5 06. What is the height of the Mumbles Head above the water ^ — About 

110 feet. 

2 107. And to what wind is the roadstead exposed ? — At high water it is ex- 
^sed to the conflicting sets of tide, and in the two passages between the Mumbles 
Head and the main, lying as it does in a west-south-west aspect, that is thepre- 
vailmg wind. ^ 

2jo8. Y'ou resided for some time at the Mumbles, I believe ?— Yes ; in 
sui've)nng the Channel, it was my rendezvous in the summer. 

2109. What number of vessels have you seen under the shelter of the 
Mumbles Head ? — I have numbered 30 there in the winter. 

2110. Do not coasting vessels collect there to the number of 200 or 300 in 
winter. I have heard so; but even the 30 I saw considered it essential to 
be m such a position as to take the ground at low water. 

2111. Is there not good anchorage ground in deep water outside the Head at 
present 1 — Certainly not. 

yessels rode out very severe gales in the winter 
there 1 They may have rode it out, but it has been entirely upon the good 
results of their ground tackling ; it is as open and as uneasy a roadstead as 
possible. There is nothing to protect it the whole width of the Bristol Channel, 
you may say 50 miles, from a gale at south-west, but a small ledge, which lies 
27 feet under water, called the White Oyster Ledge ; and that being so small 

111 circumference, can scarcely be called a protection, but rather a destroying 
sea to deeply loaded vessels, which may run over it without striking. 

2113. Has there been any instance of a vessel striking upon it?— Not 
stribmg, but being poop’d and foundering. 

2114 To the westward of the Mumbles Head, I believe it is open sea be- 
tween that and Ireland ?~Y"es. 

1 tio difficulties of navigation between tiie Mumbles and Ire- 

laud r--None ; and there are few localities upon that shore which present so 
much invitation to local improvements as that spot. The Green Grounds which 
ne inside, if a vessel now misses stays, late upon tide, have proved fatal to 
several vessels of late years. 

2 n 6. Could not that difficulty be removed by placing a buoy upon the Green 
jrounds No ; I take for granted when vessels have struck there in a gale of 
vma it has been under circumstances in which they could not bring up, and 
nuie crowded state as I have heard the Mumbles flat to be in, tlie vessels are 
men dnven to leeward over the Green Grounds towards Swansea Bar before 

y can bring up, and under those circumstances, haiung brought up, they do 

the succeeding ebb-tide strike and bilge. 

thp n* distance from the Mumbles to the town of Swansea, round 

tae bay .'—Five miles. 

0 2118. There 
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2118. There is at present a good timipike-road between Swansea and the 
Mumbles • — Excellent. 

2iig. And also a good line of railway ?— There is a tram-way at present. 

2120. Which is used to take down coal and bring up limestone? — Yes. 
speaking of the White Oyster Ledge, I find myself recording, when these direc- 
tions were published, “ The White Oyster Ledge is a patch of foul ground on 
which there are never less than 27 feet ; it is, however, extremely dangerous to 
deep-laden coasters, on account of its heavy breaking sea when the ebb stream 
is opposed by a strong westerly wind.” 

21-21. Are there not large collieries in the neighbourhood of Swansea?— 
There. ai’e. 

2122. And the coal is peculiarly well adapted to steam-packet purposes?— 
So I have understood, and found it so. 

2123. Chairman!\ You ai’e acquainted with Milford Haven? — Yes; I have 
surveyed it. 

2124. Do you know East Dale Bay? — Yes. 

2125. Do you consider a vessel from a port in the Bristol Channel bound to 
Cork or Waterford could conveniently call in at any hour in East Dale Bay for 
the purpose of receiving mails and passengers r — Yes, she could conveniently 
call, as fai* as its relative position is concerned. 

2 1 26. Are there any existing means of embarkation or disembarlcation there ? 
— It is very inconvenient at present at low water, or at any time after 
water. 

2127. Is there any communication with the town of Milford or Haverford- 
west? — It is a very tortuous and bad road to Milford, so much so, that most 
people prefer going up the Haven at the risk of boating to Milford. 

2128. Are there any capabilities for making a good road from Haverford- 
west ?— Yes ; the road is already formed, and the material is abundant. 

21 29. Would it require an expensive pier to land conveniently at all times ? 
— I should think it might be made under 20,000 L 

2 1 30. That is merely with reference to packets ? — Yes. 

•213]. Would that be the best position in the Milford Roads for a packet to 
touch at to take in the mails and passengers ? — I conceive it would be the best. 

2132. You would prefer Dale Bay to any other point ? — Yes. 

2133. Mr. With a communication to Haverfordwest? — ^Yes. 

2 1 34. Chairman.'\ Wliat should you think the delay would be which would be 
caused upon an average to a vessel bound from Brean Down to Waterford, 
and also from Brean Down to Cork ? — Two hours and a half. 

2135* Would the delay be equal in both cases ; a vessel bound from Brean 
Down to Cork, and a vessel bound from Brean Down to Waterford ? — It would 
be greater to. Cork of the two. 

2136. On account of the gi’eater deviation from her course? — ^Yes; she 
shapes her course from St. Ann’s Head, immediately round it, to the Smalls 
for Waterford, and she would have to go more to the southward for Cork; a 
vessel bound to Waterford will pass close to Lundy Island from the upper 
part of the Channel. 

2137. How near would a vessel going straight from Brean Down to Water- 
ford go to Milford Haven ? —I should say not nearer than 12 or 15 miles. 

2138. How near would a Cork vessel? — Not nearer than 40 miles.. 

2139. Would a vessel going to Cork pass to the southward of Lundy?— She 
would sometimes. 

2140. And to Waterford?— To the north, always. 

2141. Would it be a greater detention with the prevailing winds to a vessel 
bound to Cork to call there than the mere distance would give you ? — Certainly- 

2142. Explain why ? — The prevailing winds being westerly, she would diverge 
so much dead to leeward of the course she would afterwards have to assume or 
would have gone upon. 

2143. And would lose the advantage of running upon the southern coast to 
the Bristol Channel 1 — ^Yes ; because she would diverge from the Holms gra- 
dually towards Milford Haven. 

2144. That would apply to vessels bound both to Waterford and to Cork?— 
More to a vessel bound to Cork than to Waterford, but certainly to both. 

214.5. Are you acquainted with tire Irish Channel generally ?— Yes. 

2146. A vessel bound to Cork with the prevailing winds, what point of 1 ^“ 
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%\ould she endeavour to make '? — Ban-y Island, just to tlie eastward of Cork 
entrance. 

2147. Is that between Youghal and Cork? — Yes. 

214S. They generally make under Youghal? — Yes; but Barry Island is a 
prominent feature, and after that they malce the headlands of Cork. 

2149. I need hardly ask, is Cork Harbour a very efficient and safe harbour 
to approach ? — Certainly. 

2150. Would there be any difficulty in approaching at all limes the har- 
bour of Cork:— For n^ht approach it is not efficient for rounding the spit 
called the Elbow without a light or cross lights arranged at HaulbowHne 
Islaad. 

2151. Is that an improvement which would be desirable for the general pur- 
poses of navigation, or only for vessels tied to a particular time?' — Only for 
vessels obliged to run according to their time. 

2152. Are there any difficulties in approaching to Waterford Harbour? — 
None, considering Waterford always below Dungannon Fort. 

3153. Speaking of it as going direct to Waterford Guay ? — Certainly, it is a 
most difficult uavdgation by night. 

2154. What are the difficulties? — A bai- half way up the estuary below 
Dungannon Fort of from nine to 12 feet water only, after that the Channel 
part passage is exceedingly intricate for nightwork, being hut a river navi- 
gation. 

2155. Have you sun'eyed the bar yourself? — 1 have, but not specifically ; 

I have in using it in one of Her Majesty’s ships. 

2156. Are you prepared to say there is ever so little as nine feet water on 
the bar at Waterford ? — I believe, by very closely defining the leading mark, 
you might vai'y it to 12, but it is subject to nine feet upon the slighest yaw. 

2157. Are you aware the present steamers go over it at all times of the 
tide and in all weathers, and up to the town of Waterford at all times of the 
night ? — I am not, I have not visited it for some years. 

215S. Mx. Morgan^ Do you think there would be any impediment to an 
iron steamer of 500 tons and 250 horses power going up to Waterford at all 
times of the tide and weather, as a Post-office packet ? — 1 do not think the draft 
of water so much the objection as the difficulty of keeping in the deep courses 
of any river navigation by night. 

2159. The draft of water, you think, would not be an objection of itself? — 
No. 

2 1 60. Chairman.'] Could those difficulties you speak of in the river be easily 
obviated by the erection of small lights ? — I think they might. 

2161. Mr. Murphg.] Do you know the landing-place at Passs^e, which is 
up the river beyond Monk’s Town? — Yes. 

2162. Now do you apprehend any difficulty in night navigation when once 
you have passed the entrance of Cork Harbour in going up to land at Pas- 
sage ? — I do, on dark nights, unless arrangements are specifically made for 
lighting it ; and I think it might be so lighted as to overcome those diffi- 
culties. 

2163. There would not be much difficulty in lighting it so as to overcome 
that? — No; a few local lights, at the cost of 1,500 Z. each, with 100^. a year 
to keep them up, would effect it ; how many, I am not prepared to say. 

2 1 64. Do you not conceive, if there were a landing-place similar to those 
you have on the pier at Liverpool placed upon the Holy Ground, or up by the 
old Barrack, that would he a guide to the navigation in the night ? — Cert^ly. 

2165. Now about the cross lights, you say at Haulbowline, where would 
that light be placed to carry out your view ? — Upon Haulbowline Island, upon 
such a point of the receding main as I could only point out upon a chart. 

2166. Do you know the point where the St. George’s steam-packet people 
work their telegraph now, to intimate that their vessels ai‘e arriving — Yes ; 
I would put it just in that region. 

2167. Now with regard to Waterford Harbour, do you think it would be 
safe, even in the daytime, at dead low water, to pass that bar in a gale of wind, 
in a vessel drawing anything like the draft of a Post-office steamer r— think 
not. 
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2168. Say even an iron boat, drawing lOJ feet of water, do you think it 
would be safe to go over that bar. at dead low. water in 12 feet, with that sh^ 
0.43. 0 2 which 
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•which may haul you into nine feet in a strong gale of wind? — I think, under 
such circumstances, a vessel could not run in with safety. The draft of water 
does not so much affect it as that the ground sea, running near the vessel’s 
draft of water, produces a twisting, fighting sea, and a send, which materially 
affects the steerage of a steam-vessel. ^ 

2169. Mr. Reade^ But on account of that being so far up the harbour 
would there be much sea there ? There is a protection from Craven-head is 
there not ? — With tlie ebb-tide, against what wind may get in, and the fetch of 
the sea, which may roll in ; I have seen a great sea there. 

2170. At the same time the effect of the wind into the harbour would brino- 
the water in ?~-Yes ; but then you are running it to fine points ; a strong wind 
would either back the tide or take it out. 

2171. Mr. Murphy^ Do you know the two passages by which, when you 
pass that bar, and go up to Waterford Guay, you can go to the right or the 
left?— No, I do not. 

2172. Now, with the exception of the difficulty you spoke of, is there any 
(hfficdty in entei-ing Cork Harbour at night, when once you see the Roches 
light r— No ; the shoals lie well under water at the entrance, and the shore so 
bold too, as to promote avoiding them, that I do not apprehend, unless it is 
very long-heeled ships, such as Her Majesty’s fi-igates, there is any cause for 
anxiety until you arrive at the point I speak of, the spit, called the Elbow, at 
the entrance of Cove. 



2173. That anchorage is very -well buoyed as it is ?— Yes, and quite sufficient 
as it is for dayhght. 

2174* Chairman!] You know the approaches to Liverpool very well ? — Yes. 

2175. Do you think it properly lighted, as you describe the natural diffi- 
culties in the approach to Bristol, up the Channel, are greater than those at 
Uverpool?— I consider the difficulties of the two ports about equal, taking the 
light ship at Liverpool as one limit, and the Holms in the other case (tlie latter 
certain, the light ship uncertain), or within those limits ; however, it is hit or 
miss very often in both cases. 



2176. Mr. Groyan.] But you have not so rapid a tide in the Liverpool River? 
—les; there is very httle difference in the tide. 

^ 21 77. Mr. Vivian.] With respect to the enti-ance to Waterford Harbour, what 
is the dismn^ from the point where the difficulties of the navigation begin, to 

the town.-— By tlie chart 16 miles. 

T ^ would it require for a steam-packet to make that distance ? 

It would be two hours against the ebb. 

217^ At what hour of the morning do you consider it would be safe for a 
Rost-office packet to approach the entrance of the Waterford River, takdng the 
year rouiffi r It should be between the hours of nine and three. 

2 1 bo. You say it would be dangerous to navigate that river in the dark ?— Yes. 
2ibi. At what hour do you conceive a Post-office packet could navigate that 
river in safety, taking the year round? — It is always low %vater at Waterford at 
spnng-todes between half-past 1 1 and half-past 12 ; that is the time she ought 
not to be there. 



_ 2 1 b2. Then at what hour should you think she might calculate upon getting 
in, and navigating the nver in safety ?— At any hour from ten to three, and 
^ succeeding tide, always avoiding the hours from 

would be any advantage in a packet getting to 
11 is earliest hour in th? morning 

m which you tM it would be desirable a packet should reach Waterford?— 
Lctlm fv^ essential to the navigation up to the town ; I can conceive a 
system of hghting to rend^ it quite practicable to do so at night. 

Hobb’s'Pdnt?-! hav?’^ Milford Haven since the pier has been formed at 

calculated for the Post-office steam- 
® m point of its position -with reference to the harbour’s mouth, 

out as a landing-place. 

niPr protection to steam-packets when they are within the 

SI nndi ’ PoiM of quietude of lying, but its great objection is 

° barbourf having to run up eight or 

mnemUes against wmd and tide to get to it or from it. 

2187. Do 
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“ it is desirable for Post-office communication that the 
mad should be earned as far- as possible by land i_Yes ; thatis an axiom which R- M mL. 
I believe is generally received. h.k.,f.h.s 

2188. Then the objection to Hobb’s Point being so far up the haven will annlv 
stffl stronger to any station in the British Channel above tlie Mumbles Yes 

Hobh^Poffit^YeT' “ preferable station to 

Ijgo. Ur.Mil.es!] Suppose a Post-office communication is to be established 
with Ireland, from what port in the Bristol Channel to the South of Ireland 
would you recommend?— I should say decidedly. Dale Bay in Milford Haven 
for any port to the south of the Smalls or of the Tuskai- ' ’ 

2191. Can you name any port in the South of Ireland which you would 
recommend it to go to ?— Certainly, Waterford and Cork are tile two best 

2192. Have you any opinion which is the best, Waterford or Cork »— I think 
Cork. 

2193. _ Do you like it in a nautical point of view, or as regai-ds Post-office com- 

munication f— In a nautical point of view, of course, the distance is materiallv 
increased. - 

2194. What difference would there be in the distance from Dale Bay to 
Waterford and Dale Bay to Cork i~l should think nearly double, and therefore 
upon the axiom that the nearest water passage we can make is the best, Water- 
ford would be preferable, seeing that the distance between Waterford and Cork 
would be made quicker by land than by water. 

2195. Mr. Coiy.] Is Wexford adapted for a station for mail steam-packets ’ 

—Certainly not. v ■ 

2196. Could it he made so at a reasonable expense r— No ; I think Camsore 
Point does present by artificial means, but very expensive artificial means, a 
much more eligible point than Wexford, with any improvements that could be 
mane there. 

2197. Mr. Fiman.] Supposing Dale Bay to be the station, would it not be 
necessary to make a pier there ? — Yes. 

2lgS. What would be the expense of that pier r — £. 30,000. 

2199. Lord Are steamers ever detained fi-om the entrance of the 

harbour up to Hobb s Point, from weather or tide ?— I am not aware that they 
me 1 1 have not mtnessed any instance or return to that effect ; but I am of 
traamg steamers that used to pass up and down Milford Haven, and I have 
seen in the time of the former Post-office steamers instances of scarcely stem- 
mmgit. I have, with a steamer fitted out at Swansea for Her Majesty's ser- 
nce been obliged to put hack ; 1 could not get from Milford to Hobb’s Point 
.L.a O'’ fro"" Hobb’s Point to Milford on the otlier, takhig an 

easterly gale in the one case, and a westerly gale in the other. 

2200 But you are not aware of any steamers latterly being detained o-ettinv 
rav Point ?-No/l laid down a plL for®the lighLfffia=t 

Scidty”” and they have gone on, as far as I know, without any 

i1«f T! ’ that a Post-office communication from Hobb’s Point to 

assiL.v ot present?— I can only say so by 

inv th ® necessary route, viz. the taking Hobb’s Point, and cross- 

be mV i delay we can anticipate a steamer would 

'test Ed to Daf "'ouW be saved or diminished by the Haverford- 

question is, whether there would not be more delay occasioned 
H-itpo ' % that intricate road, than by the steamer going into Milford 

be ren/^i Ibe land journey would be effected, and that there would 

that7 l.r“ ’ “ . . = Sooi facility for embarking at Dale Bay ; I should say, 

the mail would have no occasion to take any other ’ ” " " 

"averfordwest down to Dale. 



3 any other than a direct line from 



but aware there is no road now ? — No ; I believe a road to exist, 

“ut wanting improvement. 

What is the average length of the passage from Milford 

22V 

bailee tr» h steamers of a superior class, assuming the dis- 

steniYi 'hr. • : luiles t — It would be 11 hours under any circumstances in a 
0 4q giving her 9i miles as the average. 

o 3 2206. Then 
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2206. Then at what hour do you think the Post-office should always calculate 
upon the packet reaching Waterford in the morning ? — The tide would be 
favourable at any time between 10 p. m. and 4 a. m. 

2207. But with reference to the navigation in the river, at what hour do you 
think it desirable that they should calculate upon the packet arriving at 
Waterford throughout the yeiir ? — About eight o’clock. 

2208. With regal’d to the navigation of the river generally ?— Four o’clock 
in the summer, and eight o’clock in the winter. 

2209 Then if arrangements could be made, by which a packet was to leave 
some point in Milford Haven at eight o'clock in the morning, so as to arrive 
in 1 1 hours, that is at nine o’clock at night, do you consider the best arrauo-e- 
ment for a communication with Ireland could be obtained, or a desirable com- 
munication with Ireland would be obtained ? — Not to Waterford Q,uay ; I should 
prefer stopping at Creden Head. 

2210. Mr. There is no harbour there now? — No; lam assuming 

one would be created. 

2211. Do you conceive a hai’bour could be created at Craven Head? Yes. 

2212. There is no physical difficulty in creating one? — No. 

2213. At what cost do you think that could be done? -I should think from 
30,000 to 40,000 Z. 

2214. Mr. Vwian^ If the mail were to leave Milford Haven at nine o’clock 
in the morning for Waterford, do you conceive that would be as good a com- 
munication as could be obtained ? — To Craven Hefid, I do. 

2215. Chairman^ You consider that with reference to the nautical part of 
the question, and not with reference to the convenience of the public as regards 
letters ? — Yes. 

2216. Mr. S/mit!.] That is witli regard to the southern communication, 
assuming there ought to be a communication for letters from the South of 
England to the South of Ireland r — Yes ; but I cannot imagine that upon an 
average any packet could supersede the mail-coach. I cannot conceive a 
packet to Cork would be in advance of the mail from Waterford to Cork ; 
seven times out of ten she would not succeed in landing her mail at Cork so 
soon as the mail, via Waterford, would reach Corlc. 

2217. That is upon the principle that mails by land are better than by sea ? 
— Yes. 

2218. Mr. Vwian.l Is there any other arrangement by which the correspon- 
dence from South Wales to the South of Ireland would not be entirely excluded 
than that of a mail by Milford ? — If Milford is to be given up, and it is all to 
take place fi’om the throat of the Channel, the north as well as the south shore 
would be cut out. 

2219. And is there not a very important trade between the ports on the 
W elch coast and the South of Ireland ? — I have always understood so. 

2220. Mr. Morgan.'] Do you consider certainty and regularity in the trans- 
mission of letters of essential importance iu Post-office communication ? —Most 
certainly. 

2221. Would there be more likely to be irregularity and delays arising from 
the packets going out from any point in the Bristol Channel and calling at 
Dale, th&n from packets sailing direct from Dale and taking up the letters at 
Dale Point ? — ^Yes ; it has already been shown that the distance would occupy 
time amounting to two or three hours ; but it is difficult to say, when once 
a vessel diverges from her course and attempts by that to call or touch at a port, 
to what extent that delay may be increased. 

2222. Mr. Grogan.] Supposing it was thought right that the Post-office 
communication to the South of England should start from Brean Down, would 
it be a preferable place for the packets to take up Welch letters at the Mumbles 
or at Dale Bay?— By stopping at the Mumbles it would be running some risk 
in thick weather of clearing the Scarweathers Sands as well as the Nash ; she 
would have to diverge across. 

2223. It appears some expense must be incurred in either harbour you men- 
tion; taking all circumstances into consideration, where would be the best 
place at winch the money should be laid out ; which point would you touch at 
in Wales for the purpose of Post-office communication ?— The expense of Dale 
Bay would be about one-third of what it would be at the Mumbles ; that per- 
haps iu one point of view would carry the question, but as the Mumbles wouW 
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be something beyond a Post-office station, a place of refuge, and would receive 
a cheerful toll fi-om vessels passing, it may be considered preferable looking 
upon it as a refuge ; but on the other hand if they touch at the Mumhlra every- 
thing to the westward would be cut out from that intercourse, unless the 
mail were to recede back in some way to the Mumbles ; I can conceive that 
possible, instead of the packet stai-ting direct from Milford, and everythino- 
being on its way through Wales, gathering as it came, the mail from that part 
of Pembrokeshire should recede into Carmarthenshire, and get to the point of 
the Mumbles. 

2224. And Swansea is a place of that commercial importance that it would 

be a very good centre to take the letters to r— Yes ; and a point of such im- 
portance as a Post-office station, if combined with a refuge, would be doubly 
satisfactory. ^ 

2225. Mr. Y'kian.'] What would be the great advantage as a packet station 
of Brean Down over tlie Mumbles ; why would any packet establishment be 
required at Brean Down?— I cannot conceive that a packet establishment 
would he central at Brean Down, inasmuch as letters by the mail-coach without 
a railroad get up the Channel and down the Channel faster than a steamer can 
do. If a railroad is to bring the m.ail to Brean Down, and then it is to embark 
and go straight to Ireland, it has great advantages ; but if, on the other hand 
the mail is to be brought down upon the south shore fi-ora Monmouthshire and 
Glamorganshire, I anticipate the mail-coach will have arrived at Swansea and 
the bags been transferred to the Mumbles before the mail from London could 
reach Bristol, or about the same time as the vessel which might have left 
Brean Down would reach the point where the mails might have separated upon 
the road down to Bristol. 

222G. Would there not be this additional advantage, that in case of their 
going to the Mumbles they would take the correspondence from Newport, 
Cardiff, and ail the intermediate places ? — Certainly. I should apprehend, in 
case of a Brean Down station being established and Milford discontinued, the 
plan would be this : tliat whilst the mails from London were getting to Brean 
Down, the mails from Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, and those parts, would 
have to cross by some steam means to Brean Down, and there be put on board. 

2227. To cross from Cardiff to Uphill or Brean Down, would it not require a 
new pier to be constructed at the mouth of the Cardiff river ; at Pennarth or 
some other point? — Yes. 

2228. Do you conceive the navigation from Cardiff to Uphill could be con- 
ducted with the regularity which it can be at the Aust Feny, it being at one 
place eleven miles and at another one mile and a half across ? — I think it 
could be, in point of time ; the water at the New Passsge does, unfortunately, 
confine it almost to a boating operation. 

2229. Mr. Morgan^ Y’ou are acquainted with the Old and New Passages? — 
Yes ; they tried steam, but the shallows are so gi'eat that they returned to the 
old boats ; it is simply boating ; they have had a small steamer there. 

2230. Mr, Vivian.'] Have you been there lately? — Not within the last two 
years. 

2231 . Have you been there since the iron steamer has been at work ? — No ; 
put when the wooden steamer was there tliey could not cross. If they can, and 
mdeed I understand they do work the steamer across, there is no doubt the 
Old Passage is to be effected with much greater regularity than the New Pas- 
sage, or from Cardiff to Uphill. 

2232. Mr. Morgan.] You would prefer crossing the river at the Old Passage 
10 CTossing at the New Passage ? — ^Yes ; from Aust to Beachley. 

-233. You think there is less danger of irregularity in crossing the Old Pas- 
sage than in crossing the New Passage ? — Yes. 

2234. The currents at the New Passage are very strong, ai’e they not ? — Yes. 

2235. There is a cross current also ?— Yes. 

2236. Would you have to contend with that cross current in passing? — ^Yes. 

2237. There are the English stones and the Welch stones also? — Yes. 

2 >38. There is also an immense flow of water with the current which comes 
from the Wye ? -Yes. 

jV p ^ 39 - ^d increasing the strength of the current considerably more than at 
^ Passage ? — Yes ; because by landing at Beachley you land above the 

embouchure of the. Wye! . ^ ® ^ 

Q 4 2240. Chairman.] 
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2240. Chamnan^ How long do you think a proper description of steam- 
packets would take crossing from Cardiff to Brean Down ? — An hour. 

2241 . Then if you allowed three hours, can you conceive any weather when a 
vessel could not get across ?— I can scarcely conceive any weather in which an 
efficient steamer could not get across, there being a safe point of departure on 
the one side, and of arrival at the other. 

2242. Lord Emlyn^ At any time of the tide ? — Yes ; a landing place beino- 
made on each side, which at Cardiff would be the most troublesome ; Cardiff of 
course, would not be the point. 

2243. Mr. Vivian.] What is the distance from Swansea to Cardiff by land r— 
Forty-five miles. 

2244. Then in the event of there being a packet established from Cardiff to 
Braen Down, the letters from Swansea to the South of Ireland would have to be 
sent to Cai’diff, and then across the Channel to Brean Down, and tlien down the 
Chmmel again, opposite Swansea, occasioning a delay of at least 12 hours?— It 
would double the distance, because the packet could not come down under the 
circumstances, and the detention there must be for the purpose of receiving the 
mails at a greater speed than the one you had sent across. 

2245. Ckah-man.] Am I to understand you as saying that the letters from 
Bristol could not get opposite to Milford Haven, by means of a railroad from Bris- 
tol to Brean Down, and from thence by a steamer such as has been described, 
quicker than they can possibly do by tlie m{ul- coach through South Wales?— 
I think die average would be a loss of time by the Brean Down departure, but 
there would be instances where it would be probably three hours in advance of 
the mail getting down to the Mumbles, or getting down to Milford. If we take 
fine weather, and the ebb-tide at starting, the vessel will make the whole dis- 
tance quicker, extra urged as she would be, to almost half her own rate ; but, 
on the other hand, taking the prevailing winds, and the flood tide, she would 
probably be in some cases 12 hours behind. We had a steamer missing four 
or five days this last winter, bound from Bristol to Waterford. 

2246. What steamer was that? — I think she was called the Shami’ock. Tliat 
vessel took shelter in Caldy Roads ; and when she was supposed to be on her 
passage across she was still in the Channel, and could not pass. 

2247. Do you know her size and power? — She is not a Post-office vessel. 
I am putting that case to show how far a vessel may be thorouglily defeated, 
and of course we may measure the retai'dation of another by that. 

224S. Mr. Vivian^ In the event of the packet arriving at Milford before the 
mad arrived there, would not the packet have to wait for the arrival of the 
mail unless a second mail were established through South Wales, to convey the 
Irish letters alone ?— Yes. 

2249. There must be a mail through South Wales to convey the London 
letters for the general line ; and therefore any packet f^n lling at Milford would 
have to wait for the arrival of that mail, unless a second mail were estaldished 
to convey the Irish letters ? — That would be an inland Post-office arrangement ; 
the mail-coaches are not supposed to vary. 

2250. The packet could not start until the nuul amved ? — 

22,71 . Mr. Miles^ Supposing any port is to be chosen for the departure of 
the mails highp up the Bristol Qiannel tlian Dale Bay, what place should you 
recommend, without reference to tlie side ; Brean Down, or Portishead, or the 
Mumbles, or anywhere higher up the Channel ?— Next to Dale Bay, or next to 
Milford Haven in fact, the Miimides presents itself. 

2252. Would you recommend the Government to spend a large sum of 
money in forming a pier for steam-packets at the Mumbles, when there is a 
chance of having a pier to start from at all times of the tide at Portishead, made 
by private enterprise?— That is a question which involves the economy of the 
thing in a financial point, more than the facilities of navigation. 

2253. Would you recommend the Government, under those circumstances, 
when you had a pier at Portishead to start from at all times of the tide, to 
spend 150,000?. more to make a pier lower down, when it would not make 
more than half an hour’s difference in the passage ?— I do not conceive a party 
making a pier at Portishead diminishes the natural difficulties of the navigation. 

2254. ^ ou are awai’e steamers can go up and do^vll at all times of the tide • 
— I am not. 

2275. Tliat the Great Western has sailed at the lowest state of tide douu • 

No, I was not aware that she had sailed at the lowest state of tide at U15 j', 
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If you can possibly make the starting and arriving hours in daylight, all diffi- 
culties vanish ; the danger is in the possibility of falling into dark houi^. 

2256. Mr. Vivian.] Do you think Government would contribute towards the 
construction of a pier at the Mumbles, considering it would be useful for 
general purposes as a hai*boui* of refuge ? — I cannot say. 

2257. Ckainnan.] What average speed would you give a powerful steamer 
going down the Bristol Channel ?— Nine miles. 

2258. Mr. Reade.] Would that have reference to crossing the Irish Channel 
as well ? — Yes ; always excepting those gales, which would reduce her to half 
her rate. The reason why I average her rate to be nine miles in the Bristol 
Channel as well as crossing the Irish Channel is, that she would have the disad- 
vantage as well as advantage of the tide in the latter case. 

2259. Have you anything to add to what you stated with respect to the 
screw-pile lighthouse r — 1 beg to hand in an elevation view of the lighthouse as 
erected on seven of Mitchell’s screw-piles, at the enti’ance of the sea reach of 
Wyre, leading into Port i*leetwood. 

[The same was handed f«.] 

The following is a description and specification of the lighthouse : It was my 
study, when planning this navigation, to identify the remotest spit of bank 
turning into it, without subjecting the mariner to the treacherous, and at best 
but partially lighted agent, alight-vessel. Messns. Alexander Mitchell & Son, of 
Belfast, readily took up the proposition, and the Board of directors of the rail- 
way and harbour project as readily adopted the application of Mitchell’s inge- 
nious mooring screw to the insertion and basing of piles or pillars in sub-marine 
foundation. 1 had given much trouble to Messrs. MitcheU when unavailingly 
submitting their plans and specifications to the Liverpool Dock Committee 
(4th October 1S38) of so perfect a mode of establishing lights out on the very 
banks of a navigation, whereby the power and object of a lighthouse is enhanced 
by proximity with the anxious observer from sea. In fact, a lighthouse can be 
thus erected upon any under-water spit, as indifferent, to a 30 feet rise of tide 
and channel surge, whilst sending forth its light, of the same character and 
stability as if on the main land ; thereby throwing it more intensely and effec- 
tively on the region requii'ed, especially where shoals outlie the main to any 
extent. Its time in erection the shortest possible, and of so portable a struc- 
ture that it may be remoA’’ed, if local changes require, to another site in a 
month. MTierefore, then, should not every spit now guarded by a light-vessel, 
with her unavoidably inferior order of lights, rendered more so in a gale of wind 
by pitcliing, floundering about, and ever and anon submersed in the trough of 
sea-spray and spoon-drift, and that too when most wanted, aud often at the 
very crisis of exigency to all around, breaking adrift ; wherefore not supemede 
them by so purpose-like a fabric ? Let tliose who take interest, but who doubt, 
or cannot conceive the matter, go to Fleetwood-mountObseiTatory, commanding 
the mouth of W)me, and watch^ the effects of a westerly gale upon the first of its 
kind (not associating the effects of a seaway upon the Eddystone or Bell Rock, 
for the screw-piled pillars do not oppose tire sea) ; a structure destined to 
save many a gallant bark, that would othenvise drive, unbeaconed and 
unwamed, upon the sands of Morecambe Bay, and I doubt not will give 
rise to a general aclop-tion, whilst rendering it inoperative ou local guai’dians 
to a navigation to establish refuges for the cast-away mariner ; since by this 
method the practicability is manifested. Indeed this submarine method of 
commanding foundation and hold-fast, so ingeniously contrived by Messrs. 
Mitchell, combines the vital essentials to the seaman’s hope, of warning, 
guiding, succouring, and when in port securing. The figure of this iiret screw- 
pile lighthouse in the United Kingdom — in the world, I may say — is shown on 
the local chart, and presents to the eye a well-proportioned group of columns 
rising out of the sea in the intervening and oveidappiiig order that hexagonal or 
si.x-angled figures produce, according to the separate angles you may be oppo- 
site to ; a systematic interlacing of tension-rods renders the fabric sufficiently 
opaque, even below the platform •, bvit above the plalfonn, of 27 feet diameter, 
you have a six-angled dwelling house, of 20 feet diameter by 9 feet high, in the 
0.43. p centre 
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Cfinmiander centre of which rises the twelve-sided lantern, with Chinese roof, of lo feet in 
H. M. Denham, diameter. Thus you have a figure of 46 feet spread at the base contractme- 
R.K., F.R.s. platform balcony to 27 feet, and elevated 45 above low-water 

4 Mav 1842 surmounted, as stated, by a bullcy, yet pleasing and effective superstructure’ 
^ " ‘ comprising a comfortable residence for the light-keepers, whilst affordius 

you a steady, bright, uniform light, 45 feet above mean sea level, ranging 
over an eight-mile horizon, visible ten miles from a coaster’s deck and 
freed from those breaks of brilliancy attending the offing passage’ from 
reflector to reflector by being fitted with a light of dioptric order. Foggy 
periods ai*e provided for by a self-acting deep-sounding bell tolling three 
strokes of five-second intervals at one-minute pauses. The foundation of the 
building is formed of seven screw-piles, six of which are the angles of a hexagon 
about 46 feet in diameter, and the seventh pile stands in the centre of the 
figure. The heads of all the outer piles have an inclination inwards, by which 
the diameter of the framework connecting the top of the columns, 'and upon 
which the house, stands, is contracted to about 27 feet. Each screw-pile is 
formed of a malleable iron shaft, 15 feet long and 5 inches (bameter, hove into 
the gi’ound by clamp capstans from floating stages or pontoons. 

On each pfle a three-foot screw is firmly keyed near its lower extremity, 
beneath which is placed a small drill or opening bit. ’ 

At the upper end of the shaft is a screw of 18 inches long and 2 inches 
diameter for drawing down and screwing the wooden column to the iron pile, 
which latter stands almut 5 feet out of the ground. 

The columns are thus prepared Seven logs of Baltic timber are selected 
of the lai-gest and best quality ; the centre one is 56 feet in length, and all the 
others ai-e 46 feet. The pedestals rise about a third of their height, and the 
remainder of the shafts are rounded, both for appearance and as lessening any 
vibration in tlie action of the sea. An opening in the lower end of each 
column is then made, of 5 inches diameter and to the depth of about 8 feet, by 
boring in the manner of a water-pipe ; strong iron hoops are then driven upon 
it hot, the first about 8 feet up, the second about 4 feet, and the third at its 
lower extremity. 

This hooping will give to the column greater strength than it ori^nally pos- 
sessed, especially as the wood removed by boring is the weakest in the tree, 
and adds scai*cely anything to its actual strength. 

The^ column being raised perpendicularly above the iron pile, the end of the 
latter is introduced into the opening prepared for it, and which has been made 
to fit accurately upon it. When the top of the pile has reached the end of the 
cavity (screwing on by capstau), the foot of the column will be inserted in the 
bank about three feet. The wood, when wet, will clasp firmly on the iron ; but> 
as an additional securit}'’, the internal screw attaches the two together. 

The fi’aming upon which the house stands is firmly secured round the centre 
column, and to the heads of the outer ones, by means of cast-iron capitals let 
down over the heads of the columns, the capitals being cast hollow for that 
purpose ; to the abacus of these the top framing is secured with strong bolts 
passing down through the wood and iron, having nuts on the under side, all 
boring or cutting into the main support of the building being thus avoided, 
and the adjacent parts of the framing are bound together by wrougbt-iron 
straps and knees. The beams which radiate from the centre to the heads of 
the outer columns are 12 inches deep by 7 inches wide, and those which 
connect the bead of the outer columns 12 inches by 4. 

.T? lO'ter^ strength to the building to resist the effect of heavy bodies 
drifting against it, 24 angle braces, from round iron of 1 ^ inch diameter, are 
applied, as^ shown in the plan, by which a resisting power, equal at least to 
350 tons, is presented in every dfrection ; these braces are secured at the top 
to trusses cast with the capitals, and beneath to strong wrought-iron bands 
with projecting bolt-holes ; by these means boring into the columns is again 
avoided ; the braces are keyed up at their crossing. 

l^e light-keeper’s house, which is hexagonal, is in diameter, from angle to 
angle, 22 feet, and 9 feet in height. 

The centre column rises to the base of the lantern, which with the roof it 
as^s to support, giring great additional stability to the whole structure. 

The comer posts of houses are 7 inches by 6 ; all remaining studs 6 inches 
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by 4 ; beams of roof 9 inches by 6 ; and all outside planking, together with 
floor and roof of house, is 2 inches thick. ® 

Tire house has an outside door and three windows, and is divided into two 
apartments, one having a fire-place, and the floor tiled ; the walls of both 
apai-tments are lathed and stuccoed. The lantern, which is 12-sided is 10 feet 
in diameter, and in height, to the top of the windows, 8 feet, by which the 
lights are raised above the highest spring-tide level about 31 feet, or 44 1 above 
half-tide level. 

The lights (in this case of dioptric order) show throughout the periphery 
and the roof is covered with strong sheet copper (a lightning repeller and con- 
ductor of course). The light-keeper’s house is covered with sheet-lead and a 
light iron railing is carried round the top of the building, and the platform on 
■wliich it stands. 

Access to the latter is effected by a Jacob's ladder of wrought iron, secured 
to one of the columns, and to the lantern by a winding-stair within the house. 
A semaphore is worked from the lower balcony. 



Coininander 
H. M. Denham, 
R.K.,P.a.S. 



4 iMay 1842. 



2260. Have you a statement of the actual cost and 
lighthouse ? — Yes ; it is as follows : 



maintenance of the 



The whole material and wages of artificers 
required to form the structure, as con- 
tracted for and executed by Messrs. Mitchell, 
patentees of the screw moorings - - 1,900 - - 

The expenses of local assistance, comprising 
pontoons, steamer, boats' crew, and labourers 310 - - 
Actual Cost of Fabric - 



£. 



2,210 



The lantern, comprising a plate-glass sided 
and copper-roofed chamber, with venti- 
lators, fitted with a dioptric light of second 
order, lens, and concentric lamp - - 699 

A self-acting alarum for fogg)' weather - 180 

Oil tanks, copper measures, and starting 
stock of oil, all fitted and supplied by 
Messrs. Robinson & Wilkins, Long Acre 285 



Total Cost of Lighthouse on first night of lighting 



1,164 



3,3/4 



s. d. 



The annual expense depends on climate and distance from shore. 



The above lighthouse at two miles off shore, 
presents under the head of three light- 
keepers_ (at 90 ^., 80/., and 70 /.), two 
always in charge - - - - - 

Oil, cleaning, materials, painting and pitch- 
“ig, with tendering supplies - - - 



£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


240 - - 




248 - - 


I 488 - - 
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Jovis, 5“ die 2 l'/a/i, 18 /^ 2 . 



Mr. Grogan. 

Mr. W. Johnson. 
Mr. Morgan. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. Reade. 
Mr. Shaw. 
Mr. Vivian. 



LORD INGESTRE in the Chair. 



Captain Jo/m Edwards, called in ; and Examined. 

1881. Mr. Vivian.] YOU are Harbour-master at the Port of Swansea ?— Yes. 

1882. How long have 3^011 held that situation ? — About 22 months. 

1 883. What was your occupation previously to your being appointed harbour- 
master at Swansea? — I commanded the Mountaineer steamer from Swansea to 
JJverpool. 

1884. How long were you in the command of the Mountaineer steamer?— 
Nearly 6 years. 

1885. Previously to your taking the command of the Mountaineer steamer, 
had }'ou the charge of any other steamer out of Swansea ? — I had. 

1886. What was that steamer?— She was called the Bristol. 

1887. M'here did she trade to? — From Swansea to Bristol. 

1888. How long were you in command of the Bristol ? — About five years and 
a half. 

1889. And previously to your having charge of the Bristol steamer, did you 
trade from the port of Swansea in coasting vessels ? — I did. 

1 890. How long have you been at sea altogether ? — Thirty-five or S6 years. 

1 891 . And during that time you have chiefly navigated the Bristol and Irish 
Channels? — I have. 

3892. Now will you state to the Committee your opinion upon the several 
places which have been under consideration as being adapted for a packet 
station to communicate with the South of Ireland ; what is your opinion of 
Milford Haven as a packet station? — Milford Haven is a very good harbour 
of itself, but the approach to it is objectionable, in consequence of the strong 
tides and the islands on the outside, particularly in thick weather. I have 
known a detention caused to vessels entering it, but when you are in there is 
no better harbour that I know of. 

1893. Then you consider that there Is some difficulty of ingress and egress? 
— Yes. 

1 894. But within the harbour there is good protection for steamers, and great 
depth of water ? — There is. 

1 895. And there^ is great depth of water at the entrance, is there not ? — Yes ; 
the only objection is the strong tides off the harbour’s mouth, round the islands, 
in thick weather. 

5896- What part of Milford Haven do you think is best adapted for a steam- 
packet station?— The safest place, and the shortest distance, would be Hobson 
Pill. 

1 897. air. Reade.] Is that abreast of Milford ?— Tiiat is abreast of Milford 
town. 

1898. Is it opposite the quarantine station ? — A little above. 

1 899. Would it not interfere with the quarantine station ? — No. 

1900. Mr. Vivia?i.] What is the accommodation at Hobson Pill for steamers r 

Theie is no accommodation for landing ; no pier, only a small slip, but it is 

the old station where they landed formerly in boats before they removed to 
Pater.. 

1901. Why did they remove to Pater ?— It was, 1 believe, in consequence 
of not being able to get ground to build the pier upon at HubsonPHl; it 
belonged to some lady there, and she would not grant Government a lease 01 
the land for building a pier, as I was informed. 

iy02. Mr. Reade.] Is that upon the same side of the harbour as Milfof'^ 
town } — It is. 

1Q03. Mr. 
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1903. Mr. Viviaj7.] Are you acquainted with Hobb’s Point? I am. 

1 904. Do you consider the accommodation there good for packets ? Yes, I 

do ; but upon the point the pier is built I do not tliink it is as safe as it midit be 
for packets to lie alongside of, being exposed to the whole drift of the harbour • 
there is a great sea there. I have known packets obliged to leave the pier, tliey 
could not lay alongside of it ; in fact, I have been in that position myself in 
taking cargoes there ; I could not lay alongside of it. 

1905. While you were in command of the Mountaineer I believe you used 
to call at Milford to take in goods ami passengers? — I did. 

1906. And you are well acquainted with the conveniences which diiferent 
parts of the harbour present?— Yes, I am ; I called for nearly six years in and 
out both ways. 

1907. Is there any difficulty of navigation in running up tlie month of the 
harbour to Hobb’s Point? — Yes, there is j there are rocks below% where there are 
two light-vessels placed. 

1908. Have you ever experienced any difficulty in running up in the night ? 
— I knew a steamer, commanded by Captain Evans, that could not get to sea in 
consequence of thick weather ; but we managed in the Mountaineer, lying off 
HobsonPill, to get to sea, being more in the fair way to get to sea. 

1909. Are you acquainted with Dale Bay?— I am. 

1910. Is there any convenience at Dale Bay for steam-packets ?— I should 
say it would not be the place I would recommend to attempt to land at, 
for there is so much ground-swell upon that shore in the winter months that 
there is no chance of a boat landing. 

igii. Is there any landing-place at present at Dale Bay?— None what- 
ever. 

1912. Are there any other inconveniences besides the ground-swell? — The 
anchorage is bad ; so much so, that when once the ground-tackling gives way, 
it will get choked with ore-weed, so that it can never take hold again ; and 
there is great risk of ships getting on shore. 

1913. What is your opinion, in a nautical point of view, of the Mumbles, as 
a station for Post-office packets to communicate Muth Ireland ? — It would not do 
in its present state. 

1914. What would be required to make it eligible for that purpose? — I 
should say a floating breakwater would be most eligible for it. 

1915. Has it been surveyed with the view of placing a floating breakwater 
there I cannot say for certain, but I believe it has been ; there was a repre- 
sentative of Captain Taylor down at Swansea some time ago, and some of our 
merchants offered to take up shares as a company to establish a breakwater, 
so as to get about five or six sections of about 90 feet in length each, to be laid 
clown from south-east to east, with a view of charging so much per ton for 
sheltering wind-bound ships. 

1916. Have you ever seen a breakwater of that description? — I have not; 
but I have seen sections of the plan, and heard it spoken well of ; that it is 
likely to answer. The advantage of such a breakwater is, that there would be 
less danger of filling up. 

1917. Do you think it would resist the action of the sea? — I have no doubt 
of it. 

igi8. And that it would still the ground-swell ? — I think it would. 

1919. And render t he layers safe within ? — It would render the layers safe for 
sailing vessels ; but there must be a wooden pier erected on the inside, so that 
the mail boats should have water to go alongside at low water. 

^920. The sections you spoke of depend entirely upon the anchors and 
cables by which they are moored, do they not? — They do. 

1921. Is there good anchorage ground at the Mumbles? — None better; we 
have had ships lying there this winter drawing about 20 feet of water, and car- 
rying about 800 tons, and they have rode quite safe; I do not recollect in the 
outer roadstead, in the 35 or 36 years that I have been to sea, of any ship 
driving from them. 

1 922. From what quarters is the roadstead itself protected ? — The inner road- 
stead is protected from the south-s-west to east. 

1923- And to wliat points is it open? — To all the others partially. I should 
say nothing would injure at the Mumbles except from soutli-s-east to south- 

s-west. 

0.43. p 2 1924. From 



Capt. J, Edwards. 
5 May 1842. 
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1924. From what quarters are the heaviest gales in the Bristol Channel 
South-west generally, and westerly. 

1925. Is the roadstead open to any extent to the eastward ?— The oute 
roadstead is open, but what we term the inner roadstead is sheltered as far 
the southward as south-s-east. 

1926. With respect to Brean Down, are you acquainted with that placei— 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with Brean Down to be able to speak of th 
localities of the place, but I have been to an anchor at various times inside the 
steep Holms, and there is tolerably good water pretty near to Brean Down 

1927. Do you know the situation of Brean Down ; is the point exposed i— 
It is. 



1928. What would be required at Brean Down to render it fit for a packet 

station ? — A stone breakwater. I do not know of anything else. * 

1929. Is there any accommodation there at present for steam-packets None 
whatever. 

1930. Are you acquainted with the spot near Portishead where it is proposed 
to erect a breakwater ?— I do not know where it is proposed to erect a break 
water ; I know Portishead very well. 

1931. Do you consider, if a breakwater were constructed off the Head it 
would afford protection to steamers ?— It would. 

1932. Are there any difficulties in the navigation between Portishead and the 
mouth of the Bristol Channel ? — There are serious ones. 

1 933. Will you state to the Committee what tho.se difficulties are ; supposiuv 
you were coming up the Bristol Channel from sea to Kingroad, and considering 
that as the Po.st-office packets must start at all times of the tide, they must take thl 
low-water as well as high-water ?— The Channel is so narrow that it would not 
be safe for those vessels to navigate by night ; the Scarweathers and the Nash 
bands are not far distant from the Nash Point. I believe IS years a^o there 
was a steamer called the Frolic lost on the Nash Sands ; I was comhw down 
the same tide in the Bristol, and if the captain’s watch stopped at the time the 
Ship got on shore, I must have passed 27 minutes or half an hour from the 
time the ship struck ; it was very thick, and blowing hard to the westward. 

1934. Is that part of the Bristol Channel subject to fogs ? — From the Nash 
Point up I have found it more so than to the westward ; I have been part of 
three days in company with some of the Irish boats which could not find their 
way mto Bnstol. 



D steam-boats out of Bristol calculate always upon starting from 

Bnstol at high-water ?— They do. J t- o 

1936. Do you consider it would be safe to navigate the Bristol Channel at 
low-water by night r— I do not. 

Portishea^*^^ speaking of above the Holms ? — Between the Holms and 

®|TP°sing the steamers were of a great power ? — No ; with vessels of 
BOO tons, drawing H or 13 feet of water. 

®4fe for steam-packets to start from 
Portahead at 2 or S 0 clock in the morning, or to arrive there in the dead 
shnnIH ijavigate the Channel at all times of the tide ? -I do not ; I 

lowlater by niglu' “ ^ " 

of a harbour being made at Brean 
Down would you hpe the same difficulties r-No, I should not. 

5'°“ all times of the tide leave and 

the "ay to the westward, caUed 

T thfnt thcrl ^ strong set of tide across them ; so much so that 

or t^leave ^ ^ steamer either to go into Brean Down, 

to BrtLSownl-^rwoulf 

I’nJ^' m”'* r™ ■ Be ureful to the navigation generally ?— It would. 
Porrt^he«4 ■ been suggested that if steamers were to start from 

Wekfm <=all at Milford or Dale Bay for the 

hnflr 1 1 a®* tliat practicable r— It certainly could be done, 

loIrMr I p i"*'' A I ‘Bink. 

945- Mr. Keade.j Taking Dale Bay, what time do you calculate would he 

lost 
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lost from Brean Down to Waterford r — By going to Waterford it would take a 
vessel off her course in time from three and a half to four hours ; and going to 
Cork, I should say, with the wind acting to the southward and westward, about 
five and a half hours, as she would be always to the southward of her course 
three or four miles, with the wind acting upon those points. 

1946. Mr. Vivian.] What would be the delay in addition of calling at Hobson 
Pill instead of in Dale Road ? — Calling at Hobson Pill would make about an 
additional hour, in and out. 

1 947. That would be four and a half hours going to Waterford ? — Yes, and 
about six and a half hours to Cork. 

1948. Supposing they were to run up to Hobbs Point to take in the bags, 
what difference would that make ?— 'i hat would be about three-quarters of an 
hour each way, making about one hour and a half or an hour and three- 
quarters additional. That is the average time, taking the tide against and the 
tide for, with strong winds, We could never get in and out of Milford off 
Hobson Pill, in the Mountaineer, in less than two hours and a half. 

1949. In the long run, which do you think would get to Hobb’s Point first, 
the packet starting from Portishead or the mail running from Bristol by the 
present route, taking I7 hours from Bristol to Hobb’s Point ? — A steam-packet 
of the class spoken of, would be at Hobb’s Point upon the average in IS hours. 

1950. What time would you give a steam-packet of 500 tons, and 250 horses^ 
power, with no cai-go, from Portishead to Hobb’s Point, in fine weather?— She ' 
would go down in somewhere about nine hours, or nine hours and a half, in fine 
weather. 

195]. And in bad weather? — In bad weather I have known times when they 
could not come down at all ; and 1 have been in company with some of the 
Liverpool mail-boats when they have been obliged to put into Redwharf Bay for 
shelter; and I have been in company with some Bristol boats 12 years ago, 
coming from Portishead to the Holms ; and at one time three of those vessels 
refused their wheels, meaning they would not steer, falling off broadside to wind 
and sea, and coming broadside on, with nothing to bring them down but the 
strength of the tide. Those three vessels and the one I commanded were obliged 
to put into Peunarth. 

1952. C/udrmart.'] Those were heavily-laden vessels? — No, they had a very 
trifling cargo in those days, to either Cork, Dublin, or Waterford ; one was the 
Kiliarney, being then on her third or fourth voyage. 

’953' Mr. Iteade.} Was that singularly bad weather? — It blew hard, but 

I have been in worse weather before and since. 

1954. Mr. Vivian.] Do you think the passage could be effected from Milford 
to Ireland in heavy weather when it could not be effected from Brean Down ? — I 
do, as far as the distance goes, but nothing else ; because you have got to compete 
with the worst of the passage from Milford to Waterford, for sea. 

1955. Do you know Waterford Harbour? — Yes. 

1956. What would be the average passage from Brean Down to Waterford 
with a steamer of the description spoken of? — I should say, from Brean Down to 
Waterford the avei'age passage w'ould be 20 hours with that class of boats. 

1957- Now, taking Portishead; what would be the average passage from 
Portishead to Waterford? — I do not consider it is practicable at all for a 
steamer of any draught of water, say 10 or 12 feet, to leave Portishead at night. 

^1958. What would be the avenge length of passage from Portishead to 
Waterford? — I should think somewhere about 20 J hours or 21 hours j it 
would make a difference of an hour and a half. 

^959- What would be the draught of water of an iron steamer of 500 tons 
burthen? — From 8 1 to 9 feet ; boats of the same class, built of wood, would 
draw from 10 J to 11 feet. 

i960. Mr. Shaw.] Do you know what the draught of water of the Prince and 
Princess, and that class of vessels at Inverpool, is ? — 1 should think from 10 1 to 

II feet. 

1 96 1 - Mr. Orogan.] Should you consider that would be a fair average for the 
class of boats we are speaking of? — Yes, I should think it would if built of 
wood ; the draft of water of an iron steamer is much less than a wooden one 
I should say somewhere about nine feet for an iron boat, and about 11 feet for 
s Wooden one, making a difference of two feet, supposing both boats to be 

equal size. 

t>-43- p 4 1962. Mr. 
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1962. Mr. Shaw.'\ Do yoa know wliat the Merlin and Medusa, and that class 
of boats plying at Liverpool, draw?— 1 think they draw more water than the 
Prince and Princess. 

1963. Chairman^ Do you conceive that an iron steamer capable of tneetin*^ 
the seas in that part of the Channel could be built to draw nine feet of water'? 
— I do. 

1964. Mr. Vivian.] Would there be any difficulty in navigating the Water- 
ford River in any state of the tide with a steamer of that description, drawin^r 
nine feet of water? — I should think not; the bar, if I bear in mind well, is 
somewhere about two fathoms ; the lowest water I recollect finding is from 12 
to 13 feet, and that was at a very low veer. 

1965. What do you consider would be the average passage from Brean Down 
to Cork ?— It would be somewhere about 24 or 25 hours ; I should say about 
25hours. 

1966. Under favourable circumstances, what would be tlie probable length of 
the passage ? — Under favourable circumstances, I should say it would be from 
19 ^ to 20 hours. 

1967. And, uvider the same circumstances, you would get to Waterford in 
15 hours?— Yes, about 15 or I6 hours from Brean Down. 

1968. Mr. And you would put on two hours from Portishead ?— An 

hour, under the most favourable circumstances. 

3969. C/iair?nan.] What average would you allow a steamer of this descrip- 
tion from the chops of the Bristol Channel to Waterford or to Cork, taking the 
risk of all weather; what should you say, one time with another, she would 
steam ? — I should think about eight miles an hour. 

1970. And from Brean Down to the chops of the Bristol Channel ? — She would 
average about the same. 

1971. Would she not steam faster in the Channel than at sea ? — No, not with 
the wind westerly, blowing hard. 

1972. Now, in the open sea of the Irish Channel, what do you think would 
be the least she could be brought down to, in steaming with a heavy wind and 
sea.^ — I have known times when she could not go ahead at all. 

1973. Do you think that would be a frequent occurrence with a vessel of this 
description? — No, I do not. 

1974. Mr. S//arc.] I believe that very seldom happens to vessels such as the 
Prince and Prince.ss, upon the Liverpool station? — I have known vessels, such 
as the Liverpool mail boats, put into Redwharf Bay for shelter; and I have 
known tiiem to beat over to quarantine ground and not to go to sea for the 
tide ; I have also known them to put into the Menai Straits. 

1975. Mr. Grogan.] Are you speaking of the Prince and Prince.ss now?— 
I am speaking of that class of vessels. 

1976. Have you ever had an opportunity of steaming in .company with 
them, to know their power ?— I have been in company with them fre- 
quently. 

1 977. Am 1 to understand that you are speaking of those vessels, th.e Prluce 
and Princess, or of mail boats generally ? — Of the Liverpool mail boats gene- 
rally. 

3978. Ci/airnia/i.] Do you conceive that the Bristol Channel generally, as 
high as Brean Down, is as accessible in all weathers as the approaches to 
pool? — 1 do; with the exception that we get a little more fog in the Biisto! 
Channel. 

3979. I confine the question to Brean. Down? — My opinion is, that the 
-Bristol Channel is as accessible, with the exception that we get more thick 
weather in the Bristol Channel than we do at Liverpool; I mean at Scar- 
weathei's up. 

1980. Which would you rather have, the command of a vessel bound to enter 
Liverpool at all times, or one bound to enter Brean Down at all times, coming 
from Ireland r — 1 should say, I should prefer going to Brean Down. I have 
•been in the worst gale that ever blew. 1 was out in the January I80J 
gale eight hours, in the height of it, and took the crew out of one of the packet 
ships (the St. Andrew) that was wrecked on the Liverpool Banks, and I 
say I should not like to be obliged to run for that port in such weather ; I sm>ui 
give the preference to Brean Down. At this time the light .ship broke adnit, 
and the buoys were washed awav. 

*' 1981. 
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1081. M-t.Grogan.l Do you mean you should prefer going into Brean Down 
under all circumstances, to going into Liverpool Wbour?— I should, with the 
exception, as I said before, of fogs. 

1982. You know Liverpool Harbour very well? — Yes. 

1983. Does your objection to Liverpool Harbour, in comparison with Brean 
Down, arise from the want of water? — It does ; that channel cannot be made 
out of a dark night. 

1984. It is an uncertain channel?— Yes, so far uncertain that if you cannot 
make the lights there is great danger of the ship getting ashore and wrecked. 

1985. Do the tides come into your calculation at all?— I do not think so 
much of the tides going into Liverpool, more than the rise and the fall of the 
tides. 

1986. You are obliged to use the lead in going into Liverpool at all times? — 
That depends upon the state of the tide, and the draught of the water the ship 
draws ; I have gone in and out without keeping the lead going at all, and at 
other times I have kept the lead going ; that was when the water was low. 

1987. What water did your boat draw? — 12 J to 13 feet. 

1988. Could she enter Liverpool at all times? — Not at all times ; I have 
been obliged to lie off and on, to wait for the flow of the tide. 

1989. What distance was that from the pier head ? — 17 or 18 miles. 

1990. Had you any shelter of any kind? — None whatever, I was outside 
the bar. 

1991. Is that inside the lighthouse? — No; it is inside the Bell buoy, that is 
going into the new channel. 

1992. Can you say what is the breadth of the channel there? — At low 
water it is very narrow ; I should say at some places it is not more than 100 
yards to keep in the best water. 

1993. Then would you go up at night if you had the choice *, would you 
attempt that channel at night at low water ? — Not with a vessel of that draught of 
water, of 13 feet, if I had been obliged to go up that channel. 

1994. Am I to understand you that the draught of water you have mentioned 
is the lowest upon the bar at neap tides r — I did not say what water there was 
upon the bar ; I said the ship drew 13 feet of water, and 1 have been waiting to 
get over with that draught of water an hour and a half or two hours ; at the same 
time, I consider we have only nine or 10 feet of water upon the bar at low water. 

^995- Does your remark apply to the very lowest state of tide w'hich occurs 
during the year ?— I should say the lowest is from seven to eight feet. 

1996. The object of the question was this ; you have stated you were obliged 
to lie off from Liverpool to escape the bar ; was that at half-tide or quarter-tide ? 
— That would be nearly low water. 

1997. Should you conceive the same objection would apply to quarter-flood? 
—Mo, there would be IS feet of water or more at quarter-flood. 

1998. Mr. S/iaw.] When you have been obliged to lie outside the bar as you 
havejust described, have you been subjected to much inconvenience ? — lhave. 

1999. What is the situation of a vessel obliged to lie outside the bar? — I 
should say to wait for water is dangerous of a dark blowing night, say a. gale of 
wind. 

2000. Explain why? — With the wind blowing to the west or north-west 
your ship would be driven on the Banks, which has frequently occurred, and 
wrecked. 

2001. It is very shallow, I believe ? — Yes, the Banks outside the bar are about 
three miles off; I have seen, at various times, vessels lost there. 

2002. Then you conceive a vessel obliged to lie outside the bar for water is 
exposed to considerable danger? — I do. 

2003. C/iaif-miin.] Would there be any danger of a vessel running foul of her? 
—There would, 

2004. Mf. Grogaf2.] Flas it ever occurred to you at quarter-flood, when you 
could float in, to be obliged to anchor, or in fact, incur risk of going upon the 
Banks, in consequence of other vessels occupying that narrow channel you spoke 
of? — No, I never was in that position of having to wait for those vessels to go 
through. 

2005. Mr. Fivian.] What number of steam-packets would be required from 
Brean Down, supposing that were to be adopted as the station to communicate 
with Ireland ? — I should think you would require five. 

0.43. Q 2006. What 
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Capt. J. Edwards. 20o6. What luimher would you require to run to Cork ? — I think you would 

do with the same number to Cork as to Waterford, for the difterence of time 

5 May 1843. ^ould not require an additional boat. The one I speak of would be one to stand 
by, and be ready when the others were at work. 

2007. Now what number of packets would, be required from Hobb’s Point to 
Waterford ? — Three. 

2008. Is that supposing there was one from each side daily? — Yes; one to 
be running each day, and another to be standing by, to enable them to keep 
their machinery in repair. 

2009. Chairman.] Do you think three would be enough, in the event of a 
very long passage, with strong heavy weather across, and allowing for havin»' 
one always in repair ? — I should think four would be better. 

2010. You think there ought to be three vessels in actual service ? — I do. 

2011. Mr. Vivian.] What would be the probable detention of a steamer 
starting from Brean Down, bound to Waterford, and calling at the Mumbles 
for bags, assuming that a pier and landing-place were constructed there? — 
From three quarters of an hour to an hour. 

2012. How far to the southward of the Mumbles Head does the course lie, 
from Brean Down to Waterford ? — About four miles and a half ; that is, if they 
run as near as the present vessels run to the southward of the Mumbles light- 
house. 

2013. Can you state what coals the packets from Hobb’s Point usually con- 
sume ?— It is a Scotch coal, coming from Trone. 

2014. What is the relative strength of that coal and the Swansea coal ? — I 
should say one ton of the Swansea coal would equal one ton and three quarters 
of the Trone coal. 

201 5. What was the price paid by the Mountaineer for the Swansea coal deli- 
vered on board? — Five shillings and three-pence a ton. 

20ifi. Do you know what is the price paid at Milford for the Scotch coal ? — 
About three years ago I paid for the Trone coal which we had from Govern- 
ment, 19 s. a ton. 

2017. Do you know what the contract price paid by Government was ?— I 
heard it was 12 s. a, ton. 

2018. What would be the freight of coal from Swansea to Milford? — About 
2 s. 6 d., or 3 s. a ton. 

20ig. At what price do you consider the Swansea coal could be delivered on 
board the packets at Milford ? — About 8s. a ton. 

2020. Are you acquainted with the harbour at Cardiff?— I am. 

2021. Is there any landing-place in the neighbourhood of Cardiff which 
would be accessible at all stales of,the tide ? — None. 

2022. Is there any harbour that is calculated for steam-boats to communicate 
with the opposite coast, at given hours, for Post-office purposes? — None. 

2023. Could a harbour be made 1 — Yes. 

2024. Where should you recommend the harbour to be constructed? — 
I should say, as near to Cardiff Locks' as it could be made. 

202,5. What would be the probable expense? — From 4,000 to 5,000/.; and 
that would be made of slag. 

2026. What is the breadth of the Channel at that part ? — I think it is from 
10 to 11 miles. 

2027. Chairman.] What time would you allow for a proper steamer for that 
purpose, to go from Cardiff to Brean Down ? — From about an hour and a 
quarter to an hour and a half, having to contend with the tide of ebb, and the 
tide of flood taking the ship on the beam. 

2028. Mr. Morgan,] Where would you propose to make the pier at Cardiff- 
— Near the Locks. 

2029. Is there not a large bank of mud there ? — The channel whicli goes up 
between, would give you water enough at all times to get into it. _ 

2030. How near could a steam-packet get up to the present gates?— When 
I said as nigh as we could get to the Locks, I meant to get the pier as mgn as 
we could to the entrance of the gut, that is taking care to have sufficient water 
for a steamer to get within that distance and then make a road up. 

2031. How far must that pier extend into the channel?— It would be, pe * 
haps, nearly half a mile. 

2032. Mr. Vivian.] Are you acquainted with the Old Passage? — la™* 
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2033. That is the ferry across the Severn r— Yes. 

2034. What is the breadth of the ferry at the Old Passage ?— I think it is 
somewhere about a mile and three quarters, or two miles. 

2035. Is that the lowest ferry in the channel ? — Yes. 

2036. Did you cross the Old Passage in coming up ? — Yes. 

2037. Was it in an open boat or a steamer?— An open boat. 

203S. Was a steamer on the station at that time ? — There was. 

2039. Could not she approach the shore ? — She could, but I believe she was 
waiting for the mail ; I came up by a stage-coach. 

2040. Are the landing-places at the old ferry capable of improvement, so as 
to be able to embark at any time in the steamer ? — I think they could, by 
extending the present slips into 6ve or six feet of water. 

2041 . Have you any papers relating to the trade of Swansea with Ireland ? — 
Yes. 

2042. What are the papers you produce? — Returns obtained from the 
custom-houses. It appears from these returns that the estimated value 
of flour entered at the port of Swansea from Ireland in the year 1841, 



was - £. 45,355 

And at Neath - - 42,500 



87,855 

Of wheat and other grain, entered at the port of Swansea 15,532 



103,387 

And of copper ore, from Ireland 50,000 



153,387 

The exports of coal and culm in the year 1841, were. 

From Swansea 58,22? tons. 

— Neath 40,941 - 



99,168 - 



2043. Have you any returns of the shipping ?— Yes. The number of vessels 
entered inwards at the port of Swansea from Ireland in the year 1841, 

was 349 - - 17,721 tons. 

And outwards - 506 - - 40,740 - 



And from Llanelly, to the westward, of Swansea, 

Entered inwai'ds, with cargoes 3? - - 1,998 ~ 

And outwards - 462 - - 34,356 - 



2044. Have you any return from the Post-office r — Yes ; the number of letters 
from Swansea to Ireland daily, 120. 

2044*. Do you believe these several returns to be correct? — I do. 



[_For Questions 2045 to 2260 see pp. 91 to 107.] 
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2263. Do you know Uphill Bay or Brean Down ? — Yes. 

2264. Describe it, if you please ?— The mud runs out for about three-quarters 
of a mile to low-water-raark, and at Brean Down there is a reef of rocks runs out 

6 May 18+2. for about three-quarters of a mile. At the end there is a rock called the How Rock ; 

this affords protection from the south-west winds in a small degree, but not sufficient 
to make the harbour a secure harbour for anchorage, without some other barrier 
between that point and Anchor Point, further to the eastward at about two miles. 
It forms Uphill Bay. The flood tide sets off the How Rock, and does not run 
into the bay with much force ; and therefore a protection carried out from the 
How Rock for about a quarter of a mile, I think, would afford sufficient protec- 
tion for the purposes required, that is, for a steam-packet station. There is a great 
tendency, of course, to accumulation of mud in that bay, and indeed I may say 
throuo-hout the Bristol Channel. I consider, if a stone breakwater were made, it 
would” create an accumulation of mud, and probably might endanger the an- 
chorage. 

2265. What should you consider the best mode of protecting ships there?— 

I should think the floating breakwater, which I have directed my attention to 
very much, would answer the purpose, and would be a cheap mode of doing it j 
and it raiaht be accomplished in a few months. 

2266. In what direction would you moor the breakwater? — In a north-east 
direction. 

2267. Would that take the tide fore and aft? — Yes. 

2268. Both ways r — Yes. I say a quarter of a mile ; of course you can add to 
it, according, as you require to increase your harbour. 

2269. Can you give any idea of what would be the cost of the formation of such 
a breakwater ? — A breakwater of a quarter of a mile, upon that principle, could 
be accomplished for about 20,000 1 . 

2270. Are you aware of the difficulties of landing in Brean Down, on account 
of the great rise and fall of the tide ? — There is a great rise and fall of tide, and if 
it were absolutely necessary to land upon the mud at low water, it might be very 
easily accomplished ; but there is nothing in the rise and fall of the tide to prevent 
a landing-place being made upon the rocks. 

. 2271. Do you include the expenses of a landing-place in the sum you mention? 

— No ; that is merely for a harbour. If it were necessary to land upon the mud, 
that could be very easily accomplished. Of course, there would be a coal depot; 
and if there was a vessel moored inside the breakwater to furnish coals for the 
steamers, an entre-port could be made for them to pass through into a barge, and 
that barge would be connected with a chain, to be brought up by a small locomotive 
engine, upon slides over this bank. 1 drew out a plan for that at Portishead, when 
I was down there some time ago ; and it was very much approved of, because it 
does not interfere with the passage of vessels inside the floating breakwater. 

2272. Would it allow of the embarkation of carriages? — Yes, carriages and 
everything ; it would be a double slip where you land ; one would be for carriages, 
and the other for passengers. 

2273. At what do you estimate the cost of that landing-place? — The cost of 

^ that would be about 5,000?. 

2274. Then you would make a protection for the harbour, and an efficient 
landing-place, for 25,000/. ? — Yes. Of course, if they make buildings, or anything 
of that kind, it would make a difference. I speak of a breakwater and lanamg- 
place only. 

2275. Are you acquainted with the anchorage at Swansea? — Yes 5 I know the 
Mumbles very well. 

2276. Have you looked at it with the view of placing a floating breakwater 
there? — I have not looked at it for that particular purpose, but I have always con- 
sidered it would afford a very fine protection ; it is a large harbour, and the bay 
runs deep in; there is a good deal of natural protection already afforded, and the 
anchorage is very good ; but there is no objection to an anchorage anywhere m tha 
part of the coast ; the holding-ground is very good on both sides. 

2277. Is there a harbour of refuge wanted there ? — There certainly is ; 
vessels have frequently got under weigh at Bristol to go to seaward, and then na 
to put back. There is an instance of one vessel, in company with others, wliic 
put back, anchoring under Lundy Island ; and the one which anchored at - 
Island actually made a voyage to the West Indies and back, and then 

other vessel still remaining there. That is recorded at Bristol. The Channe 

° a most 
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a most dangerous place, in consequence of the great fall of tide and the change of 
the sands; so that I do not know any place at this moment which requires more 
protection than the Bristol Channel ; there is room for it on both sidL A very 
good harbour of refuge might certainly be made at the Mumbles. It ought to 
be a breakwater of a mile for you have frequently 300 or 400 vessels passing up 
and down Channel; and the loss of vessels upon the Welsh coast is Imger than 
upon any other part of Great Britain, in proportion to its size. ° 

2278. Mr. Vivian.] Do vessels bound to the westward, and driven back bv 

south-westerly gales, seek shelter in the Mumbles ?~Yes. ^ 

2279. They do so at present ?— Yes, they do take shelter there : but the nro- 

tection IS not good at present. ^ 

22S0. Does the Mumble_ Head afford a complete protection from the south- 
west ?— The natural protection IS very good, but not sufficient; by a breakwater 
being carried out, it would be protected completely. 

2281. What would be the cost of a mile of breakwater ?— The cost of a mile 
would be in proportion to that of a quarter of a mile, about 80,000 1.; that would 
corer every expense. I should think three-quarters of a mile would be quite 
sufficient tor the Mumbles. ^ 

22S2. That would make the cost 60,000/.? — Yes. 

2283. What number of vessels would it afford protection to?— The Plymouth 
Breakwater affords protection to 300 vessels, and that is a mile; there is a finer 
natural protection at the Mumbles, and therefore three-quarters of a mile at the 
Mumbles would afford as much protection as a mile at Plymouth. 

2284. What depth of water would there be inside the breakwater?— That de- 
pends upon the distance you carry it out; I believe it is seven faihorns where the 
anchorage is, and from that to four. 

2285. Do you consider, in a nautical point of view, that the Mumbles would 
be a good station for Government packets to Ireland, in the event of such a break- 
water as you describe being madef — I was looking to it for general protection ; 
when I vyas speaking of a mile of breakwater, it was for the mercantile trade. 
The question as to a packet station would, of course, rest upon whether it would 
be so convenient on that side of the Channel as on the opposite side. 

22S6. Mr. Reade.] Such a long breakwater would not be required for packets? 
—No ; you can extend it at any time ; you can use a quarter of a mile, and then 
extend it. 

2287. Then it need not be more costly than at Brean Down? — No; it would 
bear the same proportion. 

2288. Mr. Vj.via 7 i.] What protection would be necessary for steamers for Post- 
office purposes } — I should certainly advise a few sections more at the Mumbles 
than 1 should at the opposite side, because you would be more exposed there to 
the east winds than at the other side. 

2289. Mr. Reade.] Is it altogether a more exposed situation than Brean Down ? 

No, I do not consider it so ; because the land on the opposite side breaks it off, 

and the wind does not blow in that quarter so much. 1 do not think there is 
much difference in respect to natural protection, 

2290. Mr. Vivian.] Does the tide run as strong at the Mumbles as it does at 
Brean Down ?— That I am not confident of ; but I think there is little or no 
difference in the tide up the Channel ; in the charts the same set of tides is oiven. 

2291. In a nautical point of view, which do you consider the best station for 
Government packets to Ireland, from the Mumbles or from Brean Down? — 

I should say Brean Down ; the only difference is, that it is a shorter run to the 
Mumbles when you are coming in up Channel ; the only difference is the distance 
up the Channel, which is very little ; this is accessible, of course. You have not 
so far to run ; but you have so many lighthouses, that there is no danger running 
into Uphill Bay, because yon have a liglit directly astern of you; so that when 
you run in there, those vei'y lights conduct you into the anchorage. 

2292. Those lights may render the navigation of that part of the Channel 
^cure ; but, in running to the Mumbles, would any such beacons be required ? — 

2293. Should you have any difficulties to encounter ? — Yes ; there is the White 
Oyster Ledge. X am not so capable of answering the question as those who have 
surveyed it. 

, ^^94- Supposing packets were to start from Brean Down, and merely to call at 

® Mumbles to take iu the bags, what protection would be required ? — You would 
(i 3 require 
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r, require tlie same protection ; you would require a quarter of a mile protectioa 
there certainly, because the steamers lyinff-to there inside of a breakwater of this 
kind, you would luy down mooring buoys ; they would take up their mooriim 
and wait until the mail was put on board, and tlien be off again ; they would not 
put down their own anchors, if you had moorings for them. 

2295. Chairman.l It would be necessary to make a landing-place besides the 
breakwater? — Yes. 

2296. And at the same cost as at Brean Down? — Yes. 

2297. Mr. Vivian.] Has your floating breakwater been tried in practice ? Not 

in practice ; 1 have tried it by experiment in Plymouth, at a length of 20 feet, 

229S. What is the depth you propose for a breakwater ? — The depth will cor- 
respond with the local soundings. The sea is tranquil 1 8 feet below the surface • 
and in deep water I have them 18 feet. When I form them for less depth of 
water, I reduce them accordingly. 

2299. Your breakwater depends entirely upon the anchors and cables liolding? 
—•It depends upon the anchors and cables with timber moorings ; ground moor- 
ings have been taken up at Plymouth after 22 years’ constant use. 

2300. Would that breakwater present its broadside to the sea? — Yes. 

2301-2. And would there not be a great strain upon the anchors and cables ? 

— No. Breakwaters have hitherto been made to float upon the surface, and they 
rise the same as a water-fowl upon the water, and consequently the whole body of 
the sea passes on into the bay ; and therefore those breakwaters were abandoned, 
and were considered of no use. I have taken the depth of the agitation of the 
sea, and have proved that it is not more than 18 feet below the surface. I have 
taken the elevation of the beach in various situations, and of rocks exposed to the 
agitation of the sea and wind, particularly the Eddystone, and nature has told me 
that the incliiiatioa or elevation of a beach is about 35 degrees. My breakwater 
is made upon that principle of inclination. The Mewstone, which is exposed to 
the agitation of tlie sea and wind off Plymoutli, where westerly winds blow, 
upon an average, nine months in the 1 2, is formed upon that inclination, and 
upon that principle I have formed my breakwater. Independent of that there is 
a more important feature attached to it ; that the timber moorings running out 
to windward, forming an inverted arch, when the sea strikes the breakwater, it 
immediately recedes, and the water in it, and to leeward of it, being at rest, 
resists the force of the sea, and therefore the element itself becomes a break- 
water, without any strain upon the framework or the moorings. For instance, if 
there was a shield down in the water, and the sea breaking against that shield, 
only of course there would be no agitation on the other side of it ; that water 
would be inert and at rest. If you lift up that shield, a wave, which is a loose 
body, would .strike upon an inert body at rest, and that being 10 times the magni- 
tude of the other, of course becomes a resisting medium, with little strain upon the 
moorings. The water being in this breakwater, acts the same as the atmosphere. 
I could not bear the pressure of 15 lbs. to the square inch upon my hand, if there 
was not a counter pressure ; now the water acts in supporting this in the same 
manner, and therefore there is very little strain upon the timber, and very little 
strain upon the moorings. That I have ascertained by experiment, and by follow- 
ing nature, which is unerring in its ways. 

2303. And you consider such a breakwater adapted to still the water in the 
roadstead of the Mumbles ?— Yes, perfectly so. There is also a new glue which 
has been tried by the Admiralty at Woolwich, which has such tenacity that, in 
their experiments, the wood came away in every direction, instead of the seam 
which fastened it together where the glue was. It hardens under water, the sun 
has no eft'ect upon it, and such is its strength, that a breakwater might be formed 
by it without using iron bolts; by merely using trennels. It is also very cheap. 

I propose to use that, and to cover the breakwater with it. 1 had a preparation 
of my own, but I think this glue is much better. 

2304. Mr. Stanley.] What was the scale of your experiment at Plymouth : • 
Twenty-two feet in length. 

2305* And what depth? — The depth is in proportion to 18 feet; it was on s 
section of about a two-inch timber frame; it was about four feet in depth. 

2306. Did you try it in shallow water as well as in deep water? — Yes, and in 
rough weather. TIjere was an eminent engineer present when it was tried, and 
he was surprised at the effect of it; that wijile the sea was breaking past it at the 

sidii. 
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Side, the froth and some chips which happened to be in the water ad1,o,.e,l ti,. o , 
breakwater on the lee side without leaving it. 

2307. Do jou consider, when you say all motion ceases 18 feet below the sur- 

face that is the same m deep as m shallow water?— In shallow water there is less “ “'T 
resistance, because otherwise fish could not exist upon a bank. We have banks off 
he harbours, and m various fisheries wLere fish coutinue, and if the sea broke upon 
those banks with the same force that it does upon the surface, the fish could rat 
exist there. Since I have made this experiment and published it, it has been 
tried by the diving-bell, and they have ascertained that the water is perfectlv 
tranquil at ,8 feet below the surface; and if you take 9 feet as the medium it 

tterori 8“feeV‘°” ® ‘I’e ef the bre’ak- 

”i°‘ ^ ground-swell in shallow water than in deep !-No 

more tLfnira ^ “ “t 

2309. Sir Denham Norreys.] When you say nature has formed beaches at 3 
certaiu angle, does not the angle formed, supposing the materials of which the 
beach is composed are easily displaceable by the water, depend upon the preva- 
lence and strength of certain winds?— Not beyond i8 feet Llow low-water mark- 
becanse there the sea has no power. ’ 

th/^,lncb " “ beaches, does not your answer refer to that portion of 

the beach which is above low-water mark?— No. there is no difference in the 
^ngle; you prolong that angle, but it is the same inclination if you carry it up a 

of a “= formation 

the iSv ont ^ mode a survey; but being acquainted with 

the locality of it, the information which I have given is as perfect as if I had made 
a survey m reference to a breakwater. 

the^Rristofr? you ever taken the soundings there?— I have taken soundings in 
the Bristol Channel, and 1 know from the chart what the soundings are there” but 
maUon “t that point. The chart gives me that infor- 

whafi' you consider yourself perfectly justified in giving an opinion as to 
whth n would be, and the length of it, and the mode in 

vuicn ,t should be constructed, from the position in which you propose to place 
breakwater upon the chart ? — Yes, from the Government chart, 
t in forming your ideas of a breakwater, is it necessary for 

you to know the exact depth of water ; to take the soundings, and to take a very 
’—If 'bo soundings are beyond five fathoms it is not 
I 'f bocause I could make them at 18 feet ; if it were necessary to make the 
to ft f if ” "'“‘or, of course I should reduce the 1 8 feet in proportion 

me tall, fhe soundings m the cliart are at low water, and it is marked there 
4 lathoms, and from 4 fathoms to seven, going up to 13. 
cah^lti You have spoken about a rock which you have 

wi4wi ^ commencement of the breakwater to be connected 

Rock?— No, I do not connect it with it; if they wish to have a 
P 5-sage m between, they would not be connected. 

2316. Mr. Reade.] You would prefer not connecting your work with any rock? 
that botl ° ^ passage. Y ou could have a passage in and out of 

Then in forming your breakwater, you want to know nothing 
njore^^ of breakwater required, and the general depth of water ?— Nothing 

eenprf* pcnham Nbrreys.'] And no reference to tides, currents, or the 
taken^ Prevalence of particular winds ? — I consider that a survey has been already 
^ould be necessary for me or some one else to do it; but in reference 
prevalent winds, it would be necessary that the breakwater 
^ u be moored in accordance with the vvind and tide, 
of i”fc ?!£.*ivr ^ merely ns to the direction of the breakwater, or as to the extent 
direction and extent for general protection. 

Inrai extent of a general protection would require to be ascertained by 

^ harbour of refuge. 

stat-£j !’vi 3'°“ made in reference to this ( — No, what I 

.Q , respect to the quarter of a mile I have ascertained. 

Q 4 2322. ChGirman.} 
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2322. ChaiTman:\ Are the Admiralty surveys sufficient for you to be guided 
by in your estimation of what sort of breakwater would be necessary for a particu- 
lar harbour r— Yes, they show me the currents and the prevalent winds. 

2323. I presume there has been an- accurate survey taken by some one? 
— Yes. 



Mr. George Stow, called in ; and further Examined. 

2324. Mr. Vivian.] YOU stated, I think, that the mail arrives at Bristol from 
London at one o’clock in the morning, and that the Pembroke mail is despatched 
from thence at six in the morning? — Yes. 

2325. What is the cause of the delay of five hours in Bristol ?— The delay is 
caused by an objection on the part of the contractors to leave Bristol earlier. 

2326. What is their reason ? — That it would be injurious to them as coach 
proprietors to run at an earlier hour in the morning ; another reason is, that if we 
went away from Bristol at an earlier hour in the morning we should get to 
Chepstow before the mail from the north reached Chepstow from Gloucester; 
consequently, all letters from the north of the Pembroke line would be delayed 
24 hours. 

2327. Do the contractors object on account of the defective state of the Old 
Passage? — They object to crossing the Passage at an early hour in the morning. 

2328. Do you consider the same objection would apply if you could cross the 
Passage in a steam-boat? — Not to so great an extent, I apprehend. 

2329. It has been stated in evidence before this Committee, by Mr. Barber, 
a civil engineer, that by the expenditure of from 6,000 1 . to 7,000/. in extending 
the piers at the Old Passage to low-water mark, a passage could be effected in 
a steamer at all states of the tide ; do you think the Post-office arrangements would 
be facilitated, and the passage made with greater regularity if these improvements 
were effected? — Undoubtedly. 

2330. Do you consider there would be any objection to conveying the mail 
across at an earlier hour, supposing these improvements were made ? — I apprehend 
there would be still an objection on the part of the contractors. 

2331-2. For what reason? — Contractors universally prefer starting, if they can, 
at a convenient hour for passengers ; for instance, they look upon six o’clock as an 
early hour for starting. 

' 2333. Do you attach much importance to the conveyance of passengers ; is it 
not your object to forward the mail? — Yes, bat if we can consult the convenience 
of passengers without injury to the correspondence in any way, we do so. 

23 . 84 - Do you think you would be justified in detaining the Irish mail at 
Bristol five hours for the convenience of passengers and the contractors ? — Cer- 
tainly not ; but the mail from the north has always been our difficulty in getting 
away from Bristol. If it is decided to leave the correspondence for the Pem- 
broke line behind for 24 hours, there would be no difficulty in getting from 
Bristol at an earlier hour, 

2335. Then, putting aside for the present the consideration of the question 
of the correspondence from the north, at what hour could the mail leave Bristol, 
supposing it could be conveyed across the Passage in a steam-boat ?— I should 
say two o’clock at the earliest. 

2336. Then, supposing it was to leave Bristol at two o’clock, at what hour 
would the mail arrive in Swansea? — About 12 at noon. 

2337. That is, in 15 hours from London? — Yes, from the railway station. 

2338. Now, supposing you allow the same time for the up-mail, at what hour 
would the up-mail leave Swansea?— Three o’clock in the afternoon. 

2339. Then there would be three hours allowed in Swansea for replying to 
letters from London on the same day ? — Yes. 

2340. And consequently a day would be saved in Swansea, and all places m 
Glamorganshire to the eastward of it, in their correspondence with London. 
—Yes. 

2341. Now, supposing four hours were saved in the time of the conv^^^c^ 

of the mail to Hobb’s Point, at what time would the mail arrive at Hobb s 
Point.' — A few minutes before six o’clock in the evening. . . ^ 

2342. Then, supposing the passage to Waterford, in a better description 0 

^ steam-boats, 
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sleam-boats, could be effected in 10 hours, at what time would the mail arrive 
at Waterford r — At four o’clock the next morning. 

2343. At what rate does the mail travel from Bristol to Hobb’s Point at pre- 
sent? — About 9 J miles an hour. “ 

2344. At what rate did it travel formerly ?— Ten miles. 

334,5. Does it go the whole way at that rate?— Only to Carmarthen 

2346. At what rate does it go from Carmarthen to Hobb’s Point?— I am not 
prepared to state exactly ; at a slower rate. 

2347. Is the line of communication from London to Swansea through Bristol 
and across the Old Passage, the most direct line from the metropolis ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

2348. Which is the most direct line ?— Through Gloucester and Chepstow. 

2349. Would it not be an advantage, and a saving of time and of comfort to 

travellers, if the mail communication between London and Swansea was through 
Gloucester, instead of over the Passage ? — Yes. ® 

2350. Have not complaints frequently been made to the Post-office from dif- 
ferent towns in Glamorganshire of the delays in the passage, and the incon- 
venience caused to travellers?— Yes, many complaints have been made. 

2351. Is it not to suit the convenience of the Post-office that the mail is con- 
veyed from Bristol over the Old Passage?— No; we advertised for a mail direct 
from Gloucester by Chepstow, and did not succeed in obtaining a tender for 
it. The late Postmaster-general decided to send the mail by that route, and a 
tender was advertised for, and none was received ; and the consequence was, 
that we were obliged to communicate with the parties we had given notice to to 
discontinue on the Pembroke road, and induce them to continue the mail. 

2352. Is it not always more desirable to carry mails by land than to subject 
them to the inconvenience and delay of a water communication ? — Certainly. 

2353. Then the line through Gloucester is the most direct line to the whole of 
the southern part of the principality ? — ^Yes. 

2354. And do you not consider that the inhabitants of the principality have 
claims on the Government to render the passage as convenient as it can possibly 
be made for the conveyance of the mails, that route being taken to suit the general 
purposes of the Post-office? — I hardly know that I ought to give an opinion upon 
that point. 

2355. Did the mail formerly cross the New Passage? — I believe it did several 
years ago. 

2356. Do you know what the expense of the establishment was at the New 
Passage at the time it crossed there? — I do not. 

2357. What is the allowance paid at the Old Passage? — £. 150 a year. 

2358. That is for the conveyance of four mails? — Yes. 

2359- Is there not a detour of six or seven miles made in crossing the Old 
Passage from Bristol to Milford instead of going by the New Passage? — Yes. 

2360. Have not savings been effected by the Post-office by taking the Old 
Passage as the line instead of the New ? — I am not aware. 

2361. Has there not been a branch post from the New Passage to Chepstow 
saved ? — It is very probable. 

2362. Does not the mail at present pass through Chepstow ? — Yes. 

2363. Have you any account of the number of passengers by the mail ? — Yes ; 
the number of passengers the mail carries is stated in the time-bill. 

2364. Has there not been an increase in the number of passengers since the 
mail was crossed at the Old Passage ? — Undoubtedly. 

2365. And less difficulty in obtaining contracts to horse the mail ?— Yes. 

2366. Has a less sum been paid for the mileage ? — I should say a greater sum 
K Dow paid. I cannot say what difference of mileage was saved when the Old 
Passage was taken in lieu of the New Passage ; at present we pay higher for this 
mail than we ever did. 

2367 . Is the Old Passage the general line of communication between the South 
of England and South Wales, and the South of Ireland? — I believe it is. 

2368. Mr. Morgaiz.] If the letters from London are transmitted through GIou- 
Mster and Chepstow, must there not also be a mail communication across the Old 
Passage from Bristol to Chepstow and Newport? — Yes. 

2369. You must still have a mail across the Old Passage ? — Yes, unless those 
letters are delayed and sent through Gloucester. 

2370. Then, in that eas.e, all letters from Bristol to Chepstow and Newport 

R must 
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Mr. George Stovi. must go round by Gloucester ? — Yes, unless there is a direct communication 
■ through Chepstow. 

6Mayi842. 2371. That would be a delay probably of aday? — It would very much depend 

upon how you fitted your mails to it. 

2372. Mr. Vivian.] Is there not at present a day coach from Bristol to Swansea, 
and was not an offer made to the Post-ofiice to carry the bags by that day coach, 
provided the Post-office would merely find the coach ? — Yes. 

2373. In the event of the London mail being carried through Gloucester ? — Yes. 

2374. Mr. Morgan.] The London mail leaves Bristol ffir South Wales at six 
o'clock in the morning ? — Yes. 

2375. And arrives at Newport at 10? — A few minutes before 10. 

2376. Could the mail be transmitted from Bristol to Newport, round by Glou- 
cester, in the same space of time, four hours ? — The London letters would not go 
from Bristol ; they would go direct from Gloucester. 

2377. I mean the Bristol letters to Newport? — They could not go round by 
Gloucester in four hours. 

2378. A day must intervene as regards them ? — Yes, if they .are to wait for the 
next mails, unless a special conveyance is put on; a second mail, in fact, is the 
only thing that would remedy that delay. 

2379. That, of course, would be an additional expense and great inconvenience? 
— Of coarse, an additional expense. 

2380. Mr. Vivian.] Was there not a tender to horse that second mail, if the 
Post-office would find the coach ? — An offer was made when the other mail was 
running, and in consequence of that the late Postmaster-general decided to adopt 
the Gloucester line, and advertised for tenders. There was no intention to keep 
the other mail up ; it was to adopt the Gloucester line for the London letters. 

2381. With respect to the conveyance of letters, would there be any objection 
to despatch the mail from Bristol at two o’clock in the morning, on account of the 
letters from the southern or western parts of England? — The letters from the 
western parts of England woidd circulate very well, because they arrive in Bristol 
at one o’clock in the morning ; they would go on at two o’clock. The letters from 
Portsmouth and the southern parts of England do not arrive till eight ; they would 
be left behind. 

2382. They are left behind as it is ?— Yes. 

2383. And ther*e would be no more inconvenience in despatching the mail at 
two o’clock than there is at present, as regards them ? — No. 

2384. At what time does the mail leave Liver-pool for Gloucester ? — At seven 
o’clock in the evening. 

2385. Do the letters for South Wales leave Liverpool at seven in the evening:’ 
—Yes. 

2386. How many mails are there in a day from Liverpool to Birmingham ?— 
Three, the night London mail, the day London mail, and the local mail. 

^ 2387. At what hour does tire day mail leave Liverpool ? — The day mail leaves 
Liverpool at 45 minutes past 3 in the tnornrng. 

2388. As there are trains from Liverpool to Biriniugham and from Birmingham 
to Gloucester at different times in the day, could it not be so arranged that the 
letters from Liverpool to South Wales could be despatched from Liverpool at three 
o’clock in the afternoon 1 — It could be so arranged, certainly. 

2389. And in that ease all the letters from Liverpool to Birmingham and South 
Wales would arrive at Chepstow in lime to meet the Bristol mail four hours sooner 
than at present ?• — Yes ; but everything to the north of Liverpool and Manchester, 
including Scotland, which works up to Liverpool, and is fitted to the evening mail, 
would be left behind. 

2390. Are you not constantly making alterations in your arrangements at tlie 
Post-office, and could it not be arranged by some of those alterations ? — It could 
not be arranged unless you despatched earlier from Scotland, and every town in 
the North of England, and from Liverpool and Manchester, which of couree 
would call forth great complaints from every town where you would curtail the 
convenience they now have. 

2391. Mr. Morgaji.] In the return we have had furnished this morning, it 
appears .the packet leaves Hobb’s Point for Waterford very irregularly, sometimes 
at ten o’clock in the morning, sometimes at two, sometimes at six, and sometimes at 
eleven;^can you state the cause of that irregularity ? — If such delays have occurred, 
they have most probably been caused by snow on the road. 

2392. 1 3in 
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2392. I am taking the month of January. At what hour ought the packet to 
leave Hobb’s Point ? — I think, at 1 1 o’clock, Immediately after the mail arrives ; 
the stated hour is ii p. m. 

2393. If the mail to Hobb’s Point can be accelerated two or three hours the 
packet could start two or three hours earlier ? — Certainly. 

2394. And upon the average of a nine or ten hours’ passage, might be able to 
aiTive in Waterford about eight o’clock in the morning ? — Yes. 

2395. That would always be daylight? — Yes. 

239G. Mr. Vivian.] Was not the principal reason for transferring the mail from 

the New Passage to the Old Passage the greater convenience of crossing the 
Severn at that point ?— I cannot state that from my own knowledge, but I presume 
it was. 

2397. As affording the means of conveying the mail across in a steam-boat, 
instead of in an open boat? — Yes, and the passage being shorter. 

2398. I observe in the return, that in the sis winter 'months of 1841, the down- 
mail was passed over the Severn 44 times, in an open boat, and the up-mail 87 
times; making together 131, that the mail was conveyed across the Severn in an 
open boat during ttiose six months? — Yes ; we cannot compel the owners of the 
ferry to provide steamers for us : the understanding is, that whenever they can 
do so, they will have them in waitiug. We have no power to compel them to 
provide steamers ; they would not enter into any contract to do so. 

2399. Was not the principal inducement for transferring the mail, and subject- 
ing it to a detour of six miles in the route, that tiiey could effect the passage in a 
steamer instead of an open boat ? — I cannot say ; it is several years ago, and I was 
not superintendent of mails at that time. 

2400. Sir D. What is the time charged in the bill for the passage of 

the ferry ? — Thirty minutes is the time we allow them. 

2401. You allow them what you consider is the average time for passing? 
— 'Yes. 

2402. Can you state how many times it has exceeded that average r — I cannot, 
without reference to the time-bills. 

2403. How many times has it gi-eatly exceeded that? — I think that appears in 
the return which has been furnished. 

2404. Mr. Jieade.] You stated that Gloucester and Chepstow is the best line 
to Swansea and Milford? — Yes, the most direct. 

2405. So as to avoid that passage? — Yes. 

2406. At the time the Post-office proposed to liave acontract on that line, what 
advantage did you propose to gain in accelerating the mails by that line ? — I should 
state, the Post-office did not wish to alter the line, but it was very much pressed 
upon the Postmaster-general by the towns in South Wales. 

2407. The postmaster acceded to it, and offered a contract ? — Yes. 

2408. That contract was not taken? — No. 

2409. Yv’hat was the estimated advantage on the part of the South Wales 
people? — The Post-office thought it would accelerate the mail from half an hour 
to an hour. 

2410. And have more certainty ? — Yes, that is what the Post-office looked to. 
The object of the inhabitants of South Wales was to have a second mail j that the 
London mail should run direct, fitting the northern mail to it. 

2411. C/mh'man.] The Pristol letters then would not be left behind ? — No, not 
if there had been a second mail. 

2412. Mr. Viviaj?.] At whnt hour does the Loudon mail arrive at Chepstow at 
present? — It arrives at Chepstow about half-past seven o’clock. 

2413-14. At what hour does the London mail arrive at Gloucestei’?-— At 
14m. 

2415. Then, at what hour could it be forwarded from Gloucester to Chepstow ? 
— At four o’clock. 

2416. What is the distance from Gloucester to Chepstow ? — Twenty-eight miles. 

241 7. In what time could that distance be run by the mail ? — In not less than 
ffiree hours. 

2418. Then the mail, in going direct from Gloucester, would arrive in Chep- 
stow at seven o’clock in the morning, instead of half-past, as at present ? — Yes. 

2419. And the ferry would be avoided ? — Yes. 

2420. In what time is a letter conveyed from Swansea to Waterford by Hobb’s 
Point? — Nineteen hours, 

K 2 2421. Under 
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Mr. Gecrge Stoiii. 2421. Under the present arrangement r— Yes. 

2422. Supposing the packet establishment at Hobb’s Point were suppressed, ift 

6 May 1842. ^^hat time would a letter be conveyed from Swansea to Waterford ?— Assuming a 
packet station were fitted at Brean Down to the night-mail from London, a letter 
would be conveyed from Swansea to Waterford in 28 h. 45 m. 

2423. With what point on the Welch coast would that communicate?— The 
letter, in that case, would be ran by a mail-cart or coach from Swansea to Cardiff, 
and from thence by packet to Brean Down. Those were the points given, upon 
which this return was made up. 

2424. What do you allow for the passage from Brean Down to Waterford?— 
Twenty hours ; and three hours from Cardiff to Brean Down. 

2425. Then, by that arrangement, a letter from Swansea to Waterford would 
have to be conveyed to Cardiff, from thence across the Channel to Brean Down, 
and then down the Channel to pass Swansea again?— Yes. 

2426. Mr. Morgan.'] That is, supposing the packet fits with the night-mail 
from London?— Yes. 

2427. Supposing it were fit with the day-mail?— The time' occupied would be 
exactly the same, because we could fit the mail from Swansea and the packet from 
Cardiff, and the packet from Brean Down to Waterford, to the day-mail from 
London. 

2428. Mr. Vivian^ How long would it take to convey a letter from Swansea to 
Waterford by Holyhead and Dublin ? — It would go by Gloucester, and from 
thence, by railway, to Birmingham. A letter circulating that way, would leave 
Swansea at eight o’clock in the morning, say on Monday, and be in Waterford at 
nine o’clock on Thursday morning; that is 73 hours. Circulating by Birmingham 
and Birkenhead, it would be 49 hours. 

2429. So that there would be a difference of 20 hours? — Yes. 

2430. Mr. Aforgflw.] Supposing this arrangement, which we have just imagined, 
to take place, how would the letters passing through South Wales to London and 
back be managed ; would it not be necessary to have a second mail, one for English 
letters and one for Irish letters? — It would. 

2431. At what time does a letter leave Swansea now to go to London?— At 
eight o’clock in the morning. 

2432. The Irish letters must then go by the up-mail, instead of the down- 
mail? — Yes; but I have assumed, in this return, we should fit the mails to the 
despatch of the Irish mail at Brean Down ; and, therefore, the letters would leave 
Swansea at three o’clock in the evening, the same as for London. 

2433. They would go by the up-mail? — They would both go to Cardiff, and 
be conveyed to Brean Down, and fit in with the letters from Exeter and the west. 

2434. Then you must have two mails? — Yes. 

243,5. C/iairman.] Would that bean acceleration of the present arrangement 
of the letters from Swansea to London ? — ^Yes. 

2436. Mr. Morgan.] The up-mail from Swansea leaves early in the morning. 
— Yes, at eight o’clock. 

2437. Would you propose to let the mail leave at eight o’clock in the morning, 
to carry the Irish letters to Brean Down ? — Certainly not, it would leave at three 
o'clock in the evening; that would depend entirely upon what mail you fit your 
packets to. If you fit it to the night-mail, it would leave at three o’clock in the 
evening ; if you fit it to the day-mail, it would leave at three o’clock in the morning. 

2438. And the mails through South Wales must all be altered? — Certainly. 

2439. Would not you make a difference in the time of the mail leaving South 
Wales for London ? — Yes. 

2440. It would remove South Wales so much further from London r — No, it 

would bring South Wales nearer to London, if you fit it to the night-mail, because, 
instead of posting a letter in at eight o’clock in the morning at Swansea, you 
would post it at three o’clock in the evening. , , 

2441. C/iairman.] At what time is a letter, posted at Swansea at eight o cloc 

in the morning, delivered in London? — A letter posted at eight o’clock in the 
morning is delivered in London the next morning. ^ . , 

2^2. At what time would a letter posted at Swansea at three o’clock m t ® 
evening, by the proposed arrangement, be delivered in London? — A letter posle 
at three o’clock in the evening would be delivei-ed in London the next morning- 

2443. So that there would be a direct gain of from eight in the morning.tiH t ree 
in the evening, on letters from Swansea to London? — Yes. ,,r^ 

2444. M.- 
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2444- Mr. Morgan?^ What would be the case from Newport?— At Newport it 
would be a great beueht, because it is nearer to Brean Down. ^ 

2445. The London letters would then have to go to Cardiff?— The Newport 

letters would be run to Gloucester. ^ 

2446. Then the whole system of Post-office communication through South 
Wales would be entirely changed?— Yes, supposing such an arrangement as this. 

2447. And the times of the present mails through South Wales would be 
entirely changed?— Yes; the direct mails would be done away with, and short 
mails would be worked to Cardiff to fit the packet 

2448. That is, supposing letters from Swansea to London are conveyed across 
the Channel from Cardiff? — Yes. 

2449. Supposing those letters were conveyed from the Mumbles to Brean 
Down, what would be the time required ?— I am not prepared to say what time it 
would occupy to go from Swansea to the Mumbles, and from the Mumbles to 
Brean Down. 

2450. Supposing the passage from Swansea to Brean Down could be effected in 
three hours and a half? — Then the advantage would be greater to Swansea. 

2451. But would you not, under that arrangement, have the inconvenience and 
irregularity of water conveyance? — Certainly. 

2452. Sir T>. Norreys?^ Do I understand you to say, that with reference to the 
interests of Swansea, it would be desirable the mail should be conveyed to Cardiff 
and then across the Channel to Brean Down, supposing there were a harbour and 
breakwater at Brean Down? — I did not state it would be desirable, 1 only stated 
the time it would occupy. 

2453. Would your experience as an officer of the Post-office lead you to recom- 
mend the substitution of a passage such as that between Cardiff and Brean Down, 
for a considerable portion of land journey? — No; as an officer of the Post-office, 

I prefer land journey to sea, considerably. 

2454. Mr. Tivian.'] Assuming you are to send the letters from Swansea to 
London by Cardiff, what would you do with the letters from Newport, Chepstow, 
and the eastward of Cardiff? — I would send them to Gloucester. 

2455* What is the best passage across the Severn below Gloucester Bridge? — I 
believe the Aust Passage. 



2456. Are there not complaints of sending letters by the Aust Passage, as creating 
delays and irregularities ? — Yes. 

2457* Would there not be a still stronger objection to sending letters by a longer 
water conveyance than the Aust Passage, and that across the open Channel? — If 
the packets were framed in that manner and worked regularly, a very great saving 
between London and Swansea would be effected ; that is unquestionable. 

2458. Would there not by calculation be even a greater saving eSected if the 
letters were landed at the Mumbles from Brean Down or Portishead ? — It ap- 
pears so. 

2459. M'r. Morgan^ That is to say, letters from Swansea and Cardiff, if not 
letters to Newport. If letters to Newport were landed at the Mumbles there 
would be a very serious delay ? — Yes, they would have to be taken on to Sw’ansea. 

2460. And to be taken down from Swansea to the Mumbles, to be despatched 
to Brean Down ? — Yes. 



2461-2. Chairman^ Will you have the goodness to trace a letter from Newport, 
and state the time occupied by the present arrangement? — ^At present a letter 
leaving Newport at 2h, 7 m. on Monday afternoon is delivered in London on 
the following morning, say at eight o’clock. 

2463. Will you do the same with a letter from Falmouth to Waterford? — A 
etter leaving Falmouth at five o’clock on Monday moniing would reach Waterford 
^t 1 2 0 clock at noon on Wednesday, by the present arrangement ; that is in 55 hs. 
7 ms. By the proposed arrangement a letter leaving Falmouth at 6 h. 42 m. on 
nonday morning, would reach Waterford at 10 h. 45 m. on Tuesday evening, being 
40 h. 3 m. 



2464. Will you do the same with a letter from Falmouth to Cork ? — A letter 
saving Falmouth at five o’clock on Monday morning for Cork would reach that 
pace at 8 a.m. on Thursday under the present arrangement; that is in 75 b. 5 m. 

y the proposed arrangement, a letter leaving Falmouth at 6 h. 42 m. on Monday 
porning would reach Cork by Brean Down at 10 h. 57m. on Wednesday morn- 
that is in 52 h. 15 m. 

2465. Will you do the same with a letter from Southampton to Waterford, and 

R 3 from 
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Mr. George Siovi. Eom Southampton to Cork ? — A letter leaving' Soutliampton at midnight on Mon- 

day would reach Waterford by Hobb’s Point at 1 2 at noon on Thursday ; that is in 

6 May 184a. 59 b. 58 m. By the proposed ammgement, a letter IVom Southampton to Water- 

ford by Brean Down would take 31 h. 30 m. A letter from Sontlmmpton, by wav 
of Hobb’s Point, now reaches Cork in 80 hours. Under the proposed arraii-e- 
ment, by Brean Down it would take 43 h. 43 in. 

2466. In these calculations you have assumed arrangements are made to fit the 
night-mail from London ? — Yes. 

2467. The times would be the same by the day-mail?— Yes. 

2468. If it were the day-mail tliat was arranged to go, w’ould fclieve be less loss 
of time than by the niglit-mail, to letters not from Xjondon ? — The actuiii time 
employed in circulating would be the .same ; if' fitted to the (lay-mail it would not 
be so advantageous to the London bugs from South Wales, but it would embrace 
more correspondence generally from the West of England, as the western mails 
work into Bristol about that time. 

2469. And letters from Southaraption r — Yes; and, in fact, Brighton would 
then he brought into the line. 

2470. Would it be possible to have a mail leave Southampton at such an 
hour as to reach Bristol, so as to go by that conveyance ? — There is no question 
of it. 

2471. You have said, the utmost you could expedite tlm mail at Hobb's Point 
would be to arrive there somewhere about seven in the evening instead of 11, by 
going direct through Gloucester ? — Yes. 

2472. That would be 23 hours, and to hours for the passage, would give you 
the London mail, arriving at W’aterford by Hobh’s Point, in 33 liours ? — Yes. 

2473. By the Brean Down passage the .same letter would be put on hoard in 
6 li. 45 m., and assuming the passage to be 20 h., that would be arriving at Water- 
ford in 26 b. 45 m. ? — Yes. 

2474. That would make a difference of 6 i hours? — Yes. 

2475. So that the packet might have a passage of 26 4 hours, and still arrive 
at the same time it could aii'ivc from Hobb’s Point, even with improved packets 
and proper roads? — Yes. 

2476. The packet might have an extension of 6 4 hours, and still be in at the 
same time as it could from Hobb’s Point ? — Yes. 

2477. Sir J). Norreys.l You have stated that a letter now takes 59 b. 58 m. 
from Southampton to Waterford by way of Hobb’s Point? — Yes. 

2478. Is there not a quicker way of sending a letter to Waterford from South- 
ampton than by Hobb’s Point? — Yes, by Birkenhead j it is 48 hours that way. 

2479. What is the quickest time in which a letter can be delivered from Loadori 
to Waterford? — Thirty-seven hours by Birkenhead. 

2480. What is the distance in time between London and Southampton r — Three 
hours from Post-office to Post-ofHce. 

2481. Then, would not a letter sent from Southampton three hours before the de- 
parture of the Dublin mail reach Waterford in 43 liours, instead of 48 hours t — ^Yes ; 
but it is necessary that any letter going through J.ondon should be in the Post-office 
three hours before the mails are despatched. If letters were admitted into the 
General Post-office between five o’clock and eight, the mails never can be got 
away at the appointed time. 

2482. But a bag for London sent from Southampton, or a bag for Ireland, sent 
from Southampton to London and forwarded direct, would not require any time 
for sorting ? — No, if that bag were not opened in London, and had merely to be 
transferred. 

2483. Or if they were sorted on the road? — There would be no time to sort 
them on the road ; but the mail coining up from Southampton would embrace 
letters for all parts of England and iScotlaiid. 

2484. What time does it take from Southampton to Biistolr— I think it is about 
eight hours. 

2485. Out of the 37 hours which a letter takes from London to Waterford by 

Dublin, how many hours is it detained on the road?— The only detention it is 
liable to is at Dublin, which is trifling. The packet should arrive, I believe, at 
seven or lialf-past seven, and the mails go away at nine. It may be two hours at 
the outside, and tliat, I believe, is required for ofiicial purposes in Dublin. ^ ^ 

2486. Supposing a letter sent from Southampton ; allowing three hours lor tim 
railway and three hours i'or the Post-office arratvemeuts in London, it ought 0 

arrive 
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arrive at Waterford in 43 hours ?— Yes, provided there were a mail there in order 
to bring It on at that hour ; say at two o’clock in the afternoon ’ 

24S7. Supposing- a letter were sent from Southampton to Waterford by Brean 
Down, wliere would you send that letter to? — To Bristol. ^ 

3488. How many hours would you allow to Brean Down?— Nine hours ti m! 
nutes to Bristol, and one hour from Bristol to Brean Down ^ 

24S9. What distance is it from Brean Down to Bristol?— I have calculated it 
as far as the map wdl show it. at 21 J miles. I have taken Weston-upon-Marc 
which IS very near tlie point. ^ 

2490. Supposing to the post-office at Bristol it takes 9 h. 51 m., would there be 

any delay at the Post-office m arranging the Southampton letters, on taking out 
die bags f«>, Ireland and separating them ?-Yes. I apprehend if a packet swion 
IS established a Brean Down, it would be necessary to make a very large office at 
that place, or at Uphill or Weston. Jo di 

2491 . The letters would be sent in the first instance to Bristol ?-No : in that 
case they would be sent to Brean Down, if a post-office were established here, or 
itmight be thought advisable to send them all to Bristol, and have them separated 

2492. What tl™ would that take at Bristol before the letters could be des- 
patched to iircaii Down r-It is difficult to say, but perhaps an lioitr. 

^493- 1 IS an hour for the post-office arrangements at Bristol ? Yes 

wouW you -aWow as a fair time for the distance between 
the Bristol post-olhee, or the railway station and Brean Down?— I have allowed 
one hour. 

2495- What tiiiie would you consider a fair time from Brean Down to putting 
on boaid the packet, and all the nmingcmoiits and getting passengers on board"? 
—In making tins calculation I have allowed 30 minutes ; but I understand, in a 
conversation with the secretary of the Great Western Railway, tliat a branch rail- 
nay would run down to the packet. 

2496. Then by what you have stated now, the time from SouUiampton to on 

boaid the packet at Brean Down would be 12 h. 20 ra. ? Yes. 

2497. Now from Brean Down to Waterford, what average would you allow ?— 

1 have taken 20 hours. ^ 

2498. From what data have you taken that as the average passage ?— From the 
pasTay*^'*'' direction of the chairman, assuming 20 hours to be the average 

2499. What time would you consider it necessary to have in Waterford to sepa- 
rate the interior letters before they could he de'spatched?— 1 have allowed 30 
ffiimues, but that is only an assumption. 



(Mr. Parsons, the postmaster of Waterford, being present, stated that 
it takes half an hour to sort the letters and despatch them to the interior.) 

2500. At wliat time is the mail from Liverpool due in Dublin ?— At seven in 
the evening. 

2501, At what time are the mails despaiched from Dublin to the interior?— 
tne^niaiJs are despatched at nine o’clock from Dublin. 

town?-!lT 3 eWe 1 ° average voyage between Liverpool and Kings- 

ought the mail to be on board in the Mersey ?— They, 
u d be put on board the packet at Birkenhead at 6 h. 19 m. 

being 12 hours, at what time, allowing for the 
ofino 9 Kingstown to Dublin, ought the mail to be in the Dublin Post- 
‘L^‘'^^not state exactly, but I think at half-past seven. 

505* It ought to leave the Mersey at 6 h. igm. a.m. ? — Yes. 

nboiiffiT ^ average passage being i 2 hours, it ouglit to arrive at Dublin at 

state ]' variation of time ? — Precisely so ; butlshould 

'vas s r average passage was taken at 12 hours, that was when the packet 

somof?..! George’s Pier; it now goes from Birkenhead, and that is 

little distance further. ^ ^ 

the”^ •]* variation of time, that 1 2 hours’ passage ought to bring 

tliai- Kingstown at six in the evening, and allowing 30 minutes to Dublin, 

2-0 V post-office at 6h. 30m. ? — Yes. 

^ 9 - You state the mails are not despatched till nine o’clock, therefore you 
R 4 have 



Mr. George Sioui. 
6 Way 1^43. 
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Mr. George have 2h. 30 m. from the average arrival of the mail until the time the mail-coaches 
- are despatched ? — Yes. 

6 May 1842. 3510. Now, if upon a passage of 120 miles you require 2 h. 30 m. space for 

irregularity, what should you consider a fair space for irregularities upon a voyage 
of 170 miles, such as that from Brean Down to Waterford, which is stated to be a 
much more exposed one ? What time should you consider it necessary to allow for 
irregularity upon such a voyage, before you despatched your mails ? — I do not think 
it a parallel case at all ; it is of much less importance, the despatch or detention of 
the Cork mail from Waterford, than to detain the whole of the mails for the inte- 
rior in Dublin. More time is required as a margin for the arrival of the packets 
in Dublin, because all those mails are to be kept back for it. 

2511. Does not the return of the times of arrival in Dublin show that you could 
not allow a less margin than you do for the irregularities of arrival ? — Yes. 

2512. There have been 102 days in the year in which they did not arrive in 
time ? — ^Yes. 

2513. And therefore you evidently could not allow less margin than from 
6 h. 30m. to nine o’clock? — The mails formerly left at seven o’clock, and they 
were altered to nine when we went all the way to Liverpool by railway, to allow 
for that difficulty. 

2514. But if you take a margin of 2 i hours in a voyage of 1 20 miles, from 
Liverpool to Kingstown, what should you think a fair average to allow for avoyage 
of 176 miles from Brean Down to Waterford, which is stated to be a much more 
exposed voyage than from Livei'pool to Kingstown ? — My own opinion is, that so 
great a margin would not be required at Waterford, inasmuch as one mail only 
would be detained, which might be done without much difficulty; whereas in 
Dublin you have to detain the whole of the mails for the interior. 

2515. The inconvenience might not be so extensive, but the inconvenience to 
all those towns which might depend upon Waterford as the direct line of commu- 
nication would be equally concerned in placing the departure of the mails at a 
period which would include as many voyages in the year as possible ? — It appears 
by the evidence, that the time allowed for the voyage is more than would be abso- 
lutely required ; and in framing this return, I did it upon that data. 

2516. Chairman^ Is not a part of the two hours and a half for Post-office 
an’angements, and not in respect of a margin for the irregularities of the packets ? 
— It embraces both. 

2517. Mr. Vivian!] You stated the time to be 60 hours from Southampton to 
Waterford fay Hobb’s Point ? — Yes. 

2518. Would not a letter from Southampton to Waterford, to be forwarded 
either by Brean Down or by Hobb’s Point, pass through Bristol? — Decidedly. 

2519. Then in making a comparison between the two routes, you would have 
to take your departure from Bristol? — Yes. 

2520. Now it has been given in evidence that the time from Bristol to Water- 
ford, by Hobb’s Point, is 27 h. 30 m. ? — Yes. 

2521. How many hours would it require from Bristol to Waterford by Brean 
Down ? — Twenty-one hours. 

2522. Now as from Bristol to Waterford by Hobb’s Point it I'equires 27 h. 

the difference would be 6 i hours from Bristol to Waterford by Brean Down, and 
from Bristol to Waterford by Hobb’s Point ? — Yes. 

2523. Then how do you make a difference in the return you have given in of 
more than 29 hours ? — Because in the one case the packets are fitted to the mail. 

2524. That is taking it by Brean Down in the most favourable point of view ?— 
Yes. 

2525. And making a difference of 29 hours, which is more than the whole tiMO 
requu-ed to go from Bristol to Waterford by Hobb’s Point?— Yes. 
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LuncB, 9® die Maii^ 1842. 



MEMBEnS PRESENT. 



Mr. Corry. 

Lord Emlyn. 

Mr. Grogan. 

Mr. VV. Johnson, 
Mr. Miles. 

Mr. Morgan. 



Mr. Murphy. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 
Mr. Reade. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. J. H. Vivian. 



LORD INGESTRE, in the Chair. 



Mr. George Stow, called in; and further Examined. 

2 S- 26 . Sir Denham Norregs.'] IN arranging your times for the departure of 
your mails from Dublin, you would so arrange them as to exclude as few yoyaues 
as possible ? — Certainly. ® 

2527. Will you be so good as to state the number of times, specifying the 
dates, from the 15th of June 1841 to the 25th of February 1842, that the mail 
has been put on board the packet at Birkenhead more than 10 minutes later 
than the appointed time, stating the causes of such delay? 

1841 : 

August 1 

— 14 
October 13 

— 15 

— 27 

— 31 
November 7 

— 9 

— 13 

— 16 
— 20 
— 22 

— 23 

— 24 

— 25 

December 1 

— 4 

— 5 

— 7 

— 11 
— 12 



40 times. 

2528. Will you refer to the returns, and ascertain, the number of times that 
the coaches have been despatched from Dublin without the mails from England, 
owing to the irregularity of the times of putting the mails on board at Birken- 
head?— Twice. January 25, 1842, owing to the slippery state of the railway 
from frost ; February 1 5, 1842, crank-axle of engine broke near Stafford. 

2529. Has the Post-of&ce made any effort to obtain greater regularity of 
arrival by the railways ? — Yes ; every effort has been made. I should state, 
that upon any loss of time upon either of the railways, it is my duty to call upon 
the secretary of the railway to explain tlie cause of such delay. 

2530. Do not tlie periods of arrival at Birkenhead, appearing in this return, 
show that the mails might be put on board at a much earlier hour than at 
present were greater exertion made? — I should state, that every effort was made 
in June last year to induce the Grand Junction Company to run at a greater rate 
uf speed, but they declined doing so in consequence of the line of railway between 
Crewe and Chester not being thought to be in a sufficiently forward state, I may 
<»tao add, that an application has been made within these few weeks to the Grand 

®-43- S Junction 



Heavy train on main line. 
Horses run over ditto. 

Wind. 

Rails slippery. 

Delay in changing carriages 
at Chester. 

Ditto. 

Slow engine. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

High wind. 

Ditto. 

Slow engine. 

Ditto. 

Ditto- 



1841 ; 
Decenrber 14 

— 17 

— 18 

— 21 

— 22 



1842: 

January 4 
— 12 

— 14 

— 23 

— 25 

— 27 



February 3 



Slow engine. 

Rails slippery. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Detained by Company’s busi- 
ness. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Rails slippery. 

Ditto. 



kuggage train in the way. 
Snow. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Rails slippery. 

High wind. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Rails slippery. 

Axle broke near Stafford. 



Mr. George iS(onj, 
9 May 1842. 
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Mr. George Stow. Junction Company to increase the rate of speed between Crewe and Chester, 
and they have consented to increase it by 12 minutes. 

9 May 184a. 2531. What is the distance between Crewe and Chester — Twenty-one miles. 

They now take an hour to do it, and they have agreed to do it within 48 minutes. 

2532. Is there any delay takes place at present at the meeting of railways be- 
longing to different companies?— At Birmingham there is delay, but only such 
as is necessary for the business of the two companies : we require not more than 
10 minutes. It would be impossible to send any train from London to Liverpool 
witliout some delay in changing' the carriag'es, and for the convenience of pas- 
sengers. 

2533. Is there any delay at Chester ? — There is a delay at Chester because 
the Grand Junction Company will not allow their engine to run on to Birken- 
head. We tried to do away with that, but were unsuccessful. 

2534. There is a delay of some minutes in consequence of changing the 
engine ? — Yes. 

2535. Is there any necessary delay for Post-office ^lurposes between London 
and Birkenhead ? — At Crewe it is necessary to transfer the bags from the Bir- 
mingham and Liverpool carriage to the branch going from Chester to Crewe. 

2536. That is all ? — At Birmingham also a short delay is required. 

2537. Mr. Stanley.'] Supposing the greatest exertions were made on the part 
of the railway companies, at what time could you deliver the mail on board the 
packet at Birkenhead 1 — I do not think that any acceleration of speed can be 
gained, excepting 12 minutes between Crewe and Chester, so far as the Post- 
office is concerned ; tlie stoppage of 10 minutes at Wolverton could be dispensed 
with; the time could be curtailed 10 minutes at Birmingham, and six minutes at 
Coventry, making together a saving of 38 minutes ; but my opinion is that if 
these stoppages were not allowed, it would be impracticable for the companies to 
conduct their own business; that it would, in short, be necessary to run special 
trains for the conveyance of the mails. 

2538. Mr. iSAato.] Will you state what is the average rate of travelling per 
hour by tlie railway between London and Birkenhead? — Twenty-one miles per 
hour, stoppages included. 

2539. Mr. Staiiley.] After the delivery of the mail at Birkenhead, is there 
time for the embarkation of horses and carriages before the packet starts? — 
There is not; when the train arrives at Birkenhead we allow five minutes to go 
from the station to the jetty, and 10 minutes to put the mail on board the steamer. 
It is impossible to put horses or carriages on board ; it is as much as passengers 
can do to get down in time. 

2540. Mr. Reade.] On the Great Western Railway is there any delay in des- 
patching the mails from London to Bristol? — Only a short delay at Swindon to 
change tire engine. 

2541. Chairman.] Supposing the London and Birmingham and Grand 
Junction lines to merge into one, would there be any necessity for tliat delay at 
Birmingham ? — I presume some time must be taken to deposit parcels and pas- 
sengers at Birmingham. 

2542. Mr. Vivian.] At what rate does the mail travel on the Great Western 
Railway from London to Bristol ? — Twenty-seven miles an hour. 

2543. What is the distance? — One hundred and eighteen miles. 

2544. And what is the time the mail-train takes on the road ? — Four hours 1 a 
minutes. 

2545* Chairman.] Will you furnish the Committee with the rates of travelling 
upon the different railways ? — 





RATE PER HOUR, 




STOPPAGES 




INCLUDED. 




Miles. 


Furlongs. 


London and Birmingham ------ 


21 1 


- 


Grand Junction - 


22 ; 


7 


Crewe and Chester 


21 


- 


Chester and Birkenhead 


20 


- 


Great Western (night mail) 


27 


- 


Ditto - (day mail) - | 


27 


3 
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Mr. James Kendrick, called in ; and Examined. 

2546. Mr. Murphy.'] WHAT are you ?— Surveyor of the General Post-office, 
for the southern district of Ireland. 

2547. I presume that embraces Cork? — It does. 

2548. And the parts to the west of Cork? — Yes. 

2549. How far west does it go ?— It includes nearly all Munster and three 
counties in Leinster, Carlow, Kilkenny and Wexford. 

2550. Does it include any portion of Connaught to the west ? — None. 

2551. It terminates at Clare ? — Yes. 

2552. Supposing a mail to be despatched from London at the same hour in 
tlie evening as at present, say a quarter before nine o’clock, and the otlier por- 
tions of the English correspondence to he timed so as to meet them from the 
south and west of England, at any port in the Bristol Channel, say BreanDown, 
do you think the general communication by post, with the western parts , of 
Munster, would be accelerated by that arrangement? — With reference to Cork, 
it would of course depend upon the hour of arrival at Cork of those mails. 

2553. We understand the communication at present between London and 
Cork is about 42 J hours for letters going by Dublin ?— Yes ; 24 hours to Dublin, 
and 1 S J hours to Cork. 

2554. Now, supposing the Post-office communication to reach Cork in 30 
hours, or 32 hours, instead of 42 hours, do you conceive that would be a great 
benefit to the western portions of the county of Cork and to Kerry ? — It would 
be a benefit to Cork, of course, and to some towns to the west of Cork. 

2555. Would it not be such a benefit as to anticipate their correspondence by 
a day?— To some it would, but not to allj it would give to some their letters 
a day earlier than at present, and to other's an earlier arrival on the same day. 

2556-7. Now, would it not be a benefit to those that it would give an earlier 
arrival to on the same day, though not a day earlier, inasmuch as they would 
have more time to answer their correspondence? — Undoubtedly it would be a 
benefit where they could get more time. 

2558. Ai'e you not aware that there are considerable complaints made by the 
mercantile body at Cork of the delay in the arrival of their correspondence from. 
England by the mail under the existing arrangements ? — I have lieard of such 
complaints. 

- 559 - Now we have heard that from some cause or other, 89 times in one 
year' the packets despatched from Liverpool have not reached Dublin in time to. 
have the English mails forwarded by the coaches to the interior that same night. 

I need not ask you whether as a matter of course that does not postpone the 
correspondence a day more than even under the present system, supposing the 
mail to reach Cork in 42 J hours ? — Certainly, the mail which ought to be due 
in Cork by the coach, vid Cloumcl, at half-past three in the afternoon, would not,, 
in such case, be there until eight o’clock the following morning. 

2560. Then in fact for the purposes of business could they, in yourjudgment, 
despatch an answer to a letter received at eight o’clock in the morning, until 
the evening mail ? — I should say they would have time to do it by the next 
despatch, at half-past 12 o’clock on the same day. 

2561. Now you have told us that 30 hours would be a benefit, compared vritli 
ffie existing state of things ; supposing mails to arrive regularly in Dublin, in your 
judgment could such a delay as that which uow arises by the miss of the mails 
between Liverpool and Dublin, so as not to be transmitted by that night’s mail 
to Cork, take place if tliere was a communication from London to Brean Down 
by the Great Western Railway, and by adequate Post-office steamers from Brean 
Down to Cork ? — That, of course, would depend upon the arrival at Cork. I do 
uot feel myself competent to decide what time might be occupied in the naviga- 
tion. I take it, the arrival tliat is assumed would give to Cork the London letters 
at eight in the morning, which are now due tliere at half-past three in the 
afternoon, that is, would give them ready for delivery at eight o’clock in the 
morning ; they would be due, certainly, before that time. 

2562. In the morning of the same day that they are now delivered at half-past 
three in the afternoon ? — So I understand it. 

2563. That would give the merchants an entire day, and two chances of 
miswering their correspondence, instead of the casualty of missing their cor- 
respondence altogether by the late arrival of the mails in Dublin? — Yes. 

0*43* s 2 3564. Does 



BXr. J, Kendi'ick. 



g May 1 84a. 
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Mr. J. KendricJc. 
9 May 1842. 



2564. Does it not frequently happen that the mail does not arrive in Cork i 

the winter season in time for them to answer their correspondence on the sam 
day, although it does arrive in Dublin in time for the coaches ? — Yes. ^ 

2565. At what time are the mails despatched from Cork to Clonmel At 

half-past 12 in the day, and at half-past six in the afternoon. The mail at half 
past six in the afternoon is not a direct mail ; the coach does not o-q tlirouvh 
Clonmel, it goes through Caliir. ® 

2566. At what time are the mails despatched to Tralee ? — At half-past eie-ht 
in the morning, as soon as possible after the arrival of the coach from Dublin nf 
Cork by way of Cashel. 

2567. At what time are tlie mails despatched for Limerick ? — Ten minutes 

before ten ; but the reason of that late despatch is that the towns upon the line 
between Limerick and Cork are supplied with their Dublin mails through 
Limerick and not through Cork. ® 

2568. At what time is the mail despatched for Tralee from Cork ? At half- 

past eight in the morning. 

2569_. Now supposing the letters to reach Cork at half-past eight in the morn- 
ing, taking the average to be 34 or 35 hours, giving therefore a margin of five 
hours and a half or six hours from London, would not that by its time of arrival 
in Cork enable you to despatch your correspondence for Tralee and all places to 
the west of Cork at a much earlier hour ? — We could not so alter the despatch 
of the coach from Cork without leaving the letters from Dublin and the east- 
ward behind. . 

2570., But could not the mails be arranged from Dublin, so that supposino- 
there was only one mail conveying English letters from Dublin, and tliere was 
another mail conveying English letters from the south, the mail which did not 
convey the English letters from Dublin might be so regulated as to convey the 
Irish letter for Cork? — There are a great many places depending .upon the 
mail-coach lines, which of course would be affected by the alteration. It is very 
difiicult to answer that question ; it would affect everything on the mail-coach 
lines. 



2571. Do you not conceive, as regards those places which would be so affected, 
that a great deal of that defect would be supplied by the mail which comes at 
night ? — They go by different routes. 

2572. I mean by short cross-posts? — Of course it would be quite possible to 
upset the present arrangement and establish a new one, but it would be a ques- 
tion whether the new would be as good as the present. That is a question which 
would require consideration. 

2573* C)f course; unless you know what the proposed system was you could 
not form a judgment uj>on it ? — No. 

2574. Are you aware a great many ship letters come from Cork by ships 
coming from abroad ?— Yes. 

25_75*_And that there are difficulties found from the present insufficient com- 
municataon in transmitting tliose letters, which are sometimes of great bulk, to 
England; has that been within your knowledge ? — Yes; there were very heavy 
mails last winter, which were obliged to be sent by different mails from Cork; 
they were so bulky they could not be sent by one mail. I do not know of any 
other difficulty. 

2576. Are you acquainted with the mail which goes direct from Waterford to 
Cork.-— Yes, I am. 



2577. Are you aware what the amount of English communication is which 
that mailtakes?— Very small, I should think. It takes all the English com- 
munication vm Hobb’s Point, and the Dublin letters to the towns upon that line. 

2578. Is tliere not a very small Post-office communication, in point of fact, 
between Waterford and Cork ?— By that mail there is. 

tlieioughal letters received from England; do they go by 
Waterford . —The Youghal letters from England via Hobb’s Point are received 
by the mail despatched from Waterford at half-past eight in the afternoon, and 
are due in i oughal the next morning at nine via Fermoy. Though tliere is a 
good deal of time occupied there is no available time lost to the public, for the 
mail travels at nigh t. The London letter's for Youghal are all sent through DubUn. 

. IS the time consumed in the Post-office communication by the 

niglit mail from Waterford to Cork ?— The letters despatched from Waterford at 
eiglit m the evening are due in Cork at eight o’clock the next morning. 

2581. Mr. 
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2581. Reade.'] Is not that a slow mail?— It is not all one mail. 

2582. How do the letters go from Waterford to Cork?— They are taken from 
Waterford to Cahir by the Limerick coach, and are taken up at Cahir by the 
mail coach from Dublin for Cork vid Cashel. 

2583. Mr. Murphy.] How long does it take by that channel for a letter to 
reach Tralee from London ? — It is due in the afternoon of the same day it is due 
in Cork. It goes by Limerick. 

2584. At what hour in. the afternoon? — Twenty-five minutes past five in the 
afternoon. 

2585. Then those letters are transmitted from Dublin by the Cashel mail, 
■which arrives at eight o’clock in the morning? — They go by Limerick. 

2586. The Limerick mail from Dublin takes them? — The mail from Dublin 
to Limerick, and from Limerick to Tralee. 

2587. They do not go to Cork? — No. 

258S. Then what letters west of Cork go by the mail from Dublin, which 
arrives at eight o’clock ? — Letters to Innishannon, Bandon, Clonakilty, Ross- 
carberry, Skibbereen, and Bantvy. Macroom and Millstreet are also served with 
the London and other letters from Cork. 

2589. What time does the mail take from Dublin to Cork; specifying* each 
mail? — The Cashel mail takes 21 hours, and the Clonmel mail 18 i hours in 
summer, and 19 ^ in winter. 

2590. Are both those mails, in your judgment, or either, capable of accelera- 
tion? — I should say they are capable of acceleration; at the same time I feel 
bound to say that in winter it would be difficult to accelerate them, inasmuch as 
the roads are very heavy and hilly, particularly the Clonmel road. 

2591. In your judgment would it be for the benefit of the south of Ireland 
generally to have a communication with London, and with the south and western 
parts of England, accelerated by some six or seven hours ? — There is no doubt of 
that ; it would of course be an advantage. 

2592. Mr. Shaw.] Will you state what is the distance from Dublin to Cork 
by the shortest mail-coach route? — From Dublin to Cork by Cashel is 169 
miles, 7 furlongs, and by Clonmel 159 miles, 3 furlongs. 

2593' Is either of those the most direct road the mail can travel upon, or do 
they travel those roads for the convenience of other towns on the line ? — I believe 
the coach between Dublin and Cork, via Clonmel, travels the most direct road 
it can, but the other coach goes round for the convenience of some towns. 

2594- Can you state the rate of travelling per hour? — The Clonmel coach 
travels seven Irish or nine English miles an hour in the summer time. 

2595. Is that including stops? — Yes. 

2596. Mr. Reade!] What is the distance from Dublin to Cork by Waterford 
andYoughal? — One hundred and eighty miles. 

2597. Sir 2 ). Norreys^ Have you directed your attention to the subject of 
the southern communication with England, with reference to Post-office pur- 
poses ? — I have not considered it much with reference to the object of the present 
Inquiry. 

2598. Are you prepared to say what towns in the south of Ireland would 
be indifferent to the question whether the port of departure were Waterford or 
Cork ; how would Limerick, for example, be affected ; would Limerick care whe- 
ther the port of departure were Waterford or Cork? — It would depend upon the 
hours of arrival at Cork or Waterford respectively. 

2599. Allowing an average difference of five hours between Cork and Water- 
ford, would Limerick be affected by the selection of either Cork or Waterford? 
—Limerick would not derive any advantage unless the London mail arrived at 
Waterford in time to be despatched thence by the present night mail, and then it 
■Would only gain two hours in the morning. It would be due in Limerick at half 
past five in the morning, but would not be delivered until eight. 

2600. The merchants of Limerick have stated themselves, at a public meeting, 
fo be indifferent to the question, have they not ? — I have heard it so said, but I 
never heard any one who was directly interested about it say so. 

2601. If Limerick would not be affected by the question, of course all towns 
to the west of Limerick must be equally unaffected by it? — Certainly. 

2602. Should you think Kilkenny would be affected by the question, which- 
port was selected, Waterford or Cork, as it w’ould still get its letters from 

Lublin ? — .1 do not think Kilkenny would .be affected in the slightest degree. 

s 3 2603. Supposing 
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2603. Supposing a direct line of Post-office communication were established 
between Brean Doi\ti and Waterford, do you think Kilkenny would feel iute- 
rested in the change ; would not it still continue to receive its letters by Dublin? 
— Assuming the mail were to arrive six hours earlier in Waterford than at 
present. 

2604. Chairman.'] Assuming a letter posted in London at eight o’clock at 
night on Monday can arrive at Waterford the following night at 12 o’clock 
would that be any advantage to the inhabitants of Kilkenny for London letters I 
— It would be no advantage to them ; the mail would be due from Dublin at 
Kilkenny to be delivered at the same time. 

2605. Take the day mail. Supposing the mail to leave London at nine 
o’clock on Monday morning, and to be despatched from Waterford at noon on 
Tuesday, would that be any advantage to the Kilkenny people ? — -They have a 
day-mail to Kilkenny, which I think would give them -Ureir letters on the same 
day. Letters leaving London at nine o’clock on Monday morning would be due 
in Dublin on Tuesday morning, and those letters wouUt be due in Kilkenny at a 
quarter before six the same evening ; and if they went by Waterford they would 
be due at the same time, or nearly so. It would be no advantage to Kilkenny. 

2606. Sir D. Norreys.] Looking at the map of Ireland, it would appear tliat 
the district which would be indifferent to the change or the selection of the port 
of departure, whether it be from Cork or Waterford, would be that to the north 
of a line along the Shannon, and extending from Limerick to Kilkenny ?— It 
would be useless to them. 

2607. So much of Ireland as is north of a line drawn between Kilkenny and 
Limerick would be indifferent, generally, as to the selection of Waterford or 
Cork?-Yes. 

2608. Then the district of Ireland which is interested in this question of a 
southern packet port, is a district of a few miles south of the line now pointed 
out? — Yes ; they would be affected south of that line, partially. 

2609. Looking to the district which, as you state, would be affected by the 
selection of the port of departure, which should you consider, geographically, to 
be the most central point, with reference to Post-office purposes, Waterford or 
Cork, assuming all the mails could be accommodated to a packet station, formed 
at one or the other ? — I should say Waterford ; if everything were to be suited to 
the packet station, Waterford would be more central than any other port. 

2610. Would not Waterford be very near to the extremity of the district 
which you stated would be affected by the selection of the port ? — Speaking with 
reference to its position upon the map it is not a central point, but 1 speak with 
reference to the circulation of the mails. 

2611. Which would be the most central point for the distribution of letters 
to all parts of that district which you stated would be affected by the proposed 
packet station ? — I should say that with reference to the number of towns, and 
the importance of the towns, Waterford would be the most central. 

2612. How many miles is Tralee from Coi'k? — By the mail road Tralee is 64 
Irish miles from Cork. 

26] 3- How many miles would it be from Waterford? — It would be about 
double that. 

2614. Mr. Groga 7 i.‘] Is Tralee served by Cork ?— No, by Dublin. 

2615. Sir J>. Norreys.] The question had reference to making either Cork or 
Waterford the point of distribution for all the English correspondence to the 
south of Ireland, except, of course, tliat part which would still continue to re- 
ceive its letters frorn Dublin, whichever port was selected; do you still continue 
to think that Waterford would be a better centre of distribution than Cork ? — 
It would depend altogether on circumstances ; tlie hours of travelling of the mail, 
and the hours of arrival of tlie packets. 

2616. The question assumed that all the mails, north, south, east and west, 
could be accommodated to the average time of the arrival of the packets ? — Then 

Waterford; the centi’e of circulation of letters may be very 
different from the centre on the map. 

2617. Chah'ma 7 i.] Is your opinion, in naming Waterford, formed upon the 
ground that the letters for places to the eastward of Cork would, in the event of 
a packet station being established at Cork, have to make a return land journey to 
tliose places, thereby having a longer sea passage, and also a longer land journey 
than if the station were at Waterford ?— From what I have heard, the passage 

wwld 
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would be shorter to many of the towns to the eastward of Cork by goinff through 
Waterford. If the mails w'ere to be suited at Cork to the arrival rf the packets 
in every direction, of course it would make a great difference. It would extend 
the circulation towards that line which has been referred to, between Kilkenny 
and Limerick, ^ 

2618. Supposingpackets tobe established from the Bristol Channel to Water- 
ford, by which letters could arrive in 20 hours from the Bristol Channel, would 
letters from Falmouth to Kilkenny, in your opinion, go by that coinmuiicatiou 
or by Dublin ?— I should say they would .still go by Dublin, because there would 
be no advantage to be gamed by Waterford. They would be delivered iu Kil- 
kenny on Wednesday morning either way. 

2619. Would it be an advantage to aU tlie towns south of Kilkenny?— If the 
mails were fitted at Waterford to suit the packet, it would be an advantage to the 
south ; for instance, if the mails were despatched from Waterford at night, they 
would be due in Cork the next morning. 

2620. Would it be an advantage to Cork, and the west of Cork, speaking of 
the correspondence from the west of England, independent of the London 
letters ?~It would undoubtedly ; the mail would be due in Cork the next morn- 
ing. That answer takes for granted the mails are to be fitted to that packet. 
But that would upset the system at present, and might be productive . of great 
dissatisfaction as far as the bye circulation of letters in the districts is concerned. 

2621. Mr. Morgan:\ If the present Milford mail were to arrive at Waterford 
at nine o’clock in the morning instead of twelve at noon, would anytliing be 
^ined by that ? — There would be a gain to certain towns on the line between 
Waterford and Cork, and to Cork itself. 

2622. Mr. Murphy.] What would the gain be to Cork itself?— The letters 
which now andve by Milford arrive at Waterford at noon, and they remain there 
till the evening, and they are not due in Cork till the next morning ; if they 
arrive in the morning of the same day that they now arrive at noon, they might 
be despatched by the direct coach that is due in Cork at night. 

2623. What benefit would it be to the Cork people to get their letters at 
10 0 clock ^ at night, when business hours are over, instead of eight o’clock the 
next morning ? — In tliat respect there would be no advantage. 

2624. Chairman.] Assuming the packet to arrive at Waterford at 12 o’clock at 
night, so that the letters leaving London on Monday night would be iu Waterford 
the follow'ing night, and would be in Cork the next morning, would that be an 
advantage over the present arrangement through Dublin to Cork.^ — Then a 
letter would be due in the morning at Cork, instead of the afternoon, as at pre- 
sent ; but that could not be done under the present mail arrangement. 

2625. Would not that be an advantage? — Ceitainly. 

2G26. What is to prevent it under the present mail ai-rangements ? — The mail 
at present leaves Waterford at eight o’clock in the evening, and it could leave only 
^ hour later, or not quite an hour later, for the junction of the mail coaches at 
Lahir comes very close to time. 

2627. Suppose the Youghal mail from Waterford to Cork to leave in the 
evening at a time to fit the packet, would not the letters arrive in Cork the next 
morning? — The towns on that line are served with their Dublin letters by that 
coach. We could not leave the Dublin letters behind at Waterford; they are 
now due there at nine o’clock, and they start at half-past nine. 

26:^. Ml’. Stanley.] 1 think you stated that if you could receive your letters 
rom Dublin about si.x hours sooner than you do at present, it would be all you 
esire ? I -was asked whether it would be of advantage to receive letters six hours 
earlier ; and I said, of course it would be an advantage to some places. 

2029. Would it not be all you desire, receiving letters early in the morning, 
tb after leaving London ? — The question was whetlier an earlier arrival 

Iref 1 P^’csent by six or seven liours would be an advantage to the south of 

^^ 30 * Assuming that a railroad were made to some port in North Wales, and 
j-^Jidou letters were received in Dublin by two or three o’clock the next day, 
might they not be immediately despatched fi*om Dublin and received in Cork by 
o’clock the next morning, leaving 18 hours for the journey from 
« Im to Cork ? — It is possible the journey could be travelled in that time, but 
speak as to the practicability of effecting such a despatch from 

*^‘ 43 ’ 2631, Would 
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263 1 . Would not that be all you require in the soath of Ireland, iuasmnel, 
as it would be no advantage to you to receive letters in the middle of the nivl t ' 
—The delivery at eight o’clock in the morning I should say would be all th ' 
merchants at Cork would require. 

2632. Then assuming the mails for the whole of the south of Ireland mio-t,. 
be received through Dublin in 36 hours from Loudon, would it not be imr. 
advantageous than any southern communication through the Bristol Channel J 
—I should say it would be more certain in consequence of the shorter sea 

lassacrp. 



2633. Mr. Grogan.] You stated, as far as Kilkenny was coucerned you ima 

gmed that by the proposed new line by Brean Down and Waterford the letters 
would arrive in Kilkenny at the same time they now do by Dublin so that 
Kilkenny would not get anything by it?-Yes: I think Kilkenny would not 
get anything by it. ^ 

2634. And you said Tralee would continue to be served by Dublin '^—Yes 

2635. Do you think if there were an improved line of communication’ as 
suggested, by Brean Down to Waterford, Tralee would be served ivith its London 
correspondence through Waterford or through Dublin?— It would depend alto- 
gether upon the arrangement at Waterford as to the mails and packet^ 

2636. Do you conceive that Tralee would, under the improved line,' be served 
by Waterford or not?— Under the present arrangement of the inland mails it 
would not be served by Waterford. 

2637. Of course if you shorten the time by Dublin by six hours to what it is 

at present, Kilkenny, Limerick, Cork, and all round Cork would continue in its 
present hue of service and be benefited by that?-That would depend upon 
whether the mails could be despatched from Dublin six hours earlier than at 
Kh"*' ^ advantage would be extended to the 

2638. Independent of the additional certainty ?— Of course. 

...VI indifference, as it must be to Kilkenny, whether the 

mail comes from Waterford or Cork, inasmuch as Kilkenny woiild receive its. 
letters from Dublin m the same time as it would from Waterford, supposim. there 
were SIX hours gamed m the journey from Dublin to Kilkenny, might not the 
T eai-lier?-The Waterford letters would, 

earlier if the despatch from Dublin were six hours 
ofofoS ™ Waterford at three instead of nine 

Then should you consider it as matter of importance in a Post-office 
point of view, that there should be a communication with Waterford by Brean 

^ conceive it would be no important 
advantage to Waterford to have that communication. 

imooiV t a ^0 y™ mean to say that it would not be a very 

T)owr? to Cork if there were a direct communication by Brean 

tiv n Kr earlier arrival would be given to Cork also than at present 

'mm's earlier at Cork. 

it wif ]*i Ty ^ ^ J mean to say that in your judgment you do not conceive 
should to Cork, and the district around it. that a steamer 

m be .Iv if •’ from Brean Down direct to Cork, assuming the mails were 
<foe iu r t **'® !™®™t route ?— Them they would be 

Bieau Dn”^ "iTu" ^ ™ ““ morning from Dublin, and the delivery from 
the r,v;,Td TV at seven or eight o’clock. I should say therefore 

Down advantage in the despatch of the steamer by Brean 

be^afflmoo“rfrf not to take place, would there not 

at three n’ei k vantage to Cork?— Yes; the mail for London would be tliere 
present! ' ^ mstead of half-past three o’clock p. m., as at 

whf have been asked other questions about Cork, by way of comparison, 

rattrfbffZ “ estimating that, taken into conside- 

witli tliet amparative amount of correspondence received at Cork as compared 
noiut of • Waterford ; which, in your judgment, in a commercial 

* Tee! TT quantity of correspondence. Cork or Waterford ? 

— 1 can tell you the revenue of those towns. 

2645- Have you returns from those towns by themselves, or with reference to 

the 
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the letters they distribute in the districts ?— I have returns with reference to the 
towns themselves, the money received in Cork and the money received in Water, 
ford respectively, upon letters received and sent. ^ 

2646. Will you state the comparison of the two ?— Cork 3 399 Z fm- ths 
ending the 5th of April 1842 ; Word, 1,702Z. for the sa^ peid ^ 

2647. Have you got an account of the revenue derived from the towns which 

are served from Waterford and the towns which are served from Cork under the 
present system?— I have of the towns in the immediate neighbourhood of Cork 
and Waterford. ° 

364S. Which is Clonmel served from ?— Clonmel is served by Dublin 

2649. I mean those winch arc served by Cork and those which ar-e served by 
Waterford ; s^rposing the mail to come from Dublin to Waterford or from Mil- 
ford to W aterford, I want to know the places which are served by Waterford and 
the places which are served by Cork by the mail which readies Cork from 
Dublin ; have you got those returns r-d have the revenue of some towns to the 
west of Cork, of winch I spoke early m the day. 

2650 C/iatniwii.] If the mail were expedited by six hours as stated, by Dublin, 
would that bring the West of England correspondence with equal advLta<re to 
Cork as the proposed arrangement ; suppose the letters from Falmouth to meet 
the down London mail at Breau Do™, and not to go to Loudon, aUowiug it came 
straight aeroffi from Waterford to Cork would not that be an advantage to the 
lettei-s from the West of England to the South of Ireland ?— Yes ; but six hours’ 
acceleration from Dublin would give Cork the letters from England for delivery 
at the same tunc. ® J 

2651. Mv Rcade.] With reference to the towns iii the iuterior, beyond Water- 

•fi ’ w Clonmel, and Ross, is there a line of commercial communication 
with Wateidord or any other town ; what is the line of commercial communica- 
tion from Kilkenny to England ; where do the exports come to ?— 1 am not nre- 
pared to say tliat positively, but I should think Waterford. 

2652. Mr. Vivia^] Would it not be a great disadvantage to the South of Ire- 
land, the South of England, and to South Wales, if the direct communication by 
packets from klobb s Point, or from some other port in the Bristol Channel, wi 
interrupted?— That would depend upon the circulation of letters that mio-ht be 
det^s ^ established on the other side ; at present of course it would'^create 

2653. Would it not cause considerable delay in the transmission of letters 
horn those different parts of the kingdom r— With reference to South Wales and 
me towns in the neighbourhood, I should say it would, but I am not prepared to 
^swer about the circulation of letters in Wales ; I know nothing sufficiently of 
mat. Ihere aro some towns in South Wales, of course, the correspondence be- 
tween which and the South of Ireland would be delayed, as the arrangement is 
at present, if tho jiacket communication were abolished. 

2054. From Bristol also ? — From Bristol we receive very few letters by Ilobb’s 



Mr. David Napio', called in ; and Examined. 

^V'lIAT is your profession? — An Engineer. 

2 >50. You have been engaged in building steam-vessels ? — Yes, from the very 

commencement of tliem. ® ’ J- 

stcam-vesscls for crossing the ocean?— The first that 
crossed the ocean was made by me. 

opp goodness to state what steamers you first built to cross the 

established for the open sea; and 
bpf Talbot, between riolyhoad and liowtb ; and all the first steamers 

ween Greenock and Glasgow and Liverpool, were Iniilt by me. 
stea given your constant attention to all the improvements in 

^ speak from experience and not from tlieoiy? — Yes. 

Qf have the goodness to state to the Committee what description 

chin^^-^^ f 3'^ have built ? — I made the boiler and principal parts of the ma- 
° A T steamer that was applied to practical purposes in 

vessel^' endi’c employment ever since has been constructing steam- 

T 2661. Have 
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Mr D.Kopier. 2661. Have you built iron steam- vessels ? — I have constructed several irou 
steamers, and consider them superior to wood in every respect. 

9 May 1842. 2662. What is the greatest speed of any vessels you have built ? — The Eclipse, 

built by my sous, two years ago, at present plying from London to Margate^ 
Dover, Sec., has been the fastest steamer in England since she was built; her 
gi*eatest speed, without the aid of wind, is 1 6 miles an hour. 

2663. Do you know tlie Irish Channel? — I do. 

2664. Do you consider that iron steam-vessels would he applicable, say from 
the Bristol Channel to the opposite shore? — I consider iron vessels most suitable 
for everywhere and every purpose. 

2(165. What do you consider would be the average speed of a vessel of 500 
tons, and about 260 or 300 horses’ power ? — I consider it could be made of that 
kind to attain 1 6 miles an hour. 

2666. The average speed, winter and summer ?— The average speed the whole 
year over would be 14 or 15 miles an hour. 

2667. What depth of water would a vessel of that description draw ? — Any 
depth not less than six feet. 

2668. Would you consider six feet sufficient to give her sufficient stability 
in a heavy sea? — Quite sufficient; the only difference is that vessels of little 
draught of water roll more ; I prefer them as a matter of choice to draw eiglit or 
nine feet water ; but if draught of water is the object, a vessel could be made 
to answer the purpose very well at six feet. 

2669. What do you consider the lowest speed that a vessel of that description 
could be brought down to in a heavy gale' of wind, such, for example, as would 
make a frigate lie-to under her main topsail, and with a heavy head-sea? — I do 
not think there is any weather in which she could not make 10 miles au hour, 
if the men can keep on deck. It would send the sea over her, but she w’ould get 
through it ; in fact there is no limit to tlie speed. 

2670. Do you think a vessel of that description could make her passage with 
the same certainty as a mail coach ? — There is no question of that ; a mail coach 
meeting the same resistance would be as soon retarded as a steam-packet. 

267 1 . Do you think a vessel of that description could cross a bar at the lowest 
spring tides where the depth of water would be 12 feet ? — A vessel could be made 
to go over that bar at any time. From the great length of steam-vessels, they 
do not come so near the ground as short sailing vessels do. 

2672. And the same vessel would be capable of encountering the ocean? 
— Yes. 

2673. Are your iron vessels divided into different compartments? — Yes. 
Besides the advantage that iron has over wood, in not being liable to burn or 
spring a leak, I have turned it to another account, for which I have obtained a 
patent, viz. making the bottom of the ship the condenser of the steam-engine, 
by means of which the necessity of using sea-water in the boilers or machinery 
is superseded, which has hitherto been very destructive to both ; besides, a 
great addition of power is gained, in consequence of nearly tbe entire power 
of working the air-pump being saved, which is a part of the apparatus of every 
steamer, and absorbs nearly one-cightli of the gross power of them, usiug sea- 
water in condensation. It is to this invention that we attribute the superior 
speed ot the Eclipse. This construction necessarily obliges a greater strength 
in the bottom of the vessel than those of tbe usual construction, consequently 
a greater degree of safety. Iron vessels of this construction have not only water- 
tight bulkheads or divisions, but they have three distinct water-tight bottoms, 
all of which must be damaged from a blow from without, before water can enter 
into any of tbe compartments from below. 

2674. Can you state to the Committee what would be the probable cost of an 
iron steam-boat of 500 tons, and from 250 to 300 horses’ power?— From 20,000 
to 25,000/. 

2675. Supposing a passage ofl7G nautical miles, what do you conceive would 
be a fair average to give to such a vessel to make it in ?— I should give an 
average of 1 4 statute miles an hour. 

2676. What number of packets should you think would keep up a daily 
communication efficiently at a distance of 176 miles? — It would require three 
to be going, and a spare one. 

2677. Then the cost of the packets, at the outside, would be 100,000/.? — Ye». 

2678. \ou state you have had great experience in the building of steam- 

boats. 
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boats, and you have given a great deal of attention to the improvement of the 
engines? — Yes. 

2679. What is the cost of the engine ? — About 50?. per horse power. 

2680. What is the cost of the hull ? — About 1 5 1 . per ton. 

2681. You have constantly given your attention to the subject? — ^Yes, all 
my life. 

2682. And the result of your experience is that a steam-boat, under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, maybe made to go 10 miles an hour?— Yes, 
more. 

2683. Mr. VivianJ] Will you allow me to ask your opinion of the screw? — 

I am doubtful whether it will attain the same speed as the paddle ; I have made 
a vessel lately, in which I intend to sail this week, with the wheels oblique, not 
e.xactly immersed, but at the stern of the ship. 

2684. Is that a sea boat? — She is going to Dover this week. 

2685. What is her size ? — About 120 feet long, and 18 feet broad. 

-2686. What is her power? — About 50 horses power. 

2687. Mr. Cori'i/.'] The lines of a vessel such as you have described going 
15 miles an hour, must be remarkably fine, I presume? — Yes, we think they, 
cannot be too fine. 

2688. And do you think such a vessel could safely contend against a gale of 
wind in the Irish Channel?— She is the safest of any description of vessel ; the 
Eclipse goes round the Foreland, where there is sometimes a heavy sea. 

2689. Chairman.] In a heavy sea, such ^s is to be met with in the Bay of 
Biscay, how would she get over that? — If she were allowed to go at full speed, 
a good deal of sea would get over her, and if they did not like that they would 
reduce the speed. 

. 2690. Ill that case she would be frequently on the top of two seas at once ? — 
Yes; but there would be no difficulty in making a steamer to go 10 miles an 
hour even in the Bay of Biscay. In the Eclipse, if there is a heavy sea off the 
Foreland, they reduce her speed for their own comfort, not from necessity. 

2691. Mr. Fivia?i.] How long has the Eclipse been running from London to 
Ramsgate? — Two years. 

2692. Has it occurred, in consequence of the wind being excessive, that she 
has not been able to make her passage r — No. 

2693. Mr. Miks.] Does she go faster than the Little Western ? — Yes; faster 
than any other boat in England. 

2694. Mr. Vivian.] It is only in the summer months that she runs, I pre- 
sume ? — She runs all the year round. They have stopped in the winter, because 
they did not find it pay. 

2695. Is 16 miles an hour the highest speed you can attain ? — I am making 
one that will go 20 miles an hour. 

2696. Chah'man.] A vessel going to America, what would you give her as the 
average speed ? — There is no limit to speed. They increase the speed every 
year. I have no doubt vessels , might go from England to America in a week, 
when once they make them large enough with power in proportion. The vessels 
which now cross the Atlantic have no more power than the vessels going to 
Glasgow, and therefore they cannot be expected to go so fast. 

2697. Mi‘. Vivian.] For vessels of 500 tons, do you not think it would be pre- 
ferable to have engines of 300 horses’ power rather than of a less size ? — Yes ; the 
more power the greater certainty. 

2698. Is it not better to have power to spare ?— There is never any power to 
spare ; the more power there is tlie more certain it makes the passage. 

2699. Chairman.] Then you are of opinion that a steamer of that description 
would run the passage to Ireland at the rate of 14 miles an hour?— Yes. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Lord Emlyn. 

Mr. W. Johnson. 
Mr. Miles. 

Mr. Moi^n. 



Sir Denham Norreys. 
Mr. Ileade. 

Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Vivian. 



LORD INGESTRE in the Chair. 



Mr. David Napier, called in ; and further Examined. 

2700. Chairman.'] WITH reference to your previous evidence, I understand ail 
the miles you gave to be statute miles, not nautical miles ? — Yes. 

2701. Will you be so good as to state what number of nautical miles you con- 
ceive the average rate of a steamer might be brought to with certainty ? Full 12 

nautical miles. 

2702. And you think that notwithstanding the heavy weather which may at times 
be encountered in the Irish Channel, the passage might be performed with a regu- 
larity equal to that of a mail coach ?— Certainly ; there would be no difficulty in it 
whatever. 

2703. Have you given your attention to any of the plans for making harbours 
of refuge by means of a floating breakwater ? — 1 have never paid particular atten- 
tion to the plan, but I have seen a description of it, and I am quite certain that 
such floating harbours would be perfectly efficient to enable vessels to lie in safety 
and to land passengers. 

2704. Mr. Reade.] You have never seen one in operation? — No, the plan has 
never been in operation. I have seen the effect of a raft or spar of wood at the 
mouth of a dock, for instance, which is the same thing, and it has the effect of 
making the water quite smooth. 

2705* Mr. Vivid}!.] Do you think the floating breakwaters could be moored 
safely r Ihere is no doubt of it whatever ; if you find one ton of anchor dues not 
do 10 tons will do; it is a mere matter of cast iron, and that is cheap enougli 
just now ; it can be made as firm as this house. 

2706. V/ ould not the moorings be liable to give way ? — Then they must be made 

stronger ; there is no difficulty in holding a ship of any size ; if a first-rate man of 
war were to carry four or five tons of anchor, and to change proportionably, no gale 
of wind could have any effect upon her. It is clear that weight enough will bold 
anything. ® 

2707. If one of the sections were to give way it might cause a serious injury 
with perhaps 200 vessels lying under the lee of the breakwater? — I do not see why 
they should give way. i am surprised that Government do not try it at Dover.^ 
It might be tried in a week, without any expense whatever; if they took logs of 
wood and bolted them firmly together, they might make a very good breakwater; 
ffiere are of plenty of chains and anchors in the dock-yards which might be spared 
for moorings. 

^ 2708. Would not the vv-oodwork decay? — Wood will waste away in time, but 
it will take a long time. 

. you ever seen Captain Tayler’s plan? — I have seen several plans 

m different publications, but I saw this plan for the first time in Captain Tayler’s 
hands to day. 

2710. Does it appear to you to be a feasible plan?— I think any of them 
might answer, but they might be much simpler ; I think simple logs of wood bolted 
together would answer the purpose completely. 

271 1. At what depth under the water? — It niiuht be tried at any depth, nine 
or 10 feet ; that would be matter of experiment. ^ 

2/12. Captain Tayler proposes 18 feet; nine feet up and down ? — 1 do not 
think It need be so deep as that, 

2713. S'w Denham Norreys.] Has not the union of speed with comfort and 
safety m steam-vessels been the object of builders for many years?— Always. 

2714. Have 
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2714. Have any builders succeeded in making vessels which have gone vovaoes 

at the rate which you stated to be possible ?— There are none at present but tfev 
are making rapid strides every year in regard to speed. ’ ■' 

2715. Then it is some peculiar mode of construction which has been more 

recently discovered which makes you give evidence of that possibility 5_No ■ it 
is capable of being done without anything new wliatever, by merely increasing the 
power. It is a simple logical question, increase the power in proportion and vou 
will always increase the speed. ’ ^ 

271(5. Has that struck any other builder, or is it peculiar to yourself ?— It is a 
perfect ti uisrn, as clear as the sun at noon-day, that if you increase the power in 
proportion to the bulk you increase the speed. 

2717. Has that idea struck other builders?— It is not a new idea, it is acted 
upon every day. Every gentleman who has a yacht knows that the greater power 
there is in proportion to the bulk the greater will be the speed. 

271S. But still this principle, which you state to be as evident as the sun at 
noon-day, has not been carried into practical effect, so as to form a vessel which 
has arrived at the speed which you state to be attainable ?— They are acting upon 
it every year in the boats from Glasgow to Liverpool ; every year they build new 
boats and increase the speed by increasing the power t they have built vessels of 
larger power, and they have increased their speed invariably. 

2719. Have you ever examined the returns of the voyages between Liverpool 
and Kingstown ?— I may have seen them, but I have pa'id very little attention to 
them. 

2720. There have been some new vessels built for that station within the last 
two years? — Yes. 

27'ai . If that principle which you have stated be so evident, can you account for 
its not having been applied to those vessels so as to have arrived at the speed which 
you think possible ?— I think if I saw the vessels I should have no difficultv in 
pointing out why they have not attained tliat speed. 

2722. Then is that a principle only known to yourself?— Every nautical man 
knows tliat as you increase the size of a vessel, with power in proportion, you 
increase her speed. 

2723. Has the material or the lines of a vessel anything to do with the speed ? 
—The finer you make the lines the greater speed you get in all cases. 

2724. But is there not a limit to that with reference to the comfort and safety 
of the passengers ? — I do not think there is. 

2725. Then your opinion is, that it would be possible to form a vessel so fine 

that the power of the steam should force her through any storm or any water? 

There is a limit to the length on account of the increased friction of the sides, as 
well as the difficulty of making long vessels sufficiently strong. 

2726. Do you not lose buoyancy in proportion as you obtain speed ? — We do 
not. 

2727. Must you not give additional length in order to obtain buoyancy in pro- 
portion to the fineness of the lines of your vessel? — Length is fineness j you can- 
not give them fineness without length. 

2728. Supposing this to be a cross section of two vessels, one being nearly 
wedge-shaped at the bows, with straight sides, the other being a section of a vessel 
with the sides considerably fuller ; if you consider the question of the fineness of 
the bows of little importance in respect to buoyancy, must you not obtain that by a 
fulness ill some otlier part of the vessel ? — Not at all j there is a slight diflference 
between the buoyancy of a full vessel, but it is exceedingly trifling. I have a 
vessel just about finished which is finer than the Eclipse, and she will be more 
buoyant and will draw less water. 

2729. Mr. Sta)2ler/.'] Are you speaking of iron boats or wooden boats ? — Either. 

2730. Sir Denham Norreys^ \Vho built the Eclipse? — My sons, under my.- 
superintendence ; I may say myself ; it was in my sons’ names. 

273I* Was she built of wood or iron? — .Iron. 

2732. Are there other builders of iron boats ? — There are a great number. 

2/33- Have any of them built boats which have arrived at the same amount of 
speed r — Several other builders in the river have arrived at very nearly the same 
result. The Glasgow boats have attained very nearly the same speed. 

2734* Do you consider it is possible to argue from the speed of a river boat, the 
speed that could be attained by a vessel which had to cross a rough and exposed 
sea like the Irish Channel ? — Any resistance a vessel may meet with will retard 

0-43- T3 her 
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-Mr. D. Napier, her speed, but if the sea is smooth, she will go as fast or faster than in a river 

If she meet wind and sea, of course the resistance will retard lier speed. 

1 1 Miiy 1842. 2735. Then it is minus the resistance ? — Yes. 

2736. You have stated that you are indifferent to the fineness of the lines of 

vessel, because you acquire sufficient buoyancy by adding to the length ? I did not 

say so ; I said the fineness of the bow has no reference to the buoyancy of the 
vessel in any respect. 

2737. chairman.'] You state the fineness of the lines makes very little differ- 
ence in the buoyancy of a vessel ? — Very little. 

2738. Would the fineness of her lines make her pitch or roll more in a heaw 

sea? — It would make her pitch less. ^ 

2739. '''ould it be with respect to rolling?— The fineness has no con- 

nexion with the rolling; the rolling is connected w’ith the depth and breadth and 
ilie vessel’s draught of water. ’ 

2740. I am speaking of a vessel with fine lines ? — The sharper the floor is the 
less she rolls, and the more water she draws. 

2741- Do you tijink a vessel capable of carrying 300 horses’ power, and not 
drawing more than eight or nine feet water, would roll much at sea? — She would 
roll no more than any other vessel of the same draught of water; they all roll a 
good deal. 

2742. Do you know the iron steamers between Liverpool and Glasgow ; the 

Princess Royal and others ? — I have been on board of them. ° 

2743. Do they not roll very much in a heavy sear — I am not aware that they 
roll more than any other vessels of their draught of water. 

2744. What is their draught of water?— The Princess Royal, I believe, draws 
nine feet. 

2745- Mr. Simle]/.] What is their speed? — Thirteen miles an hour, I believe. 

2746. Would she make that in heavy weather? — No; when we talk of the 
speed of a vessel, we talk of her utmost speed in fine weather. 

2/47* You do not know what she can do in heavy weather ? — I do not. 

2748. Mr. 'W.Johnso?!.] Do you know the Merlin? — I have heard of her. 

2749. Do you know what her draught of water is? — I do not. 

2750. Mr. Stanki/.] Are you not aware that in the Merlin and Medusa they 
Mere obliged to add a false keel on account of their rolling? — I am not; that 
might proceed from a fault in the construction — in the place of her engine. An- 
oiher vessel of the same size, with her engine a little lower down, probably would 
not roll so much. 

2751- What is the draught of water of the Eclipse? — Five feet. The Eclipse 
is not a vessel for the Irish Channel ; it only shows what can be done. 

2752. Chairman.] You say you know the Unicom ? — Ido. 

2753. Have you seen a table ot her speed for a year and a quarter ? — I have. 

2754. The average speed, by that table, is 1 1 statute miles, and one-third, taking 
all weathers ; have you any reason to doubt the correctness of that? — No. 

2755. Mr. Miles.] Is it not possible to have too much power in a steamer ?— • 
Quite possible. 

2756. What is your opinion of the class of steamers described of 500 tons and 
300 horses power?— I think they are very suitable for the purpose. 

2757' A vessel of 500 tons could bear 300 horses power? — Yes; any quantity 
of power. 

2758. As much horse-power as tonnage? — A vessel with power equal to her 
tonnage would be loaded so much that she would make very little more speed in 
propoition. If you were to put 1,000 horses’ power in a vessel of 500 tons, I 
doubt whether you would get more speed. 

2759- You think those vessels would average 12 knots an hour? — Yes; I am 
quite certain of it. 

" Chairman.] What is the difference in the cost of vessels built of iron and 
wood .'—There is very little difference. The mode I have of making the con- 
denser would make it rather more. 

2761. Iron is rather more than wood ? — Yes ; there is very little difference. 

Thomas Asslieton Smithy Esq, called in; and Examined. 

r. A. Smith, B q. 2762. Chairman.} YOU have had some experience, I believe, in steam-vessels 
ot your own r— I have built 1 2 vessels altogether, and some of them were steamers. 

2763. You 
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2763. You have an iron vessel called Glowworm?— Yes; I also built the Fire- T. yi. iVwVA, Es. 

fcinff; she is a wooden vessel. 

2°764- What is the speed of the Fire-king? — I tried the Fire-king in smooth 11 May 
water, and she averaged 15 miles and about three-tenths an hour. 

2765- Could you improve upon that? — I think so. 

2766. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. Napier? — I did. 

2767. Do you agree in what he said ? — I differ from him very much upon some 
points. 

2768. Do you agree in what he said about the form of tlie bows, and the 
buoyancy of a vessel ? — I particularly object to that from the experience I have 
bad, so far as it has gone. 

2769. You have had considerable experience in the Irish Channel, I believe, 
with your .steamer ? — I have been pleasuring there for 40 years. 

2770. Will you have the goodness to state what you think would be the fair 
average speed of a vessel of the class described making a passage across the Irish 
Channel ? — I agree with Mr. Napier that there is no limit to speed ; we may expect 
anvlbing in the way of speed from increasing the power of vessels. The Fire- 
king at present goes between Port Fleetwood and Ardrossan, and I hear she makes 
nearly 13 miles an hour upon an average. 

2771. Then you think 10 miles an hour would not be an exaggerated estimate 
with vessels of the class described across the Channel?— No, I will undertake to 
say the Fire-king would go upon any station, wherever it might be, at the rate of 
12 miles an hour, three weeks or a month together. 

2772. I'o you conceive that passage could be made with regularity equal to a 
ncail-coach in point of time? — I should think an average time might be given 
which would api-iroach to certainty, but of course a mail coach is not so liable to 
be impeded by wind or other cause.s. A mail coach might be impeded by snow ; 
biif putting that out of the question, the only way you can approach to certainty 
when you have to do with water is to form an average. A mail coach will average 
10 miles an hour, and the average of steam-boats, I am satisfied, might be made 
alinve 12 miles an hour. 

2773. Do you think in a passage, say of 180 miles, a margin of from three to 
four hours, would insure regularity ? — Yes, if you build your vessels accordingly ; 
not according to tbe present mode, by contracting with builders, but you must have 
some one to build your vessels as they ought to be. 

2774. the Glowworm ever been beaten r — Yes, she has not sufficient power. 

2775. Has the Fire-king ever been beaten? — On one occasion the Princess 
Royal, coming out liebt, went by ber. She is an iron vessel drawing less water, 
and she went by the Fire-king the first time she was tried. Since that I have 
heard, and believe it to be the fact, that the Fire-king goes by the Princess Royal 
when she is loaded. 

2776. What was her speed at the time of trial ? — I do not know ; I do not know 
the circumstances of wind and tide. 

2777. Do you conceive a vessel which could encounter the Irish sea from the 
Bristol Channel to Ireland, could cross a river bar with 1 2 feet water ? — If built of 
iron there is hardly any vessel which would be adapted to the purpose of carrying 
a mail which ought to draw more than 9 or 10 feet water, and consequently 12 
feet water at the low^est springs would be sufficient. 

2778. What size vessel do you think you could build, having reference to great, 

speed, which you would expect to draw only nine feet water? — If I were asked 
which would be the most appropriate vessel for crossing the Irish Channel with 
the mail, I should say the Fire king was exactly the thing; she is feet long, 

and feet deep, but I should make her considerably broader, because she is 

ri.v and a half tinics her breadth in length. I have a plan by which I could very 
iiiuch improve upon it, by making her only five times her breadth. 

2779* What is ber tonnage? — About tons. 

2780. You think a vessel of 500 or 600 tons would be an appropriate vessel 
for the Irish Channel? — Yes. 

3781. Have you any objection to state what you think would be the fair cost 
of such a vessel? — The Fire-king cost 20,000/. 

2782. You think 25,000/. would be quite enough? — Ample, 

2783. Built of iron ? — The cost is the same whether it is built of iron or wood. 

27S4. I understand you to say, that a vessel somewhat broader than the Fire- 

ksng, in proportion to her lenetb, would be an applicable vessel? — Yes. 

0.43. ® T4 2785. Would 
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27S5. Would she draw more water if her breadth were greater? Yes* I 

ceive from her great length, which is the fault of the Fire-king shp mlL 
more than other vessels. 

2786. What do you consider the most favourable point to have the vi-ind in f 

a steamer ? — Wind a-beam ; of that there can be no doubt. ^ 

2787. Has your vessel ever been out in very heavy weather?— Yes. 

2788. Can you conceive any state of weather in which such a vessel could not 
make head against the sea ? — Not in the least. 

2789. In the Irish Channel? — In any channel. 

2790. Mr. Stajiky.'\ Are you decidedly of opinion, that for speed and rertuiariiv 
steamers should be built of iron ? — I should, every vessel, from the greater 
ness ; we consider they are at least one-third lighter than wooden vessels. ° 



Mr. Brodie M*Ghie Wilkox, called in ; and Examined. 

2791. Chairman^ I believe you are IManaging Director of the Peninsula 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company? — Yes. 

2792. What description of lights do you use on board your vessels?— A trian- 

gular light ; a red light on the starboard paddle-box, a green light on the larboard 
and a white light at the foremast head. ’ 

2793- Will you explain the advantage of the lights used in your vessels?— Tbe 
advantage of the lights consists of showing at the first glimpse, by the shape of that 
triangle, which way the vessels bead lies. 

2794. It has been said a green light is not distinguishable at a distance, is that 
so ? — It is not distinguishable beyond five miles as a green light, but it is distin- 
guishable as a white light ; I am speaking of nautical miles. 

2795. Then for all practical purposes of preventing vessels running foul of each 
other, it would be sufficient ? — Perfectly so. 

2796. In your opinion would it be possible to have a law compelling all steam- 
vessels to carry the same description of lights ? — Decidedly so. 

2797. And sailing vessels to carry a white light? — Yes; cases have occurred 
where a sailing vessel has seen a steamer from 10 to 15 minutes, and a collision 
has taken place, solely because the sailing vessel has never hoisted a white light, or 
a light of any kind. A case of that sort occurred about three weeks age. 

2798. You have had considerable experience in steam navigation, 1 presume? 
— Yes, for many years. 

2799. Are you of opinion that a vessel of 500 tons, and from 250 to 300 
horses’ power, would, in the open sea, average 10 nautical miles an hour?— Yes, 
certainly, more than that. 

2800. How much more? — I should say 11 miles under ordinary circumstances 
under favourable circumstances she would go more ; of course, under unfavour- 
able circumstances, less. Tliose are the distinctions we make. 

2801. What would you bring her down to with an average gale of wind and a 
heavy sea? — She would probably fall off to six or seven miles an hour, but tbe 
weather must be very severe to do that. There must be what we call a head gale 
of wind. 

2802. What would you consider a sufficient depth of water for a mail-packet 01 
that description to have so as to be perfectly safe, and to encounter the sea she 
might expect in the Irish Channel? — From seven to eight feet. 

2803. The distance from BreanDown in the Bristol Channel is 176 nautical miles; 
do you conceive a margin of four hours would be sufficient to ensure the arrival 
of a packet of the description spoken of, at a fixed hour in Waterford or Breiui 
Down* — Yes; quite sufficient under ordinary circumstances. It must be a very 
extraordinary exception to the rule if that were not sufficient. 

2S04. Upon the bar of Waterford it is stated the lowest depth of water at the 
lowest spring-tides is about 12 or 33 feet; do you conceive an iron steam-boat o| 
300 horses’ power could cross that bar at all times in safety r— 1 have no 
knowledge of Waterford, but it appears from the chart that tbe bar is about lojr 
miles from the entrance of the harbour, and 1 should say, speaking merely as nut- 
ter of opinion, that under those circumstances there would be abundance of water , 
if the bar were at the entrance of the harbour, with the sea rolling upon it, it wouiu 
be very different. 

2805. Does the increased length of a vessel make it more unlikely for la-'t ^ 

° strike ?- 
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slrike?— Cortiiiiily, because from her length there is less variation in the depth of 

Baler she draws, and site is steadier m the water. ^ VGi'h'll'mtai 

2806. Do you conceive the mail could be carried in a mail steam-packet of ^ ^ 

300 horses power with the same certainty that it is conveyed in a coach t Yes- n M.y 1842. 

considerably greater. ’ 

2507. Do you know the average speed of the vessels between Liverpool and 
Kingstown r — Th» average is about 10 knots — 10 nautical miles. 

2508. What is the average speed of the vessels with which your Company is 
now concerned?— Upon the Alexandrian contract the average speed is about 
nine miles and a half an hour, and upon the Peninsula line eight miles and a half. 

2809. Sir D. Norreys.} What is the latest built vessel you have ?— The Lady 
Mary Wood ; she has run 12 miles an hour under ordinary circumstances. 

2810. Was she built in the best manner in which your company could have her 
built?— The very best manner in which it could be built of wood. 

2Sn. Taking the entire voyage, what should you consider to be her average 
speed.-— She has performed three voyages, and her average speed has been froTn 
II to 11 i miles an hour. 

2S12. Upon the entire vtiyager — Yes, taking the three vovages together. 

2813. Has she had to encounter ordinary weather ? — Yes^ head winds. 

2814. Has she had to encounter bad weather? — Y’es. 

2S15. ^V hat is her tonnage and power? — Her tonnage is 615 tons, and her 
power 250 horses. 

2816. Chainna 7 i:\ With regard to cost, what sl.ould you say is a fair sum to 
take as the full cost of a vessel such as has been described, that is, of 500 tons and 
250 horses power ? — Built of iron, 25,000 1 . 

2S17. Sir Z). Norreys^ How much did the Lady Mary W'ood cost ? — Between 
29,000/. and 30,000/., but these fittings are very expensive, for the India passengers 
and so on. ° 



28 18. Mr. Did I understand you rightiv to say that the mail could 

be conveyed with greater certainty by steam-vessels' than bv a mail coach 
Certainly. 

2819. Do you not consider that in the passage between Brean Down and 
uaterford, there would be a considerable number of days in the year when the 
average rate of .steaming would be very much under 11 mUes an hour?— No. 

2820. Do you not consider that in the year a considerable number of passages 
betwe^en Brean Down and Waterford would be very much under 11 miles an 
hour ? — No, I should think not, and as frequently it would be the other way. 

2821. \ou do not consider there would be many under that? — No, I should 
tliink not. 

2S22. You say you are very mucli engaged with steam-boats? — Yes. 

2823. 1^0 you not find constantly that your mails are considerably behind their 
time by the steam-boats r — No, upon the Alexandrian contract they have never 
'aned between lalinonth and Gibraltar, by auy chance, more than 12 hours, and 
that only twice in two years. 

2S24. Mr. J/man.] I'hat is upon the open sear — Ves. 

2825. W’ould they not be more subject to detention in the Bristol Channel, 

rom fogs or strong winds — I should think not ; I .should think the seas in the 
.nay of Biscay, in the winter lime, would present more ciitiicuUies than doing near 
the coast. ® 

2826. Mr. Sta 7 ilcy.] How long has your Alexandrian contract existed ? — 
- eariy two years; it commenced on the 1st September 1S40. 

2827. And during ilie vvljole of that period have you never been above 12 hours 

behind time?— No. 

2S28. What is the distance ? — One thousand and twenty miles. I wisli it to 
® understood that my observations apply to tiie Alexandrian contract j upon 
jfi Peninsula contract we have old-fashioned boats, because we are paid an old- 
lashioned price. 

Sir J). Norreys,] Y'ou have been a series of prissages from Falmouth to 
ihraltar in which you have never exceeded 12 hours? — Y^es. 
hom niany passages r — Once a month each way : one out and one 

283U And you state drstinctly that out of a hundred passages of 1,000 miles, 
you have nevyr been delayed more than 12 hours between Falmouth and 
JJoraltar ? — Y’es, and that only twice. 

0-43- U 
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Captain F. W. Beechey, called in ; and Examined. 

Capt. 2832. CAN you give any opinion as to the capal)ilities of the Port of Belfast 

for a station for the Scotch mail packets ? — Having surveyed the lough minutely 

11 May 1R49. 1 think I may venture to say that I can. 

2833. What is your opinion of the late improvement made in the channel by 
the corporation ? — I consider the “ new cut,” to be tlie commencement of a plan 
•which, M’hen completed, will be of the greatest advantage to the port of Belfast, aj 
steamers and other vessels drawing 9^ feet water will then be able to get to the 
quays at any time of tide, and at all hours of the day or night; but without the 
second cut the first is of comparatively little use, as it can now be approached at 
night only, during fine weather, by placing lanterns upon the buoys in the channel 
and at low water by vessels drawing seven feet or less. Between Garmovleand 
the new cut, the channel is narrow and tortuous, and there are two shallow'places, 
having two feet less water than there is in the cut ; the first of these occurs at the 
point where the second cut will terminate, and will thus be removed by the 
finishing of the canal ; the other is anintermediate bend of the canal, which will then 
be abandoned, so that the second cut will get rid of both these obstructions, and the 
channel from the cut to Garmoyle, having then only one slight bend, will be rendered 
perfectly safe and easy at night by a shore-light, in conjunction with Ihe lights on 
the new pier ends, so that the second cut alone can ensure to Belfast an unin- 
terrupted navigation by day and night, and I look upon its completion as of the 
utmost consequence to Belfast. 

2834. Can you state the depth of water there is in the new cut at low water and 
at high water? — At low water ordinary spring-tides, or when the surface stands 
six inches above the .sill of the Corporation Dock, there are 9 i feet in the centre, 
throughout its whole extent, except towards its north-east end, where there was 
nearly a footless: but I believe this has been removed since my survey. An ordi- 
nary spring-tide rises about \i feet, so that liiere will be in the new cut at low 
water springs about g i feet, and at high water about 20 i feet. But the tides at 
Belfast are much affected by winds, and in the spring and autumn have fallen 
1 foot 3 inches below the standard above mentioned. 

283.5. From your experience, what place would you recommend as the most 
desirable, safest, and best harbour for the Scotch mail boats to run tor — If tins 
question be limited to a simple Post-office inquiry as to which two ports would' 
afford the most reg'ular and certain transmission of letters between Scotland and 
the north of Ireland, I should answer at once Cairn Ryan and Larne ; but if the 
question of passage-money and the convenience of passengers is to be taken in 
connexion, and if the Post-office arrangements can be so managed as to allow of 
the delay, and at the same time ensure to Derry, Coleraine, and other towns in the 
north, the immediate transmission of tlreir letters, which they would have by 
the route through Larne, then I should recommend Belfast and Cairn Ryan ; pro- 
vided the times of arrival at and departure from Belfast occurred always during 
day-light, and vessels drawing only seven feet water were built for this particular 
service, as passengers would object to the coach conveyance to Larne. ^ 

2836. Whatever harbour you recommend, pray state your reasons for doing so. 
— My reasons for recommending Cairn Ryan atifl Larne are, because they are 
the only two ports which are perfectly safe and accessible at all hours, and m ail 
weathers, which are so short a distance apart, anil which may be adapted to the 
purpose at a moderate expense. 



Captain Ai'thur Russell, called in ; and Examined. 

Capt. A. RuueU. 2837* Mr. Johnson^ ARE you Harbour-master at Belfast ? — I aro. 

2838. How long have you been so ? — About two years and a half. 

2839. Previous to your appointment, what were you ? — Commander of a . 

vessel nine years on the Glasgow and Belfast station, and two years upon 
Dublin, Cork, and Glasgow’ station. , 

2840. Was it before, or since, you were appointed harbour-master, j g 

new cut was opened at Belfast? — The new cut has been opened since 
harbour-master. »h n a 

2841. Will you state how long it is since it was opened? — It is more a 

. 84 *. 
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2842. You do not know the exact time?— No, I do not 

2843- What is the entire length of the intended new cut?— Nearly two English 

2844. What distance is it from Donegal quay to the head of the island ?— 
Two miles. 

2845. How much of that is open at present ?-FulI a mile; the new cut will 

take m part ot the old river, vvliicli will make another mile. 

2846. What is the width of tlie new cut?— Six hundred feet, if I recollect 
right. 

2847. W^iat is the depth at low water?— At ordinary spring-tides there would 
he 10 feet at low water m the new cut ; at very low springs nine feet 

284S. What is the depth at high water ?— The average is about -o feet in 
ordinary tides. 

2849.. Since this cut was opened, have vessels been detained in comin-in nn to 
diLned'^”"’ " moderate draught of water are scarcely ever 

of wlto ““ tide?_Not with a heavy draught 

2851. A vessel of 500 tons, with 250 horses power, could she get up to the 
quay at all times of the tide ?-If she did not draw more than nine feet wkter she 
could. 

2S52. Then, in your opinion, a vessel which did not draw more than nine feet 
water could get up to the quay at all times of the tide?— She could ■ and if thev 
go on with the steam-dredge this summer as they did last summer, vessels draw- 
ing 10 leet will get up at low water. 

2853. Is there sufficient back water in the river to keep the cut clean t— 
Quite so. ^ 

““plaint of any lodgment being made at 
the mouth of the cut?— I have not. 5 c ai 

any intention of continuing upon that cut 
now?— I should thmk they will if they can raise funds. 

2S56 Do you consider if Belfast were made a packet station, the cut would be 
completed r--I have not the least doubt but it will; at the present time I do not 
snow what the corporation mean to do, whether they mean to keep that line on, or 
to enlarge the harbour about the quays. 

2857. Is It the intention of the Belfast corporation to improve the quays before 
hnishnigthe cut?— I conceive it is; we find no difficulty in getting up now, the 
only difficulty is want of room when vessels do get up. 

285s. Is there nine feet of water at Donegal quay at low water ?— No. 

Ivoir L depth of water ? — The lower part about seven feet and a 

nair, and the upper part about six feet and a half. 

P“''‘ ^ drawing nine feet water get 

“ — bhe can come up to the entrance of Dunbar dock. There is a very good 
q ay tliere of 3110 feet, very well piled, to allow a vessel to go alongside, and it is 
ery sale ground. A vessel drawing nine feet water would lie afloat there at all 
umes 01 the tide. 

you commanded these steam-packets between 
'-'“=g'>w, have you ever been prevented making the harbour at 

“-tr- xes, at low water vvu were often. 

Not^il^'l difficulty iu entering the harbour at any time of nidit f— 

wav if i I could enter a good half-way up the channel at night, or all the 
them “““Jcd ; at present tlie buoys are too small, you cannot perceive 

”‘g“t sornetimes ; if they had the same beacons in the river going up to 
night orTid'e vessels could go up without difficulty at any time of the 

nine^W ^ttu get up at all times of the tide and night in a vessel drawing 

EOW the ' ‘’cacons were put up we should have no difficulty; in Glas- 

one vnJ up with dry stones as large as haycocks, and before you lose 

are vpr- '^hich is nearly as good as lights; at Belfast the buoys 

when daylight; they are beginning to improve them, 

lost they replace it by a 

286 ’ W 

0 4., opinion of Loch Larne ? — It is a very excellent harbour. 

u 2 3866. Whioh 



Capt. A. RusseS. 
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2866. Which should you say is tlie best hiirhour for a packet station, Belfast or 
Loch Larne ? — I should say Belfest. 

2867. Will you state your reasons ? — First, it will take from Loch Larne to 
Loch Ryan three hours and a half steamins with a good steainer. 

2868. What is the distance? — About 30 miles, anti it is about 42 nautical 
miles to Belfast; I should think one hour and a quarter further would bring a 
boat to Belfast, and if you go to Lame the coaches take three hours and a quartet 
to 00 to Belfast. 

28C9. What is the distance between Loch Larne and Belfast r— Sixteen Irish, 
or about 20 1 English miles ; but it is a very bad road, very hilly. 

2870. C/iairma?t.'\ Do you know Loch Ryau ?~I do, very well. 

2871 . How would that port suit for tlie departure of the packets ? — It would suit 
very well ; it is a harbour you can enter at all limes of the tide. 

2S72. Do you prefer it to Portpatrick ?— Ves, you cannot get out of Port- 

Patrick in bail weather. • xt t • t 

2873. Can you go into Portpatrick in a large vcs.sd r— No, I thmic not, it would 
he very difficult in had weather to take a large vessel into Portpatrick, and it is 
impossible for large vessels to anchor in safety in the harbour. 

2874. Do you know Donaghadee r— I do. 

2875. Do you consider tliat a proper packet station ?~It is a very unsafe har- 
bour in easterly winds. 

2S7(). What is the largest vessel you consider fit to run between Portpatrick 
and Donagbadee ?— I do not believe that any larger vessels than those they have 
on the station at present, could be moored in safety in the iiarbour. I do not 
think they have more than 10 feet to spare. 

2877. What is the distance between Portpatrick and Donaghadee?— Eighteen 
or nineteen miles. 

2878. Do you know the time the present vessels take r—They generally take 
from two and a half to three hours. They have been more than double that time 
often. They are very inferior packets for speed. 

2879. Are the boats generally sup|iorted by the public? — They are not. 

2880. And you consider both Portpatrick and Donaghadee unsafe harbours?— 

Yes, every nautical nmu will say so •, no man in his proper senses would run to 
either harbour in bad weather. j • u u 

2881. How do the packets manage? — They are so well acquainted with the 
harbour, and they generally have it to themselves; they carinot get out of Port- 
Patrick in bad weatlier ; they are obliged to keep the steam up in Donaghadee with 
south-east or easterly winds, and leave it as soon as they can. 

2882. Have you known the mails detained ? — Yes. 

2883. When you say you think Belfast a preft-rablu harbour, I suppose you 

speak merely with reference to the of Belfast * — 1 .spoke with reference to a 
mail station ; the harbour is so safe, and the mail likewise could be landed sooner 
than by going by the intermediate way of Larne, because they would have steam 
to Larne and three hours’ shore work. ^ 

2884. You speak with reference to the letters getting to Belfast r — Yes. 

2885. Now be so good as to state how it would uifect letters going 

places; say Ballymena and Coleraine? — It would not afiect them at all, ® 

letters for Ballymena and Coleraine would be delivered by Belfast as soon as y 
Loch Larne. , 

2886. Why need the mail go to Belfast ? — It is the safest and best harbour.^ 

2887. Mr. Jo/iuson.] Is there a cross-mail from Larne to 

I believe not ; there is as much distance between Lame and Coleraine as be we 
Belfast and Coleraine. , . 

2888. Is there any difficulty in approaching to Loch Ryan? — Loch 
by the chart the same distance which would take you from Loch Ryan into 
Larne would take you oppo.site the Blackhead, in Belfast Loch, and one 

a quarter would take you up to the quay of Belfast from tliere ; I have steam 
in a boat from Blackhead up to the quay in an hour and a quarter often. 

2889. Chairman^ How long do you think the best description 

■which make an average of 10 miles an hour, would be running from Loc ^ 
Belfast quay ? — She w’ould not be more than four and a quarter, or four an 
hours. _ n Qoe 

2890. And how long would the same steam-boat be running to Larn 

hour and a quarter less. Po 
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2891. Do you know ihe Maiden Kocks?— Yes. Capt. A. Musstll. 

2S92. Would they be in the way of running into Loch Larne ? — Not at all. 

2893. Are they well lighted ? — Yes. 11 May 1842. 

2894. Can you see Copeland lights at the same time that you see the Corsewill 
lights'?— Yes. 

'’2895. Can you see the Copeland, the Corsewill, and the Maiden Rock lights 
at the same time? — Yes. 

2896. Mr* Johnson.'] What depth of w-ater is there in Loch Larne at low 
water?— You can anchor in safety in 15 feet. 

2897. Up to the town?— No; where the vessels anchor in the bay; the town 
is quite dry at low water. 

2S98. Chairman.] Tlien what you said with reference to Belfast applies chiefly 
to the commercial intercourse ; do you think it would be the best packet station 
for commercial purposes? — I think it would he for safety also. 

2899. What is the nature of the anchorage in Loch Larne ? — It is very good. 

2900. Mr. Johnson.] Whut is the nature of the anchorage in Belfast? — Very 
good ; it is all soft blue clay fur the most part, 

2goi. Chairman.] You have heard the vessel described of from 500 to 600 tons, 
acd from 250 to 300 horses pow'er, what should you tliink the fair average speed 
of a vessel of that description, built of iron, would be ? — Twelve nautical miles in 
ordinary ueatlier. At present they are giving very great power to tiie iron 
steamers running from the Clyde, and X have been on board the Princess Royal 
and the Prince of Wales. She is not quite so large as the Princess Royal, hut 
she has very great power. She is nearly a horse power to every ton re«ister. I 
do not think she is more than 300 tons, and she is of 250 horses power. 

2902. What would site do? — About 14 English miles an hour. 

2903. What should you conceive a fair average to give a vessel of that descrip- 
tion, taking one time with anotlier ?— I should think, one time with another, it would 
be 10 j knots or 11 knots an hour. 

2904. What is the lowe.st speed you think a vessel of that sort could be brought 
to in a heavy gale, and a heavy head sea? — I have been brought down to four 
knots an hour with 200 horses power, in a very heavy gale; but I conceive that 
vessels of 250 or 300 horses pow'er would seldom be brought down to less than six 
knots. 

2905. And that under very extraordinary circumstances ? — Yes. 

2906. Do you think, in a passage of 180 nautical miles, if you were to give 
10 miles an hour, that is 20 hours, and three hours for a margin, the passage could 
be made with certainty ? — Yes ; they could do it very easily. 

2907. How many vessels do you think would perform that duty, making one 
passage each way every day? — For such an establishment the Post-office would 
require three boats, one to lie-hy and two running. 

290S. Do you think three boats would be enough? — I do ; quite enough. 

2909. They must have a spare one in case of accident ? — Yes. 

2910. But 3'ou think three would be enough? — I do, quite enough; if they 
gave it by contract they would make two do. 

2911. What do you think would be the cost of those vessels ? — 1 think you 
^oulcl get them for 20,000 Z. or 22,oooZ. The Prince of Wales was offered to me 
or 20,000/., and I think she could be got for a little less. 

2912. AVhat is her tonnage and power? — She is about 250 horses power, and 
a^ut 300 tons register, taking aw’ay the engine-room ; including the engine room, 
sae Would measure one-third more. 

2913* That is just the description of vessel which would suit from the Bristol 
be Ireland ? — She would ; she would be the best vessel that could possibly 

2914. What draught of water has she ? — With her coals on board, and water in 
boilers, she does not draw more than seven feet. 

2915. Does she roll much ? — No ; she has too much speed for that: a vessel of 
reat speed does not roll. 

^To/iTi^on.] Then such a vessel could get up the harbour of Belfast? — 

29*7* In the present stale of the harbour? — Yes. 

T Ckah'man.] How long do you think such a vessel would be going from 
^ Ryan to Loch Larne? — Three hours. 

u 3 2919. How 
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12919. How long do you think such a vessel would be going from Loch R 
Belfast quay? — Four hours. ° y^n to 

2920. There would be an hour’s difference?— Yes; with a boat such Tl 
scribed, I never steamed more than 10 knots; but within the last vea 
they have increased the power greatly, and consequently added to tiie sneed^ 

2921. Do you conceive a vessel of that sort could with safety go over'a b 
three miles up a river wliere there is considerable sea, and wliere the lowest 

at spring-tides is 12 feet? — Almost at all times she could ; but with a o- 
wind right in the harbour, and a heavy sea on the bar, it would not be n H ° 
to attempt it at dead low water. Speaking of Waterford IJarliour, I understand 
bar is a very narrow ridge, and it might be easily removed if they were to di»do^ 
as they have done at Dublin. The bar at Dublin was cleared away four or" fiT’ 
years ago, and has never filled up since. ® 

2922. Mr. Johnson^ Are the tides much affected by the winds in Belfast Ha 

hour? — Coiisideraldy; northerly and easterly gales have the effect of lowerfn* 
tlie tides very much in Belfast, and the south and south-west winds of raisin° 
them. ® 

2923. Mr. Reade.'] What size vessel would you recommend between Loch 
Ryan and Belfast? — If you give a vessel sufficient power to attain the speed of 
10 miles an hour, she must be a vessel of considerable size to carry that power. 

2924. Would you recommend so large a vessel as 500 tons to us? No. 

2925. What tonnage would you recommend ? — I should say 200 tons register 
would be sufficient; that would be 300 tons cai-peuters' measurement. If you 
speak of register tonnage, you must take about one-third oft'. 

2926. You would recommend a smaller description of vessels than would be 
used between Waterford and Bristol ?— Yes. 

2927. Could such vessels be got for about 15,000/. — Yes. 

2928. Chainmn.] Would those vessels perform the duty efficiently ?— They 
would. 

2929. How many vessels would it take to run backwards and forwards once a 
day each way ? — Two. 

2930. Would two be enough? — Yes; one could do it very easily. 

2931. How many have they between Portpatrick and Donaghadee ?— I think 
iwo. 

2932. You think the vessels now employed between Portpatrick and Donagha- 
dee M’ould not be the proper class of vessels ? — No, I think not. 



Mr. James Boyle, called in ; and Examined. 

2 P 33 - Chamnan."] ARE you a Civil Engineer? — Yes ; I have been pracUsing as 
such for some time. 

2934. Have you examined Loch Ryan and Loch Larne?— I am acquainted 
with Loch Ryan, but 1 have been residing at Loch Larne for three years, and have 
been employed by the Ordnance department in collecting statistical, historical, and 
topographical information ; it was one of my quarters when employed in the north 
of Ireland. 

2935* Oan you state your opinion as to the capabilities of Loch Larne as a 
packet station ? — It is accessible under alt points, and in any state of the tide, to 
vessels, even at low water, of springs, drawing 15 feet. 

2936. Are you aware of any pier being at Loch Larne ?— I am. _ 

2937* Is that approachable at all times? — There is one wooden jetty which is 
approachable at all times, even at low water spring-tides, for a vessel drawing l 5 
feet. J am at present engaged in extending anotlier pier, which will accoram^^^j® 
vessels drawing 1 8 feet water, and which will present a frontage of 7 ® ^ 

will be completed in two months. ^ 

2935. Will that be a proper place for the embarkation of carriages and horses. 

It will be sufficiently convenient for such purposes. . -.l 

2939 ' aware of any vessels having repeated the call at that jetty wi 

out difficulty? — The steamer from Port Rush to Liverpool touches at Larne, an 
has called there twice a week for four years, if not more, and has never 
any difficulty in approaching it, and there are always vessels of some descripu 
alongside of it ; they have never been driven away or sustained any injury. 

2940. Has the steamer always been able to take in her cargo?— Yes; . 
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occasion the jetty had met with .some little accident and she did not approach it 
but not from any difficulty as to weather or any other cause. ^ ’ 

jg4l. Can you, from your acquaintance with the localitira, give any opinion as 
to the convenience it would be as regards the distribution of letters the packet 
station being at Larne, as conqiared with Belfast .i— It is tlie nearest port for a con 
sidcrable distance to the great leading line of road between Belfast and Deny and 
I conceive it would be tlie most desirable place for the landino of letters 

2942. Would there be a great delay from the letters getTiiia to Belfast from 

Scotland, by being landed at Lodi Larne ?— My opinion is, that the letters would 
arrive with a greater degree of certainty and punctuality at Belfast by wav of 
Larne, than if they were landed direct at Belfast. ’ 

2943. How long need it take to go by land from Larne to Belfast?— The 
distance is 16 Irish, or 21 English miles; at present it takes between two and a 
quarter and two and a half hours ; that time will be diminished in consequence of 
the improvements which are at [iresent taking place on the road 

2944- Did you hear Mr. Russell state tha"t he iboiigin it would take one hour 
longer to go by steam to Belfast than to Loch Larne ?— Yes ; my opinion is it 
would take nearly an hour and three quarters more, the distance alone bei’nu 
considered. ® 

2945. What is the difference of distance 1'— The entrance of Loch Larne is 
nearer to Loch Ryan than the entrance of Belfast Loch is. 

2946. What is the distance between Loch Ryan and Loch Larne ?— Thirty-one 

miles. " ^ 



2947. What is the distance between Loch Ryan and Belfast?— Pursuino the 
Windings of the channel, it is 43 miles. ' ” 

294S. And is it your opinion that it would take a vessel one hour and three 
quartets to mt^e those 12 miles ?— Yes ; the navigation of the Belfast channel 
being more difficult, and taking into consideration the delay which has been so 
often experienced in navigating the channel. 

2949. A vessel could not go full steam up the channel, is that what you 
mean: — Ves. 

2050. 'Ihen I am to understand you that, in your opinion, the letters would get 
aiiuosl as soon to Belfast by landing at Larne, as if they were to go direct to 
Bellast.r— My opinion is, that they would get there quite as soon if landed at 
harne as if taken direct to Belfast. 

2951- Can you give the Committee any notion of the capabilities ofLoch Ryan ? 

lam not sufficiently acquainted with it to state so precisely as I should wish 



2952. Have you any reason to doubt that it might he made a good packet 
1 lion r I should state that so far as I know, it is accessible at all times of the 
1 e to vessels drawing from 14 to 15 feet water, and I am also under the impres- 
.non that at a place called Cairn-ryan, a small village about four miles north of 
■ tranrier, there is a facility for constructing a jetty for the accomiiiodation of mail- 
packets at a moderate expense. 

la what would be the expense of making a convenient 

iJding-place at Loch Ryan for mail-packets to land at all times?— It occurred to 
me that an expense of not more than 4,000 /. would be required. 

295^. What would be the expense of making a sufficient landing-place at Locli 
th/r ^ landing-place for the accommodation of steam-packets, such as 
at require, would be constructed for from 4,000 i. to 6,000 /. 

Q • I”®’ ^ supposing one quite unconnected with either of the present piers 



Would there be any extraordinary expense required in 
fealv n Ballymena ?— No ; a line of road, per- 

iDclinatf'''’ completed; I dare say by this time it is opened; the 

which, although in a mountainous country, do not exceed 1 in 24. 
westvM I f **■ What road are you speaking of?~It passes immediately 

am trom Kilwaughter Castle to the westward of the Valley of Glenwhirry. 
Belfast a spoke of an improvement taking place between 

1 improvements are going on at present ?— The ground has 



i«en t ’ improvements i 

commTnr ,4^ those improvements, and they may have already 

2ncR u ’ • ^ aware that the presentment has been passed. 

2o^n' Passed the grand jury ?— It has. 

y59- J?or the whole line ?— There is only a small portion required. 



Has it passed the grand jury ? — It has. 



0 ‘ 43 - 



u 4 2960. Chairman.l 
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James Bi.yle. 2g6o. Chainmm.] Do you kno\y anything of the approiidies to Locii Piva!!*- 

— I know the line from Portpatvick to Luke Larne, and from Lake Lurne b 

11 May 1842. Glasgow. 

2961. There is a railroad from Glasgow to Ayr, is there not? — Yes. 

29G2. And is there a good road from Ayr to Loch Uyan ?— There is- the 
greatest portion of it is a recently constructed road, at Last within a few years 
and improved system. 

2963. Mr. Johnson.'] What time would it take letters from Loch Ryan to reach 
Belhust by Loch Larne? — Assuming the rate of stCHiniug from Loch Ryan to Lodi 
Larne to be 30 miles an hour, I should suy from five and a quarter to five and 
a half hours. 

2964. What time would lie occupied between Loch Ryan and Belfast, assum- 
ing the same rale of steaming? — Under the .same circumsiunces I should say 
from three quarters of an hour to an hour and a quarter. 

2965. CJuih'mim.] Do you think any private parties would, in the event ofLocli 
]Larne being made the packet station, make tlie necessary landing-placcsr— I 
cannot take upon myself to say that. 

2966. You do not kuovv that? — My opinion is that they would not. 

29G7. Do yon know the harbours of Portpatrick and Donagliadce ? — Ido. 
2968. Do you con.sider them safe iuirbours and sufficient for packet stations?— 

By no means, especially that of Portj>alnck. 

29C9. Are ihey capable of hohling v(is.sels of a size sufficient to make the pas- 
sage at all times r — No ; I should say the harbour at Portjiatrick is not sufficienilv 
large to contain a vessel of sufficient size. 

2970. Have you ever known a packet detained there by bad weather?— I am 
aware of the detention of the letters by tlie packet, but not from my own persona! 
observation. 

J2971. Do you consider tlie packets themselves sufficient for theservice they are 
employed in? — I do not, considering tlie sea which sets in, and the winds to wtiich 
the ports are exposed, particularly Portpalrick. 

2972. Is that the general feeling of the public in that district of country ?— It is 
the general opinion of all I have ever met who have sailed by those packets, and 
the time they require to mako the passcage is the best proof of it. 

2973. You have no local interest I presume in this matter, you have been em- 
ployed by the Ordnance ? — I ijave been employed by the Ordnance ; I have been 
out of their employment for some time j I am now constructing some works at 
Larne, on the property of a friend of mine ; I have no property myself and no 
interest in the neighbourhood. 

2974. You think it would be a great public advantage if there were a proper 
description of packets, and proper places of landing made on both sides r— 1 con- 
ceive it would he a public advantage from the opinions of those who have spoken 
to me on the subject, and also from the number of memorials which have 
forwarded upon the subject. 

2975. Do you know w-hether Loch Ryan is easily approachable ‘ 

southward, Carlisle and that directit)nr — It i.s equally approachable w'Jtli ror* 

Patrick, because it is the route of the mails from p{)itpatrick to Glasgow, an 
of course they must pass through it on tlicir way. It is an excellent road. 

2976. Mr. Ueaclef] Do you conceive the station being placed at Loch rcf> 

would answer the county of Down as well as tlie station being placed at lie as ^ 
— Assuming the letters would arrive in Belfast in as short a time, and ‘ 

punctuality than they would by being landed at Belfast, it of course must anect 
county of Dow u in a similar degree with Belfast, 



Mr. James M. Jlendel, called in ; and Examined. 

UT.J.M.BenM, 2977. Mr. Vivian.] WERE you employed by the Postmaster-generanajj® 
autumn of 1 83G, to survey the Old and New Passage across the Severn. 

2978. What was the object of that survey? — Tlie object was 
practicability of establishing the same kind of floating bridge there, (tna 
bottomed vessel moved across the ferry upon chaims) that had been so 
before established across the Hamoaze, at Plymouth. 

2979. Was the survey made by you?— It was. Jeadtoth? 

2980. To what extent was the survey ? — It extended from Aust 
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southern extremity of the English Stones, embracing the two ferries at Aust Passage 
and New Passage. 

2981. Did you make any report to the Postmaster-general of the result of 
your survey ? — I did. 

2983. Was the report accompanied with plans and estimates? — It was. 

2983. Have you a copy of the report and estimate ? — I have. 

2984. Have you copies of the plans ? — I have. 

2905. Do you feel at liberty to furnish the Committee with such copies ? — I 
cao lay them before the Committee with the sanction of the Postmaster-general. 
29S6. Have you the report and estimate with you? — I have. 

[" The same Koei'e read, as follows .•] 

My Lord, 

Having received your Lordship’s directions through George Lewis, esquire, to inspect 
the Old and New Passages across the Severn, and report my opinion on the practicability 
of establishing a floating bridge at either of those ferries. 1 proceeded to make the exami- 
nation in September last, during the equinoxes. The weather having been more than 
usually stormy, I had an opportunity of witnessing the difficulties which attach to these 
ferries under the most trying circumstances. These appeared so formidable that I deemed 
it necessary before coming to any decision to have suiweys and map.s made of the site.s of 
both fen-ies. For this purpose I sent my assistant Mr. Greaves (in whose accuracy I could 
fully rely), the first week in October ; and tliough I have given the proceedings ray active 
superintendence, yet owing to the difficulties of the work, and the unfavourable season of 
the year, it is only within the last fortiright that he has been able to furnish me with the 
necessaiy information and maps. Tlie maps pj'cpared by Mr. Greaves, and wliich accom- 
pany this report, are, 1st. The river from the “ English Stones,” to “ Oldbury Sands, " show- 
ing the relative position of the Old and New Piissagcs. 2nd. The site of the New Passage on 
a large scale, showing, in detail, the rocks, sanrl-baitks, and low-water channels, which so 
peculiarly characterise the site of this ferry ; and 3d. The site of the Old Passage on the same 
scale, and showing in like detail the rocks, &c. w'hich exist in the line of this ferry. 
The New Passage, from its being the most direct route into South Wales, first occupied my 
attention. It crosses the Severn from a point on the Gloucestershire shore, 10 J miles 
from the post-office, Bristol, to Black Rock, on the Monmouthshire shore. The width of 
the river between these points being 11,200 feet, or 2 miles at high water, and 8,600 feet, 
or miles at low water. It will be seen, on reference to the accompanying maps, Nos. 1 and 
2, that two-thirds of the passage lie between the “ English Stones” and the “ Dun Saud- 
Bank.” From half-flood to half-ebb, six hours each day, or rather each tide, there is 
sufficient water over these rocks and sands for the largest class of vessels used on the ferry, 
and there is then no difficulty in making a passage ; hut from half-ebb to half-flood the 
boats are necessarily confined to the narrow channel between the rocks and the sand-bank, 
through M’hich the ebb-tide rushes with a velocity of 7 J to 8 ^ knots an hour, and a passage 
cannot be made against it except in strong and favourable winds. Passing out of this 
channel, which runs in the line of the ferry', its courae lies directly across the head of the 
“ Shoots,” another narrow channel, cut through the rocks to a depth of 50 to CO feet below 
low water by the violence of the stream. 1 have ascertained that the flood-tide rushes 
through this channel with a velocity of 0 to JO ^ knots an hour, and the ebb from 8 to 9 
knots an hour. Fj-om the violence of tliose currents, it often happens that the passage- 
boats are drawn down the “ Shoots ” by the ebb-tide and earned round the “ Dun Sands ” 
by the flood-tide. These difficulties render the passage at this feriy uncertain ibr at least 
five hours each tide. The Old Passage, or, as it is move commonly called, “ Aust Passage,” 
is just two miles higher up the river than the New Passage. From the post-office, Bristol, 
to this feriy, is a little more than 12 miles. Its width at liigh water from the pier at Aust 
to that at Beachley is 6,800 feet, or 1 J mile, and at low water 4,70U feet, or nine-tenths of a 
mile. 

It will be observed, on reference to the map, No. 3, that the character of the river at this 
place is much the same both at high and low water, being confined to one channel at all 
periods of the tide. It will also be seen that the line of ferry is not like the New Passage 
directly across the stream, but has a considerable obliquity, and although lying between 
two locks, called the “ Lower Bench” and “ Upper Bench,” these do not occasion any 
interruption or uncertainty in the passage of the feny-boats, for upon the last of the ebb and 
^t of the flood, when there is not sufficient water over them, the passage can be made 
on either side. By a series of accurate measurements, I have ascertained that the velocity 
of flood-tide at tlie site of this ferry ranges from 6 ^ to 8 knots an hour, and that the ebo 
^ges from 4 J to 6 knots. It rarely happens that this ierry is impasBitble, but a delay of 
wo or three hoars frequently occurs when the wind and tide are strong together, for then 
Oven the steam-boat kept upon this feny cannot stem the stream of flood-tide, which here, 
os at the new passage, is the sti-ongest ; for it is one of the peculiarities of the Severn tide, 
flows five hours and ebbs seven. From this brief description of the two ferries the 
blowing comparison may be drawn • 

Width of the New Passage at high water, 11,200 feet or 2^ miles. 

Ditto of the Old Passage at high water, 6,800 feet or 1^ mile. 

Ditto of the New Passage at low water, 8,600 feet or 1 A mile. 

0.43. X Width 



Mr. J. M. Revdd. 



11 May 1842. 



See Plan, No. 2. 
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Width of the Old Passage at low water, 4,700 feet or mile. 

The Old Passage shorter tlian the New Passage at high water, 5,4oo feet 
Ditto at low water, 3,900 feet or.£g mile. ’ 

The strongest current at the New Passage, 0 to 10^ knots per hour. 
Ditto at the Old Passage, 6 J to 8 ditto. 

Difference in favour of the Old Passage, 2 1 knots an hour. 

The greatest depth at low water at the New Passage is 80 feet. 

Ditto at the Old Passage, 48 feet. 

Or less than the New Passage, 12 feet. 



or 1 mile. 



The rise and fall of the tide is so nearly alike at each ferry, that the difference i<i n/.* ...l 
stating; spring tides vary from 42 to 48 feet, and neap tides from 27 to 3*2 feet p? 
Passages are alike exposed to the prevailing winds from S. W. and N.E., but ffom «]) th 
points the Old Passage is the most sheltered. From a careful consideration of the Dpr° r 
features of the localities of these feiTies, of which the foregoing is a summary only I a 
opinion that it is impracticable, having reference to expense, to establish a floatin/bridT f 
the New Passage, but that the Old Passage affords a safe and eligible, site for such abnd/^ 
though even there, to insure its permanency and efficiency, its cost would be cousiderahl? 
as will appear by the accompanying estimates. The site selected as shown on the mans 
Nos. 1 and 3, is from St. Tecla’s Island, which forms the extreme point of the Beachfev 
shore, to the old pier just south of Aust Head. Upon this line the brido-e would be leal 
affected by the cuirents both of the flood and ebb tide, would be unimpeded by rocks 
or shallows at all times of tide ; the lairding-places would be in the most sheltered situa- 
tions which the shores afford, with rocks for their foundations, and lastly, the bed ofthe 
river being free from rocks, the chains of the bridge would not be endangered. The accom 
panying isometrical view of the proposed design will show in detail the several works Icoa- 
sider necessary, which are as follow : two bridges 150 feet long and 75 feet wide, each worked 
by two steam-engines of 25 horse power on two chains of two inches diameter. One landino'- 
place on each side, rising from low water to five feet above high-water mark, at an easy iu- 
clination ; buildings on each plane for sheltering canriages, &c. that may arrive during the in- 
tervals of the crossing of the bridge, with residences for the .superintendent, toll collectors 
and servants of the establishment; lastly, road approaches from Beachley to the plane on 
St. Tecla’s Island, and from the plane at Aust Head to the present road at the Passage Inn • 
formed under the cliff and secured from the river by a sufficient wall and parapet. It will be 
observed that I propose to connect the landing-place on the Aust shore with the intended 
road under the cliff by a suspended roadway ; which may require explanation. Duringthe 
last hour and a half of flewd-tide the current sets with great violence along this shore and 
round Aust Head. A solid pier or roadway run off from the cliffs to low-water mark would 
throw this current from its present course directly across the landing-place, much to its detri- 
ment and the inconvenience of the traffic to and from the bridge ; by leaving one large passage 
between the plane and the shore we shall avoid this evil, and obtain the landing-places on 
each side without contracting the channel of the river to an extent that could increase its 
current. In the plan, I have shown the small channel between St. Tecla’s Island and the 
mam land stopped with a solid wall, believing it would, in that case, be advantageous. 
The construction of the plane, however, would decide whether it had better be left open and 
the road canned over anarch ; I have therefore added so much to the estimate for these works 
as would admit of the substitution of an arch without increasing the total amount. I pro- 
pose two bridges, finding from experience that it is essential to the uninterrupted accommo- 
dation of the public ; whilst, by giving opportunity for frequent inspection and immediate 
repair, the annual disbursements and general depreciation are lessened. In preparing the 
following estimates, I have supposed the several works to be done in the best possible manner 
for durability and convenience. 



Estimate. 



t. 

Road approach from Beachley - 1,165 

Wails and embankment across the Sound - - _ _ - - 10,473 

Landing-place on St. Tecla’s Island, with buildings, &c. &c. &c. - - 37,301 

Landing-place at the Aust shore, with buildings - - _ _ . . 41,742 

Suspension bridge to connect the plane and road approach - - - 

Road approach under Aust cliffs - - _ . 1 _ _ . _ 4,446 

Two bridges complete, with steam-engines, machinery, and chains _ - - 27,268 



129,242 

Contingencies, Superintendence, &c. &c. - - • 20,000 

£. 149,242 



The Annual Disbursements would be as follows : 

General depreciation and incidental repairs _ _ _ _ - 

Fuel, oil, tallow and hemp, for steam-engines, andlighting the bridges and a 
balanes and wages for superintendent, toll-collector, engine men, &c. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON POST-OFFICE COMMUNICATION. 



Mr. J. M. Rt»M. 



n May 1843.1 



2987. Inform the Committee if you are of the same opinion now as at the time 
of making your report? — I am decidedly so. 

2988. Efave you since the date of the report constructed further works of the 
kind you there recommend for the Ausl Perry? — Several. 

2989. Has your experience since the date of your report in 1S38 confirmed the 
efficiency and economy of your steam floating bridges ?— Most decidedly. 

2990. I have reason to believe that Mr. Cubitt, in a letter to a gentleman in 
Wales, has expressed an opinion upon the subject in the followimr terms : “ With 
respect to the improvement of the Old Passage, I never yet made's! plan for cross- 
ing the Aust or the New Passage, at the Bristol Channel ; but my notion of the 
thing, to which you are welcome, together with any further information I can hand 
on the subject, is as follows, viz. : To carry the roadway from the shore on either 
side towards the mid-channel upon rough stone piers and arches, founded on the 
rock, straight or crooked as the rocks might be, and at just such height or level 
that the highest tides would never reach the summit of the arches ; and on reach- 
ing the mid-channel, or navigable watercourse, to carry the road down to the edge 
of the lowest low water on each side, at a slope of 12 to 1, and which or part 
of which slope would be the only part of the road touched by the tides. Then to 
cross the tidal or navigable passage by one of Reudel’s floating steam bridges as 
they are called, which he has adopted with so much success at Plymouth and 
Gosport, and is now doing for the Hoogly at Calcutta. This I lake to be the 
best and cheapest, and most practicable way of improving the Bristol Channel at 
the lowest possible point without interrupting the flow of the tide or the naviga- 
tion. Now does the plan, as here proposed by Mr. Cubitt, differ materially from 
that which you recommend in your report?— Not much ; I did not recommend 
the construction of arches over the English Stones, because I felt that would be 
obstructing the navigation of the stream, which must raise opposition. I proposed 
a plan at Aust, where no such necessity for arches occurred, and where it appeared 
to me the site was, generally speaking, more favourable for the efRcient establish- 
tnent of a communication of that kind than any other part of the Bristol Channel 
or nver Severn. 

2991. Was your report favourable to the construction of a floating bridge at 
the Old Passage?— Decidedly so. 

2992. Do you think the plan that is here proposed by Mr. Cubitt, of extending 

e piers, could be adopted, so as to reduce the width of your floating bridge? — 

ost undoubtedly, if the parties interested in the navigation did not oppose the 

ptan, on the ground of its being an improper obstruction. 

^ 993 * Sir Denham No 7 Teys.'\ It has been objected to this system of bridges, 
w ere they have to cross any estuary which is liable to considerable roughness of 
Waves, that there would not be sufficient buoyancy, owing to the weight of the 
c ams, so as almost to throw them under water, and to make the passengers wet 
D uncomfortable ; do you apprehend there would be inconvenience from that 
ause . I do not. It is no longer a matter of opinion ; in fact, it is not so. 

“ 994 * Will you refer to places where it has been in use? — Yes. In the first 
pace, I vvill refer to the thing as matter of theory. The heaviest chains you can 
y possibility employ (unless you employ iron uselessly) bear no proportion to the 
^ nnage of the vessel ; and you might say precisely in the same wav, that a fii’st- 
and stern would be swamped. We all know very well that is 
0 be case ; a vessel of this kind rises to the sea precisely in the same way as 
and th 7®ssel, where her cables are in proportion to her lonnage, would rise, 
rp« It ^ inconvenience of the kind mentioned. But I can state the 

tcin^ Poetically. It has happened in Plymouth, when I have myself been on the 
0 the Quicksilver mail, which goes from London to Falmouth through Ply- 
X 2 mouth, 



Supposing the bridge and the other works to be constructed and managed in the perfect wav 
contemplated by the foregoing estimates, the accommodation it would afford would be little 
ioferior to a fixed bridge, and there is no doubt that the Passage would become one of the 
greatest thoroughfares of the kmd_ m the kingdom. For the further improvement of the 
road into South Wales, a suspension bridge might be easily thrown across the Wye at 
Hewen’s Rock, which with the improvements that may be made in the road from Bristol to 
Aust, would reduce the distance from Bristol to Newport, by way of Aust, to within 30 miles 
or only two miles farther than the route by the New Passage. In conclusion, I have the 
honour to report that the service of Bulton Ferry might becaivied on by a modification of 
the plan now proposed for Aust Ferry, at a cost not exceeding 10,000 1. 

I have, &c. 

Plymouth, 31 January 1837. (signed) Jama M. Rendel 
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^p. .7. flf. lifinrfrl. a-kijii 

mouth, crossing the bridge at Tor Point, that the sea has been so ronal ih 
1 1 May 1842. vessels in ordinary were dragging their moorings, and nothing of the 

occurred ; the little surf which was thrown up passed directly over the v 
the passengers on the top of the mail coach did not, one of them, leave the' ^ 
She is not wet in the least. That partially arises from the build of tlie"^ 
the side is made to meet the surf and turn it off. > 

2995. They are flat-bottomed ? — Yes. 

2996. Y'ou do not find, iu proportion to the length, a greater buoyanev N . 

none that we have built draw more than three feet water, and thev^a 
buoyant. Tliose we have built for Calcutta are the largest; they are 08 for ^ 
length and 6,8 feet in width, and tliey only draw, with everything on board chai'" 
and all, two feet nine inches water. ’ 

2997. Mr. Morgm.] Your plan is to cross the Severn from Anst to Beachlev! 
— hrom rVust Rock to St. Tecla’s Island, taking the current obliquely. 

299S. Where is that? — At Beacliley Head. 

2999. Do you propose any means of crossing the river Wye ?— I observed iu mv 
report, that if a road into South Wales should he a matter of great importance to 
the Post-olBce, then it might he prudent to contemplate the con'stractioii of a small 
suspension bridge across the Wye, at Hewen’s Rock, which is close to Beachlev 

3000. The mail, in that case, would not go through Chepstow ?— No. 

3001. Will not the piers, which you propose on each side of the ferry, interfere 
very much, with tile rise and fall of the tide, with the flow of the water?— Not in the 
least, as designed. 

3002. Mr. Vivian.] Were yon employed by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 

Woods, &c. ill 1838, to make a survey of the Severn, in the neighbourhood of 
Newnhain ? — I was. 

3003. Did you in consequence make that survey, and to what extent ?— I made 
the survey, and it extended from Framilode Ferry, about 1 1 miles below Gloucester, 
to vSharpuess Point, which is the entrance of the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, 
and including the three passages of Framilode, Newnhain, and Purton, embracing 
a length of the Severn of 13 miles. 

3004. What was the result of your inquiry ? — The recommendation of a sus- 
pension bridge at Newnham. 

3005* Nave you copies of your plans and report, as forwarded to the Comtnis- 
sioners of Woods ? — I have a copy of the report. 

3006. What is the date of tiiat report? — Fourteenth December 1838. 

Appendix, 3007. Hand it in, if you please ?—{The same was handed in.) 

^ ■ 300S. Has anything been done in consequence of that report Nothing. 

3009. Now, I observe on the plan attached to that report, that the Cheltenham 
and Great Western Railway, from the mouth of the Stroud valley, diverges from 
the north towards Gloucester? — It does. 

3010. Supposing a railway were carried from the Cheltenham and Great Western 
Railway, into Wales, at what point would it turnoff? — Supposing a bridge to 
be built at Newnham, it would, I should imagine, branch off at Stroud, avoiding 
the circuitous route by Gloucester. 

3011. What is the distance from the point where it branches off to Gloucester, 
to Newnham ? — About three miles. 

3012. What is the distance from London to that point? — I believe it is about 
97 or 98 miles. 

30*3* supposing that railway to be constructed, the whole distance from 

London to Newnham would be 100 miles?— About 100 miles. 

3014. Do you know the distance from Newnham to Swansea, by the coast road ? 
— I believe about go miles. 

3015. Are you sufficiently acquainted with the line of country to express an 
opinion as to whether it is well adapted to a railway ?— Yes; I should think 
better than any other part of that district. 

3016. What description of country does it pass through, as regards its minei^I 
productions and manufacturing and agricultural importance? — You can hardly, 
as regards tlie commercial and mining interests of that district, get a more favour- 
able line. 

3017- Are there any engineering difficulties on the line ■?— Of course difficulties 
in the construction of a railway will all be comparative ; compared with any other 
hue you could get through South Wales, I should say that would be the least diffi- 
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cult; and I would go further and say, compared with the majority of railroads 
which have been made, there are fewer difficulties upon that line than any other. 

3018. Could a railway be carried over the bridge at Newnliam without inter- 
fering with the navigation of the Severn ? — Undoubtedly. 

3019. Could a heavy railway train pass over that bridge in safety ?--Unques- 
Uonably. 

3020. Mr. Morgan:] Have you ever contemplated crossing the Severn from 

Aiist to the Monmouthshire shore, below the mouth of the Wye, with one of your 
floating bridges ? — I have not, but I think it is very possible to be accomplished. 
It would be avoiding a suspension bridge, but it would of course be incurring a 
greater length of passage. “ 

3021. You have never contemplated that, and therefore have never examined 
the eligibility of it? — No. 

3022. '^iuSlayilcy:] How' would you cross the Wye above Chepstow, by the 

railway ? — I have not considered that ; Mr. Brunei made a survey of the line and 
I have seen his drawings. ’ 

Mr. George Nfow, called in; and further Examined. 

3023. Chairman.] WILL you give us the time it takes a letter going from 
Glasgow to Belfast, by the present arrangement? — A letter leaving Glasgow on 
Monday at 4 p. M. would go by railway to Ayr, from thence to Portpatrick by 
coach, which it would reach at six a.m., and arrive by the packet at Donaghadee 
at nine, and be in Belfast at about noon the next day. 

3024. In the event of a mail establishment being formed at Loch Ryan, can 

you state the time a letter would take from Glasgow to Belfast by that point? 

I do not exactly know the position of Loch Ryan, but I should think there would 
be no great difference between that and Portpatrick. 

3025. Do you receive any official account of the detention of the packets at 
Ponpatrick ? — 1 should not see such returns. 

3026. You have an account of the times of arrival of the mail-coach? Yes; 
I can state the mail from Donaghadee to Portpatrick has frequently arrived late,' 
and we have been obliged to express it up to Glasgow. 

3027. Mr. W. Johnson.] Can you state that the Scotch mail has frequently 
arrived late at Belfast?— I cannot state that from my own knowledge. 

3028. You have no return from which that appears? — No; that would be a 
packet return. 

3029. Is there any mail between Loch Larne and Ballymena^ — I am not 
aware of that ; there is a mail from Belfast to Larne. 

3030. Is there a mail from Larne to Coleraine? — I cannot say. 

303^- Chah'man.] Are you aware of any representations having been made to 
the Post-office, of the inconvenience of the present arrangements between Port- 
patrick and Donaghadee ? — I am. 

3032. Do you believe those representations to be well founded? — That question 
has irot come before me officially ; I know that in fact such complaints have been 
made. 

3 <^ 33 - Mr. Vivian.] Can you furnish the Committee with the time-bills of the 
Mail from London to Hobb’s Point, by Bristol and Swansea, and from London to 
nobb’s Point, by Gloucester and Brecon ? — They are as follow. 



London via Bristol and Hobb’s Point Time Bill. 



M. I?. 

4 


U. M. 

35 


Despatched from the General Post Office at. 
Arrived at Paddington at - 


8 0 p.m. 

8 35 


118 2 


4 10 


off 

Arrived at Bristol station at - - - 


8 55 

1 6a.m. 


12 4 


1 18 


Per Coach. 

Despatched from the Post Office, Bristol, at 
Arrived at Aust passage at . - - 


G Oa.m. 
7 18 


3 Q 


30 

25 


Thirty minutes allowed' for crossing ; 

Arrived at Beachley at---- 
Arrived at Chepstow at - . - - 


7 48 

8 13 


«43. 




X 3 


(continued) 



Mr. J, M. RendeJ, 



11 May 1843. 



Mr. Georgt Siov. 
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Mr. George Stow. ^ 


II. M. 






16 - 1 


1 39 


Arrived at Newport at - - - _ i 




11 May 1842 . 12 2 


1 17 


Arrived at Cardiff at - 


0 52a.m. 


8 a ' 


55 


Arrived at the Aubery Arms at - 




4 


25 


Arrived at Cowbridge at - , 




12 4 


1 19 


Arrived at Pyle Inn at - - - _ 




11 7 


1 14 


Arrived at Neath at - - ~ _ 




8 2 


52 


Arrived at Swansea at - - - - 






25 


Twenty-five minutes allowed - - off 




9 


1 


Arrived at Pontudulais at - 




17 6 


1 58 


Arrived at Carmarthen at - 






10 


Ten minutes allowed - - - - off 








Mail from Gloucester arrived at - - _ 




14 4 


1 9 


Arrived at White Lion Stables at - . 




10 7 


1 6 


Arrived at Begilly at - - . _ 






10 


Ten minutes allowed - - - - off 




5 7 


35 


Arrived at Milton at - - - - _ 




4 7 


- 28 


Arrived at Hobb’s Point at - - - 


10 54 


272 


' 26 64 


Time occupied on tbe journey. 





Hobb’s Point vi & Bristol and London Time-Bill. 



M. 


F. 


H. 


M. 


Despatched from Hobb’s Point at 






12 


38a. m, 


4 


7 


- 


31 


Arrived at Milton at - 




_ 


1 


9 


5 


7 


- 


40 


Arrived at Begilly at - 




. 


1 


49 






- 


10 


Ten minutes allowed - - - 




off 


1 


59 


10 


7 


1 


14 


Anived at White Lion Stables at 




_ 


3 


13 


11 


4 


1 


19 


Arrived at Carmarthen at - 


- 


. 


4 


82 






- 


10 


Ten minutes allowed - - - 




off 


4 


42 


17 


6 


1 


58 


Arrived at Pontudulais at - 


_ 


_ 


' 6 


40 


9 


- 


1 


- 


Arrived at Swansea at - - 




. 


7 


40 






- 


25 


Twenty-five minutes allowed 




off 


8 


5 


8 


2 


- 


52 


Arrived at Neath at - - 




_ 


8 


57 


11 


7 


1 


14 


Arrived at Pyle Inn at - - 

Arrived Cowbridge at - - 


.. 




10 


11 


12 


4 


1 


19 


_ 




11 


30 


4 


- 


- 


25 


Arrived at the Aubery Arms at 


_ 


- 


11 


55 


8 


6 


- 


55 


Arrived at Cardiff at - - 


_ 




12 


50 


12 


2 


1 


17 1 


Arrived at Newport at - - 


- 


- 


2 


7 


7 


4 


- 


47 


Amved at Rock and Fountain at 


_ 


_ 


2 


54 


8 


4 


- 


52 


Arrived at Chepstow at 


- 


- 


3 


46 


3 


6 


- 


25 


Arrived at Beachley at - - 




_ 


4 


11 






~ 


30 


Thirty minutes allowed for crossing. 
Arrived at Austpassage at 


_ 


. 


4 


41 


12 


4 


1 


18 


Arrived at i'ost-oflice, Bristol, at 


- 


- 


5 


59p.m. 










Per Railway. 


















Despatched from the Bristol Station 


at 


. 


1 


0 a.m. 


118 


2 


4 


20 


Arrived at Paddington Station at 


_ 


- 


5 


20 p.m. 












off 


5 


30 


4 




- 


35 


Arrived at the General Post-office at 


- 


- 


6 


5 a.m. 


272 


- 


29 


27 


Time occupied on the journey. 











London via Gloucester to Hobb’s Point Time-Bill. 



M. r. 


H. M. 


Despatched from the General Post-office at 


8 op.ifl' 


4 


85 


Arrived at Paddington Station at - - 

off 


8 35 
8 55 


77 2 


85 


Arrived at Swindon at _ - - - 

■ off 


11 30 
11 46 


18 


45 


Arrived at Cirencester Station at - - - ! 


12 31 
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M. 


F. 


H. 


M. 


Per Coach. 
















Despatched from Cirencester at 


- 


12 


36 p.m. 


16 


7 


1, 


57 


Arrived at Cheltenham Station at 


- 


2 


33a.m. 










Per Railway. 
















Despatched from Cheltenham Station at 


- 


2 


56 


7 


- 


- 


18 


Arrived at Gloucester at - - - 


- 


3 


14 










Per Coach. 
















Despatched from Gloucester at - 


- 


4 


15 




& 


1 


38 


Anived at Ross at - - - - 


- 


5 


53 




6 


1 


3 


Arrived at Monmouth at - - - 


- 


! 6 


66 




_ 


- 


5 


Five Minutes allowed. 










6 


- 


45 


Arrived at Ragland at - - - 


- 


7 


46 




2 


_ 


63 


Arrived at Abergavenny at - - 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 



Veneris, 13* the Mail, 1842. 
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Mr. Grogan. 
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Mr. Miles. 

Mr. Morgan. 



Mr. Murphy. 

Sir Denham Norrevs. 
Mr. Reade. 
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Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Vivian. 



LORD INGESTRE, in the Chair. 



Lieut.-Colonel [V. L. Maierhj, Secretary to the General Post-office, called io- 
and Examined. ' 



Lieut.*Col. 
rV, L. Mabcrly, 



13 May 1842. 



^3034. Chairman:] WILL you be so good as to .state your opinion generally 
with respect to the transmission of letters between the South of England and tfie 
South of_ Ireland, as at present existing ?~I think, as it at present exists, the 
communication is as good as it ought to be, looking at the amount and import- 
ance of the correspondence. ^ 

3035- are letters sent now from the South of England to the South of 
Ireland . With the exception of Cork and Kerry, and the towns falling into that 
line of communication, which are few, the circulation to Ireland would be by 
the night London mail to Liverpool and Dublin, and by the Dublin night mail to 
the interior, and back from the interior to Dublin by the Dublin night mail, then 
by the packet, which leaves Kingston at 9 a. m., via Holyhead, arriving in 
London at 2 p. m. at the Post-office. 

3036. Suppose a railroad to be completed to Holyhead, will you state what 

Lme would be required from Dublin to Cork, taking 10 hours from Loodou to 
x^lyheacl by raih'oad, and 10 hours from the despatch from the London post- 
omce to the despatch from the Dublin post-office? — Assuming that you could 
start ffie Loudon letters from Dublin in 10 hours, then, by the present day mail 
rrom Dublin to Cork, vid Cashell, you would get to Cork at 9 a. m. the next 
• ^ I more direct route from Dublin, it would arrive 

in Cork two hours and a half sooner. 

3037. Now will you trace a letter back from Cork to London?— A letter 
despatched from Cork at 7 h. 30 in. p. m. on Monday, would arrive in Dublin at 
2 p. m. on Tuesday, and, by the above hypothesis, Id hours, would be in 

London at 6 a.m. on "Wednesday. 

3038- if a railroad were open to Holyhead us supposed, a letter could be 
despatched from London by the night mail on Monday, and receive an answer 
in time for morning delivery on Friday ?— Yes. 

3039. Thus giving an entire commercial day to Cork ?— Yes ; and the circu- 
lation, as regards London letters, would be perfect. Cork would be in tlie same 
position as to the receipt and answering of its letters as London, i. e. having its 
receipt at six in the morning, and its despatch about eight in the evening- 
^ 3040. H you were to allow a little more time for sorting, would that materially 
interfere with the correspondence ?— It would be less perfect, hat still the 
people of Cork would have full time to answer their letters. 

Mr. Grogan.'] Would there be any great difficulty in taking the mail 
from Dubhn to Cork by the shortest route timed to tlie new packet commum- 
cation ?— That would he entirely a mail-coach question. I take it there would 
be no difficulty m doing it, always leaving expense out of the question. 

3042. Chairman.] Taking it by the morning mail fr om London, still assumjDS. 
the same quickness of despatch from the post-office at Dublin, how would that 
atieetthe correspondence ?— A letter leaving the London post-office on Monday, 
at 9 h. 16 m. a. m. under the above supposition, would reach Dublin at 1 h. 15 m- 
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a. m. on Tuesday, and assuming the communication to be continued uniuter- Lieut. -Col. 

rupteuly, would arrive, in Cork at 7 h. 45 m. p. m. on Wednesday. fV. L ilabe'rly. 

3043. That would be an inconvenient time for despatching from Dublin, and 

of no practical use for delivery in Cork ?— Certainly not. 13 May 184s. 

3044. Mr. Murphy."] You consider that would be useless to Cork ? — Yes, I 
consider so, because it would take an hour before the letter carriers could go out 
with the letters, which would bring it to nearly 0 o’clock at night, and no business 
could be done upon it. 

3045. Chairman.] How would that apply to LondondeiTy, Waterford, and 
Belfast? — A letter despatched from London at-8 p. m. on Monday would arrive 
in Cork at 6 a.m. on Wednesday, in Derry at 5 a. m. on Wednesday, at Belfast 
at 2 a.m. on Wednesday, and in Waterford at 2 a.m. on Wednesday. 

3046. Now take the day mail? — A letter despatched from London by the day 
mail at 9h. 15m. on Monday, would reach Cork at 7h. 45m. p.m. on Tuesday, 

Derry at 6li. 15m. on Tuesday, Belfast at ih. 15m. p.m. on Tuesday, and 
Waterford at ih. 15m. p.m. on Tuesday. 

3047. Supposing first class packets to be established from a place in the 
Bristol Channel, called Brean Down, and the letters from London to be put on 
board iu seven hours, will you trace a letter from London to Cork by that route, 
assuming the packet goes from Brean Down to Waterford upon an average in 20 
hours? — A letter despatched from. London on Monday at 8 p. m. would arrive 
at Weston-super-Mare at 3 a. m. on Tuesday, it would reach Waterford at 
11 p. m., and would get to Cork by 9 a. m. on Wednesday, assuming 10 hours 
between Waterford and Cork. 

304S. Now take the day mail to the same places upon the same assumption ? 

—A letter despatched from London on Monday by the morning mail 9h. 16m. 
would reach Weston-super-Mare at 4h. 15m., and Waterford at 12h. 15m. on 
Tuesday, and would get to Cork, assuming 10 hours between W’aterford and 
Cork, at lOh. 15m. p.m. on Tuesday. 

• 3049. Will you trace a letter from Falmouth to Cork by Weston-super-Mare, 
wiUi packets fitted to both the night and day mails? — A letter despatched from 
Falmouth at 4 h. 53 m. a.m. on Monday would reach Weston-super-Mare at 12 
at midnight on Tuesday, consequently three hours before the despatch of the 
packet conveying the London night mail of Tuesday to Waterford. The circu- 
lation, therefore, would be very good, as full time would be allowed for sorting the 
correspondence from the west at Weston-super-Mare. A letter leaving Falmouth 
at 7 p.m. on Monday w'ould arrive at Weston-super-Mare at I p.m. on Tuesday, 
three hours before the despatch of the packet. Again, there would be plenty of 
time for sorting at Weston-super-Mare, but the arrival at Cork would be prac- 
tically useless. TJie night and day mails to Cork would be delivered together 
the next morning. 

3050. There would bo a considerable saving of time by letters from Falmouth 
for Waterford, Cork, and the intermediate districts, going by Brean Down, on 
the assumption of packets being established between Brean Down and Water- 
ford, instead of going through London ? — There %vould be a saving of time, but 
It would not be so very considerable. 

3051* Will you trace a letter from Swansea, upon the assumption of a packet 
from Cardiff to Brean Down, fitted to the London day and night mail?— At 
present the circulation of letters from South Wales to London (which chculation, 
unless it is proposed to put on a second communication, must be that by which 
the letters w’ould pass) is such that a letter could arrive at Cardiff at 12 h. 50 ra. 

P-tn.; consequently, supposing a packet communication between Cardiff and 
Brean Down, and taking three hours as the time occupied bv the packet, though 
lam told it would be less, a letter would arrive at Brean Down at 3h. 60m., 
and consequently in time for the despatch by the day mail. 

3052. Take it by the night mail, assuming only one communication between 
boncion and Waterford by the night mail and night packet, the project of a day 
packe^t being abandoned ? — In that case the letter would either be at Cardiff 

^}‘eston-super-Mare 12 hours, supposing the present arrangement should 

3053. Would there be any detention as to letters from places to the west of 
urdifi to London, by crossing over from Cardiff to Brean Down, upon the 

above supposition ?— No ; there would be no detention as far as their arrival in 
°-43- Y Loudon ; 
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London ; they would lie several hours, however, at Weston-super-Mare until tl 
London night mail came up. 

3054. Then if the letters from South Wales were made to fit the night de- 

spatch, instead of the day despatch, would there not be a gain as to the letters for 
London from places west of Cardiff? — Yes, tliere wouldj they would be posted 
later, but you would cut them off from Liverpool and the north. ^ 

3055. Mr. Vivian.'] Is not the transmission of mails by water always subject 
to irregularities? — Certainly. 

3056. So that you prefer sending your mails by land, where it can be done 
rather than by water? — I think myself the best line from London to South 
Wales, if you could get mail-coachcs, is by Gloucester, but there are various 
considerations interfering with that ; one is, that Bristol is as it were the capital 
of South Wales, and therefore it is extremely desirable to maintain a communi- 
cation between Bristol and South Wales. 

3057. Should not a communication with the metropolis be the firet considera- 
tion ? — I am not prepared to say that in all cases ; I doubt whether, as regards 
Wales, the communication with Liverpool and Manchester would not be considered 
almost as important as the communication with London. 

3058. Is not the correspondence between South Wales and Liverpool and 
Manchester conveyed at present byway of Gloucester? — Yes; the lower line 
communicating at Chepstow with the mail from Bristol. 

3059. Are not the letters from the Southern line to Liverpool forwarded 
from Chepstow to Gloucester? — By way of Gloucester and Bristol, inasmuch as 
the Gloucester line is connected with the Bristol line at Chepstow. 

3060. The letters from the southern part of the Principality to the north do not 
pass through Bristol ? — They do not at present. 

3061. And therefore if there were a direct line from South Wales to London, 
the mail to the north would brauch off at Gloucester, as at present ?— Yes. 

3062. And the communication with London would be over the bridge at 
Gloucester, and not subject to the irregularities of water conveyance? — Yes. 

3063. Have there not been complaints made by all the towns on the line of 
road from Chepstow to Carmarthen against the mail being conveyed over tlie 
Old Passage ? — There have been complaints from some of the towns. 

3064. Can you name those towns? — cannot at this moment. 

3065. Are tliere not several petitions now before the House of Commons com- 
plaining of the defective state of the Old Passage ?~I do not know. 

3066. And would not the irregularities in all probability be much greater if the 
mail were conveyed across an open channel, the breadth of which is 10 miles, (as 
it may be opposite to Cardiff), than if conveyed across the Old Passj^e, which 
is only of the breadth of a mile and a half? — I know nothing of the sea commu- 
nication or of the ports in question, and therefore I can give no opinion upon the 
subject; as a general principle, certainly, sea passages are objectionable where 
they can be avoided. 

3067. Could the mails from South Wales to London be conducted •with that 
regularity from Cardiff to Brean Down, that they could over the Old Passage if 
it were improved ? — I should think not. 

3068. Now will you state the time it would require to convey a letter from 
Swansea to fit the night mail to Waterford by Brean Down ? — Supposing the 
mail through Wales to be the London night mail, continued by packet from 
Cardiff’ to Brean Down, it must arrive at Weston-super-Mare at 12 midnight, 
consequently must have been despatched from Swansea at 3 or 4 p.m. on Mon- 
day ; it would be at Waterford at 11 p.m. on Tuesday, and at Cork at 9 a.m- 
on Wednesday. 

3069. Take it by the day mail? — A letter despatched from Swansea at 7h. 40 m. 
a. m. on Monday would reach Waterford at lah. 15 m. p.m. on Tuesday, and 
Cork at lOh. I 5 m. p. m. the same night. 

3070. Will you trace a letter from Swansea to Waterford by Hobb’s Point y 

the present arrangement ?— A letter despatched from Swansea at 3h. 54m. p. 21. on 
Monday, reaches Pembroke at llh. 29 m. and arrives at Waterford at ' 12 atnoon 
on Tuesday, and at Cork at 8 a. m. on Wednesday morning. • v 

307 1 . then there would be an entire day lost ? — Practically speaking it tates 
three days. 

3072. 'fhen a letter which would arrive at Waterford by Hobb’s Point at 12 a 
noon would, if conveyed by Brean Down, arrive there atll at night ?— As co^ 
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pared with Hobb’s Point, practically speaking, Swansea would be in a worse 
situation by having a letter sent by the night packet from Brean Down to 
Waterford. 

3073. Commercially speaking, it would lose a day? — It would lose some hours. 

3074. Will you trace the return back from Cork and Waterford to London by 
Hobb’s Point ? — A letter despatched from Cork at 5 p. m. on Wednesday would 
reach Waterford at 3 a. in. on Thursday, Brean Down at 11 p. m. on Thursday, 
London at 6 a. m. on Friday, and Swansea at 5 a. m. on Friday. This is the 
shortest possible time; it might be modified by other considerations. 

3075. Take the back circulation by the day mail ? — A letter timed to the London 
day mail on its return would leave Cork at 12 at midnight on Wednesday, would 
reach Waterford at 10 a. m. on Thursday, and would reach Weston-super-Mare 
at 6 a. m. on Friday, reaching London at 1 h. 46m. p. m., and Swansea at 3 p. m. 
on Friday. A letter leaving Waterford at 12 at noon on Wednesday would arrive 
at Swansea at 7h. 40m. on Thursday. 

3076. Will you have the goodness to trace a letter from London to Cork by 
the existing line, by Bristol, Hobb’s Point, and Waterford ? — A letter despatched 
from London at 8 p. m. on Monday would andve at Bristol at 1 a. m. on Tues- 
day; itw'ould be despatched from Bristol at 6 a.m., arriring at Pembroke at 
lib. 29m. p. m.; at Waterford about noon on Wednesday; and at Cork, 
tliTougb Cahir, by the Dublin and Csahel mail, at eight o’clock a. m. on Thurs- 
day. 

3077. Will you trace the cii’culation back from Cork and Waterford ? — A 
letter despatched from Cork at 6h. 30 m. p. m. on Thureday, would reach 
Waterford at 5 h. 30 m. a. m. on Friday, and w'ould be despatched from Pem- 
broke at midnight on Friday, reaching Swansea at 7h. 40 m. a. m. on Satur- 
day, and London at 6 a. m. on Sunday; i. e., practically, Monday morning. 

3078. Supposing the Pembroke mail were despatched from Bristol at two 
o’clock in the morning instead of six, at what hour would it arrive at Hobb’s 
Point? — At 7 h. p. m. ; i. e., four hours earlier tiian at present. 

3079. And supposing that the passage from Hobb’s Point to Waterford could 
be made in 11 hours instead of 13 hours, as at present, at what hour w'ould that 
letter arrive in Waterford ? — -At 6 h. a. m. the next day. 

3080. Supposing that four hours could be saved in crossing the Old Passage, 
and two hours in crossing the Channel, with more efficient packets, at what hour 
would the mail become due at Waterford in the morning ?— Six hours earlier 
than the present time ; i. e. at six o’clock in the morning. 

3081. And if the mail were forwarded, as has been proposed, to Cork, at what 
time would the letters reach Cork? — In 10 hours, namely, 4 p. m. 

3082. That would be about the time of the arrival of the mail from Dublin at 
present?— A little after. 

3083. Could not the arrangement which is here proposed be adopted, without 
incurring any considerable outlay beyond that of the improvement of the Old 
Passage ? — I should say, certainly not. I do not think you would get a mail to 
work out of Bristol at that hour. 

3084. From what cause?- — Because it would be so difficult to find contractors. 
We have never yet been able to do it. One of the stipulations in the last mail 
contract was that they should not start before six. 

3085. Is it not a first principle with the Post-office to forward the letters with 
tbe least possible delay, and particularly on the main lines of road ? — Not in all 
cases, and certainly not in this. 

3086. Is there any other instance in the kingdom of a mail being detained 
fi^e hours upon a main line of mail communication, such as that between 
|ke metropolis and South Wales and the South of Ireland? — I cannot call any 
instance to my recollection at the present moment. The reason of that deten- 
tion is the Liverpool and Manchester coiTespnndence, which would otherwise 
be detained 24 hours. 1 am confident that if the towns in Wales were to 
petition the Postmaster-general to sacrifice their Liverpool and Manchester cor- 
*espoDdence by delaying it, in order to obtain an acceleration of their London 
co^pondence, he would most willingly concede the point ; but as my own 
opinion is that the Liverpool and Manchester correspondence is almost of equal 
importance to that which is conveyed from London, the question for the towms 
m South Wales .is, whether they choose to have their London mail delayed 
bree or four hours, that it may carry on the correspondence from Liverpool, 

®43- Y 2 Manchester, 
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Manchester, and the manuractnring districts in the north, or to have that 
spoiidence delayed 20 or 21 Irours, for the mere acceleration of th^ T 
respondence by two or three hours. 

30S7. Could not arrangements be made by which the Liverpool letters miehf 
be brought down to meet the mail four hours earlier, the bags being convev rf 
by the mail trains from Liverpool to Gloucester?— Certainly not; the c 
spondence is that which is brought by the up London trains from Scotland 
and the manufacturing districts of the north generally, consequently you must 
either derange the times of those trains, or put on other mails to bring that 
correspondence from Gloucester and Bristol. ® 

3088. Do not the objections on the part of the contractors to start from Bristol 
at an earlier hour, arise from the defective state of the Old Passage, by which the 
passengers are subjected to the inconvenience of being conveyed across the ferrv 
in an open boat? — I believe they do, but I should state that in all mail-coach 
questions, directly you attempt to start a mail in the middle of the night the 
terms become exorbitantly high. ® ’ 

^ 3089. Mr. Iteade.] How much per cent, additional ? — I should say, five or 
six times ; but it is almost impossible to calculate. ’ 

3090. Mr. Vivian.] Would not the passage of the Severn be greatly facilitated 
if it could be effected at all times in a steam-boat ? — There is no doubt of that 
That, again, becomes a question of expense. 

3091. Are there not four mails conveyed across the Old Passage ? Yes. 

3092. What is the present allowance made by the Post-office for the convey- 
ance of those mails ? — £. 150. ^ 

3093. Do you consider the allowance now made by the Post-office of 160/. 
for the conveyance of four mails an adequate remuneration to the proprietors, 
so as to enable them to convey the mails across in proper boats ?— I do not know 
what the expense of doing it is. 

3094. At the time the mail was removed from the New Passage to the Old 
Passage, was there not an understanding on the part of the Post-office that the 
mails should be conveyed across in steamers from Beacbley to Anstr — I really 
do not know. 

3095* Mr. Morgan.] May I ask you if it is your opinion that the preseut line 
of communication from Bristol, through South Wales by Hobb’s Point to Water- 
ford, is, for the transmission of the mail, upon the whole, the best suited for the 
convenience of all the various places and parties interested in the communication 
to the South of Ireland ? — I should say myself, that at present the whole use of 
the Hobb s P oiiit communication, i. e. the packets, is confined to the district that 
lies westward of a line between Worcester and Bristol, comprising South Wales 
chiefly, and Waterford, and the district of country 40 or 50 miles round Water- 
ford. I should say it is confined almost entirely to the correspondence between 
those districts of country ; and that as regards the rest of the kingdom, you may 
say it is nearly useless. 

3096. Mr. Uiu/an.] Would it be so confined if the communication was im- 
proved; is it not susceptible of such improvements as would make it more 
generally useful to the public ?— I do not think much more. 

3097' Mr. iS/an/ey.] What portions of England and Ireland would derive pecu- 

liar benefit from the proposed line of communication between Brean Down and 
Waterford r — I should say the correspondence between the towns in the W^t 
01 England and Cork and Waterford, and the neighbourhood connected with 
them, would be benefited by that communication. The greater part also of the 
towns upon the Great Western Railway, and a great portion of Hampshire, Somer- 
setshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall. 

309^' With reference to your last answer, can you state whether the amountof 
the coiTespondence is very large between those points, or what the average re- 
ceipts from letters would be r — I hold in my hand a return of the receipts from a 
number of towns in Wales and in the West of England, and I see the number 
m letters for a week from all these towns for every part of Ireland is only 5,741. 
Of course none of the correspondence to the North of Ireland would be conveyed 
y the proposed packets ; only a portion therefore, say perhaps one-third or 2,000 
letters per week, would go by the new line of packets, and 2,000 letters per week, 
at a penny a letter, would be eight guineas per week ; consequently the value 0 

the correspondence conveyed would be 400/. a year, and taking the same sum 
back, the whole correspondence would be only 8007. a year. . 
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3099. Uo you think then there would be a sufficient or adequate advantage in Lieut.-Col. 

mainteining afa expensive packet station, as proposed, at Brean Down ? — Cer- Ma 6 erfy. 

tainly not. 

3100. Would it not simplify your Post-office arrangements, be a great saving ^3 May 1843. 
of expense, and be a great advantage to the South of Ireland and England, if a 

line of communication were made between London and Dublin in 18 hours, and 
the separate stations from Liverpool and Milford done away with!— With refer- 
ence to Milford, I think so certainly ; with regard to Liverpool, I do not know 
what to say about the second communication. Liverpool is now the port of 
Dublin, and I think you would always require a communication between Liverpool 
and Dublin, which, under such circumstances, could be maintained very cheaply. 

3101. You would give up the double line of communication by Liverpool? — Yes, 
assuming a communication with Dublin by means of Holyhead or any point in 
Wales in 1 8 hours, one of the communications with Liverpool would be useless. 

3102. Then you would maintain the contract at 9,000/. a year? — Yes; or 
very likely it might be done at a cheaper' rate. 

3103. ^ould you not by that means save the very expensive night line that 
you are obliged to keep up at Liverpool? — Certainly; if you could arrive in 
Dublin by way of Holyhead in the same time that you now arrive vid Liver- 
pool, I should certainly recommend the Holyhead line to be taken in conse- 
quence of the greater certainty of the sea passage. 

3104. Mr. Morgan."] Supposing the present line of communication, the 
South of Ireland by Hobb’s Point, were abandoned, and the packets suppressed, 
would not the whole of South Wales suffer very great inconvenience and be 
altogether thrown out ? — There is no doubt South Wales would suffer in its cor- 
respondence with Waterford and Cork, and the South of Ireland generally; but 
when I measure that loss and inconvenience by the small quantity of corre- 
spondence conveyed, which by the returns only amount to 300,000 letters per 
annum, I do not think the advantage of keeping up such a communication com- 
pensates the country for the great expense it goes to in the maintenance of the 
Milford packets. 

3105. Then it is simply looked upon as a matter of expense, and not as a 
matter of general convenience ? — That is the only way the Post-office can regard 
the subject ; any other view is for the general government. 

3106. Chairman.] Would tlie inconvenience to South Wales be so great if 
the proposed line of packets were established from Cardiff to Brean Down, and 
from Brean Down to Waterford, as if the Milford line were abandoned and 
nothiog substituted? — No doubt the inconvenience would be considerably les- 
sened. 

3107. Mr. Morgan.] Would not very great inconvenience be felt in conse- 
quence of all passengers and letters having to travel back to Brean Down in 
order to return to Ireland, making two sea voyages, one of which would be 
nearly double in point of length, and double in point of expense, with reference 
to the present voyage from Milford to Waterford ?— Certainly. 

3to8. Mr. Vivian.] Would you not recommend, under any circumstances, 
that a southern communication should be maintained ? — I am not prepared to 
say that. 

3109. Mr. Morgan.] If the southern communication is to be continued, 

^onld you think the present communication better than the passage from Brean 
Down? — I should say so under all the circumstances, unless the whole of South 
Wales could, by fresh arrangements, be connected with the packets from Brean 
pown to Waterford ; at the same time, I fairly own that my opinion is chiefly 
upon considerations of the expense of the communication, and of the small 
amount of the correspondence compared with the expense which would be carried 

3^10. Mr. Reade.] Does the whole of the Irish correspondence with England 
the expense of the establishment? — Last year I think not; this year the sum 
^ 8,000 1 . has been paid into the Exchequer ; perhaps this year the receipts will 
a little more than the expenditure, but scarcely more than that. 



-N3-. 
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3111. Sir D. Norreys.] IN reference to an answer of yours upon the last dav 
of examination (3047), upon the supposition of a packet station bein^ established 
at Brean Down, you have brought your letters from London, despatched on 
Monday night at eight p.m., to Cork by nine a.m. on Wednesday morning?— 
Yes. 

3112. Is that upon the presumption of a passage of 20 hours? Ye.s. 

3113. Supposing that Waterford were established as the point of distribution 
for all English correspondence to the South of Ireland, would there not be a 
certain margin requisite for irregularities, so that the coaches could not in reality 
be despatched in what is stated to be the average passage of 20 hours ?— I really 
do not know what the average passage from Brean Down to Waterford would be; 
but supposing it were 20 hours, I should say a margin of three or four hours would 
be absolutely necessary, over and above that 20 hours before tbe departure of 
the mails, in order to prevent a large mass of correspondence being left behind 
on a great many occasions. If tbe average be 17 hours, which I am now told 
by an honourable Member is a nearer approximation to the actual .state of things, 
then I should say 20 or 21 hours would be about the actual time for the despatch 
of the mails. 

3114 ' I^ you allowed a margin of four hours upon the 20 hours, which was 
taken as the average passage in your previous examination, that would bring the 
delivery of letters in Cork to one p. m., would it not ? — Certainly. 

3^15* If you were now arranging the despatch of the mail-coaches from Dublin 
to the interior, anil had no reference whatever to any correspondence but tbe 
English correspondence, what proportion of the arrivals of that correspondence 
would you run the risk of leaving behind ? — As I understand the question, it 
seems to relate to what margin practically the Post-office should give for the 
arrival of the packets. The margin at present from Liverpool to Dublin is about 
three hours, taking the average passage at about 1 2 hours. When Liverpool was 
first established as a packet station, the mails in Ireland started from Dublin at 
seven p. m. ; as tbe packet did not get from Liverpool till somewhere about half- 
past seven a. m., consequently, by putting the mails back from seven p. m. uH 
nine in Dublin, we had a margin of only an hour-and-a-half. By adopting Blrken 
head, and making other arrangements, which have been, it is true, expensive, hut 
which the Post-office did not object to, inasmuch as they thought expense ought 
not so much to be considered upon the main communication between England and 
Iieland, we have now made that margin of an hour-and-a-half three hours; and 
looking at the returns, completed up to about the 14th instant, I see that the 
number of times that the packet has failed to arrive in Dublin since tbe I4fh 
1841, when the Crewe and Chester and Birkenhead Line was first employed, is about 
06 as compared with 104 in the corresponding previous year. As we shall get 
a still further acceleration upon the Crewe and Chester Line of about 10 or 
minutes, I hope that the mails will always arrive in Dublin in time to be des- 
patched into the interior, except in those extreme cases of very bad weather or 
accident, when the passage will be so much longer than average 
would be quite impossible to detain all the mails in Dublin, and to de^y 
Dublin correspondence for the interior, without inflicting much greater 
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Ireland, than would be counterbalanced on the other hand by the acceleration of Lient-Col. 
the English correspondence. _ JT. I. MaLtrly. 

3116. When you have attained this acceleration of 10 minutes on the Crewe 

and Chester Line, will you state what will be the time allowed by the Post-office 

between putting the mails on at Birkenhead and the despatch of the coaches 
from Dublin? — It will be about 15 hours 6 minutes, or a little more than 15 
hours. 

3117. Then you would consider 1 5 hours 0 minutes as not more than a reason- 
able time for that voyage ? — I should think so. 

3118. The distance from Liverpool to Kingstown is stated to be 120 miles? — 

Yes. 

3119. Might not, therefore, 15 hours be considered as the Post-office time for 
doing that distance of 120 miles? — Certainly. 

3120. As you require 15 hours for 120 miles, would you apply that rule to a 
longer voyage? — Cei'tainly, under the same circumstances. 

^121. Would you apply that rule to the passage from Brean Down to Water- 
ford, supposing it to be 180 miles? — Certainly; but what the margin should be 
would be decided by experience. 

3122. It has been stated by Captain Evans, who has been examined before this 
Committee, that if 10 miles an hour were taken as the average of the passage 
between Liverpool and Kingstown, he would not allow more than an average of 
eight miles, for the same class of vessels, on the passage between Brean Down and 
Waterford, on account of the greater exposure of the passage. Now, if eight miles 
an hour were taken as the Post-office average between Liverpool and Kingstown, 
von would not feel yourself justified in arranging a margin for the despatch of the 
inland mails, calculated upon the same rate as between Liverpool and Kingstown, 
but would allow a greater margin, owing to the greater exposure of the voyage? — ■ 

I should say, if the speed between Liverpool and Kingstown were reduced from 
ten to eight, that is to say, if the average passage were 15 hours instead of 12, the 
mails ought not to be sent by Liverpool. 

3123. Mr. Shaw.] I presume, in every case, the longer the sea voyage the 
greater must be the proportional margin allow’ed ? — Certainly. 

3124. Sir D. Norreys.] If you find that practically, for Post-office purposes, 
they allow no greater speed than eight miles an hour in the voyage between Liver- 
pool and Kingstown ; and if Captain Evans be correct in stating that, from the 
exposure between Brean Down and Waterford, the packet would make her voyage 
ai least two miles per hour slower than in the former passage, would you not allow 
a considerably greater margin for that irregularity in arrival upon the Brean 
Down voyage than you would upon the Liverpool voyage, in proportion to their 
length ?— I should think you would require a greater margin, but whether the 
margin would be considerably greater must entirely depend upon the result of 
practice. 

3125. If you were now arranging the despatch of the mail-coaches from some 
point of distribution in Ireland, confining your observations solely to the English 
correspondence, on what number of days should you think it reasonable to run 
die risk of leaving the English mails behind ? — That is a very extensive ques- 
tion, and a very difficult one to answer ; much would depend upon the amount of 
the local correspondence from the place in question to other places in Ireland, 
iod it would then become a question with the Post-office as to the quantity and 
amount of Irish or other correspondence which would be detained, as compared 

the quantity and amount of correspondence which would be arriving from 
England. If the Irish correspondence were of infinitely more importance than 
the correspondence which came from England, the mails would be despatched at 
“C usual hour, allowing a fair margin for the arrival of the packets : if the English 
Wffespondence, on the contrary, were of by far the greatest importauce. the mails, 
m my opinion, ought to be detained until the arrival of the packet. In the case 
of Liverpool and Dublin, the first set of circumstances would apply ; in the case 
of a communication between Brean Down and Waterford, the second. In this 
aUer case, I should say the mails ought to be detained for the arrival of the 
English packets. 

3126. Would you add the North also? — Yes; my opinion is that the same 
^oasoning will apply to the communication between Portpatrick and Donaghadee, 

should say, wherever the correspondence is not of such a nature that it becomes 
0 importance, as that between the capital of the district and the extremities, then 
^‘ 43 - Y 4 the 
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Lieut.-Col. the local correspondence should be aacrifjced to the correspondence of the 
W.L.Mfiberly. metropolis as compared with the provinces; but where the correspondence is 
— that of the local capital with its extremities, then the correspondence of that 
,n May >84«. capital is of infinitely more importance than the correspondence of the 

metropolis. 

3127. Yon would propose, then, in case the English correspondence were con- 
sidered the more important correspondence, that the departure of the niui!- 
coaches should be irregular, depending upon the arrival of the packets should 
say, that if the English correspondence were of much greater importance, relatively 
to the local, then 1 should allow a fair margin for the mail-coaches as the period 
of their ordinary despatch ; but that if the packet had not come in, I should still 
detain the mail-coaches for the English correspondence. Still that detention must 
have its limits. If mail-coaches were employed, the irregularities of the passenger 
traffic would ruin the mail-coaches, and would force us to adopt mail-carts; 
which in many instances, if the correspondence is heavy, we cannot do, inasmuch 
as a mail-cart will not carry above a certain weight of correspondence. 

3128. Then, taking your present answer, you would not detain the mails for the 
arrival of the packets at all tunes ? — I should have two margins, upon the suppo- 
sition of mail-coaches being employed. On ordinary occasions, when the corre- 
spondence had arrived, of course the mail-coach would be despatched at the expi- 
ration of the ordinary margin ; upon extraordinary occasions, when the packet 
had not arrived, I should direct them to wait two or three hours more; as 
beyond that, if mail-coaches were employed, you could not detain them without 
destroying their passenger traffic and ruining the mail-coach. Were mail-carts 
employed where no passengers are carried, the order would be to wait the arrival 
of the English packet after the expiration of the ordinary margin ; with that spe- 
cies of conveyance there would be only one margin. 

3129. Supposing mail-coaches were adopted, what would be the margin, the 
packets arriving outside of which, the coaches would not convey the mails ; how 
many times in the year would you consider it reasonable that the arrival of the 
packet might be expected to be subsequent to that margin, supposing the English 
correspondence were the correspondence to which you had chief reference ? — In 
the case of Ireland and England, at least looking at Dublin and Liverpool, Water- 
ford and Brean Down, and Cork and Brean Down, as the same circumstances 
which operate against one passage must operate against the other, I should say 
that what we have done between Dublin and Liverpool would be a very good 
guide as regards the passage between Waterford and Brean Down, and Cork 
and Brean Down. 

3130. Would you consider an extreme margin which would leave behind one- 

seventh of the arrivals during the year, w'ould have been a well-selected marglnr 
— I am not at all prepared to admit that one-seventh would be an unreasonable 
proportion. . . 

3131. Mr. VivianJ] 1 must now call your attention, as officially connerted with 
the General Post-office, to the petitions that have been presented to the House 0 
Commons and referred to this Couimittee, complaining of the defective state 0 
the Old Passage, and the delay that is necessarily occasioned in the transmission 
of the mail from London and Bristol to South Wales, and through IVales_to re 
land ; and also setting forth the injury that would be done to Wales if the Govern^ 
ment packets were removed from Hobb’s Point. Amongst the papers now yijio 
on the table, or that have been presented to The House, are petitions from e 
magistrates of the counties of Glamorgan, Carmarthen, and Pembroke, m quar 
sessions assembled ; and from the boroughs of Newport, in Monmouthshire, a 
diff, Neath, Swansea, Carmarthen, and indeed from all the towns and ^ 
the line of road from Chepstow to Pembroke. Now, I would ask you ^ 
defect thus complained of should be allowed to continue without an 

on the part of the Post-office to remedy it: whether, considering 
of this Passage as a line of communication between different parts of the 
and between the metropolis, under the Post-office arrangements, and Sout 
it should be allowed to remain in the hands of a private company : an 
as four mails cross this Passage daily, the public have not peculiar |j. 0^0 

Post-office either to take the Passage into their own hands, or to provide 
steamers for the conveyance of the mails, on the same principle as t ey P 
steam-boats for crossing the Channel to Ireland ; or in case they did °° P 
their own boats, whether they should not make such remuneration to jjj 

Company as would enable them to effect loans to make the jj^^pfoving 
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improving the landing-place and providing efficient steamers r— I am not prepared 
to allow that the delay is occasioned by the Aust Passage. I befori; explained to 
the Committee, that one of the great reasons of the delav, in addition to the disin- 
clination of the contractors to start the mail from Bristol before six in the morn- 
ing, was the necessity of its picking up at Chepstow the correspondence v.-hich 
comes from Liverpool and Manchester, and which in my own opinion would he 
considered by South Wales of almost as much importance as the London cor- 
respondence. Unless that correspondence were to be sacrificed, the mails could 
not be carried uninterruptedly through between London and Carmarthen. As to 
the question of the Government taking into their hands the Aust Passage or 
mating an advance of money upon it, or’ giving facilities to the parties for obtain- 
ing money, that is not a question upon which the Post-oflice can give any opinion • 
that is a question for the consideration of the Government in general, and not for 
the Post-office, which is a mere department of the Govermneiit. Precisely tlie 
same delay takes place on the return at Gloucester. Tlie Gloucester mil is 
brought in in the evening for the communication with the North, and the London 
mail is not despatchetl until two hours later. 

3132. In the event of your gaining four hours at the Aust Pas.-age. and two 
hours by more efficient packets at Hobb’s Point, so that the mail niiti-ht become 
due at SIX o’clock in the morning, at Waterford, instead of t2 at noon, would not 
that, for ail practical purposes, be a great advantage to the two coumries, and be 
as good a line as could be adopted without incurriug a very considerable outlay ? 
—It would improve the communication between South Wales and Cork and 
Waterfoid, and perhaps Limerick. With regard to London and all other por- 
tions of England, there would be scarcely any practical benefit, if indeed any, 
inasmuch as a letter now reaches Limerick and Waterford, via Liverpool and 
Dublin, at nine a. ni., and Cork at three p. m. ; whereas, by the supposition of ten 
hours between Waterford and Cork, it would reach Cork at four p. in., half aii 
hour after it had reached tnd Dublin. 

3133- 'That is tile number of letters which cross from Ilohb’s Point?— 
Three hundred tliousand per annum, both to and from Ireland, by the last returns 
that were kept. 

3134. Supposing the packet establishment at Ilobh’s Point were suopiessed, 
nhat would he the saving to the Government?— I do nut know, as the Admiralty 
liave the account of the expenditure ; but it has been calculated at about 30,000 1 . 
per annum, and I suppose the correspondence carried, according to the loose returns 
kept, .would be about 1,200 L per annum. 

3 > 35 . Would it be worth while to subject so extensive a correspondence to a 
belay of 24 hours in the delivery, for a sum of 20,000 1 . or 30,000 1 . per annum r 
—in my own opinioiij it would. 

• 3136. Should not the Post-office be considered as a national establishment, and 
not that a debtor and creditor account should be made for each branch r — I stated 
^etore that, as officers of the Post-office, all we can do is to measure the expense 
the amount of the correspondence conveyed : on all occasions, when the 
Expenditure incurred exceeds the amount of correspondence conveyed, the question 

niaintainina or establishing Post-otRce communications becomes a duty of the 
geoeral Government, not of the Post-office, which is a mere branch of the finan- 
cial department of the Government. 



3137- Mr. Morgan.] I sliould wish to know whetlier you think there wouid be 
3 ny Saying to the Government, if the establishment at Milford were suppressed, 
and a larger establishment set up at Brean Down ? — I should say, certainiy not. 
it assumed, in a question already put to you, that 

''ouid be possible, by means of a new railroad and a shorter sea passage, to 
fcom London to Dublin in about i6 hours ; do you think that 
ould be a very great advantage, supposing it to be possible, to Dublin, as the 
En ^ Ireland, and to the general Post-office communication between 
Post Ireland ? — To Dublin and to Cork and Derry, which have not rej)ly 
Ire! ? ^ should say it would be a great advantage; to the other.parts of 

^ think it would be of such great advantage. My own opinion is, 

not despatch the mails from Dublin, by which the English corres- 
fiv-e (unless you are prepared to incur a great expense), before 

give evening ; and the reason I say five o’clock is, that you must 

bans^ to the meicantile ’conimiinity to write their letters alter the 

actions of the day, which in most cases do' not finish before three o»* four 
Z ■ o'clock-. 



fV. L. lyitiherij/. 
23 May 1842. 
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Lieut.-Col. o’clock : consequently if the mails were despatched before that time, I think Dublin 
W.L.Uahvrly. gg the capital of Ireland, in its communication with the provinces, would be 

injured. Upon reflection, I would correct that answer by saying that, even to 

23 May 1842. j^erry, Cork has its clay mail ; the advantage of a sufficient interval for the reply 
to its English letters would be procured upon the supposition of your reaching 
Dublin in 20 hours; so that the mails might he practically despatched in 20boure 
instead of 16. 

3139. Let us first take Dublin: in respect to Dublin alone, the contemplated 
arrangements would bring the letters there at about 12 at noon, instead of about 
seven in the afternoon? — Yes; to Dublin there would be a great practical advan- 
tage. Bringing in the letters an hour earlier, between eight a.m. and fourp.m. or 
a few minutes earlier, must be a great practical advantage to any town. 

3140. In the first place, it must be a great practical advantage to merchants- 
it must also be a great public convenience, that a letter should be received at 
12 o’clock at noon, instead of seven o’clock in the afternoon? — Yes. 

3141. Now, with reference to the return ; assuming letters to be received at 12 
o’clock at noon, in Dublin, they might be replied to on the same dav; so that 
assuming 16 hours again to be the time of transmission from Dublin to London, 
the reply letters might be received and delivered in London at the usual hour of 
delivery the next morning ? — Certainly; assuming a communication all the way 
from Dublin to London, for the special convenience of Dublin alone. 

3142. With regard to the country parts of Ireland, supposing the letters 
to be received in Dublin at 12 o’clock, and assuming, as you say, tliat tlie mail- 
coaches should leave Dublin at 5 p. m., would not in tliat case a great benefit 
be derived to the English communication ; first, by despatching the letters at 
5 p. m. instead of at g p. m., which is the present arrangement, and still fur- 
ther by the greater margin which would be given by the new arrangement?— 
Certainly it would be a great advantage. 

3143. Then as regards Ireland, and the entire Irish correspondence with 
London, the arrangement would be complete? — The arrangement vrould.be very 
good. 

3144. And I apprehend in that case vou would consider that one despatch of 
letters from London in a day, and one delivery in Dublin, would be sufficient for 
all purposes both of Dublin and of Ireland generally ? — Yes, that might be the case. 

3145. Will you trace a letter according to the present mode of conveyance, 
from London to Dublin ? — A letter leaving London at 8 p, m. on Monday, 
would arrive in Dublin, on the supposition of an average passage of 12 hours, at 
six p. m. on Tuesday. 

3146. Isthere not also a morning despatch from London? — Yes. 

3147. Will you trace a letter by that? — A letter leaving the Post-office at 
oh. I5m. a. m. on Monday, would arrive at Liverpool at 7 p. m., and at an 
average passage, at Dublin at 7 a. m. the next morning. 

3148. What are the return posts from Dublin to London, corresponding to those 
you have just mentioned ? — A letter leaving Dublin at 10 h. 30 in. p. ni., arrives at 
Liverpool at 10 h. 30 m. a. m. the next morning ; it would be, despatched coin 
Liverpool at 7 b. 12 m., p.m. lyinggh. 18 m. in Liverpool, and would come up to 
London by the up Scotch mails for the morning delivery. 

3i4g. Then is there any morning packet from Dublin to Liverpool, corres 
ponding with the morning packet from Liverpool to Dublin? — None. 

3150. There is a packet at 5 h. 30 m. p. m. from Dublin to Liverpool --y I sre 

is ; that is a local packet between Dublin and Liverpool, which also brings 0 
Liverpool for London all those letters which have been posted before 5 P-®"’ 
the time at which the bag is made up. -i r m 

3151. The letters which are despatched by the 5 b. 30 m. p. ni. mail ro 
Dublin, would be in Liverpool how many iiours? — Sixteen hours. v, j f am 

3152. Is there any morning packet, with letters for London, despatche f 
Dublin? — There is a packet despatched from Kingstown toHolyheacl, at 9 p-®- 

3153- What letters does that packet generally carry ?— It carries a ® 
which have come up by the morning mails into Dublin, which reach Du 
7 a. m. • T d D?" 

3154. When are the letters, so despatched to Holyhead, delivered m Lon 0 . 

At about 3 p.m. in the City, and 5 p.m. at the west end of the O' > 
means of the twopenny post. . 1 to 

3155. Supposing that morning packet were sent to Liverpool 
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Holyhead, might not those same letters be delivered by tbe morning delivery in 
London ?— That packet, on the supposition of 12 hours, would arrive in Liverpool 
at 9 p.in., one hour and 50 minutes after the despatch of the night train, which 
carries the London mail. 

3156. There is one class of packets plying between Liverpool and Dublin which 
belong to the Admiralty, and another class which are provided by the City of 
Dublin Steam Packet Company (contract packets) ; are you aware of that?— Yes. 

3157. The contract packets leave Liverpool at 7 p. m., and Dublin at 5 h. 
30m.p. m.?— Yes, they do. 

3158. The Government packets leave Birkenhead in the morning, and Kinirs- 
lown at 10 h. 30 m. p. m. ? — They do. 

3159. Are you aware that by that arrangement a great proportion of the pas- 
sengers go by the contract vessels, and not by the Government vessels ? — Certainly. 

3160. In the proportion of at least five to one? — Certainly; we are perfectly 
aware of that. 

3161. Can you account for that? — Certainly; passengers like a day commu- 
nication: embarking at hours in the day, much better than embarking in the night. 

3162. You are aware, as to the railway communication between Liverpool and 
Dubtiu, that it suits much better to the packets leaving Dublin at 5 h. 30 m. p. ra., 
than to the packets leaving at loh. 30 in. p. m. ? — Certainly. 

3163. Inasmuch as there is a train leaving Liverpool at 8h. 15m. a. m., and 
another at loh. i 5 in. a. m. ? — Certainly. 

3164. And a passenger leaving by the 5 h. 30 m. packet is almost sure to 
arrive iu time, either for one train or the other? — Certainly. 

3165. In the first case he has, 15 hours for the 8h. 15 m. train, and he ha.s 20 
hours for the 1,0 h. 30 m. train ? — Clertainly. 

3166. In case he leaves by the 10 h. 30 m. packet, unless he has something 
less than a 12-hours passage, he cannot arrive in Liverjioo! ui time for either 
train? — No, 



3167. And in that case he must remain there until the niiiht train ? — Yes. 

3168. Can you give a reason for tlie present arrangement ? — The reason for the 
mail originally being started at inli. 30 m. was this: according to the theory of 
Post-office arrangements, that packet ought to have left Kingstown only just at 
such a time as would allow it to reach Liverpool at about 7 p. in., to fall in 
with the up mails to London, which time, allowing an average of 15 hours, would 
have been about 4 o’clock in the morning ; but practically speaking, as no one 
writes letters between 1 1 o’clock at night and 4 in the morning, it was suggested 
to the Post-office by the Admiralty, that it would be a great convenience to Dublin, 
and also would bring some passengers to reduce the expense of the packet esta- 
blishment, if the packet were permitted to start at 1 1 o’clock the previous night 
instead of 4 o’clock in the morning, which, according to the principle of the Post- 
office, would have been the proper iiour of its departure ; and the Post-office 
accordingly consented, inasmuch as it would be no inconvenience to Dublin, 
which would be the chief place which would be injured by the alteration. The 
despatch at 1 1 o’clock gives the power of reply to the Castle, to communica- 
tions received from England, which communications can now be received in 
I^ubliii, in the .summer, at 5 or 6 o’clock p. m., consequently any important 
despatch could be an.sw ered to the seat of Government by 1 1 o’clock that night, 
bubsequently it became a question, whether for the convenience of passengers half 
an hour more might not be allowed; and the Post-office accordingly conceded 
half an hour, which did not at all prejudice tiie reply of the Castle to comniunt- 
Mtions from England. A further time was requested, but as that would involve 
the necessity of taking away the power of reply from the Lord Lieutenant, it was 
thought necessary to consult the Treasury, and the Treasury, when they had the 
question brought before them, thought the present hour should be maintained, 
inasmuch as the reply of the Castle to communications from England was so 
important that it ought not to be abandoned. 

3169. Supposing such a communication established as that which I have assumed 
ne possibility of, namely, a communication by railroad to Holyhead or some other 
port in North Wales, and the passage by means of a large class of steam-vessels 
jroni that port to Dublin, so that, upon the average, the entire transmission of 
eUers and passengers from London to Dublin could be accomplished in 15 or 16 
ours, would you consider it necessary to keep up any communication for Post- 

othce purposes, by Liverpool? — ;Yes, I certainly should; I think the old local 

^• 43 ' z 2 communicatiott 
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communication of packets starling from Dublin and Liverpool respectivelv af 
about five o’clock in the evening, should still be maintained. 

3170. Mr. Stanley. ] In case a railroad were formed from Chester to some port 
in North Wales, the distance of which is about 100 miles, and the sea passage 
were 5i hours, might not letters be conveyed by that route in 10 hoars, conse- 
quently quicker than by the present water communication from Liverpool to 
London ? — ^"i'hcy might, and yet it might not be an advantage to the Government 
to discontinue those jDackets. At present all the communications fail into Liverpool 
packets, whether from London, Manchester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Newcastle 
north and south. They arc timed so as to fall in with all the day and night 
mails: without knowing, therefore, thoroughly the arrangement, and without 
working it out with time tables, I am not prepared to say which would be the best 
route. My own opinion is, that for the sake, not only of Liverpool, but of Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, and the manufacturing districts, it would be necessary to have a 
local communication between Liverpool and Dublin. 

3171. Mr. Slum!.] Assuming that the comrannication could be performed quicker 
in the way sugge>ited by the last question, would not tliat include all those places 
which now send by Liverpool r — i do not think it could. 

3172. Suppose a railroad be formed to either Holyhead or Port-y-Llyn, in 
North Wales, and the passage by means of a large class of steam-vessels effected 
from that to Dublin, so as to make the entire time consumed between London and 
Dublin 1 ,<) or 16 hours, do you not consider that that would be the cheapest mode 
of Post-office communication for all purposes between England and Ireland, aud 
that it would supersede all othc'rs ?— 1 can say nothing as to cheapness ; my own 
opinion is, that it would be enormously expensive, it would no doubt be the best. 

3173. Mr. Stanley.'] Supposing you had still to keep up a line between Liver- 
pool and Dublin, might not that be done at a very small expense ? — 1 should say, 
very little expense. Liverpool is a place of such enormous traffic, it is now in 
point of fact the port of Dublin, that with a communication at good hours between 
Liverpool and Dublin, with a good understanding with the companies (as was the 
case when the packets were under the Post-office), the communication might be 
maintained very cheaply. 

3174. I understood you to say tliat you had rendered the present line between 
London and Dublin as perfect as possible? — Certainly, under existing circum- 



stances. 

3175. You have spared no expense to do that? — I do not think expense has 
been considered. 

3176. Does it answer all purposes ? — It answers them as perfectly as they can 

be answered under the existing speed of communication. ' 

3177. You still have a failure, upon the supposed average, of 66 days in the 

year? — Yes. ^ t u- [, 

3178. You do not think you will l)c able to decrease tlmt materially ? — I think 
not much. 

3179. Is the London mail received in Dublin in time for delivery the same 
night ? — It is, generally, in the summer. 

3180. Is that of any use to the merchants in Dublin? — Not to the merchants, 
I think, but to other parties I think of very great use. 

3181. Are they able to reply that night ?— They may if they choose. 

3182. Do you know if packets are ever obliged to delay sailing from Liverpoo 
for want of water? — 1 do not. 

3183. Can you tell me vvhy I find in tiie returns that the packets do not sai 

frequently till yh. 3m., 8h. 30m, 9, and even 11 o’clock? — I do not thin 1 > 
frequently the case ; on souk; occasions it may have happened. ^ 

31 84. Does that arise from delay on the railway ? — I presume it has 

reasons connected with tides, currents, and fogs, over which the Post-office 
control, and which would rest with the Admiralty to be remedied, if they can 
remedied. , 

3185. It does not arise from delays on the railway ? — Very seldom i t 

been some few delays on the railway, but I think the occasions are -jg 

3186. Do you find that in the winter time the failure in the arrival 01 ® j. 

has happened for three or four days together ? — I think not ; but I canno p« 
without having the I’cturns before me. ^ makinff 

3187. Chairman.] Would there beany great difficulty in the pas- 

arrangements with the Grand Junction railroad, to start a train by w ^ 
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sengers coaid get to London upon the arrival of the packets leaving Kino-stown Lieut..Col. 
at loh. 30m. p.m., so as to enable the public travelling by the Government boats 

to get to London the same night ? — I should very much deprecate the Govern- 

meat interfering ivitll the question of passenger traffic. It is not a question of 
mails, but of passengers, and as far as the Post-office is concerned we have 
nothing to do with it. "Whether the Government would choose to interfere on 
other grounds I cannot say ; I think there would be great objection to it. 

3188. Do you not think there would be an advantage to the Government by 
taking alternately, say for a month, the sailing from Kingstown at yh. 30tn. 
instead of loh. 30m., so as to give the Government boats the opportunity of 
having a fair share of the traffic ? — That would put an end of course to the present 
contracts, when I fear difficulties would arise from the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company, who would most likely start opposition boats to those of the 
Government. 

31S9. Mr. Stanley^ Will you explain why you consider a central line by 
Holyhead would be more expensive than the other lines ?— Upon the supposition- 
put to me, that you would have a special communication of your own all the way 
from Dublin to London. 

3190. Might it not be so arranged as to be a considerable saving? — I cannot say 
that, if you depend upon the trutBc to Ireland by way of Holyhead. If you bad 
large and expensive boats between Holyhead and Dublin, I do not think the traffic 
would pay anything more than a very small portion of their expenses. 

3191. Mr. Grogan.'] On the supposition that a railroad is made to Holyhead 
or any port in North Wales, and first-class boats were put on that station, you say 
there would be a very heavy cost and a very small return ; would not that expense 
he considerably reduced by the present positive loss of the establishment being 
removed ?— Of course the saving which would be made at Liverpool and Holy” 
head would go in reduction of the new expense incurred at Holyhead. 

3192. Mr. Shaw.] Are you aware of the great inconveniences of the port of 
Liverpool as a packet station ? — I think it is a very bad port for a packet station; 
but this is a nautical question, of which I had rather not give an opinion. 

3193. Are you aM’are that 30 miles travelling by steam on land is considered 
about equal to 10 miles by steam at sea ?— About 22 or 23 miles would be a nearer 
proportion, looking at the speed of the mail trains. 

3194- Mr. Vivian.] As there are so many instances of failure in the arrival of 
tile packets at Dublin, would it not be a great advantage to mercantile men to 
have the opportunity of sending a duplicate letter to London by way of Milford? 

— Looking to the small amount of correspondence, I should consider it was not 
much appreciated. 

3195- Has not the Milford line been entirely neglected by the Government? 

--It cannot be neglected by the Government ; a party has only to put ‘‘via Mil- 
lonl on his letter, and of course it would go by that route. 

SipQ* Chairman?[ If the entire of the English and Irish correspondence were 
sent through London and Dublin, would it not be a very irksome addition to the 
work at the main offices in London and Dublin ? — No, I think not ; the corre- 
spondence now goes through London and Dublin. 

3197* l^Ir. Morgan.] Supposing the Milford establishment of packets to be 
^ppressed, and one central communication vvitli Ireland to be established through 
A orth Wales, how would letters from Newport and other parts of Monmouth- 
s ire go to Waterford ? — All would depend upon the central communication and 

e amount of correspondence. If the amount of correspondence between Water- 
oi" and. Newport were important, no doubt means would be found of establishing 

Jtie 'vhich would give a fair communication between Waterford and Newport. 

Ini form an opinion as to how many hours would be occupied by 

South Whales to the South of Ireland, by such a central line? — I can- 

> without knowing all the arrangements. 



*^•43. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. Corry. 

Mr. Grogan. 

Mr. W. Johnson. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan. 
Lord Newry. 



Mr. llcade. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. W. 0 . Stanley. 
Mr. Vivian. 



LORD INGESTRE, in the Chaiu. 



The Right Honourable Frederich Shaw, a Member of the Committee 5 Examined. 

RightHon. 3199. Chairman.'] ARE you in the habit of crossing repeatedly from Liverpool 

Irtd. Shaui, M.p. Dublin and back ? — Yes, I am well acquainted with the journey to Dublin by 

* Liverpool ; since the completion of the London and Birmingham and Grand 

H May 1843. Junction Railways, I think I have made the passage about 12 times a year. 

3200. Can you point out any particular inconveniences from the present arrange- 
ment? — 1 myself have experienced great inconvenience and delay from the insuf- 
ficiency of water in the River Mersey ; I think, on tlie average, I have not once, 
in the 12 times a year that I have made the passage, been able to step either froor 
tile pier to the packet, or from the packet to the pier. 

3201. Have you ever been detained, either going out of the harbour of Liver- 
pool or coming in, from want of water? — I have been constantly detained; and, 
so far as I have been able to form an opinion from what I myself have seen, and 
from inquiries made when crossing, I may safely say that, upon an average, botli 
in coming and going, the packet is delayed about two hours from ibe insufficiency 
of water. 

3202. We have heard a good deal of the average of the passage from Liverpool 

to Kingstown; putting aside the inconveniences of the entrance of the harbour of 
Li verpool, should you think the average could be much reduced, if you could at 
all times go in and out of Liverpool Harbour ? — I should say, troin inquiries made 
on board, and from my own observation, that, upon an average, I have been 
delayed about two hours each passage, from want of water principally, first at 
Liverpool, in getting out of the channel. They have generally to slow the 
steamer, so as to delay her for water, 1 should say about two hours, on the Liver- 
pool side; and in the same wav, in returning, I liave generally, I think, upon an 
average, been delayed about two hours outside the bar. I have found thevesse 
to be stopped, or to move about at the bar at the entrance of the channel; an m 
one or two instances they have come to anchor there. . , 

3203. What is the principal inconvenience you complain of in embarking an 
landing at Liverpool ? — I have stated that 1 liave frequently sustained considera e 
inconvenience and delay in embarking, and also in lauding. Formerly thepac e s 
used to lie outside the bar, and then the passengers were put on board by a sma^ 
tender ; latterly the packet has generally anchored in the river, and the 

are sent from the pier by an open row-boat. In wet and rough weather, an 
dark (and it must frequently be after dark when the packet sails, the hour^ 
after seven o’clock in the evening), I have myself witnessed the greatest ukod 
nience suffered by ladies, children, and infirm peisons, and great alarm 
and very considerable danger too, from their being obliged to go m an gj_ 
to the packet. I may also add, with respect to carriages, when I -^^eto 

ling with my family, it has been impossible to get the carriage on board la 
save the packet, if you go down by the railway train, which corresponds 0 • ^ 

3204. Mr. Are you speaking of Birkenhead now r — No, 01 Live p 

I have not been by Birkenhead. 

3204*. Chairman.] Do you think it would be a great public 
expense out of consideration, to have a railway to some port in North a 
which the passage could be more readily effected ? — I think ^ r ^^gi-pyol, 

public and national advantage, because, independently ot delays at ^ 
from the unfitness of Liverpool Harbour for a packet station, 1 am pe 
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from llie best information on the subject, that a shorter sea passage can be effected 
and that it is an object greatly to be desired, inasmuch as I believe that compe- 
tent persons consider 30 miles of land travelling per railroad as about equal to 10 
miles of sea voyage per steam-packet. ‘ 

3205. Are you aware of any inconvenience being felt by the public from the 

time of the sailing of the packets from Dublin? — Yes; I consider the present 
arrangement to be very inconvenient, particularly as relates to the Government 
packets. The Government packet from Dublin to Liverpool leaves Kingstown at 
loh. 30 m. p. m., and it seems to leave just in time to be too late for the last 
morning tram from Liverpool, at loh. 30 m. a. m., as the sea passage alone is 
above 1 2 hours on an average. ° 

3206. Would it not be a convenience, either that that packet should sail an 
hour or two sooner, or that the train should be delayed on the other side ?— I 
think it would be a very considerable convenience to passenoers. 

3207. Would it not be a convenience if the mails which are now despatched 
from Dublin m the morning, bringing up the correspondence from the interior by 
Holyhead, were to go to Liverpool, so as to reach Liverpool in time for the night 
despatch to London, so that the letters might be delivered by the morning instead 
of the afternoon delivery?— I think it would be a considerable convenience as 
regards the Post-office communication, and also to passenoers. 

3208. What should you consider the most convenient arrangement, both in 

point of letter communication and public accommodation, for the packets leaving 
Dublin ?— If the line of communication is to continue by Liverpool, or so long as 
it continues, I should say one packet ought to leave Dublin for Liverpool in the 
morning, and one late in the evening. ^ 

3209. Mr. iSWey.] Are you not aware that they wish to avoid as much as 
possible running into Liverpool in the dark? — 1 presume they do ; lam sure 
they ought, because I believe it to be very dangerous, and that is one reason why 
the packets should not continue to go there. 

3210. Mr. Grogath'} If the half-past five o’clock boat were to be delayed until 
half-past seven or eight o’clock, do you think that would answer the purpose of 
the half-past ten o clock boat in the way of accommodating the Castle in funher- 
iQg despatches to the Government, and taking all the letters brought to Dublin by 
the day mails?— It appears to me, that so far as the late packet is a convenience 
to the Government, that object would not be gained equally by a packet sailino- 
at hall-past seven 0 clock ; but I have doubts of the Government taking any gre£^ 
anvautage of the late packet. The evening letters are not due in Dublin, accord- 
mg to the average rate of transmission, until about half-past seven, therefore a 
packet sailing so soon as that could not afford any accommodation to the Govern- 
ment in replying to communications received by the late mail. In answer to the 
second part of the question, 1 think it would answer every purpose of Post-office 
communication with the interior of Ireland, and the conveyance of passengers. 

3211. You have, of course, often sailed by the half-past five o’clock boat?— 
bonsiantly. 

3212. Has it ever occurred to you to have been landed, after a fair summer 

passage, in Liverpool, at so early an hour that you were too late for the early 
ram, and too early for the eight o’clock train, and there were no houses open to 
receive you . 1 have occasionally ; however, but seldom, found inconvenience from 

landing too early at Liverpool. 

V if tbe packet had been delayed an hour or an hour and a 

in 1- circumstances would not have occurred, and you would still have been 
Cih ^ morning train ? — Certainly ; but the principal reason, I say, tliat I 

ou see in objection to the packet being delayed two hours longer on the 
u in side is, that thei-e is a train which leaves Liverpool at 10 h. 15 m. a. in., 
Ht 8 h. 15 in., and, therefore, by one or other you would have rea- 
abie certainty of a conveyance to London. 

there anything you wish to add ? — I would say, having 
many years taken an active interest in the improvement of the communication 
London and Dublin, that I think, practically the question as to the best 
is thp comes to this point, whether the port of Holyhead or of Port-Dynllaen 
not i packet station for the purpose ol that communication. Ido 

but to give any positive opinion upon their relative merits; 

a nip r ^ will allow me, I will give in evidence a resolution, passed at 

^ c ing Qf Members of Parliament, held at my house on the 9th of March last, 
z 4 and 



Right Hon. 
Fret/. Siavj, m. 



24 May 1842 
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Right Hon. and a correspondence between Lord Eliot, as Secretary for Ireland, and ibe Lords 
Fred. Skm, M.r. Commissioners of the Admiralty, in pursuance of that resolution. 

S4 May 1842, [The Same ’were handed in, and read, as follows ;] 

(No. I .) 

“ At a meeting of the Members of the House of Commons, held at 5, Chester- 
street, on Wednesday, pfh of March 1842, it n-as unanimously resolved, that a' 
deputation from the present meeting, consisting of the following gentlemen, -Mr. 
Shaw, Captain Hallam, Lord Robert Grosvenor, Mr. Clive, Mr. Onnsby Gore 
and Mr. Lloyd Mostyn, be appointed to wait u[)on Lord Eliot, as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland; first, to request that his Lordship will draw tlie attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the great public importance of improving the commu- 
nication between London and Dublin; adverting to the present lung and incon* 
venient passage by Liveipool, am! to the consideration that the power of steam is 
available for travelling by railway in a pro[)ortion of about three to one of the 
speed that can be attained at sea. Secondly, to request that Lord Eliot «ill 
have the goodness to communicate with the Board of Admiralty, referring to the 
report of Captain Beaufort, r. n., transmitted to the Treasury, and presented to 
the House of Commons, on the 14th of March 1839 ; also to the reports of Lieu- 
tenant Sheringbam, bearing date the 14th of March 1838 and the 7th of May 
1838, on the harbours of Holyhead and Port-Dynllaen, in pursuance of the Report 
of the Select (Committee appointed by the House of Coimuuns to inquire into the 
existing communication between London and Dublin, of the 8lh of July 1836} 
and to tiie report of Rear Admiral Sir James Gordon and Captain Beecbey, it. n., 
dated 14th January 1840, relative to the best means of communicating between 
London and Dublin, in pursuance of an address of the House of Commons of the 
I2th of August 1839, with the view of obtaining the opinion of the Board of 
Admiralty on the relative capabilities of the |iorts of Holyhead and Port-Dynllaen 
for the purpose of a packet station for sucli communication, or the construction of 
works suitable to a packet establishment for the u.se of steam-vessels of a class 
sufficiently large to secure, so far as is practicable, expedition and certainty in the 
passage at all seasons of the year. 

(signed) “ Frederick Shaw, Chairman.” 



(No. 2.) 

“ Sir, Irish Office, 12 March 1842. 

“ I HAVE the honour to acquaint you, for the information of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, that I have this day received a deputation of Mem- 
bers of the House of Common.s, consisting of Mr. Shaw, Captain Hallam, Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, Mr. Clive, Mr. Ormsby Gore, and Mr. Lloyd Mostyu; and 
that I have been requested by them to communicate with the Board of Admiram^ 
referring to the report of Captain Beaufoi t, k.n., transmitted to the Treasury, and 
presented to the House of Connmons on the 14th of March 1837^ 
reports of Lieutenant Sheringham, bearing date the 14th March 1838, and “ti 0 
May 1838, on the harbours of Holyhead and Port-Dynllaen, in pursuance 0 _ e 
Report of the Select Committee appointed by tlic House of Commons to 
into the existing communication between Loudon and Dublin, of ' P 

July 1836; and to the reports of Rear Admiral Sir James Gordon and Lapai 
Beecbey, r.n., dated I4tli January 1840, relative to the best means 
eating between London and Dublin, in pursuance of an addres.s of the Houae 
Commons, of the 12th of August 1839, obtaining the 

the Board of Admiralty on the relative capabilities of the ports ot Holyhea 
Port-Dynllaen for the purpose of a packet station for such cotmnunicauon, 
construction of works suitable to a packet escablishiiient, for the use 0 s ^ 
vessels of a class sufficiently large to secure, so far as is practicable, expe 
and certainty in the pas.sage at all seasons of the year. In compliance wi 
request, I have to beg that you will be pleased to lay this conimunication^^_^^ 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and to request (heir 

pleased to favour me with their opinion upon the points thus submitte 

consideration. „ 

“ Yours, &c. 
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(No. 3.) Right H©a 

“My Lord, Admiralty, 19 March 1842. 

“ Having laid before my Lords Commissiouers of the Admiralty your letter of 

the 12th iostaiit, requesting the opinion of my Lords, on the relative capabilities ^4 May 184*. 
of the ports of Holyhead and Port-Dynllaen, for the purpose of a packet station, 
in communication with Ireland, or the construction of works suitable to a packet 
establishment, I am commanded by their Lordships to acquaint you that they are 
of opinion that Holyhead, with its ready-made port and pier, which are capable of 
being enlarged and improved, is preferable to Port-Dynllaen, where everything 
would have to be created. Captain Beaufort’s Report of 14th March 1837, 
stated his reasons for preferring Port-Dynllaen to Orme Bay, as the terminus of a 
railway ; but if the mails can be passed over the chain bridge of Bangor without 
material delay it is obvious, for the above-mentioned reasons, that Holyhead would 
be preferable to either of them ; and later inquiries seem to show that Holyhead 
Pier might be somewhat prolonged, as well as the entrance of the harbour par- 
tially deepened by dredging. 

“ I am, &c. 

“The Lord Eliot.” John Barrow.” 

(No. 40 

“My Lord, 5, Chester-street, 22 March 1842. 

“ I HAVE had the honour to receive your letter, covering the copy of a cor- 
respondence between your Lordship and the Secretary of the Admiralty, relative to 
the communication between London and Dublin. I have shown the correspond- 
ence to the gentlemen of the deputation from the general meeting, who with me 
wailed upon your Lordship on the subject. We beg to thank you for the prompt- 
ness with tt'hicli you have complied with our request; and to observe upon one 
passage in your Lordship’s letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, which does 
not seem to us to have been very clearly answered, — we mean the passage in- 
quiring as to the capabilities of the port for the construction of works suitable to 
a packet establishment for the use of a large class of steam-vessels, we should say 
at least as large as those now plying between Liverpool and Dublin. We are led 
to believe that the present harbour at Holyhead is insufficient both in depth of 
water and in size for that purpose ; and we are anxious to learn the opinion of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty more distinctly upon that point. And if 
it be proposed to construct an outer harbour, as suggested in the Report of Sir 
James Gordon and Captain Beechey, what the cost of such outer harbour would 
probably amount to, bearing in mind that a great increase of traffic, as well as 
a principal part of the Post-office communication would naturally be drawn to 
a harbour forming a portion of the most expeditious and certain line of communi- 
cation between England and Ireland generally. We should feel much obliged if 
we could be favoured with this further information. 

“ I have, &c. 

(signed) Frederick Shaw.” 



(No. 5-) 

“My Lord, Admiralty, 28 March 1842. 

■‘Having laid before my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty your Lordship’s 
letter of the 24th instant, with the enclosed communication from the Right Hon. 
P- Shaw, requesting more distinct information on some points re.specting the 
packet communication between England and Ireland, my Lords desire me to 
acquaint you that four or five borings were made (in 1840) in Holyhead Harbour, 
m order to discover the depth of the soft ground, capable of being dredged, and 
though a more elaborate examination will be necessary before any serious measures 
are adopted, yet there appears sufficient reason for believing that room might be 
DJade inside the lighthouse for two vessels drawing more water than the Liver- 
pool and Dublin packets, and at an expense very trifling when compared with that 
of a new harbour. It also appears that by continuing the present pier, space 
^'ght be obtained for more packets than can be requisite for communicating with 
Dublin twice every day. As to the cost of a new harbour, their Lordships have no 
means of replying, as no estimate has been made by a civil engineer, nor indeed 
plan except a mere suggestion by Sir James Goriion and Captain Beechey. 

“I am, &c. 

(signed) ‘^John Barrow.’* 

0*43. A 4. 
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EDWARD GROGAN, Esa. in the Chaik. 

Mr. William Cuhitt, called in ; and Examined. 

3215. Mr. Shm.'l YOU area Civil Engineer, I believe? — I am. 

3216. Has your attention been directed to the subject of railway communication 
with Ireland, as well as to the ports or harbours most eligible for packet stations, 
in order to expedite and improve the Post-ofhce communication between London 

and Dublin?— Incidentally, but not directly. 

3217. Are you aware that at present the principal line of communication, both 
for Post-ofSce purposes and for passengers, is by the London and Birmingham and 
Grand Junction Railways to Liverpool ; to Liverpool, and from thence by sea to 
Dublin? — I am aware of the present line from London to Dublin. 

3218. And you are acquainted with Liverpool as a packet station ? — Yes. 

3219. Do you consider that a shorter sea passage would be an important object 
in the communication, independently of any objections that there may be to the 
port of Liverpool as a packet station ? — I am strongly of opinion that the shortest sea 
passage is the most desirable to form part of the line between London and Dublin. 

3220. Are you able to give the Committee an opinion, founded upon your own 
professional skill and knowledge, as to the proportion in the rate of travelling by 
railway and by sea?— I should say, at the present rate of travelling, 30 miles of 
railroad may be set against 10 miles of sea. 

3221. Are you acquainted with the peculiarities of the harbour of Liverpool, 
and the navigation of the River Mersey ? — lam. 

3222. What opinion have you formed as to the eligibility of the harbour of 
Liverpool for a packet station? — The port of Liverpool is not a good port, with 
reference to its entrance from the main sea ; I have frequently been at Liverpool, 
certainly more than twice or thrice, with only two fathoms of water over the bar. 

3223. As regards the pier, and the facilities of bringing a packet alongside the 
pier, are you able to speak of the circumstances of Liverpool in that respectr— 
Yes ; the Post-office packets do not come alongside the pier. 

3224. Generally they do not? — Scarcely ever, I think. 

3225. Can you point out any other route as possessing greater advantages 
than that by Liverpool ; and as this is no new question, and practically it has 
come to a comparison between the ports of Holyhead and Port-Dynllaen, you 
will be so good as to confine your answ'er to those two ports. In the first place 
Tvill you state whether you have formed any positive opinion in favour of one ot 
those ports as compared with the other? — I never was at Port-Dynllaen at a , 
but four or five years ago, before the completion of the Birminghani Railway, 
made a report, at the request of the Commissioners on Irish Railways, to the 
Secretary, which was printed with some Parliamentary Papers; and 

are expressed, I think, pretty strongly in that report upon the subject oi arai w y 
through North Wales. . r 

3226. Was that a letter dated the 2nd of July 183S, on the practicabui y 0 

railway through North and South Wales, printed in the Second Report 0 
Commissioners of Railways for Ireland, p. 84? — Yes. 5__Those 

3227. Do you still entertain the opinions you expressed in that report r 

opinions I entertain now. I do not think, after all ray railroad experience, 

•any reason to alter those opinions at all. , , 

3228. Have you formed any decided opinion in your own mind upon 
live merits of the two ports of Holyhead and Port-Dynllaen ?— I have n b 
cause I know nothing about Port-Dynllaen, What I stated in that 
taken from the data furnished by the investigations of other engineers, w 
become public property ; for instance, the examination of Mr. 

Bignolles, with reference to the high Welsh line, and the opinion m i r- 
Stephenson and others with regard to the coast line. ^ about 

sonally, very well ; I have been there many times, out and in, and loo o 

it professionally. Port-Dynllaen I never saw at all, although I know 
tion. Again, the question, if taken up on a broad scale, would -gtjon of 

ject of a harbour of some kind at Port-Dynllaen, and then comes to q 
what kind of harbour, whether a packet harbour or a harbour for 0 god 

general purposes. The question is a very wide one if looked into die 

professionally. That would very much depend upon the instructions o 
party looking at it. 
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3229. Are you acquaiuted with the documents which have already been pub- 
lished relative to those two lines? — Somewhat, not much; I never had much 
reference to them ; I have seen them, and I know some have been published, but 
.1 am not acquainted with all that have appeared. 

3230. Are you able to state whether you consider there are at present suiE- 
cient data to form a correct opinion, as between the relative capabilities of those 
two harbours ? — I have not sufficient data to form an opinion, and I shall be very 
loath to state an opinion before this Committee founded upon the conclusions of 
others; I should not like to give an opinion except from my own knowledge. 

3231. You say you are acquainted with Holyhead? — I know Holyhead verv 
well. 

3232. Do }mu speak now of the harbour of Holyhead, or the proposed route 
by Holyhead ? — I speak of the port of Holyhead considered as a harbour ; I also 
know the route by Holyhead very well. 

3233. Will you give the Committee as much information as you have it in 
your power to give, with regard to the Holyhead line ? — With regard to the Holy- 
head line, I can only refer back again to my former report. The distances are 
there stated, and the time in which the mail might be conveyed to Holyhead, and 
the result of my railway experience has proved those statements to be correct. 
The Committee will observe that report was made before the Birmingham line 
was opened. 

3234. I observe you say in the letter to which you have referred, with reference 
to the route by Holyhead, “It would require about 83 miles of railway to be con- 
structed, and such improvements made to the harbour of Holyhead as would 
admit at all times of tide that class of steam-vessels most suitable for the purpose of 
mail-packets” ? — Yes; that is, if anything be done to Holyhead, it ought to be done 
to the extent of providing for the same class of steam-vessels which now go from 
Liverpool to ICingstO'vn. 

3235. Is it your opinion that the present harbour of Holyhead could be made 
suitable for that class of steam-vessels? — Yes, they do now occasionally put in 
there, under adverse circumstances, w'hen they cannot go to Liverpool. 

3236. Do you know the depth of water in the present harbour ? — The least 
water of all at'Holyhead in a line from the pre.sent pier, extending, I think, about 
15 feet, or at the very lowest of the lowest spring-tides perhaps 14 feet. 

3237. Would there be accommodation for vessels of the class you speak of in 
the present port of Holyhead ? — ^Not in the present port of Holyhead ; it is not 
capable; it is too small and too shallow. There would be in the port of Holy- 
head improved. 

3238. In the report of Sir James Gordon and Captain Beechey, they speak of 
the present port, and point out some objections to it ; they also suggest the con- 
struction of a new port or harbour, immediately adjoining the present ? — So I have 
understood, but I never saw their plan or their report. 

3239. Is it with reference to the proposed new harbour that you have given 
your opinion ? — I gave my opinion with reference to what Holyhead Harbour im- 
proved would be capable of, and not what it is now capable of. 

3240. Adverting to the distinction taken by Sir James Gordon and Captain 
Beechey, with respect both to the present port and to the present pier, as being 
capable of some improvement, they speak of a new and outer port or harbour as 
being the thing they recommend. The Board of Admiralty also, in a communi- 
cation which has been laid before this Committee, speak of the inner or present 
harbour, as distinguished’ from the outer or new harbour proposed by Sir James 
Gordon and Captain Beechey. 1 wish to call your attention to the distinction 
between the two in the •evidence you are about to give When I stated there 
^as at least 14 feet at the lowest spring-tides in a line with the present pier, it 
I'as across the part of the bay from the pier to the opposite shore. I take the 
average low water there to be about 15 or 16 feet. 

324J. What is it at the entrance of thepier? — From 12 to 15 
head; and 9 or 10 feet within, higher up. 

3242. Then you consider the part called the harbour, lying within that entrance, 
K Unsuitable to the purpose of such a class of vessels ? — Yes, it is insufficient for 
the purpose of such steamers as ply between Liverpool and Kingstown; but im- 
provements might be made at a comparatively small expense, I should say, which 
Would make it eligible for. such packets as those, without going to the extreme 
®^pense of an entire new harbour. 

0*43* A A 2 3243- Would 
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3243. Would that bring the berth of the packets to the outside of the present 
pier, or the inside ?~The inside. The present pier might be extended either in a 
straight or crooked direction, so as to give more water. 

3244. In a communication from the Lords of the Admiralty to Lord Eliot there 
is this observation, as to the cost of a new harbour at Holyhead : “ Their Lordships 
have no means of replying, as no estimate has been made by a civil engineer, nor 
indeed, any plan, except a mere suggestion by Sir James Gordon and Captain 
Beechey.” Now I want to know whether you consider that paper before you 
{the TVitness referred to a plan), to be more in the nature of a plan, or what the 

Admiralty call a suggestion, by Sir James Gordon and Captain Beechey ? That 

depends upon what accompanied the plan ; it may be a suggestion, or it may be 
a plan. If I say a harbour can be made of this shape, at the back of the present 
pier, which I think would answer the purpose, I should say that is a suggestion; if 
I send a thing drawn on paper in the same form, accompanied by such a report 
and such estimates as would put all the facts before the parties it is sent to, that 
I should call a plan, because it would be definite. This may be merely what is 
called a suggestion, marked upon the Admiralty survey ; I do not know what 
accompanied this from Sir James Gordon and Captain Beechey ; I was not 
associated with them in the business ; we were commissioners in another business 
together, but not in this. 

3245. Would you be able to form an opinion of the probable cost of such 
a harbour as is there suggested, without an estimate being made byacivil engineer? 
— No, not an estimate that I should like to state as evidence. 

3246. Mr. Stanley^ Did you ever hear that Mr, Telford had projected the 
plan of an outer harbour at Holyhead ? — I do not know that he ever did ; Mr. 
Telford had a great many works with reference to Holyhead, I know ; he was fre- 
quently down with reference to the Holyhead roads, and making accommodations 
at Holyhead. 

3247. Mr. Sha'w.'] I think you have already stated, that as regards the pro- 
posed harbour at Port-Dynllaen, you are unable to give any opinion ? — I nave 
never seen that statement, and therefore I cannot say anything of it. Upon a 
comparison between the two, I can only say that I know Holyhead. I will state, 
as shortly as I can, my ideas of the present harbour, divested from all considera- 
tions of comparison with other places^ or any specific purposes of Post-office 
communication. The present harbour of Holyhead is a small harbour, and very 
much filled up with mud; if that mud were removed from the inner part of the 
harbour, it w'ould afford berthage to some few vessels more than could at present 
go into it. The depth of w'ater at the inner end of the pier is not more at the 
extreme than 12 or 14 feet at low-water spring tides, and not more than veering 
from 12 or 14 at the outer to 8 or 9 feet at the inner end of the pier. 

3248'. Do you consider that a sufficient depth of water for a class of vessels 
suitable for a communication between London and Dublin? — Certainly not; I 
stated before I considered it quite insufficient. 

3249. Then if that be so, how would it be possible to improve that harbour if 
there would not be sufficient depth of water, so as to make it suitable for the pur- 
pose of such a class of vessels? — By lengthening this pier 200 feet, even in its 
present direction, it would afford a berthage for many more steamers, and with 
better water, and with easier access and egress than exist at present in the har- 
bour as it is now. I stated either a straight or a crooked extension of the pier 
would give more accommodation than there is at present. 

3250. Chairman^ Do you consider that would be liable to silt up as the present 
harbour does? — The present harbour silts up very slowly. 

3251. It appears fr.om the estimates there is a very considerable sum spen 
annually for dredging? — I do not think there is much dredging done there. 

3252. Mr. Shaw.'] You stated there was a considerable quantity of mud in t e 
present harbour? — Yes, but that is the collection of ages ; that is not a sadden 
deposit. You will not find three inches next year, at this time, more than there is 
at present. 

3253. Mr. Reade.] Is that a natural deposit there, or is it affected by the cre- 
ation of the harbour ? — A natural deposit. 

3254. Mr. Shaw.] Is there any river discharging itself into the present 

of Holyhead? — Very little, if any; there may be a little mountain driblet at 
upper end, but it is at a very great distance up the harbour. 
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3255- Do you consider the silt or mud to be occasioned by that river or not ? — 
l am fully prepared to say it is not. 

3256. Mr. Stanley^] Would it not be less likely now to get an accumulation of 
mud, as the whole harbour is walled round, than it was in former times ?— No; 

I conceive this pier might be extended, because the mud existed at that time. I 
have no doubt of it. This mud has not accumulated since the pier was made ; it 

is of very old standing. 

3257. Are you aware it has been ascertained that at the entrance of the har- 
bour there is no accumulation of silt at all ? — I do not know the fact, but 1 should 
suppose there could be very little. 

3258. Have you ever had any communication with Captain Beaufort as to the 
practicability of deepening the present harbour by excavation ? — I have talked over 
the subject with Captain Beaufort sometimes, and he is quite aware, and so am I, 
that the mud can be taken out by dredging, but the bottom is very unlevel. 

3259. Do you know whether it has been ascertained what is the depth of mud in 
different parts of the harbour for boring ? — I know they have had a few borings 
taken, but what the result has been 1 do not recollect. I think it is as deep as 20 
feet in some places ; in some eight or nine. 

3260. In your opinion could the present harbour be made capable of contain- 
ing the largest class packets always afloat, by excavation of that sort ? — I believe 
there are holes, if I may so term them, in the harbour, which are now filled with 
mud, which, if the mud were excavated, would form berths large enough to enable 
them to float always, for the bottom of these holes are lower than low water ; but 
that any dredging of that harbour could make it a good harbour for large steamers, 

I doubt. 

3261. Chairman.'] Then of course no expenditure of money for dredging or 
other purposes would render the present harbour of Holyhead sufficiently commo- 
dious for the class of boats we are speaking of? — I think the present harbour 
might be made sufficiently commodious for the class of steamers referred to, by 
extending the present pier in a straight or crooked form, as circumstances might 
require. The present harbour would be greatly improved for mercantile aud 
general purposes by taking the mud out of the harbour. 

3262. Mr. Shaw.] You are speaking of mercantile or general purposes ; do you 
consider that, in enlarging the harbour as you propose, a very great addition of 
general traffic would be drawn to that harbour, of sailing-vessels as well as steam- 
vessels? — No, I think not. If there were a railway down to Holyhead from the 
interior, and the harbour improved outwardly to suit the packet service, there 
would be an increase of trade to that place, from the circumstance of a railroad 
and a packet station being made there ; but then the improvement of the inner 
harbour would be exceedingly desirable. 

3263. But if you were to enlarge the harbour outwardly, could you prevent 
vessels in distress taking refuge in that harbour, when they were disposed to do so? 
— I should not be disposed to prevent them at all ; but if the object be to make a 
harbour to suit large steamers, it does not follow that would make it a good 
harbour for resort as a refuge harbour. A refuge harbour is a different thing alto- 
gether. If you want to make a refuge harbour at Holyhead, you must take half 
the bay. It would never make a refuge harbour, where vessels could not go in 
under adverse circumstances and lie in safety. 

3264. Mr. Stanley!] But the alteration you propose would not make it a worse 
harbour for the purposes of general trade ? — No j much better. 

3265. Mr. 5 Aas 2 J.] Would not the extension of the existing pier present some 
considerable difficulty to a sailing vessel entering the harbour, particularly in case 
of a north-westerly wind ? — With all deference to nautical opinions, in myjudg- 
uiEnt, as a civil engineer, the thing would be improved, inasmuch as the pier could 
uever be lengthened out as I have described without making a covering break- 
water adjoining the main land, so that the instant a vessel had rounded the head 
of the pier she would be in smooth water, in fact, in the harbour. It would not 
fflake it worse, but it would make it better, because you would have a larger har- 
oour then to come into. 

3266. Are you able to say what should be the draught of water of vessels suit- 
^loj in your opinion, to the purposes of a communication between London and 
Bublin? — What it should be is, what would be enough. I should say 12 or 15 

for the largest steamers. 

3267. Do you know what is the draught of what are called the contract vessels 

A A 3 between 
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between Liverpool and Kingstown ; the Prince and Princess, for instance?— I do 
not know exactly what they draw. I know the Government vessels draw about 
10 feet, and the others draw 18 inches or two feet more. 

3268. You are aware that some inconvenience has been felt in the case of the 

Government vessels, the Merlin and Medusa, from their want of sufficient draught 
of water? — I did not know it arose from that ; I know they have defects • I have 
been w'ith all those vessels, and in very bad weather sometimes. ’ 

3269. Are you aware that an addition has had to be made to their keels'— 
I have understood so. 

3270. Mr. Can you form no rough estimate of the expense of such a 

harbour as you propose, for all packet purposes at Holyhead? — No, not such an 
estimate as I could give to the Committee. 

3271. Canyon give an approximate? — Not nearer than what I gave in this 
report. That is an approximate estimate, founded upon such evidence as I had 
at that time, and I have had no better since. 

3272. You have stated in that report the whole expense of the formation of a 
railway tnrough North Wales to Holyhead would not come far short of two mil- 
lions sterling ; can you state what portion of that you put for the improvement of 
the harbour?— I think, 700,000?. or 800,000/. altogether; certainly more than 
500,000/. 

3273. Mr. S/mw.'] That is, for the improvement of the harbour? — Yes. 

3274. Do you consider the plan suggested by Sir James Gordon and Captain 
Beechey w’ould be the best for a harbour at Holyhead, if it could be adopted?— 
I do not know that it would ; from my experience of it, I think it is too small to 
spend much money about. 

3275. Can you state what proportion that bears in size to the present Kings- 
town Harbour? — I think not so much as a quarter. 

3276. Mr. Sta?iley.'\ While at Holyhead, did you examine a place further out, 
called Soldier’s Point? — No, I never went down professionally, with a view to the 
formation of a harbour. 

3277. In the rough estimate you formerly gave of 400,000/. or 500,000/. for 
the outer harbour, you did not allude to a small elongation of the pier?— No, I 
calculated on doing something better than that. 

3278. But you cannot form any estimate of a suitable elongation of the pier, to 
give a sufficient draught of water to packets to come to ? — No. 

3279. Mr. Shawj] With regard to the harbour at Port-Dynllaen, you have 
stated in the report already referred to, that you think such a harbour as would 
answer the purposes of a packet station might be formed at Port-Dynllaen, the 
expense of which would not be very great? — I stated the length of railway to 
be made would be 135 miles, and such a harbour, called Port-Dynllaen, as 
would answer the purposes of a packet station, the expense of which would not 
be very great. Still the whole cost of the works from the Grand Junction Railway 
at or near Wolverhampton to and including the harbour of Port-Dynllaen, could 
not be estimated at less than three millions sterling. 

3280. Are you still of that opinion, as far as you are able to form a judgment? 
—I am so little acquainted with the place, that I can form no opinion of the cost 
of the harbour. 

3281. I presume that was made upon Lieutenant Sheringham’s report?— 
Yes. 

3282. Now, with reference to the passage of the Menai Bridge, you state in 
your report that in your judgment it offers no material impediment to such a route , 
do you still hold that opinion ? — I still hold that opinion ; I see no reason to 
change it at all. 

3283. Plave you beard that any serious damage has occurred to that bn g® 
since you gave that opinion ? — Yes ; the bridge has been blown almost to pieces, 
but not from traffic, it was from a violent storm. 

3284. Do you think it is more liable to such damage than an ordinary ston 
bridge? — Yes; but I think experience will enable us, as it has 

measure, to restore those damages and make it better every time. I thma 
bridge is better now than ever it was before. . 

3285. How would you propose to cross it; by a railway?—! do not ^ 

experience ; but 1 do not think I should be afraid to run a locomotive engm 
that bridge. I am quite sure a long train of six or eight carriages, letting 

the engine and tender, which weigh about 20 tons, might be drawn 
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bridge with perfect safety, certainly with as little danger as a coach and horses, Mr. W. CtibUt. 

and less. I think the motion,^ from trotting of horses and a coach over the com- - * 

mon pavement of the bridge, is more stress upon the bridge than drawing a long 24. May 1842. 

train of railway carriages with a rope. 

3286. You have not made up your mind as to the mode in which you would 

pass the train over ? — I can dve you one, two, or three modes ; there is no difficulty 
in suggesting modes ; I wilf give you one mode which occurs upon the instant, in 
which I would make the locomotive engine do the work without going over the 
bridge ; admitting there is an engine establishment on each side of the bridge, 
which there might with propriety be in such a case, and the engine coming with 

a train of carriages from London to be passed over in quick time, imagine a rope 

laid along the bridge, with a hook at each end, the carriages at one end, and the 
locomotive upon the other, then, by hooking the rope on to the engine and car- 
riages respectively, and starting the engine, the train would be drawn over the 
bridge by the time the engine had gone the length of the bridge upon the railway 
beyond ; immediately on the carriages arriving at the other side, the engine would 
back to the carriages and hook on to the train ; the whole thing would be done in 
a minute, because by the time the next train came, the porter would draw the rope 
along the bridge, and it would be ready for the other train. 

3287. Chairman.'] You mentioned that in the event of the pier being improved 
at Holyhead, and a railroad brought down to that port, there would be a great 
increase of trade ? — 1 think there would. 

3288. Did you mean a passenger traffic, or a trade, strictly so called?—'! mean 
both, for this reason ; if a good railway were brought from the interior to Holy- 
head, it would become, in fact, the port of a greater district than it is now, upon 
the same principle as if a river extended further up into the country, there would 
be more traffic upon it than before ; the railway would supply the same means of 
transit that a canal would do. 

3289. Mr. Shaw.] Then bearing in mind the probability of increased traffic, 
and also the necessity of a harbour sufficiently large to accommodate the class of 
vessels suitable to a communication between England and Ireland, what, according 
to the best computation you can now form, do you consider would be the cost of 
such a harbour? — I can say no more about the cost than I stated in my report, 
which has been referred to. 

3290. Mr. Stanlet/.] Will you look at that plan and estimate by Captain 
Beechey, and state whether you can give an estimate of the cost of carrying it into 
effect? — An improvement of the kind suggested in this plan might be made at 
far less cost, in proportion to its advantages, than that of Sir James Gordon and 
Captain Beechey ; you could get more for the money in proportion in this than in 
the other. 

3291. The proposed estimate of that is 70,000 Z. ; will you glance over the 
rough estimate of that, and say whether it approximates to yours? — Yes, I should 
think it does. 

3292. Mr. Share.] What is that plan? — That is for what I call a sickle 
harbour. 

3293. I think, from what you have already stated, without the estimate of a 
civil engineer you cannot form any accurate idea of the cost of improving the har- 
bour? — No. 

3294. That of course refers equally to Holyhead as to Port-Dynl!aen ? — Yes. 

Port-Dynllaen I can form no opinion of. All I now say with reference to Holy- 
head might be superadded or not, if I knew as much of Pon-i)ynllaen as of 
Holyhead; therefore it does not detract from the merits of Port-Dynllaen at all, 
or add to its capabilities, whatever they may be. 

3295- Chaimnan.] Upon the supposition of a railroad and harbour being 
erected at Port-Dynllaen, the same increase of trade and traffic which you anti- 
cipate with regard to Holyhead would apply to that port? — Quite so. I am quite 
^ahle to give an opinion whether a railroad along the coast to the harbour at Port- 
Dynllaen, without crossing the Menai Strait, might not be better, or might not be 
’’^orse as to cost or merits, than the improvement of Holyhead. Upon that I 
^not give an opinion. 

3296. Mr. Shaw.] You have already stated in your report with regard to Port- 
Dynllaen, that “ the land passage might be a little shorter and the sea passage a 
httle longer, but the latter would probably be compensated by the more favourable 
duectiou of the line of passage with the prevailing winds” ? — Yes, such is the fact. 

043 , A A 4 I think 
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1 think the direct line of navigation from Port-Dynllaen to the Kish Bank is 
better line for south-westerly winds than the line from Holyhead; that is my 
opinion as a civil engineer. ^ 

3297. Have you any further observations to make upon that portion of the 
report to which you have referred ? — None at all. 

3298. Mr. Stanley.'] You are aware the Kish Bank and other hanks come 
directly in the line of communication between Fort-Dynllaen and Kingstown?— 
Yes, I know the Kish Bank very well. 

3299. That renders the sea passage from Port-Dynllaen to Kingstown much 
longer than by Holyhead ?— It would be about four or live miles longer ; I thiok 
not exceeding five, taking both the position of the Kish Bank and the position of 
Port-Dynllaen Harbour, from the best surveys I can obtain. 

3300. Chairman.] You have mentioned something in your report about a more 
favourable wind applying to Port-Dynllaen than Holyhead ; and you mentioned 
that five miles would be, in your estimate, the increased distance a vessel would 
have to travel ; what length of time would you put, taking into account the more 
favourable wind for the longer voyage ? — From half an hour to 40 minutes. 

3301. Mr. Stanley.] Are you not aware it has been stated by Sir James Gordon 
and Captain Beechey, that the distance would be nearly 12 miles longer in conse- 
quence of rounding the Kish? — In consequence of rounding the Kish.it could 
not be; but if Port-Dynllaen is further from the Kish than the Kish is from 
Holyhead, that distance must be added to that caused by the angle. If the chart 
is correct, the difference is due far more to the distance from Port-Dynllaen to 
the Kish Light, as compared with Holyhead, than to the angle caused by the Kish. 
The difference is due to the difference of distance from the two places to the Kish 
Light, and not to having to round the Kish. 

3302. But the whole distance in the length of the sea voyage would be 12 miles 
more to Port-Dynllaen? — I should say between four and five miles. I may be 
allowed to observe, I am anxious that anything I may say with regard to Holy- 
head may not be taken for or against Port-Dynllaen as an opinion of mine hy 
implication, 

3303. Mr. Shaw.] I think you stated that you feel the importance of this snb- 
ject would call for further inquiry than has been already had into either of these 
harbours ? — Yes ; I should think there is scarcely a person, perhaps not one, who 
thoroughly understands .both parts of the subject equally. I know as much 
of one as most people, but I kuow nothing of the other part. 

3304. Is what you mean by that answer, that, as far as your opinion goes, there 
are not sufficient data in existence to form a correct opinion upon the relative meats 
of the two ports ? — That is my opinion. 

3305. Mr. Stanley.] Have you read all the reports of the Commissioners ap- 

pointed by the Admiralty ? — No, I do not know what has been published upop 
the subject ; I have never read them as a matter of curiosity or as a matter o. 
information. , 

3306. Mr. Shaw.] I see by your letter you have read Lieutenant Sheringhams 

report ; have you read the report of Sir James Gordon and Captain Beechey 

3307. Mr. Stanley.] Then you are not aware the Commissioners have 

upon the two lines ? — Yes, 1 am aware the Commissioners were instructed to 
report upon it, but what the report is I do not know. _ _ , 

3308. Then you do not feel yourself competent to give any opinion upon e 
report of those Commissioners ? — Certainly not; and I should not feel myseli com- 
petent to do that, even if I had read the report, because I must take a gi'ca 
many of their statements for granted to form ray own judgment upon. 

3309. Mr. 5 /wro.] I see you slate in your own report, with reference to or 
Dynllaen, “ I believe it to be in the best position of any for a passage be we 
England and Kingstown Harbour, but I fear that the cost of a railway W reac 
and the expense of a harbour, would be very great when you refer 

cost of a railway to reach it, do you mean a line from the present railway at ® 
to Port-Dynllaen, or a line through the interior? — -No ; what I had 
■when I inade that report was the information derived from Mr. Bignollesa 
Rastrick’s survey of, what I call, the high line through North Wales, 
time, I believe, there were no plans of the line along the coa:st. consider 

3310. As regards the communication by railroad from Chester, do you 
there would be any material difference in the cost, as far as you can at 
informed, between Holyhead, on the one side, and Port-Dynllaen on the 0 j 
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I thiDk if you got to Bangor, there cannot be much difference in the cost 
betiveen the line to Holyhead and the line to Port-Dynllaen. 

3311. Mr. Stanley?\ I think you have stated before, the passage of the Menai 
Bridge offers no impediment ?— I did not say that ; I say, I should not be afraid to 
try it with a train of earriages passed over as I now suggest, as the bridge now is 

3312. Without interfering with the usual traffic of the bridge? Yes, except 

that the usual traffic would both go and come on one side. ° ^ 

3313. And ill the mode in which you propose to cross it, there would he very 
little delay of time ?— Very little indeed ; the delay in time would not afford an 
item in the calculation. 

3314. Mr. Shaw.'] With reference to the rate of travelling by the railroad, at 
what would you compute it with reference to the proposed communication’?— 
Taking all seasons, at an average of 25 miles an hour, which would be quite as 
fast as would be either safe or expedient. 

3315. Stoppages included ?— Yes, and you must go 35 or 40 miles sometimes 
to do that. 

3316. Chairman.'] How many hours would you give from London to either of 
those points ? — According to that rate. 

3317. Mr. *S 7 mzo.] Can you give any opinion as to the sea voyage ; what rate, 
with a good class of vessels, you would allow for that?— -From Holyhead, with the 
best class vessels, five hours upon the average. You could do it in less than five 
hours with the best vessels ; it would be very little over a five hours’ average, if any. 

3318. That would be <altogether about i6 hours from London to Dublin 
Yes. 

3319. Are you aware that by the saving of the particular hour we are now 

speaking of, with reference to Dublin, the hours themselves would be most impor- 
tant as well as the timer — Yes, I allude to that in my report. It might happen 
that the saving of five or six hours would do very little good, and the savino- of 
the last hour would do all. * 

3320. You state in your report, “ Should any one of the above routes be adopted 
for the conveyance of the mails, it would in iny opinion render quite unnecessary 
any mail packets between England and Ireland southward of them, inasmuch as, 
by the means above stated, the English letters for all Ireland would be despatched 
from the Dublin Post-office at the usual time on the following evening after leav- 
ing London, and thus arrive at Waterford (the present South of Ireland packet 
Ration) eight to ten hours sooner than they now do by the Milford Haven and 
Waterford packet” ; and you add, “ Should a line or lines of main railway be ever 
established from Dublin to any parts of Ireland, the advantages to all those parts 
will be still greater, from making the communication between London and Dub- 
lin the best possible.” Do you still hold that opinion ? — With a little reservation, 
that you would want none southward at all. 

3321. hlr. Reade.] What would you do then with South Wales and the South 
of Ireland ? — South Wales might very readily help itself by means of its roads and 
railways, and then you must adopt a 12 or 13 hours* passage by sea, and they 
would get before you going by Holyhead or Port-Dynllaen. 

3322. You are supposing a railway through South Wales to do that? — You 
®ay take a railway through South Wales 1 have not gone into that, but 1 think 
>1 you had a railway to Fishguard, and a railway to Holyhead or Port-Dynllaen, 
equally good, and a line from Dublin to Waterford, Wexford, and so on, that 
ine through Dublin would beat the Welsh line, and do all the Post-office business 
there. 

3323* It would beat the South Wales line? — Yes; the mail tbroush Dublin 
would beat the mail from Fishguard to Waterford. 

3324. That is from London to the South of Ireland? — Yes; I will take it from 
■London to Waterford. 

3325. Supposing you take it from the south and south-west of England, from 
e Lands End to Hampshire, how would you embrace that correspondence; do 

you think you could get all that by Dublin as well as by Milford and Waterford, 
supposing you had a railway through South W' ales, which is problematical? — 
ei’haps not quite ; a railway through South Wales is problematical, and if that is 
done it would be still more in favour of the line to Dublin ; but I was going 
0 say, although they would not be able to get much communication from the 
outh or W est of England to the South of Ireland, by Dublin, so soon as you would 
y a direct line from South Wales to Waterford or Cork by a few hours, vet 

Bb I think 



Mv. W. CubiU. 



34- May 1843. 
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I thiak the expense of a packet establishment there would not ans 
difference. 



3326. Where are you putting the packet establishment, upon that suDnositi™? 
— I will take it either from Fishguard to Waterford or from the Land’s En/to 



3327. Say from Milford, or Fishguard, or Bristol ? — Yes, 
I think we should beat it by Dublin. 



either of those places; 



3328. Supposing you had a packet from Bristol to Waterford, what time would 
you give that?— I suppose an average of 20 hours. 

3329. Mr. Shaw:\ Are you of opinion, upon the whole, that the route which 
you propose, either by Holyhead or Port-Dynllaen, for the purpose of an im- 
proved communication between London and Dublin, would be a work of ereat 
national importance, and well worth any cost that might be incurred for the esta- 
blishment of it ? — Yes, I do not entertain a doubt of it. I have always had a firm 
conviction 011 my mind, that sooner or later, with reference to Irish communica- 
tions, the country will be bound to take the best and the quickest line, whichever 
of the two that may be, either Holyhead or Port-Dynllaen ; and I have no doubt 
it will be either one or other of those tw'o. 



3330. Mr. Stank^:\ In your opinion, would that line be a remunerating one 

for those who undertook the formation of the railway? — No, not as a tradeline • 
certainly not. ’ 

3331. Mr. Sliaw^ I suppose, in that answer, you confine your considei-ation to 
the prolongation of the railway from Chester?— I think that would be the best 
line, but that I have no personal knowledge of. 

3332. That would be the best with a view to remuneration ? — Yes ; how far a 
line could be got through the interior of Wales I do not know. I cannot say it 
might not be done. 

3333 * You have said, in your former answer, you think it a work of great 
national importance; how then would you propose it should be done?— The 
Government must take some part in it ; the country must pay for part of it; it is 
for the business of the country alone. It costs the country a great deal for the 
packet establishments ; and if w’hat that costs were turned into the maintenance of 
a railroad, and they had a quicker and better communication by that means, the 
country would gain, if it cost the same sum of money; and if it cost less money 
it would gain still more. 

3334 * Then, although you do not think it would be remunerative in the light of 
a private speculation, yet you do consider that, upon an enlarged view of the 
public interests, and as a work of great national importance, it would ultimately be 
remunerative to the country ? — Yes, I think the country, upon the whole, would 
be gainers by it, taking England and Ireland together. Taking the present cost 
with the present effects and means, and taking the improved means and advan- 
tages, with their costs, they would he great gainers if the costs w’ere equal, and 
double gainers if the cost of the railway were less. 

3335 - With reference to the latter part of your last answer, I presume that, if 
the route we are now considering were completed, you are of opinion that, although 
the cost of the completion might be considerable in the first instance, yet that in 
the end there would be a saving of the public money, from the necessity of other 
means of Post-office communication being superseded ? — Exactly so ; that would 
assuredly be the case. 

3336. Mr. Reade^ Then do you conceive that shutting up the South of Ireland 
from all direct commiuiicatioii witli the South of England and South Wales would 
be beneficial to the public ? — No, I think not ; that it would not be shutting up one 
from the other at all ; that the means of communication would be so nearly as quick, 
even from the most distant points, and certainly quicker from intermediate op^ 
thar] now exists, that the public would be gainers even by that. Individual diffi- 
culties, of an hour or two, might exist ; but, taking it as a whole, and taking the 
country generally, I believe that would be the most perfect communication between 
London and Dublin ; that witli a line or two, the railway on both sides communi- 
cating with the largest cities and towns, it would afford the most perfect communica- 
tion of all. 

3337 - Mr. Alorgan.'] You are aware that there is very great commercial com 
munication between South Wales and the South of Ireland, namely, betwe^ w 
ports of Newport, Cardiff, Swansea, and Carmarthen, and Waterford and of 
— Yes, I am quite, aware of that.- 
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3338. Do you not think those ports, and the mining districts of South Wales, Mr. W. Cuhiiti 

would suffer very great inconvenience, if the direct communication between South 

Wales and the South of Ireland were to be stopped, and all the communication made 
to go round by Dublin? — No, not while we can get the Bristol or west country 
mails in three or four hours to London. That is the key to the whole thing; you 
must make London and Dublin the two grand centres. 

3339 * would then propose to send a letter from Newport !or Swansea to 
Waterford, round by Dublin ? — Yes, I think that would be the best track, and I 
tiiink so for this reason, they would get there as soon as they do now, 

3340. Mr. Shaw.'] I presume your answer has reference to the Post-office com- 
munication ? — Yes. 

3341. Mr. Morgan.] You are aware a letter posted at Swansea, at seven o*clock 
in the evening, reaches Waterford by noon the next day? — I think that is very 



3342. Do you think that would be possible if the direct communication between 
Milford and Waterford were cut off? — The communication .would be only , by 
private vessels carrying bags then, and that would be just as quick as it is now. 
I again repeat what I stated some time back, looking at the thing as a whole, the 
disadvantages will be far more than overweighed by the advantages; that you 
can find out cases of injury there can be no doubt; but whether they will be so 
numerous as to overweigh the general advantage, is the question. 

3343. Mr. 'Fivian.] You referred to the railway coming to Bristol or Weston- 
super-Mare; how’ would you communicate from South Wales to that point? — 
Over the Severn, or by a steam-boat across the Bristol Channel. 

3344. With respect to steam-boats across the Bristol Channel, from what 
points would you communicate with the English shore ? — I should think from 
Cardiff. 



3345. Is not the shore at Cardiff very flat? — ^Yes. 

334A Would it not require a very long pier to establish a landing-place there 
which would be accessible at all states of the tide ? — Rather so ; not very long. 

3347. Would not that pier always be liable to silt up ; would it not be covered 
with mud every tide? — It would, a little. 

3348. Do you consider an eligible landing-place could be made at Cardiff ? — 
Not at dead low-water ; the landing-place would have to remain on Pennard-head. 
There it could be very easily and very cheaply made. 

3349. Is there any point upon the Welsh coast you can point out that would 
afford protection to steam-packets, and ready access at dead low-water? — No, I 
do not know of one. They vvant a good route across the Bristol Channel to the 
New Passage. 

3350* ill you point out any spot where such a landing-place could be made 
in the neighbourhood of Cardiff? — No, I do not know one myself that is accessible 
for six feet draught of water at all states of the tide. 

335 t- Then how could a Post-office communication be established across the 
Channel, from Cardiff to Brean Down ? — By means of a jetty at Pennard-head. 

.■ 335 -- What is the distance from Pennard-head to Cardiff? — It might be made 
in a couple of miles perhaps. 

3353 ' You said the comtnunicalion should be either across the Channel or over 

Severn : I conclude you mean over the Old Passage? — No, I do not ; the Old 
rassage is a very roundabout way, in my mind. If I were making a new mail 
route, I would cross the New Passage. 

3354 * In what way would you cross the New Passage ? — By means of a couple 
o| rough arched roads down to the low-water mark of the Channel, and across the 
Channel, by one of Rendel’s floating bridges. 

3355 * Can yGU form any idea what would be the cost of that ? — £. ] 50 , 000 to 

200,000 1. 

3356. Mr. Corry.] In any enlargement of the Holyhead Harbour, do you 
consider it of importance that it should be considered not only a packet station, 
hut also a harbour of refuge for the passing trade?— Yes; but then comes the 
question, whether a better harbour of refuge might not be made in the neighbour- 
money. I stated before, our instructions must be very differen 

1 h a view to the two objects, or there is likely to be a great difference of opinion 

a harbour of refuge were an obiect, I should have a very different set of ideas 
^ work upon. 

3357 - Mr. Shaw.] Is it possible to combine the two without interfering with 
B B 2 the 
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the primary object of a packet station ? — Yes ; it is very 'possible to combine the 
two, if the harbour is suitable. 

3358. Mr. Stanly.] At present you do not feel yourself competent to form an 
opinion ? — No ; because I cannot form a comparison. 

3359- 1^0 consider that a central line of communication with Ireland 

would create a great saving in the public expense ultimately ? — I think it would. 

3360. You are aware that a station at Liverpool at present is kept up at a very 
great expenditure above the receipts? — I am aware of the great expenditure of 
keeping up the station at Liverpool. 

3361. But with reference to the packets, the expenditure is far above the 
receipts ? — I am not aware of the fact ; I think it is very likely. 

3362. Mr. S/iazv.] Then, upon the whole, you are of opinion, that both in 
respect of great national importance, and ultimately of public economy, the line 
you recommend, either by Holyhead or Port-Dynllaen, would be most desirable? 
— I think so, if well carried out, 

3363. Mr. lieade.] Though you cannot say at what cost it could be effected ? 
— No ; my opinion is, that the condensation o’f the traffic of the despatches, and 
of the transit between London and Dublin, and condensing it so much by the 
shortest route, and in the quickest time, would do away with so much of the 
expense which now exists in two or three other places, as to render it the most 
eligible and cheapest in the long run. 

3364. Mr. Stan/ey.] In your report, in 1838, you state that, in your judgment, 
a line of railway from Chester to Holyhead, and the improvement of the harbour, 
would not come far short of two millions sterling in the whole ? — Yes. 

3365. Do you still entertain that opinion? — I do not think it w’ould come far 
short of it ; but that would depend entirely upon what kind of harbour you make 
at Holyhead. 

3366. Can you separate the cost of a railroad from the cost of improving the 
harbour? — Yes, I can, if I have means of access to the data upon which I formed 
my estimate. 

3367. Do you think a railway would cost one million and a half.?— A line of 
railway might be safely put down from Chester to Holyhead now at from 20,000/. 
to 24,000/. a mile: 20,000/. I think would do it through that country; that is 
the cross line. 

3368. That is about 1,600,000/. ? — Yes, it would not be much short of two 
millions. 

336.9. Mr. S'/taza.] That answer, as regards the cost of the railroad, applies 
equally to Port-Dynllaen as to Holyhead? — Yes. 

3370. Are you able to form any positive opinion as to the relative expense of 
the routes from Chester to Holyhead, or from Chester to Port-Dynllaen r I 
am not. 

3371. But as far as you are at present informed you think there would be no 
material difference ? — I formed my judgment upon these grounds. I looked over 
the line which was surveyed from Chester to Conway, and I knew a little of the 
country from Conway to Bangor, and across the country, but further I know not. 
Taking that tine which I do know, and taking this country which I have seen 
without having a plan of it, I am satisfied 20,000/. a mile, or as near that as may 
be, would effect the line from Chester to Holyhead, or, if the countiy was equal} 
favourable, to Port-Dynllaen. 

3372. Have you been much in North Wales? — Yes. 

3373. Do you think a line of railroad in that country would be liable to snow . 
— I think the high line would. 

3374. Do you think the coast line would not? — I think not. 

3375' would not apprehend greater obstructions from snow in . 

try than generally between Liverpool and London? — Not if you take the co 
line. 1 • 1 e 

3376. C/i{jir?nan.] Did you inspect the harbour and river of Waterford m un 

1838 for the Commissioners under the Act 56 Geo. 3, c. 64, for Improving 
Port and Harbour of Waterford?— Yes. 0 

3377. Is the following an extract from your report, dated 1st July . 3 ' , 

“ The chief peculiarity of Waterford Harbour, relative to its situati 

form is, that it has no bar, properly so called, but is entered from the sea y ^ 
deep, open channel between the Hook Point and Dunmore, which 
distance of seven miles in a direct (true) north direction, up to Duncann 
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having, with one exception only, for a short space, upwards of three fathoms depth 
at low water, and has of late been very much improved by an additional lio-ht at 
Duncannon Fort, by which means the two now serve as leadinv lights up the har- 
bour for all vessels within the Hook Light. ° 

“ The exception above mentioned to there being three fathoms water at low 
water up to Duncannon, is a shoal in the channel or sailing course about a mile 
and a half below that place, and, as I believe, technically called the “ bar,” how- 
ever much it may differ in situation and circumstances from the bars which usually 
obstruct tlie entrance to a harbour. ^ 

“ At the time I was there, .June the 12th, at low water there was 14 feet water 
over this shoal, in a line with Duncannon Lights, and as that was at a time, two 
days only after the lowest spring tides, I should deem 14 feet to be less than the 
.usual average of depth over the shoal at low water ; that is, that there is much 
often more than 14 feet over it than less. Still I think it very likely that under 
very favourable circumstances for producing low tides, the water may ebb out 
occasionally to 13, and, on rare occasions, to 12 feet, although the average depth 
at low water may be 14 feet and upwards.” 

—Yes. 



Mr. James Piwi, jun. called in ; and Examined. 

3378. Mr. Shaw.'] I believe you are one of the firm of Bovle, Low. Pim. 
& Co., bankers, Dublin ? — Yes. 

o 3 / 9 ’ acquainted with the present Post-office arrangements, as to the 

communication between London and Dublin? — I am. 

3380. What is your opinion of them in their present state?— I think they are 
about as inconvenient as could well be contrived. 

3381. Will you state the particular objections which occur to your mind with 
regard to the present communication ?— Letters from London are despatched 
from Kingstown twice each day, at5h. som.P.M. and atioh. 30in.p.M.; both 
those mails remain in Liverpool, I believe, until 7 b. p.m. the following day, 
although the first despatch from Dublin may, and frequently does arrive at Liver- 
pool at 5 h. A. M. ; it is a monstrous thing that letters should remain in the 
Liverpool post-office in many cases for more than 12 hours before they are sent 
forward. Again, on the return matters are nearly as bad ; the letters which leave 
the London Post-office at 8h. p. m. are occasionally delivered in Dublin about 
seven on the evening of the following day. 

33S2. Do you think a delivery at so late an hour in the evening of practical 
utility for commercial purposes?— No ; on the contrary, it is very questionable that 
■there is any advantage. 

3383. Have you any further observations to make with respect to the present 
Post-office communication between London and Dublin? — Letters leaving Dublin 
at the hours I have already spoken of are delivered in London, in the city, under 
circumstances, at 9, a. m. ; letters are despatched to Dublin at 8, a. m. ; 
the Post-office closes at that time, but by paying a fee you can put letters in till 
oh. 30m. If the despatch were an hour later, it might possibly give an oppor- 
tunity of answering letters delivered in London in the usual course of the post. It 
has twice occurred to me during the last week to have written home by the morning 
mail, and within an hour of having despatched my letters I have received letters 
iiom home, which I should have wished to have atteuded to in my reply. 

33 ^ 4 * You now allude to the despatch of letters from London by the morning 
mail .-—Yes, and practically speaking, letters despatched by the morning mail 
irom London arrive in as good time in Dublin as if they had been sent at eight 
evening. With respect to the communication between London 
Dublin, the inhabitants of Waterford, Belfast, and Limerick, generally speak- 
get their letters as quickly as we do in Dublin. They generally arrive in time 
0 e despatched by the inland mails ; and, practically speakinff, they are placed 
upon the same footing that we are. . r o j r 

. '^'111 find by returns made to the House of Commons, that on 66 days 

3n the last year the packet did not arrive in time to despatch the English letters by 
mails from Dublin? — I was not aware of such a return. 

3386. With regard to the present line of communication from London to 

u ^ in, for passengers as well as letters, you are well acquainted with it ? — I have 
rosbcd eight or ten times a year, upon an average, within the last seven years, and 
as seldom happened that I have not been detained at Liverpool. 

°A3. E E 3 33S-. Do 
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3387. Do you know anything of the depth of water at the bar?— The packet. 

cannot pass for about two hours before and two hours after low-water spring t’d ^ 
I have arrived an hour before low water, and consequently we were delayed ve^* 
nearly three hours. ' ^ ' 

3388. Do you know whether that occurs periodically at spring-tides? I know 

it must occur as a matter of course for some days at spring-tides ; and it unfor 
tunately happens with regard to the time of sailing, both from Dublin and Liver 
pool, that you encounter the spring-tides in their worst possible time. Thus if 
wc sail from Kingstown at 5 b. 30 m. p. m. during spring-tides, you have to contend 
with the tide in crossing; and, generally speaking, to use an Irish expression 
you arrive in Liverpool just in time to be too late for the tide. ’ 

3389. Do you think the harbour of Liverpool is capable of improvement, so as 
to be made suitable for the purpose of the packet station on the line of communica- 
tion between London and Dublin ? — I should say, quite irrespective of its distance 
from Dublin, which is a most material objection to Liverpool, it is utterly impos- 
sible that it can ever be made suitable for a Post-office communication of so much 
importance as that between London and Dublin. 

3390. Chairman.'] As a mercantile man, do you make much use of the packet 
that is despatched at 10 h. 30 m. p.m. from Kingstown? — The largest portion of 
our London correspondence goes by the 5 hi 30 m. p.m. packet. 

3391. Mr. But the letters conveyed by both packets are delayed at 

Liverpool until 7 p.m. the next evening? — Yes. "With respect to the letters that 
are sent by Holyhead, it is right the Committee should be aware that they must 
be put into the Dublin Post-office before 8 a.m., which is peculiarly inconvenient 
to all persons engaged in business. 

3392. But you are aware the principal use of that morning despatch from Dublin 
is for the interior of Ireland, not for Dublin? — I am aware of that, but my object 
is to state the inconvenience to which the mercantile interest of Dublin is subject 
by the present Post-office arrangements. 

3393 - Ip short, to the mercantile interest of Dublin the Holyhead packet is of 
little practical advantage? — Scarcely any. 

3394 * You are, I think, as well as being a banker in Dublin, also connected 
with the Dublin and Kingstown Railway ? — I am treasurer of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway Company ; and I have, since the formation of that company, 
taken an active part in its management. 

3395 - your attention been drawn to the proposed communication from 
London to Dublin, either by way of Holyhead or Port-Dynllaen? — It is a subject 
to which I have, during the last eight years, given considerable attention. 

3396. What is your opinion of the importance of such a route compared with 
the present line of communication ? — If by means of a line of railway either by 
Holyhead or Port-Dynllaen, we should be able (and I believe it to be quite within 
the limits of practicability, by a little exertion) to Imve our letters delivered in 
Dublin within iG or 17 hours from the time of departure from London, it would 
be very difficult indeed to assign a numerical value to the importance of such an 
improvement. 

3397. I need scarcely ask you whether, if such apian as you now suppose could 
be completed, the quality of the hours saved would riot be vastly more important than 
even the number of hours it would save ? — That distinction constitutes the essence 
of the improvement in point of lime. Two or three hours in this case, practically 
speaking, makes a difference of 24 hours to us. If we could get our London 
letters, say from 12 to one o’clock in the day, and we had a couple of hours after 
that to reply to them, it, in point of fact, would make a difference of 24 hoars. 

3398. In that case, a letter posted in London, say on Monday evening, woma 

be received in Dublin on Tuesday, and answered on the same day, so that t e 
return letter would be delivered in London on Wednesday morning ?—Pi*6ciselV, 
that I believe to be practicable ; and the advantages of such an arrangement must 
be enormous, whether as regards the government of the country, or as regards our 
mercantile and social relations. . 

3399. Do you think the entire journey from London to Dublin might, by the 
means suggested, be made in about 16 hours? — I think it maybe done witni 

1 7 hours, 

3400. What rate of travelling per railroad do you calculate upon?—I^^ 
inclined to adopt Mr. Cubitt’s opinion upon that point, that you 

existing circumstances, safely reckon upon an average speed between the 
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termini of a long line of railway greater than 25 miles an hour ; and that it will 
require the trains to travel occasionally at a rate exceeding 35 miles an hour to 
accomplish the rale of 25 miles an hour throughout. 

• 3401 . Are you able to form any opinion upon the relative merits of the two pro- 
posed harbours of Holyhead and Port-Dynllaen ? — I am not ; nor do I believe 
that, under existing circumstances, any one person is capable of formino- an 
opinion on sufi&cient grounds. 

3402. Have you read the various reports and documents which are before the 
public with reference to those two harbours ? — I should think I have read every- 
thing that has been printed by Parliament on the subject. 

3403. You are yourself well acquainted with the subject of travelling by rail- 
road f— Yes, I am. 

3404. And by steam-packet ?~I am better acquainted with railroads than steam- 
packets. 

340.5-6. Then, upon the whole, is it your opinion that, as regards the relative 
merits of those two ports, there are not sufficient data existing upon which to form 
a sound opinion r — Yes; I think the comparison between the two ports can only 
be fairly made by taking into consideration a variety of circumstances, the cost of 
the construction or improvement of the harbour at either forming a most material 
element; facility of access by railway; and the time it would take to perform the 
journey by either route. 

3407. Mr. AS'AiZ!2J.] Do you know whether any estimate has been made by a 
civil engineer of the expense of the harbour either at Holyhead or Port-Dynllaen? 
—I do not ; I believe there has been none. 

3408. Do you think such an estimate would be necessary before the question 
between them could be decided ? — Yes ; I think the examination should be gone 
into most carefully, and in detail; that it is quite useless to attempt to jump to 
a conclusion on a subject of so much importance, without the most deliberate 
inquiry by persons who would be at once perfectly impartial and thoroughly com- 
petent. 

3409. Are you of opinion, from what you have read and yourself know on the 
subject, that the question is now narrowed to a comparison between those two 
ports ? — I believe the question to be narrowed to a comparison between those two 
ports, and that until that question be decided, we are not likely to get on with the 
railway question in connexion with it. 

3410. Then you think it of the first importance, practically, that the question of 
the relative capabilities of those two ports, and the relative advantages of them to 
the public, should be decided ? — Yes, and all matters directly and indirectly con- 
nected with them. 

3411. Chairman.'] Do you consider, that, upon a harbour being made by 
Government, capable of admitting the class of vessels we are speaking of, for the 
facility of communication between the two countries, a railroad of that description 
would be remunerative, if made at private cost, without assistance from Govern- 
ment? — i do not think that a railroad, constructed as at present, to be worked by 
locomotive engines, and therefore involving the necessity of having a double line 
of rails, could possibly be remunerative to private parties, without assistance from 
Government. 

3412. Mr. Shaw^ Do you think it would be remunerative to the Government, 
la point of national importance, and even of national economy, ultimately? — As 
■■ogards national importance, there can be no doubt at all that the advantages I 
have already alluded to, both as regards the good government of the country, by 
facilitating as much as possible the communication between London and Dublin, 
as regards all mercantile interests, and as regards all our social intercourse, the 
advantages would be so great as scarcely to be measured by money; and I enter- 
tain a very strong opinion that, ultimately, by concentrating in one place the diffe- 
rent establishments, which I think could be concentrated under such circumstances, 
an amount of economy would be arrived at, by which a national saving might be 
effected. 

3413- Do you think the completion of such a plan as you.uow speak of would 
pe of importance to Ireland, with a view to railway communication through the 
interior ? — I think the first step, and the most important step, as regards the 
introduction of anything like a general system of railways into Ireland, is to 
2 cilitate the intercourse from London to Dublin ; I have always been of that 
opinion. 

B B 4 34 t 4 . Is 



Mr. /, Pim, jun. 



24 May 1842. 
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Mv.J.Pmiua, 3414. Is tlie Dublin and Kingstown Railway Company, of whicK you are a 

member, about to try any new experiment with respect to railway communication 

34 May 1842. at tbc present moment ? — They are about trying an exceedingly interesting expe- 
riment upon a prolongation of their line of about a mile and three quarters in 
length, which has been known by the name of the “ Atmospheric Railway,” of 
winch I do not like to speak of the future probabilities, but I entertain a very 
strong expectation, approaching to a conviction, that it will ultimately supersede 
every other means of locomotion. 

3415. You are now about to try that experiment upon an extension of the 
Dublin and Kingstown Railroad? — Yes. 

3416. Supposing that experiment to be successful, do you think it would be 
possible, by means of an “ Atmospheric Railway,” to accomplish a line of railway 
from Chester to either of the ports to which we have referred, Holyhead or Port- 
Dvnllaen, so as to make it a subject of remunerative private speculation?— 
1 should hardly go so far as that; but, as I mentioned before, I entertain a very 
stvonff expectation, almost approaching to certainty, that it would be done much 
more economically than could possibly be effected by means of locomotive power, 
and that the rate of travelling would be very considerably increased, and the pos- 
sibility of accident almost entirely removed. 

3417. In what time do you think the experiment you are about to make can be 
satisfactorily tested? — Within the present year. 

3418. Chamnan.'] I believe you are aware that the present Post-office esta- 
blishment at Holyhead is a very expensive one to the Government; a dead loss, 
in fact? — I believe it is expensive. 

3419. Do you know the sum the Government has to pay annually over aud 
above the receipts? — I do not. 

3420. Mr. Shaw.] Is there any other point connected with the proposed com- 

munication between Loudon and Dublin that you would offer your opinion upon 
to the Committee ? — There is one point which I think should be always borne in 
mind, that regularity in Post-office communication is almost of as great import- 
ance as expedition ; that a high amount of expedition, attended with uncertainty, 
is not so desirable as a mode of communication not quite so quick, but more 
certain. With respect to the cost of extending or re-constructing Holyhea.d Har- 
bour, or constructing a harbour at Port-Dynllaen, I should not be inclined to 
charge any interest upon the outlay for such an object. I do believe that a very large 
national return would be derived from the construction of a suitable harbour at 
either of those places, from the facility it would afford to vessels to take shelter m 
distress. It unfortunately happens that we have no returns of the value of refuge 
harbours; we cannot have any such thing; we can have no return of the number 
of vessels which are saved from shipwreck. .. 

342 1 . But are you able to state positively, from your knowledge as a inercanti e 
man, that loss, both of life and property, annually occurs from the want 0 a 
refuge harbour on that coast? — ^I'here can be no doubt of it; it is one 0 t ose 
things which it is veyy difficult to prove, but of the truth of which every one mus^ 
have a moral conviction. It is well known that, in the present state ^ 
Harbour, many captains are deterred from endeavouring to obtain shelter j 
from an apprehension that all the available space within the harbour has been p 
viously occupied ; and, therefore, it is a matter that is extremely desira e, 
any harbour to be constructed should be of such dimensions as to afford reason 
facility of access, and a reasonable amount of shelter for vessels that 'vou 
likely to be placed in circumstances requiring them to avail themselves 

shelter. _ • h the iner- 

3422. Are you aware that there is a very strong feeling entertained .y „ 
cantile community of Ireland generally, and particularly of Dubhn, 
the proposed new line of communication between London and Dublin • 

a strong feeling in favour of a line to some port in North Wales, -t , 
there is a strong feeling, or indeed any feeling at all, in favour either 0 
or Port-Dynllaen in preference, one or the other. Our anxiety is so e y 
best may be adopted. 



Sir. 

C. Wyt Williams.'' 



Mr. Charles Wye Williams, called in; and Examined. 

3423. Mr. Shaw.] YOU are Managing Director of the City of Dub 
Packet Company? — I am. 2424- 
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3424. That I believe is the company which contracts with Government for car- Mr. 
yying a portion of the letters between Liverpool and Dublin? — We have aeon- 

tract for the evening mails. 

3425. Are you able to state the draught of water of the vessels belonging to your 
company, — say the Prince and Princess ? — The largest class vessels draw' about 
11 feet, average. 

3426. Do you find any inconvenience from the present harbour of Liverpool, in 
respect of the communication between Liverpool and Dublin ? — We are greatly 
inconvenienced at times by low water. We are occasionally not able to get out or 
in, and we have of course to lie off the harbour one or two hours at low water, 
although the harbour is considerably improved 5 the last new channel, which is 
called the Victoria Channel, has considerably facilitated the entrance. 

3427. I believe even in that channel, at low water, the depth of water over the 
bar is only about nine feet ? — About nine feet at the lowest spring tides ; it is said 
to be more, but I do not believe it is. 

3428. And your vessels draw 1 1 feet ? — Yes. 

3429. Without desiring you to go particularly into the merits of the harbour of 
Liverpool, I would ask you, from your general knowledge of steam navigation, 
whether you do not think it of great importance for the purpose of a packet station, 

10 have a capacious harbour fitted for the reception of a class of steam-vessels at 
least as large as those now employed by your company between Liverpool and 
Dublin, so as to insure, as far as possible, certainty in the passage at all seasons 
of the year? —Undoubtedly ; there can be no question of it. 

3430. What depth of water should you say was necessary for a harbour suitable 
for such a purpose ? — There should be at all times 15 or 16 feet of water to render 
it safe. 

3437. You must also be aware, from your knowledge of steam navigation, and 
generally of the use of steam power, that a short sea passage is of very great im- 
portance in any given line of communication ? — There can be no doubt of that, in 
connexion with railways. 

3432. And that the great object is now, from the recent improvements in tra- 
velling by railroad, to make the land journey as long, and the sea voyage as short, 
comparatively, as possible ? — There is nothing so desirable as a short sea voyage, 
if you are in connexion with a railway on land. 

3433' L)o you wish to offer any obseiwation upon the harbour of Liverpool, 
generally ? — None ; I think it is as perfect now as it is likely to be. 

3434. Mr. Stanley.'] Do you not apprehend that by dredging that channel you 
would create a bar outside the passage ? — It is not in the nature of that harbour to 
be dredged. 

3434*- You maintain the Victoria channel by dredging do you not? — No,* the 
sea opened that, and it maintains itself. • 

3435- You do not continue dredging it, do you ? — No. 

3436* Do you not apprehend a bar will be formed outside of that? — No; I 
rather think it will be improved now. 



Jovie, 5 ® die Mali, 1842 . 



Mr. Grogan. 

Mr. W. Johnson. 
Mr. Morgan. 

Sir D. Norreys. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. Keade. 
Mr. Shaw. 
Mr. Vivian. 



LORD INGESTRE, in the Chair. 



Commander H. M. Denham, r.n., f.r.s., called in ; and further 
Examined. 

^ 37 * Mr. Shaw.] YOU are a Marine Surveyor to the Board of Admiralty? 

F.R. 5. 

3438. Have you made a survey of the harbour of Liverpool ? — I have. * ■ " • — 

Cc 3439. Have 5 May 1842. 
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3439. Have the goodness to look at that survey, made by order of u, j j . 

'■ ralty in 1813, and returned to the House of Commons (It mat , 

Witness). Do you think you can furnish the Committee with a mor?* 
and more complete survey than that?— I can. ® recent 

3440. Will you have the goodness to do so ?— This survey of isis 
doubtless correct at that time, but from the great changes which ha ■ t 
place, it is now perfectly obsolete. I beg to hand in a survey publishe'd h 
Admiralty, which was taken by me in the year 1838. (The same rvas hmJh ' \ 

3441. That was taken by order of the Board of Admiralty ?— Yes 

3442. And I believe tlie Board was very well satisfied with that survev J— 
Yes ; they have not thought it necessary to call for any other ; it is the su 
now in use for Her Majesty’s service, and is preserved in the archives of Liv'^^ 
pool and of Government. 

3443. Did the Admiralty express their approbation of that survey i— They 

did in a very marked way, on its completion ; their Lordships were pleased to 
address me as follows : — ^ 



..na®T’ AT ■ ■ CAJ ■ u 1 ■ 20 March 1835. 

“ My Lords Commissioners of Admiralty having taken into their consideration 
your meritorious services in the various surveys on which you have been em- 
ployed, and appreciating highly the talent which you have displayed, and having 
a high sense also of the advantage accruing from the completion of the survey 
of the port and harbour of Liverpool and the neighbouring coast, their Lord- 
ships command me to acquaint you that they have been pleased, as an especial 
mark of their approbation, to sign a commission promoting you to the rank of 
Commander in the Royai Navy. 

“ I am, &c. 

“ George Dawson." 

“ Lieutenant Henry Mangles Denham, 73, Pall Mall.” 

I beg also to refer you to the following correspondence between the local 
authorities and the Admiralty : — 

“ My Lords, Liverpool, 2 July 18S4r, 

“ Tlie committee for the affairs of the estate of the trustees of Liverpool 
unanimously requested me to express to your Lordships the high sense they 
entertain of the valuable services rendered to this port by Lieut. Denham, s.x. 
in perfecting so excellent a chart of its approaches in his accurate survey of the 
new channel, and the very great attention he has paid in assisting to place 
the necessary lights, buoys, and marks ; in the performance of which arduous 
and important duties he has shown equal skill and accuracy united with unre- 
mitting application and perseverance. The committee think it only due to 
Lieut. Denham, that they should thus bear testimony to his merits, which 
they have the further pleasure of informing you have this day been acknow- 
ledged by the Common Council of this town presenting him with the freedom 
of the borough. ^ ^ 

® “I have, &c. 

“ To the Right hon. the Lords (signed) “ Chas. Lawrerwe, 

“ Commissioners of tlie Admiralty.” Chaii-man. 

“ Lieutenant Denham’s survey having evident marks of the labour, scientific 
ability and attention exercised in its progress and completion, the committee 
think it due to him and his coadjutors (Lieut. Robinson and Mr. Bedford), to 
the public, and to themselves, to make these statements j and they have now 
only to congratulate the shipping interests of this great commercial port on 
possessing a chart of its intricate entrances which can be relied upon with 
perfect confidence, but more particularly in the clear illustration of the approach 
to Liverpool by the new channel, whereby there can be no doubt, that m 
addition to the facility of ingress and egress at almost all times of the tide, the 
risk of life and property will be materially diminished. 

(signed) “ John Wright, Mayor, WillioM 

“ Charles Horsfall, William Potter, 

“ John Tobin, Thoms Leathm, 

“ William Ripley, 

“ 21 October 1834<.*’ ” Members of the Dock Committee. 

This 
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corporation had accompanied me throughout the CommandEr 

H. M. Denham, R.if . 
F. B. s. 



This was after the 

navigation : — 

“ My Lord, Town Hall, Liverpool, 5 March 1835. 

“I am requested by the Common Council of this town to address your 
Lordship on the subject of a chart of the Mersey, &c. being now completed. 
The indefatigable exertions and laborious efforts of Lieut. Denham and his 
coadjutors have elicited the utmost acknowledgments from all those public 
bodies in this town who have been cognizant of them, &c. I am desired fur- 
ther to make application to your Lordship that the Council may be favoured 
with a copy of the chart on its present scale, it being their wish to preserve 
it with other muniments of this corporation. 

“ I have, &c. 

(signed) “ James Aspmall, Mayor. 
“To the First Lord of the Admiralty.*’ 



5 May 1842. 



3444. I presume then you are well acquainted with the port of Liverpool, 
and the River Mersey? — I conceive I am perfectly so. 

3445. Will you be so good as to state whether, in your opinion, the harbour 
of Liverpool is eligible for a packet station, particularly a packet station upon 
the direct line between the metropolis and Dublin ? — I would say, that sup- 
posing Liverpool to be without a railroad, it is about the last place upon the 
whole range of the coast that should be selected for a packet station. 

344C. Will you state your reasons for that opinion ? — We have here a bay, 
called Liverpool Bay, with banks ranging, and dangers extending 25 miles 
off the actual orifice of the river. 

3447. Do you mean up to the light ship ?— No ; this sweep of danger com- 
mences off the mouth of the Dee estuary ; the dangers warned off by lights, 
supposing the outermost light vessel to be at her station, extends 13 miles 
from the high-water embouchure of the river; even the channel which I had 
the satisfaction of forcing through by artificial means there, is eleven miles from 
the docks. 

3448. That channel, I believe, is now called the “ Victoria Channel”? — 
Locally it is, but not on the Admiralty chart ; it is called there “ The New Cut 
narrowed by Commander Denham.” The question of calling it the “ Victoria 
Channel ” was mooted at the time, but inasmuch as it was the original new 
channel of 1833, which I delineated as the earliest entrance into Liverpool, so 
retaining its main trunk as to render my operations in 1838 but a new entrance 
to the original channel, the Admiralty hydrographer, Captain Beaufort, con- 
sidered it was not necessary to throw any disiinctive character upon a channel 
of five years’ usage, but should be simply noticed on the chart as “ The New 
Cut by Commandeer Denham.” 

3449- 5s that channel at present in general use? — It is always used towards 
low-water periods ; indeed, from half-ebb to half-flood, six hours, it is the only 
inlet to the port ; and for all vessels bound to the northward the previous six 
hours, at high-water periods, leaving or running into the port, the shortest way 
■westward is by the Rock channel, i. e. by the Rock lighthouse ; but the new 
channel is the only channel left for the exigencies of the port after half-tide, 
the Rock gut having but two feet water. 

3450- Have you any objections generally to the port of Liverpool as a packet 
station: — Flaving stated that the hazards of shallow water extend so far off, anti 
then having to remark that they depend entirely on their approach upon a 
floating light (this floating light having been known to be driven away, and 
even thrown upon her beam ends very lately, negativing her as much as break- 
tDg adrift), renders it most hazardous, and, as we bad sad evidence on record, 
latal in its consequences, running for that bay whenever the objects are likely 
to be shrouded by haze or storm. 

34.5 Do you consider, then, a harbour depending in its approach upon a 
floating light objectionable? — Always doubtful and perplexing; frequently 
latal. 

3452. And that fixed lights are always to be preferred? — Yes. This bay has 
the misfortune of receiving, whenever there is any easting in the wind, the 
whole drift smoke of a manufacturing district which obscures everything ; the 
hght-ship herself is obliged to fire guns at those hours when she expects the 
packets are within hearing ; gongs and bells are kept going, and blue lights are 
c c 2 used 
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Commander used during the clearest nights to throw the light ships farther to the westwa d 
jff..W.Z>eaJo»i,R.!(. than her lanterns can. Supposing, however, the packet to overcome th ™ 
difSculties without accident by slacking her speed, (which is a sad 
s May 184s “ advantages of speed across the Channel! 

* ' ^ ■ probably two or three hours, or having to wander about Liverpool bay at h If 

speed, to catch the direction of the light ship signals, an anomaly, with packets 
starting promptly under the power, and capacity with which these vessels have 
been furnished. 

3453. What is the cause of their having to slacken their speed ?— When the 

commanders anticipate by the run of the vessel that she will arrive at her due 
time, and that the tide w'ill not suit so as to enable her to get over the bar 
they slacken, and on making the light ship, hover about her perhaps a couple 
of hours for rise of tide; all this time 13 miles off her landing place, and 
frequently missing the trains. ’ 

3454. Is there a bar at the entrance of tlie river ? — A belt of sands, in fact, 

across the bay. * 

3455. Across both the entrances ?— Yes, one is fordable ; the Rock Channel, 
as it is called, off the lighthouse, has but 18 inches at low-water great springs- 
it ceases to be of any use after the half-ebb, and until half-flood again; and 
there not being more than 10 feet of water, and that being so near the draught 
of the packet, and so frequently occurring at her starting time, if there is the 
slightest scud of the sea they would be sure to strike ; hence detention from 
precaution that subverts all inland arrangements. 

3456. What depth of water is over the bar at low water in the neu’ channel? 
— Ten feet; a pinching state of tide that occurs every fortnight, ranging over 
two hours on each side of six o’clock, low water ; so that you have, out of U 
days, four evenings and four mornings which, presenting the difficulty com- 
plained of, they cannot approach within 10 and 11 miles if they arrive later 
than an hour before low water, or earlier than an hour after low water. 

3457. What is the distance from Liverpool to this bar? — Taking it to the 
actual bar it is eleven miles, but taking it at the Fair-way beacon, just outside 
the bar, which must be considered to be its termination, and essentially the 
point to make, it is twelve miles. 

3458. What is the situation of a steam-vessel lying outside that bar waiting 
for water in the winter? — A steamer slackens her speed, keeps her lead going, 
and so stands off and on, or makes a sweep, as shall preserve this point in view, 
lest a haze should obscure the Bell beacon ; or if she is waiting for the Rock 
channel bar, which they sometimes do in easterly gales, having the light ship, 
they will manoeuvre likewise around her. 

3459. Supposing the weather to be rough, do you consider a vessel under 
such circumstances exposed to danger? — Not a steamer, if she stops in time in 
the open sea, and whether she makes much way or not, so that she can hold 
her own, she is not in danger, but in great discomfiture and vexation to all on 
hoard. 

3460. Do you not consider the entrance of the harbour from the sea and 
outside the new channel, a dangerous situation for a vessel to be in in rough 
weather, whether a steamer or any other vessel ? — That which would be instant 
and imminent danger to a sailing vessel is not so to a steamer; a vessel 
arriving at a young tide, not being able to work off, must drift on, and that has 
been the case in many fatal instances ; but a steamer can, unless defective in 
her machinery, or in want of fuel, hold her own, enduring delay and uneasy 
motion. 

3461. Then you consider delay as the principal objection in the case of a 
steam-vessel?— Yes; I knew an instance in 1839 of a packet, under the com- 
mand of the late Capt. Townley ; he took refuge in Beaumaris rather than run 
to Liverpool, under circumstances in which he had reason to think the light-ship 



would be adrift, and in fact she was so. 

346c. Was that in the January gale?— Yes. 

3463. Is there a liability to fog iu the Liverpool harbour? — There is_no 
so much a liability to fog, as to an artificial atmosphere which is driven 
over the bay immediately the wind sets from the south-east; it is as bad a. 
any fog; and as easterly winds are generally hazy, it is an aggravated state 0 
hpe in that case. I have been on board the light-vessel myself four days an 
nights, and never saw an object on land or a buoy, even at a mile inshore ^ ^ ' 

3404. vvne‘‘ 
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3464. When you have entered the new channel, what is the breadth of it?— Commander 
Xhe actual breadth of the new channel bar is one-third of a mile. H.M.Lcnham,iuv. 

■^465. How much of that is of the depth you have spoken of at low water ? — *• 

That ranges three-fourths of a mile in and out ; you then come to the body of “T! 

the original new channel, which averages three-fourths of a mile in width all the ^ 
way up its couise. 

3466. Is the navigation at the entrance of the Channel difficult ? — ^That 
depends on clear weather ; but if contrary, and there is much sea, so as to 
obscure the buoys, and the spoon-drift spray, as it is called, will submerse them, or 
you cannot see the lighthouse on Crosby shore, si.v: miles off, which is frequently 
the case, you must depend upon the light-vessel which lies between you and it 
at the inner end of the channel, without concert with the shore light, and the 
slightest deviation of that light-vessel from her station, or your bearing of her, 
would lead to instant wreck. 

3467. Is there considerable trade upon the river ? — There is considerable 
trade, to the amount of some l6,000 vessels per annum. It is often a crowded 
navigation as you get into the channels within the bars. 

3468. Do you consider that that exposes packets to any particular incon- 
venience or danger ? — In foggy weather or hazy nights, particularly so, not only 
from the sailing vessels which may be either drifting up, working out, or at 
anchor, but from other steamers passing in and out of the port. 

3469. Do you consider there is any liability to collision from the circum- 
stances to which you have alluded? — Certainly, great liability; it must be 
attributed to the most anxious activity, but loss of speed, that more disasters 
have been averted. 

3470. Do you know whether there is any uniform system adopted of lighting 
steamers and other vessels entering the port? — None. I consequently drew up 
the following remarks and propositions respecting steamers’ lights and their pass- 
ing each other, in 1839, illustrated by a diagram ; “ No general system of lights See Plan, No. 4. 
exists at Liverpool; some carry three lights, one at foremast head and one at 

the fore-part of eacli paddle-box ; some carry the upper light at the fore-part 
of the vessel, some carry a red light on starboard paddle-box, and a plain light 
at the opposite paddle-box and mast-head, some carry lights on their quarters, 
some a middle light at the bowsprit end ; all, however, attend to one rule, and 
that is in passing each other on their starboard sides; but I understand the 
reverse is observed at other ports, which has naturally been attended with collision 
when a Liverpool vessel gets amongst them. Now it is to be wished that a 
compulsory general rule were introduced, and I submit that three plain lights, 
one on the foremast head, and one on the fore-part of each paddle-box (not to 
throw any light after the beam), cannot fail to indicate the position of the 
vessel ; and as it is most important to know when the rule should be departed 
from (as in the case of two steamers suddenly discovering each other in round- 
ing a point of land, or closing in a fog_), I propose that the starboard paddle- 
box light should be masked so as to cross the line of keel direction at an angle 
of 17 degrees towards the larboard bow. It would then be simply thu.s; if you 
ever perceive the three lights of a steamer (which must be in a vertical triangle 
if ever seen at all) on your larboard bow, then you must starboard your helms 
and cross to the right side until respectively on the starboard bow of each 
other. If, however, you do not see the three lights, it is certain you have so 
advanced on each other’s forward track as to have shut in the starboard 
light, and if you attempt to recover the right side b}' crossing, you will in all 
probability run into each other. It is then that the rule should be abandoned, 
and each vessel keep her previous course. I annex a diagram to explain my 
plan, and have assumed the starboard side as the rule side. The plan will apply 
conversely. In the case of other craft and steamers, I can only suggest that 
whilst the steamer must in all cases give way (or stop if risking a shoal), yet 
it should be imperative that the sailing vessel show a light over her quarter 
towards the approaching steamer. Of course the showing the lantern in time 
depends upon the look-out on board sailing vessels; a fixed light on each 
quarter of sailing vessels would be well when in pilot waters. This is a point 
■Jiot at all settled as regards Liverpool ; vessels at anchor, however, are expected 
to keep a light up at the fore-stay.” 

3471. Chah-man.] Can you furnish the Committee with that diagram, 

-showing what arrangements you propose for the general lighting of steam- 

0.43. c c 3 vessels 
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vessels on the coast of England ? — I beg to hand in a copy of the diao- 
illustrating the above. 

[Th^ same was handed in.\ 

3472. Mr. Sha^w.l Are you of opinion that any considerable dano-er arises 
from the want of uniformity in the lighting of vessels to which you^have re 
ferred ? — Certainly. The Trinity Board have done as much as lies in thei* 
power lately, by ordering on what tack vessels should pass each other • that is 
a general rule which they must observe ; but as to what way a vessel is coming 
the lights do not by any rule at present indicate. 

3473. One general system of lighting, I believe, is adopted by the steam 
packets? — I understand so. 

3474. Are you aware whether any power exists of enforcing that system 

with reference to other vessels ? — t believe not. The Steam Navigation 
Inquiry took my evidence upon that point ; but we have heard of no rule 
except that of passing each other. * 

3475. No rule by which to guide the system of lighting vessels generally?— 
No ; each packet has its own ; and in Liverpool, I believe, the Dublin Steam 
Packet Company is the only party of serious observance as to uniformity in 
lighting their vessels. 

3476. That must be peculiarly inconvenient and dangerous to vessels plying 
between Liverpool and Dublin, on account of the very crowded state of the 
river to which you have alluded ? — Yes ; as well as the course being somewhat 
crowded all the way down to Anglesca ; it is likewise the fair- way track of all the 
trading steamers from Dublin and the South of Ireland. 

3477. And independent of fogs and heavy weather, the steam-vessels for a 
considerable part of the year leave Liverpool after dark ? — They do. The only 
way of getting over the detention of leaving at five o’clock was by putting 
packets on to eight o’clock, which involved darkness, however, during six months 
of the year, for departing and arriving packets ; when at five o’clock they were 
only in the depth of winter obliged to navigate in the dark, but when it came 
to eight o’clock, they were thrown completely into a dark period of 24 hours for 
four months of the year, and more. 

347S- The difficulty of navigating the river in the dark forms one of the 
principal objections, in your mind, to Liverpool, as a packet station ?— It does, 
with respect to its approaches. 

3479. Can you state what the condition of the pier for the landing at Liver- 
pool is ? — The packet wharf, being a part of what is called St. George’s Dock 
U’haif, as being the central place for landing near, is adopted ; but whether it 
be that or any other, there is not a single dock or wharf face upon the Mersey 
which extends out to the low-water mark. 

34«o. What is the consequence of that, as regards the packets?— The packets 
arriving as they do, and leaving, as they always have to do, at the earliest or 
latest, i. e., lowest state of tides, cannot get within, I would say, 200 yards, or from 
that to SOO yards, and they lie at anchor in the stream of the river. If a carriage 
is to go off, it must be embarked in the course of the day by the packet coming 
alongside, and the mails and passengers get on board of her by means of a boat ; 
and the steepness of the wharf and the zigzag state of the steps and slips, 
the intervening wooden stages, covered with slimy mud, a routine open to all 
the river ferry steamers, at the same time the having to pass over those steamers’ 
decks, presents a scene of confusion which cannot be described. 

3481. Generally speaking, the passengers have to go in row-boats ?— Yes, 
constantly. 

3482. Can you form any opinion as to the average number of times in the 

course of a given period when the steam-packets can lie alongside the pier . 
—1 should say, putting all tlie times together, she would not lie alongside as 
many days as would make one month out of the twelve. To give an instance how 
far starting at five o’clock drove them into contrivances, and what the pu 
were exposed to before the new channel was developed in 1834, I will refer to 
what I have stated in the preface to my sailing directions from Port . 

Liverpool : “ The survey was published as it proceeded, by permission of t eir 
Lordships, on its working scale of four inches to the mile ; the local intercourse 
of 18,000 sail of vessels was thus provided for at all hours of the tide, night 0 
day, hitherto shut out for four hours of every twelve. The 261 cases 

annum 
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annum of mail-boat delay in starting for and arriving from Dublin soon 

diminished, whilst a progressive increase of local tonnage, from 1,500,000 to H.M.Dinham,K.)s. 
2,000,000 per annum, followed. But as each year up to 18SQ produced some ®* 

addition to or change in the order of beaconage, according as I detected the 

immediate necessity, the Admiralty hydrographer, Captain Beaufort, most 5^871842. 
considerately admitted the inducement of withholding my remarks and sailino’ 
directions until the great change which I predicted in June 1838 should be 
defined, and if possible eventually provided for. My report of October 4th follow- 
ing not only defined and proposed a remedy, but unhappily had to suggest an 
interdiction as to low-water intercourse until that proposition should be worked 
out.” The necessity of interdicting night intercourse with the port was an 
argument (however reluctantly received) irresistible, that soniething ought to be 
done to avert the further apprehensions I entertained of even the existing 
gutter-way through the original bar silting up before another passage could be 
opened, unless the most prompt and vigorous efforts were adopted. With such 
means as were conceded I set to work, undertaking to force and open another 
line of entrance into the body of the identical new channel, which still preserved 
its depth and esseniial feature up the inner two-thirds. The months of November 
and December 1838, were dedicated, through all turbulence and rigor of season, 
and so much effected as to justify the proposition of at once erecting a light- 
house on Crosby shore, to come into action by the April following, in which 
month I guaranteed the new passage to be ready, and thus restore the low-water 
intercourse to steamers and coasting craft, whilst the homeward voyagers at the 
fall of the year could receive the announcement, and be prepared for the great 
change of course into the new channel. Her Majesty’s mail-packets to Ire- 
land had relapsed into the tidal detentions of 1832-33, i. e. not proceeding out 
of the Mersey on spring tides for two hours after the mail had been put on 
board, nor getting into port for the like time after arriving in the bay from 
Dublin ; their hour of starting was, however, altered from 5 to 8 o’clock ; the 
former hour brought them always at the bar by low-water springs j the latter 
hour ensures at the least from 5 to 10 feet lift of tide in all the avenues, though 
entailing darkness six months of the year on departing mails. This delay 
occurred again then in 1838, in consequence of the bar not being cleared as it 
might have been under proper appropriation of means ; but the old routine of 
taking the vessels out to a place called Wallasey Hole, round the Rock light- 
house, had in the meantime become impossible, from the silting up of the beg- 
gars Patch Bar below it, so that it remained for passengers to go in a smaller 
packet to be hired to carry passengers down to what they call the North-east 
Buoy, at the junction of the Horse and Rock Channels, at a distance of nine 
miles from the dock-head. 

3483* Is the north-east buoy the place where the packet now lies when it 
cannot pass over the bar ? — It is, and for the time the banks are so uncovered 
to the westward, as to leave it tolerably smooth anchorage ; but she has to go out 
there always in the middle of the day, at extra expense of fuel, to take up her 
position, and then the passengers go out by boats in the night. 

3484. Does it frequently happen that the packet is obliged to take up her 
position at that north-east buoy ? — It would frequently occur that they would 
do so, but they have found it better to ship the passengers, and let them take 
meir suppers, and go to bed, and remain quietly at anchorage olf St. George’s 
■Tier, starting at one or two hours after they have embarked, than to subject 
them to trans-shipment outside, and so go out at once. 

3485- Is time saved by that? — I do not know that time is saved, but it pro- 
duces a certainty of transfer which the other mode did not ; I have known the 
smaller steamer, when attempting the transfer, to bring all the passengers back, 
ecause they could not transfer them to the larger vessel, and to be for hours 
m the after their return under a freshening gale, because they could not 

land at Liverpool. 

3486. Is there much mud or silt in the channel at Liverpool? — There is a 
great deal of sand at what is called the “ Devil’s Bank” and “ Pluckington Shelf,” 
and off St. George’s Pier there is a quicksand, which it is impossible to walk 
°n,aiid in consequence of the mud being held in solution these slips, steps, and 
stages become dangerous to walk upon ; and this silting and mud deposit is 
^ggravated by all the dock dredging being cast into the river abreast of the 
; it has been stated at 90,000 cubic yards per annum. 

°'43- c c 4 3487- Which 
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Commander 3487 - Which renders embarking more than usually uncomfortable, even bv, 
H.M.Benham,-R.v, means of row-boats? — The word “comfort” cannot be used in connexion with it 
r. E. s. in any sense : it is matter of no choice, but necessity and nothing else, which 

~~ induces people to put up with it. There is one embarkation takes place atthe 

5 May 1842. opposite of the river, which with the prevailing winds is much smoother- 
that is since the Chester and Crewe Railway has been opened. ’ 

3488. There is no pier on that side? — No. 

3489. And the vessel never can go alongside there ? — No. 

3490. Sir Denham JSforreys.^ Will you be good enough to state how many 
days during a month the packet on an average must necessarily be detained on 
account of the state of the water at the bar? — Eight tides during the month it 
would be impossible for a vessel to go out, and that will occur starting at the 
stated hour of five ; at the low water of that time, and an hour on each side of 
it, she would be detained j that will be four tides every month, each way, arriv- 
ing and departing, or eight positive detentions per month, say fifty days out 
of the year. 

3491. Mr. W. Johnson.'\ Then if the vessel is detained in the Liverpool river, 
that must render the mail so much later in Dublin? — Yes, that follows, more 
or less, and with similar eifect on the return. It often happens that the packet 
arrives too late for any of the morning trains. 

3492. Mr. As to the hour of departure, it is now seven o’clock?— 

Yes; and that is nearly as bad as it can be. It w’ould be certainly worse if it 
was six, because at that hour it is dead low water upon spring tides. 

3493. Sir Denham Norreys^ That answer as to the number of days the 
packets are detained applies to the return from Dublin also r — Yes. 

3494. Has your experience led you to think there is local tendency to fog 
greater in some situations than in others? — Certainly. 

3495. And generally, are fogs more frequent in estuaries and channels than 

* in the open sea? — Yes; but it depends upon whether the shore is high or 

flat. 

3496. Supposing a flat shore, do you think a shore of that kind has a 
greater tendency to fog than ahold shore? — I do; though high hilly land arrests 
fog as it passes. 

3497. Have you found any peculiar tendency to fog about the coasts of 
Lancashire, which are generally low? — Yes; ail the coast from Seaforth or 
Bootle, round towards Soutiiport, taking in the Formby Land, is subject to a 
miasma. The sand hills give you the effect' of dryness on the face of them ; but 
as the whole of the land within that high-water margin is almost below high- 
water level, and the drainage is not very perfect, it is subject to miasma, so much 
so as to affect the lights and leading marks situated on Formby Land. 

3498. Do you find the Bristol Channel more liable to fogs than the open sea 

would be ? — What I have observed is entirely local effect ; for instance, in 
arriving upon the south shore, in the neighbourhood of Bridgewater, you would 
suppose it was shrouded by the smoke of a manufacturing region, frein the 
quantity of exhalation going on ; and it does apply also to the coast from Cardin 
to the Wye, where the vast flats are inclosed by sea-walls ; but in other r^pects 
I do not think the Bristol Channel is subject to more than the effects which the 
northern shore must imbibe from the drift of south-west gales, carrying, ® 
fogs, but the south-west mists, periods when the Hangman Hills are shrouded 
■with mist. j 

3499. Have you any theory with respect to the foraiation of fogs which wou 

lead to an expectation of where they would be likely to be found in more abun- 
diince than in other places? — Whenever we are upon coasts lying in an eastern 
aspect, with an easterly wind coming off, we have always a hazy, dense state 0 
atmosphere, more or less, therefore I attribute such to the proximity or Ian , 
and no other cause. . , 

3.500. Then fogs you conceive to arise from the land, and to be carne 
sea? — Yes, that is my impression, except the effects of summer heat upon oce 
water. h f rm 

3501. That, of course, has reference to your previous answer, that 

of coast and state of drainage had reference to the formation of fogs or 0 
wise? — Y’es, but not upon the coast of Lancashire generally; only 0 
points. c the 

3502, Mr. Reade^ And generally speaking the Bridgewater part 
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Bristol Channel is subject to fogs, and the Brean Down part is not?— Yes, Comimnder 

except what may hang about it on south-west winds. H.M.Denham, .u, 

3503, Mr. Shaw.'\ Do you consider the port of Liverpool peculiarly ineligi- 

ble as a packet station as combined with a commercial port?— Yes, I consider 

the objects so very different that the character must be different; that that 5 May 1842. 

which may be good or sufficient for a commercial port, is not only insufficient 
for Post-office purposes, but that it entails inconveniences and risks which ought 
Lotto be in the way of a Post-office packet communication ; and now that the 
instant starting order of late years has brought this to such a mail-coach pro- 
ceeding, it seems almost incompatible that any place destined for prompt 
departure and arrival of packets should be intimately connected or dependent 
upon a local guardianship, whose objects are chiefly commercial arrangements. 

3504. Have you known the American authorities express any opinion as to 
the desirableness of separating the place of landing for their letters from the 
destination of the vessel which might contain a cargo, and on that account 
require to be landed at a commercial port? — Circumkances induced the late 
minister from America (Mr. Stevenson) to invite me to report upon how far 
certain delays of the New York packet ships arriving off Liverpool, in south- 
east winds (having made a very fair voyage that far, being detained between 
Holyhead and Liverpool four or five days, telegraphed each day and perhaps 
twice a day, making no way, and all the time the mail bags would not be landed 
until at her cargo destination), might be averted, and a proposition was made, 
which I believe has been entertained by several of the commanders of those 
packets, that if they were authorized they would stretch across and land at a 
harbour which has lately been opened and lighted, and which has wharfs and 
deep-water moorings, and a railway connected with it, called Port Fleetwood ' 
that inasmuch as the same retarding wind for getting up to Liverpool would 
afford a leading course to the mouth of the former, and within two miles of the 
railway, she could, by proceeding off there, land her mail bags and passengers, 
they rnight proceed by railroad to Liverpool, Manchester, and London, whilst 
the ship would be returning to her beating ground off Liverpool ; but when the 
ship has a paramountly-conceived duty, that is, working up to her cargo port, 
though losing as much upon every ebb as she has gained upon the floodf she 
may be detained four or five days, notwithstanding a hired steamer may be 
looking for her, an occurrence within the last twelve months ; and so far it has 
been entertained that it would be desirable to land passengers and mail bags at 
any favouring spot, without respect to the ship’s cargo destination. 

3505* Do yon consider that applicable to all Post-office packets ?— Yes ; it 
is a pity, allowing them to be amply prepared to receive packets, that they 
should run the whole distance, like from Holyhead to Liverpool, which is 
doubling the length of voyage, when they could land at the nearest promontory 
of the kingdom and send the mails on, even without a railroad, with less posi- 
tive delay than they have been, and are now, subjected to ; for it is not a matter 
of the mere distance they run, it is the time of arriving and consequence of 
missing the train, whereby the mail and passengers may and have laid idle for 
seven or eight hours, and all the previous arrangements for celerity defeated. 

3506. Chairman.'l In the event of a railroad being made to any port in North 
Wales, would it be an advantage to the trade generally to be able to land their 
passengers and despatches at that port if they wish it ? — Most certainly ; I 
should however propose, in that case, a sort of steam tender being at such a port 
for the purpose of interception ; it would not be convenient for the ship herself 
to stand right in ; a great deviation from her course, and getting into narrow 
water with intent to anchor, might entail risk. 

3507- Mr. Reade^ It might affect her insurance? — It might; and therefore 
gieat inconveniences or disputes, I can understand, would occur, by the ship 
standing right in ; but by a steam-boat standing out from the roadstead, along- 
side of the ship, and taking from her what it was desirable to land, whether it 
were only passengers or mail bags, the present delays would be averted. 

3508. Mr. Grogan^ You know the mail steam-boats on the station between 
iverpool and Kingstown ? — I know Her Maiestv’s vessels ; there are contract 
vessels also. J J y 

35 <^ 9 - What is the draught of the Merlin and Medusa, and vessels of that 
Cass . — About 10 feet ; it was intended to be nine, but they were added to by 
alse keeling, which has increased it to about 10 perhaps, showing the fallacy of 
3 tempting to get a shallow vessel through a Channel sea passage. 

^• 43 * D D 35 io« Have 
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3510. Have you any doubt the Government boats were made of a shall 

draught of water in order to suit the harbour ? — I think they were ; I can onl^ 
account for their drawing so little water under such an arrangement of powe^ 
and tonnage, with that view. ^ 

3511 . And they have been obliged to deepen their hold in the water to mak 

them steady ? — Yes, I understand so ; to j>revent rolling. ® 

3512. And notwithstanding that they were built for the purpose of the har-. 
hour, the shallowness of the water frequently compels them to lose two hours 
on their voyage ? — Yes ; more or less. 

3513. Consequently that is a serious objection to Liverpool as a permanent 
station for mail boats ? — Certainly. If you have to adapt them to the shallow- 
ness of the water, it takes away from them all that powerful impetus which a 
vessel drawing 12 or 14 > feet water would liave, and which is essential to her 
when she gets into the Irish Channel, otherwise she would be detained more 
than she is. If, however, you give her that necessary draught she would be 
under the same detention as the Halifax steam-packets are. It is grievous to 
think that those steam-packets, whose hours have been counted from Halifax to 
Liverpool, sometimes lie three and four hours outside the bar ; and yet so little 
is that deemed locally an objection, or anything inimical to Liverpool as a 
packet station, that there have been petitions, I understand, from Liverpool 
to have the West India mail steamers stationed there, vessels drawing- about 
17 feet. 

3514. Mr. Shaw.} What depth of water do you think there ought to be in 
a harbour for the use of steam-vessels sufficiently large to make the passage 
across the Irish Channel with all the certainty and despatch that is attainable at 
all seasons of the year ? — There should not be less than three fathoms (IS feet) 
upon any bar, and never less than that where they berth. 

3515* Chairman.] Do you conceive a red light and a green light wouldbe 
advisable colours to use in a light-house, one on each side ? — A green light I 
would not propose, from finding it, a receding colour, so that you never can 
transmit it the distance you require ; a red light is the only colour distinction 
we can employ. 

3516. Cannot you use yellow? — The natural flame maybe called yellow, 
and green becomes yellow in the distance. We have tried blue for a light- 
house, but cannot adopt any other colour distinction but red. 

3517. Mr. Referring to your evidence yesterday, as to Waterford 

Harbour, how long would that state of the tide which produces the dead low 
water upon the bar continue ; how many hours ? — If upon a falling tide, two 
hours ; if upon a rising tide, but one hour. 

3518. How often would that occur in the course of a month ?— I should say 
four times in a month. 

3519. Would not a vessel obtain shelter under Creden Head from those 
wunds which blow into the mouth of the harbour at Waterford during the low- 
water period ? — No ; the deep water does not lie round the point enough. 

3520. Supposing the wind were blowing right into tlie harbour, could not a 
vessel obtain temporary shelter under Creden Head from those peculiar winds? 
— Not without improvement by pier or breakwater. 

3521. But Creden Head, nevertheless, affords a shelter to vessels in a certain 
state of wind ? — Not if the wind is right on, or blowing from the east, because 
the nature of the low-water feature at Creden Head is too flat, and water too 
shallow for a vessel to ride in ; she must ground at low water ; and if she lies 
sufficiently out to lie afloat, she must be exposed to the fetch of the wind. 

3522. Are you aware that two lights have been erected at Duncannon lor 
the guidanceofvessels over that bar ? — Yes. 

3523. Are you aware that the Milford packets iiave been removed from Dun- 
more to Waterford ? — Yes. 

3524. Have you ever heard that they experienced any interruption in na\a 
gating the river up to the Cave, Waterford? — I have not. 

• 352 , 5 - That change was made by the authority of the Admiralty ? — Yes. 

3526. Do you suppose the Government would still persist in that system 1 
there were any possible danger to be apprehended from the navigation r -be 
tainly not. 

3527* Is it not likely that improved vessels would not require more water 
than those which are now plying between Milford and Waterford?' — -They nee 
not, except for stability and power at sea. g 
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3528. What wind is most to be apprehended over the bar at Waterford t- 
South-south-west. ■ 

3529 How much would dm effect of a high wind from that quarter increase 
fte depth of water over the bar, do you conceive ?-Scarcely at allj not sensi- 
bly, A soouiu, siy. 

,3530. Have not you heard the effect of the wind blowing up the harbour at 
Waterford affects the river even so high up as the quay?— Y m- but I rather 
take those nses up of rivers to result from the pressure of the tidal water meet 
mg the freshes, which must end in a rise ; but I do not think in the wide bar 
part of Waterford estuary there would be any sensible effect from the pressure ■ 
certainly not so mucli as to neutralize tUsmd (pitching) which the sea, carried 
by the wind right in, would occasion to vessels, and add to their draught 

3531. What IS the course from Brean Down to Waterford ?-No straight 
course can be taken from Brean Down to Waterford ; you can only take a 

Smalls™" 90 *at brings you off 

3532. What would be the course from the Smalls ?-You have a course of 
Dorth-west and by north of 60 more miles to Waterford, that is to the Hook 
making 150 miles from Brean Down. 

3533- If a vessel should leave Brean Down at three o’clock in the morning, 
what time would you give her to get to the Hook or to the bar ’-Sixteen 
hours, I should say, to the Hook, that would be 18 hours to W’aterford 

3534- What would you calculate her rate of steaming at ’—Nine miles an hour. 
3335- That would bring it to seven o’clock in the evening?— Yes 

3536- Would that bring her nearly to the time of high water to the bar, 
starting at three o clock, a. m. ?— Allowing her time of arriving to be generally 
at the same hour, it must fall once in every fortnight at dead low water. There 
IS a low-water instant applicable to all hours ; it would bring her there at liivli 
water sometimes, but it must bring her once a fortnight at low water. ° 

3537- It would not bring her to low water, spring tides? — As the lo^s' 

water there would be six o’clock, she would not arrive at low water springs ; 
slie would arrive at two hours’ flood upon spring tides. ^ ° 

3538- That is favourable for crossing the bar? Yes, 

I believe any wind to the south is favourable from Brean Down to 
W aterford r — Yes. 

3540. Mr. Morgan.] You answered some questions just now about fogs: in 
iiicii payage would a vessel be most likely to encounter fogs, the passage from 
ftateriwd to Hobbs Point, or from Waterford to Brean Down ?— From Water- 
roTd toBremi Down ; but it is not a casualty that must be calculated upon as 
• y to alJect the passage; It might occur, and is certainly more likely to 
occur in the passage to Brean Down. 

. 3541* Chaiman.] But not likely to have much effect in either case? — No. 

3542. Mr. The fogs are generally above Brean Down rather than 

f.T"' “/—Yes ; there is one place below it, off Bridgewater, which is subject to 
oS, and the capping of Ilfracombe and Hermer Land on south-west winds. 



5 May 1842. 
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Mr. Corry. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Morgan. 
Lord Newry. 
Mr. Reade. 
Mr. Stanley. 



LORD INGESTRE, in the Chair. 



Captain Luke Smithett, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT are you? — I am Commander of one of Her L.Smiihcu. 

? ^ y>ackets on the Dover station. 1 

formerly on the station between Portpatrick and Donaghadee? 

■ 2 3545. How 
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3545. How long? — I was there from the commencement of the steam com 

munication with the North of Ireland ; I went down in March 1825, and openeii 
the station, and I remained there until 1831. " ^ 

3546. During that time, how many times did you miss carrying-the mail-— 
At that time we were more frequent in our interruptions than of late years 
because the harbours then were in a very unfinished state; we might miss 
four or five times in the year ; but I am told that since I left the hai-bours have 
been improved, and consequently the interruptions have been less frequent. 

3547. Do you remember at all the number of times the vessels were detained 
during the last year you were on the station? — ^I think in 1830 I was prevented 
starting from Portpati’ick five days, and the other packet about the same 
number of days ; and there were only three days I was unable to leave 
Donaghadee. 

3548. The five days you were detained in Portpatrick, did the pther vessel 
m^e her passage from the other side ? — I should say not, because they depended 
on the arrival of the packet from Portpatrick to bnng the mails back ; I have 
known it sent in those cases by a sailing vessel, but had there been a third 
steam vessel to have remained on the Irish side, so as not to be dependent on 
the aiTival of the packet from Portpatrick, it might have been avoided; it 
came quite as quick by a sailing vessel, when the steamer was detained in 
Portpatrick by stress of weather, because she had. a favourable wind to return. 

3549. Have you any recollection what the state of the weather was during 
those five' days? — I should consider it was owing to strong south-west or 
westerly gales, which prevented the packet leaving the harbour of Portpatrick, 
and I should say a deficiency of power in the vessels employed, or otherwise 
they might have been enabled, two or three out of those five days, to have 
made their passage. 

3550. Was the sea at the entrance of the harbour so great that you were 
fearful of getting under weigh? — ^Yes, fearful of attempting to steam out. 

3551. K you could have got out of Portpatrick, could you have got into 
Donaghadee ? — Yes ; if we could have got across, there would have been no 
difficulty in going into Donaghadee with south-west winds, it being a weather 
shore, and always smooth water. 

3552. On the days you were detained at Portpatrick, could a vessel leaving 
Donaghadee have got into the harbour at Portpatrick ? — I think it doubtful, 
supposing it was very heavy weather, unless they suited the time of tide, which 
is about an hour before low water till about an hour after, as we generally 
found that the smoothest time of the tide. 

3553- What water is there in the harbour ? — There is plenty of water at the 
entrance, but only six or seven feet in the basin ; vessels used to ground upon 
the bar going into the basin. 

3554- What was the draught of the vessels ? — From six and a half to seven feet. 

3555- Was it only with a south-west wind you were afraid of going out of 
the harbour ? — From south-west to west-north-west, although when the wind 
got from west and the northward of west there was not so much sea as at south- 
west ; tlie sea having less fetch, it was not so heavy, and consequently a vessel 
with proper power might steam out. 

3556. That is speaking of the vessels you then commanded; if they had 
been of 100 horses’ power, would they have been able to steam out at all 
times ? — Certainly, they would have steamed out with greater ease and safety. 

3557* Should you have tliought it incumbent on you, with a vessel of that 
class, to undertake the voyage ? — I think such a vessel might have venture 
almost every day in the year, when it was possible to keep the sea ; I should 
think there was scarcely a day they would have missed. 

3558. Do you think the harbour of Portpatrick is capable- of any improv^ 
ment ?— Yes, I think the present accommodation for packets is rather sm^; 
I should recommend the basin to be extended a little inland, to make room for 
the vessels to range about. 

35,59. What is the length of the berth f— The whole length of the berth is 
about 200 feet, and the width 120 feet. . , , 

3560. Have you a sketch of the harbour? — I have a rough sketch which 1 
took myself at that time {produces the same). If it is wished to hare vessels 
of a larger size, it would be necessary to extend the basin inland, towards w a 
is called the Stone-field. , 

356). Are 
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^561, Are fogs very prevalent there? — No; and even in cases of fog, the C&pt. L. Smit/ieiL 

coast is favourable to make, being a bold shore. ; — 

3562. You think it would be possible to make the harbour efficient for Post- ^ Juiie 1842- 
office purposes ? — ^Yes, I think it is possible to make it available for all the 
piu-poses required. 

3563- Would that cause any considerable outlay? — I am not competent to 
ojve an opinion as to the expense of extending the harbour. 

3564. Is it all rock ? — ^Yes. 

3365. In that particular part where there is only about five feet at low water, 
couid it be deepened r—Yes ; but it cannot be scooped ; it must be picked out 
by diving bells or blasting. 

3566. There is an advantage in its being rock, because when once removed 
it not fill up again ? — Yes ; we never find it fill up, as the coast is iron- 
bound, and there is nothing to wash in along the shore to form a bai*. 

3567. Then if the harbour were once made clear, would it requii’e any fur- 
ther expense to keep it up ? — I do not think it would ; I do not believe it has 
any tendency to fill up. 

3568. Supposing there to be three vessels of 100 horses’ power each, and 
two to be detained at Portpatrick, would there be room for a third vessel 
arriving from Donaghadee to come in ? — In that case, in the present state of 
the hai’bour, the third might find shelter in the old harbour for a tide, where 
she would ground at low water. 

3569. Would there be room for larger vessels than those at present employed? 

—I think larger vessels would not find accommodation ; l>ut you might put 
more power into vessels of the same dimensions ; those at present employed are 
much under power, in proportion to their size. 

3570. You consider those at present employed much under power? — ^Yes, 
for their size, considering the recent improvements in steam navigation. 

3571. What is the draught of those vessels ? — About six and a half feet. 

3572. What is the horse power ? — Fifty horses. 

3573. Do you know the length of the vessels? — I think they are about 

S4 feet. ' 

3574. What is the breadth a-beam? — Fifteen feet two inches. 

3575- Is that outside the paddle-boxes ? — No ; 28 or 29 feet outside the 
paddle-boxes. 

3576. You think with the same tonnage you might have a greater horse- 
power, so as to adhere to vessels of the same dimensions ? — Yes, you might 
have vessels built upon an improved construction to carry 100 horses’ power, 
which would not take up much more room, and would be more efficient for the 
service. 

3577- Flat-bottomed ? — Yes, to draw not more than six feet water. 

3578. Supposing you had such a class of vessels as you describe, would the 
communication be more regular? — Certainly, more certain in bad weather; 

^d I should say the voyage would he performed in half the time under such 
circumstances. On such occasions, when the present boats would be six hours 
crossing, a vessel of 100 horses’ power would do it in three or four. 

. 3579- Is there not occasionally an hour or two’s lull in certain states of the 
tide r — We find that when it has been blowing hard from the south-west, 
accompanied by rain, the wind generally flies in to tlie westward, in which case 
there is invariably a lull for a few hour^. 

3580. A great advantage to be derived from that lull would be, in powerful 
steamers, that they could run over while it lasted? — ^Yes, if the vessek were 
tcept ready, they would be across in two or three hours. 

3581. Do you know at all the average duration of the passages ? — I have got 
^statement here of the average passages for the last year, taken from the 
Admiralty accounts ; the average of the last year is stated to be 2 hours 25 
“unutes in summer, and 2 hours 45 minutes in winter. 

3582. Then if you had larger vessels, what do you think the average would 
ber — I think the difference would not be more than the 25 minutes upon the 
average ; for with vessels of double the power, the speed would not increase 
JQ proportion, although in bad weather the saving of time would be much 

I should say the average passage would not be more than two hours, 
pc distance being only 21 miles. I think I have done it in the old boats in 
bttie more than two hours, under the most favourable circumstances. 

°-43- D D 3 3583. Have 
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3583. Have you any knowledge of Loch- Ryan?— Only from having been 
occasionally in and about it ; having been principally confined to Portmtrick 
I had no opportunity of surveying Loch Ryan. 

3584. Have you sailed about it? — Yes. 

3585. ItiSj generally speaking, a good open roadstead?— Yes, it is aver\’ 

safe entrance ; there is a shoal called the Sears on the west side of the loch 
but there is a very good channel to the eastward as far as Stranraer. ’ 

3586. Have you any knowledge of Loch Larne?— I have been in once or 
twice, but not to make any survey of it. 

3587. You know it practically ? — Only from having passed it at different 
times ; we used frequently to fetch in near there, and steam along the Irish 
shore in going from Portpatrick, with heavy west-south-west gales, in order to 
gain smobtli water. That was entirely ovring to the want of power, and would 
not be requh'ed with vessels of greater power. 

3558. Do you think the two ports of Loch Ryan and Loch Larne could be 
as easily made as tlie two ports of Portpatrick and Donaghadee ? — I thint- they 
could be made as easily, there being o^y a difference of distance. 

3559. With reference to safety and ease in getting in? — Yes, if made con- 
venient, they would be just as safe as to getting in, as far as I can judge. 
There is a reef of rocks running out near the entrance of Lame, which we 
always used to consider very dangerous to approach in thick weather, called 
tlie Maidens. 

3590. Sir Jiohert Ferguson.] Are you awai’e that lights have been placed 
upon the Maidens lately ? — ^Yes ; and no doubt they are much safer since tlie 
lights have been erected. Wlien I was there, there- were no lights. 

359 1. think the harbours of Loch Lame and Loch Ryan would he as 
easily entered throughout the year as Portpatrick and Donaghadee ? — I should 
think so. 

3592. Lord Nmorg.] Upon those days when there would be a difficulty in 
going out of Portpatrick, do you think there would be an equal difficulty in 
going out of Loch Ryan ? — No, not with south-west winds ; but you would have 
the same difficulty to contend ivith in the Cliannel ; with south-west winds you 
have smooth water in Loch Ryan. 

3593. Is the set of the tides or currents the same after you pass Corsil Point 
as at Portpatrick? — Yes, much the same when you get into the Channel tide, 
after you get outside of Corsil Point. 

3594. Have you any idea what the average passage would be between Loch 
Ryan and Loch Larne ? — I should think with boats of equal power it would be 
an hour and a half more on the average ; that is, if you could get from Port- 
patrick to Donaghadee in two hours, it would take you three hours and a half 
from Loch Ryan to Loch Larne ; there would be a little time lost in going up 
the lochs on each side which would make the distance about 35 miles. 

3595. Is there any wind which would make a heavy sea in Loch Ryan, which 
would prevent a vessel getting in and out ? — I have seen gales from the north 
and north-west very violent in Loch Ryan, and which would give vessels nearly 
the same difficulty to contend with in getting out as they have now with south- 
west winds at Portpatrick. 

359G. What wind affects Donaghadee most ? — Easterly winds, and from 
about north-east to south-east, but they are not prevalent winds at all. 

3597. Would a heav}'- gale from the east keep you in the harbour ^1 Ro- 
naghadee r — I thhik not ; there is not so much fetch with an easterly wind a 
Donaghadee, owing to the shelter from the Scotch shore, and when you ge 
half channel across you w'ould get into smooth water, under the lee of the hig 
land of Scotland. 

3598. Would an easterly gale,, that might keep you at Donaghadee, have 
same effect upon a vessel at Loch Larne ? — ^Yes, even greater ; because it wo 
have more fetch, and consequently the sea would be heavier there. 

3599. Is there any harbour now at Loch Larne?- — There is little or no 

hour there at present. , 

■3600. Is it a place where a harbour could be easily made?— Yes, a ar 
might be constructed there. ,r g-g 

3601. As efficient a one as at Donaghadee? — Quite so, I should say, 
being more shelter inside the Loch ; a harbour could be easily made a 
Larne, but of course it would be attended with expense. r 
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3602. The entrance is perfectly free P—Yes ; I do not know how far a stone 
pier there would not make it liable to fill up ; there is little or no current inside 
the Loch, and I should thinlc it would be liable to fill up. 

3603. Is there any stream out of the harbour to wash it out T Hn nr»f 

there is any stream there. ' 

3604. Is there any stream at Donaghadee f-The north pier not being ioined 

to the m™ land, causes the tide to wash round, and in a great measSi4 nre 
vents Its filhng up. “ * “ 

3605. Is the harbour at Donaghadee finished ?-I believe it is ncarlv or 

quite finished. ^ 

3606. Is it My to inciir further e.vpense in keeping it up ?-Not veiw likely ■ 

I think a small expense will keep it up. •= i j y ^ 

3607. Is there plenty of room '-—There is not much room, it is a small har- 
bour 1 there is enough for all the purposes of a packet station 

360S. Is It large enoiigh for the purpose of the Post-oiBce communication ? 

Yes, it IS large enough for vessels of almost any size or power. 

3609. AVould there be plenty of berthage for tliree vessels r— Yes, I should 
tmnk so ; m fact, there would never be more than two. 

3610. Have you any knowledge of the dimensions of the hai’bour? No* I 

have not got the dimensions, but I should say there would be quite room enough 
for two or three vessels. ■‘wugu 

it possible to make the harbour of Portpatrick equally 
capable of holding three vessels ?-Yes, I think it is quite possible. ^ 

30 12. Chatrviau.j It would be very expensive, would it not ?— I do not know 
what the expense would be. 

«M>™se be calculated by what has been 
done, the work being of the same cliaracter ?— Yes. 

Portpatrick and Donaghadee 
Tael T fffoot OH vcsscls making the passage from Loch Ryan to 

7ve7 f say the course is very nearly the same, with the differ- 

SS L ‘bll? soing only three or four knots an 
hour, m bad weather, would make a difference in time of two or three hours 
occMionaUy but upon the average, I should think an hour and half, 
et I ’u V , 3 '°.“ mentioned that, with the wind at east, there is a good deal 
otshdterto be gmned by coming under the Scotch coast f-Yes, mfich more 
further to the northward, because the distance is shorter, 
northward falls in after you get past the Corsil Point, and that 
Soto sSre™'^'^^ heavier on the iVntrim shore with an east wind, than on 

position of the bay of Loch Ryan ?— It is nearly 
norm and south, and consequently the east and west ivinds blow right across it. 

V' • “nking a passage from Loch Ryan to Loch Lame, with an 

™reriy wm J how would the wind affect you in going past the Corsil Point ; would 
it “P “® ‘‘ ■"onl'l not oome up the bay, it blows right across 

v 7 ti; 1 water m Loch Ryan, with an easterly wind ; it is only with a 

^rttherly wind its entrance is affected. 

PoTO suggestions to make as to hnproving the harbour of 

PnrS7t" 1 ' 1 ^ ™°ultl suggest, tliat if any improvements are carried on at 
vifr ™ called the Dome should either he taisen away, or faced 

it so as to form a land of jetty, and prevent the sea from rolling as 

t does now into the basin at high water. 

missing the mails on the frish side; what 
niailTf * tv’’® ,°wed after the ai-rival of the packet, for the departure of the 
tinn Donaghadee } — I do not know whether there has been any altera- 
from tl 7 f- ®^woe I left ; but at that time they were allowed nearly six hours 
to wt t n ,v ® Portpatrick, to sort the mails at Donaghadee, and 

timp iw 1 f® , ^ time for the Derry mail. Our average arrival at that 
3 tefore uine^° ubout nine o’clock ; I think they arrive at Donaghadee now 

mv® ® 7 ®’'ogo passage being three hours ?~Yes. 
ts leaving a margin of three hours? — Yes. 

Gksvol* ^^0 margin at Portpatrick? — We had about two horn’s; the 

TT^ ^^®^ ^®uve at five o’clock, and the Carlisle mail at seven. 

3 - 0 you think that harbour could, by any possibility, be made to hold 

D n 4 large 
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large and powerful steamers ? — Not large vessels, I should say ; you have not 
space ; you must confine yourself to vessels of nearly the same dimensions 

3624. Is the harbour of Donaghadee always easy to enter ? — ^Yes, it is • it is 
much easier to enter than Portpatrick. 

3625. Is it easy to enter with the wind setting in shore ? — ^Yes, with any wind 

3626. Were you ever prevented from entering by the wind setting in shore- 
— No ; I never went to leeward, or was driven away from the entrance the 
whole time I was upon the station ; I always went to the Irish shore with a 
great deal of confidence in bad weather. 

3627. Lord Supposing you left Donaghadee with affair wind and 

were to miss Portpatrick, what other place could you make ? — The only place 
would be Loch Ryan, with a south-westerly wind, and with a northerly wind 
you would attempt Port Nessock, which is a small harbour eight or ten miles 
to the southward, 

3628. Is Port Nessock capable of receiving a vessel at any state of the tide - 
—No. 

3629. Chainnan.'] Can you get into Portpatrick and Donaghadee at all states 
of the tide ? — Yes, at Donaghadee, and also into the entrance of Portpatrick; 
but you are obliged to wait for water to get into the berth, which is generally 
at about an hour’s flood. 

3630. Mr. Grogan.] Did it ever occur, when you were upon -that station, that 
there would be greater facility in malting Belfast Loch than Donaghadee ?— 
There was no place to land at in Belfast Loch at that time, unless it was at 
Bangor, the entrance to Belfast being dry for about four miles below the 
town. 

3631. Are you not aware that a cut has been made from the town fo the 
loch r — They had commenced a work of that kind before I left the station, but 
I am not aware how far they have proceeded with it ; if the cut were com- 
pleted, there would not be much difficulty after you got into the loch, because 
you would have smooth water ; but the loch is more subject to fogs than places 
on the coast. 

3632. Lord N'ejwy.] You smd just now there was no difficulty in making 
Donaghadee at any time ? — No ; because we had the Copeland Islands on one 
side, which afforded good shelter with northerly winds, and with easterly winds 
the coast of Scotland ; and those from the southward and westward are smooth- 
water winds. 

3633. Mr. Grogan.] It did not occur to you at any time that it would be 
advisable to run for Belfast ? — No ; it never occurred to me that I was under 
the necessity of running to Belfast, or any other port, the whole time I was on 
the station. 

3634. Sirri?oJ<?r^ Ferguson.] I think you stated you were on the station from 
1825 to 1831 ; do you know anything of the present state of the harbours and 
the vessels, or what alterations have been made since that time? — No, I cannot 
speak positively as to the present state of the harbours, although they must be 
greatly improved, but the vessels are the same I left there. 

3635. You have stated if more powerful vessels were put on between Port- 
patrick and Donaghadee, the passage might be made in two hours?— Yes. 

3636. In which case the average passage from Loch Ryan to Loch Lame 
would be three and a half hours ? — Yes. 

3637. Would there not be a considerable quantity of smooth water firom Loch 
Ryan to Loch Larne, taking in the lochs ? — ^Yes, there would be a few miles 0 
smooth water on each side. 

3638. Would there be any difficulty in getting out of those lochs at 

of the wind or tide ? — No, there would be no difficulty in getting out of ^ 
lochs. 

3639. Was there not a difficulty in getting out of Portpatrick with 

winds ? — There was in south-westerly gales at that time, but that would be m 
great measure remedied by getting vessels of greater power. ^ 1 

3640. What should you say was the proportion of south-west winds . . 
with others ? — South-west winds and westerly winds are much more prev 

I should say three to one. 

3641 . You mentioned that in Loch Larne there is no place for a 

land at ? — There is no wet harbour, where they could lie afloat alongside a 
times of the tide. 
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3642. Are you aware it has been stated in evidence here that a steam vessel 
from Colei’aine, leaving Port Rush at a fixed hour, has every time of its passage 
stopped at Larne, and come up to the pier there ?— I did not know that they 
had a pier there ; that must have been since I was there. 

3643. You mentioned that among the difficulties of making Loch Larne was 
the Maiden Rocks ; do they lie in the course from Loch Ryan to Loch Lame ? 
—Yes, they are pretty much in the course. 

3644. But they are well lighted now ? — Yes, there are two lighthouses which 
make Ihem less dangerous. 

3645. You have spoken of the time of depaature of the Glasgow mail and the 
Derry mad ; can you give me any idea how often the mails brought by your 
packets were too late for either of them ? — No, I cannot say how often ; but not 
very often, I should imagine. 

3646. You have spoken of the expense of these new works in the harbour 
ofPortpatrick, do you know, or can you give any idea, what the expense has 
already been ? — I believe the original estimate was somewhere about 120,000 1 . 



Mr. George Bidder, called in ; and Examined. 

3647. Mr. Stanley. '\ YOU are a Civil Engineer ? — Yes. 

3648. Have you had any experience in the formation of railways ?— I have. 
3C49. Have you turned your attention to a railway from Chester to Bangor ? 

—I have. 

36.50. Are tliere considerable difficulties in the way?— No, very few; the 
country is remai’kably favourable. 

3651. Can you state at all the cost of constructing a railway from Chester 
to Bangor ?— The estimate I formed was for a railway from Chester to Holy- 
head j I took the entire line. Of course there can be no object in making a 
railway to Bangor per se ; there would be no object gained by it, and therefore 
my attention was directed to an integral line of railway to Holyhead. The 
estimate to Holyhead was 1,500,000 1 . with the railway establishment, car- 
riages and workshops complete ; and I beg to state I am well acquainted with 
parries who are quite ready to undertake it, and finish it for that sum. 

3652. Mr. Grogan^ How do you propose to cross the Menai Straits ?— By 
the existing bridge. 

3653- Have you any doubt as to its stability ?— There can be no doubt of 
1I2 sufficiency for conveying railway carriages across, if Mr. Stephenson’s plan 
.be adopted, namely, to have a stationary engine at either end of the bridge, 
TOth an endless rope, so that the trains coming in either direction would be 
detached from the locomotive engine, and the carriages separated and then 
to tlie rope by a messenger or grip, at intervals of 100 or 150 feet, 
whichever may appear most desirable, in the same way as the carriages on the 
London and Blackwall Railway are attached to the rope, then drawn across by 
the stationary 'engines and attached to the locomotive engine on the opposite 
side, and thus forwarded. The bridge is perfectly capable of being crossed in 
this manner, because the load imposed upon it would not be more than that 
tor which it has been calculated and used, viz., a loaded mail-coach, with four 
orsK ; with this difference, however, that the railway carriages will occasion 
much less vibration than what would be occasioned by the horses’ feet. 

, ^^54- That answer applies to one class of objections, that is, the stability of 
, ® bridge for bearing weight : have you considered the difficulty which would 
rinse from railway carriages travelling upon a railway w'hich is liable to be dis- 
wanged by the oscillations of the bridge in a gale of wind ? — I think there can 
e no danger from the latter cause, because the railway carriage proceeding at 
^ v^elocity of eight or ten miles an hour, which would be the maximum in this 
8se, IS capable of passing over a road in much worse order than I can ever 
^ possible for this bridge to be, in a gale of wind with perfect safety ; 
f , ^ worst come to the worst, it is only n ecessary to moderate the velocity 
he carriages to meet the exigencies of the case. 

_ You conceive, then, that a railway train passing over the bridge in a 
S e ot Trind, would not be liable to get off the rails ? — Certainly not, if it is 
conveyed in tfie way I have stated. 

3 50. Does your plan of an endless rope extend to comprehend the necessity 
E E of 
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of stopping up half the bridge '—Certainly not i there is no necessih, . 
rupting the ordinary use of the bridge. “ necessity for mter- 

3657. Then you would leave the bridge open for the ordinary tra*.. o • 
at this moment ? — Precisely. ^ traihc as it 13 

3658- Mr. Stanley^ What would be the delay in crossing the bridae W ti. 
plan you propose ?— Ten minutes. ™ ™ ™ 

3659. What do you consider would be the advantages to the country if 
were able to carry this plan into effect?— By returns made to the Hn, » t 
Commons for the year 1 840, it appears that the average voyage between Dve. 
pool and Kingstown has occupied 12 1 hours, and from Holyhead to Kinvst!l 
the averse passage has occupied 61 hours; but it should be observed S 
the vessels employed on the latter station are of a very inferior class te’ts 
on the former, being much smaller vessels and of much less powertt?^ 
consequently exposed to a greater disproportionate interruption from hraw 
coutoy winds ; and it is my opinion, that if the same class of vessels be 
ployed between Kingstown and Holyhead as between Kingstown and Liver' 
pool, the average passage would be reduced to five hours, in which case adding 
10 S hours for the time between London and Holyhead, and allowing half m 
hour for contingencies on the railway, and one hour further as a marrin for the 
™val of the packets, the whole time of the passage from Loudon to Kings- 
town would be 17 hours, whereas by way of Liverpool, the time occupied at 
present is 23 hours ; affording a saving of six hours in time, besides the avoid 
ance of the greater m-egularity necessarily arising from the longer sea passage 
by Liverpool, together with the difficulty and uncertainty of enteiing the 
Mersey at low-water seasons. ° 



3660. Chairman.^ Does that answer apply equally to Holyhead, and any 
other port m North Wales, equally accessible by railway ? — Yes, to any other 
port equally favourably situated, geographically. 

3661. Mr. Stanley:] Do you think this would be a remunerating line to the 
projectors r— It would not be a remunerating line from its own intrinsic traffic, 
that IS to say, the whole of the traffic &om London to Ireland, if concentrated 
here together, with all its local traffic, would afford an inadequate remunera- 
tion for the outlay requisite to complete this portion of railway. 

3662. Considering the importance of such a railway to the public, do vou 
think tixa-t Government should afford any assistance in carrying it into effek? 

i so ; especially as tliis assistance might be rendered without causing 
any absolute loss to the public ; because I find, by reference to the returns 
made to the House of Commons, that the expenditure over and above the 
recppts of the three Post-office stations at Milford, Holyhead, and Liverpool, 
IS, in round numbers, 54,000 1 , to which, if you add 9,750 1 , or say 10,000 Z., 
as compensation for caiTying the day mail from Liverpool to Kingstown, the 
annual loss upon the present an’angements would be, in round numbers, 

64.000 1 . per annum ; to wMch, however, should be added interest upon the 
capitoi laid out in the boats and depreciation fund, as to which I am unable to 
speak with certainty, but I cannot conceive it could amount to less than 

30.000 1 , per annum ; thus making the total expense to Government, of con- 
veying the mails from England to Ireland by these three stations, from 90,000 1 . 
to 100,000 1 . per annum. 

3663. Mr. Morgan:] If I understand you rightly, your suggestion amounts to 
this, that me South Wales passage is to be sacrificed for the7 sake of a passage 
thr^gh North Wales r— Yes ; because letters would be conveyed to Waterford 

Holyhead and Dublin quicker tlian by Milford. 

3664. A letter from Swansea to Waterford could not?— No; a letter from 
Swansea to Waterford could not. But the question is, whether it is not of less 
consequence that time should be sacrificed in the case of letters from Swansea 
to the South of Ireland, than from Liverpool and Manchester. 

3003. Are you aware that Goveniment has already advanced a large sum of 
money for the improvement of the communication by Holyhead ? — Yes, cer- 

3^^^* Government advanced anytliing for the improvement of the line 
through South Wales ?— Not that I am awai? of. 

3007. Mr. Stctiileg.] If I understand you, you mean to say that letters from 
London would be conveyed througli Dublin to Waterford quicker than by the 
Milford passage r— Certainly. 

3668. Would 
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3668. Would the same observation apply to letters from Liverpool and Man- 

Chester to Dublin ? — Certainly, ^ 

3669. What time would you give to letters betvfeen Liverpool and DubUu 
by that route ? — len hours. 

' 3670. What description of railway would you propose ?— I propose a sinde 
line of railway, with an electrical telegraph ; and I do so because the traffic on 
that line would be exceeding simple ; it would be confined to two trains each 
way each day, the morning and evening mail. The local traffic is so small as 
not to requiie an intermediate train ; at all events, a single intermediate train 
between Cliestei- and Conway would satisfy aU the demands of the local traffic • 
and therefore a single Ime of railway, by the assistance of the electrical tele- 
gi-aph, would, in my opinion, amply accommodate and provide for the limited 
number of timns which the traffic would require ,• indeed my opinion is that 
a smgle line of railway, with an electrical telegraph, is a more efficient line 
than a double line of railway without it. 

367^- Mr. Gro^mi.-] Yon say your estimate for that line is a million and a 
half; IS that for a single line of railway ?— Yes, with the establishment com- 
plete, engines, carnag^es, and workshops. 

3672. Mr. Will you state your views for raising the estimated 

capital I think, as I stated before, that Government should pay to the rail- 
way company, for the conveyance of the maUs from Chester to Dublin a sum 
^ual to the present loss upon the three e.visting stations of Liverpool Holy- 
head, and Milford; and I am well acquainted with paities who are wiilin- to 
undertake to make the proposed line of railway upon those terms. “ 

3673- Mr. Groytm.] Can you specify any particnlai- sumr-I should sav 

/S.OOOl per annum for the conveyance of the mails from Chester, and deli- 
vermg them at Kingstown. , 

3674- Including the vessels ? — ^Yes ; but which I propose should be Govern 

ment vessels, commanded by Government officers, and entirely under Govern- 
ment regulations ; but that their expenses should be defrayed by tlie railway 
company, they having the advantage of the fai’es. ^ 

3675- Mr. Stmileij.] You are acquainted with parties who are willing to 

undertake to do it upon those terms ? — Yes. ° 

367 f)- Mr. Grogan.'] Do you contemplate that the company should furuish 
toe boats ; — They would furnish the boats if required. 

the company should work these boats but 
uiat the Government should furnish them?— Yes, and to have the entire reeu- 
lahon of them. ® 

367S. Chairman.] And you contemplate the total abandonment of all com- 
mumciuion through South 'Wales, and the total abandonment of all communi-' 
cation from Liverpool to Dublin ? — ^Yes, so far as the mail is concerned. 

3079 - Mr. Groffan.] Do I understand you correctly, that you suggest 
remonng the double mail from Liverpool ? — ^Yes. 

3680. You are aware there are two steam packets daily from Liverpool and 
ooigstown, morning and evening ; does your present proposition contemplate 
both of them, or only one ?— Both of them. 

3081 Mr StoKiey.] What would be the speed upon the railway?— The 
^it^ T ^ contemplate would be only 26 miles an hour, stoppages included ; 
that miles an hour could be realised with perfect safety, because 

^ si)eed which is daily practised on many railways in this 

miuimum to which the communication would be 
to °®tween London and Kingstown ? — Yes ; I consider it is quite possible 

hour- conveying the mail from London to Kingstown to 15 

liours by railway, five hours by steam-boat, mth one hour 

perfect safety ? — Yes ; in fact, it would not require a 
greater speed than is daily attained. 

You said a letter could get to Waterford, by way of 
V it could go by Milford ? — ^Yes. 

from heard of a place called Brean Down, or Weston-super-Mare, 

18 hour • i passage to Waterford is said to be capable of being reduced to 
ffiat thp^ ’ would youi- answer apply ? — No ; in that case, assuming 

Q can be made in 18 hours, the time by way of Weston-super- 

E B 2 Mare 
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Mare would be the same as by way of Holyhead, with this exception th 
greater sea passage would be subject to greater irregularities. ’ 

3686. How do you make out the 25 hours from London to Waterford b 
way of Weston-super-Mare r— I take five hours and half by railway half 
hour contingencies, 18 hours the sea passage, and one hour margin/’ ^ 

3687. Mr. Stanlei/^ You have been asked as to this line as far as Banc 
are there any engineering difficulties in the way between Bangor and Hd/ 
head? — No. 

3688. Mr. Grogan.'] You have spoken very favourably of Holyhead - has 
your attention been called to any other port on that coast with a view to this 
subject?— Yes; originally, before the Commissioners made their Report mv 
attention was called to a line of railway through Shropshire and Bala to Port 
Dynllaen. 

3689. Has your attention been called to any other line? I have heard 

of a line that has been projected from Chester, through Bangor, to Port- 
Dynllaen. ^ 

3690. Have you examined the gradients, and country of that line hefwppn. 

Bangor and Port-Dynllaen ? — ^Yes. ’ 

3691. Is the country favourable ?— The country is favourable until you 
approach within six or seven miles of Port-Dynllaen, where it becomes more 
rugged ; and it would require the railway to tenninate at Port-Dynllaen at 
a considerable elevation above the sea, which would be very objectionable. ’ 

3692. Did you survey the line from Chester to Holyhead ? — Yes. 

3693. Does the level of that railway adapt itself to the level of the Menai 
Bridge ? — Yes. 

3694. And does tlie railway come on to the level of the pier at Holyhead?— 
Yes. 

3695. What would be the highest level of your proposed line ?— The highest 
level is at the Menai Bridge. 

3696. You have no higher level in any other part ? — No. 

3697. Mr. GroganT] Am I to understand you that all the advantages with 
regard to Holyhead, as a Post-ofiice station for the communication with London 
and Dublin, would equally apply to Port-Dynllaen ?— I cannot judge of that, 
because I am not a competent judge of the relative advantages of these respec- 
tive ports as packet stations ; but Holyhead would be approached by a railway 
at a less cost and difficulty than Port-Dynllaen. 

3698. Will you state what are the peculiar advantages of the electrical tele- 
graph ? — They are various ; but I will allude to one or two which strike me at 
this moment ; viz. in the event of an accident happening to the train on its 
way to join the railway at Crewe ; for instance, supposing a train to he due at 
Crewe at 10 0 clock at night, and that the train should be interrupted in its 
course 40 miles from that place, and the engine disabled, the trains from 
Manchester and Liverpool would arrive there in due course at tlie above hour, 
and would there wait according to the regulations a quarter of an houi* for the 
other train, when they would proceed on their journey in entire ignorance of 
what had happened to the latter. At a quarter past lOinall probability apilot 
engine would set out to investigate the cause of the delay, but as it would be 
unknown whether this delay was occasioned by the breaking down of the engine 
or by the train getting off the rails and getting on the other line, it would be 
necessary to travel, especially in vpinter and in dark nights, with great caution, 
and certainly at a speed not exceeding 20 miles an hour, so that the pilot engine 
would not arrive at the site of the accident until a quarter past 12 o’clock, and 
would then necessai-ily be upon tlie wrong line of rails, namely, the down instead 
of the up line, and it would have to go to a crossing to get to the other line of 
railway , so that with the time occupied with these evolutions, it could not be 
attached to the ti-ain before half-past 12 o’clock, and would not then arrive at 
Crewe till two o’clock in the morning, thus occasioning a loss of time equal to 
four hours ; and this, be it observed, is with a double line of railway. On the 
other hand, let us suppose there is a single line of railway only, vrith an elec- 
trical telegi’aph, and a train broke down at the same jilace at 12 o’clock; 
less than 10 minutes from tliis time information of the stoppage would be con- 
veyed along the whole line to Ch-ewe, and the pilot engine would immediat J 
set off to render assistance, but previously to its staiting, information msoo 
Its movements would be communicated throughout the whole line, and thus 
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every preparation would be made to enable it to proceed on uninterruptedly, 
and thus it would be enabled to travel at a high speed, so that it would reach 
the disabled train at half-past nine or a quarter to 10 at the latest ; it would 
then take the train in tow and arrive at Crewe^at about half-past 11 o’clock 
instead of at two o’clock as in the other case ; besides which the detention of a 
quarter of an hour would be saved to the trains from Manchester and Liverpool, 
as when they arrived at Crewe they would be made acquainted with what had 
happened to the train, and their stopping there being unnecessary, they would 
be enabled through tlieir journey to London to give information as to the time 
the other train might be expected, and thus also pave the way for expediting 
it throughout the wliole journey. 

3699. Would it have peculiar advantages with respect to a packet station?— 
Unquestionably, because by means of the telegraph the parties stationed at the 
look-out at the port would judge a long time before a vessel arrived as to 
whether there would be any delay in starting the train ; they would judge not 
only of the delay, but of its extent, and thus they would send information of the 
same throughout the whole line, and enable, as before stated, preparation to be 
made for expediting any train that might be detained by adverse winds opposin'^ 
the passage of the steamer, without interrupting any other communication of 
the ti-affic. 

3700. Mr. Groffan.'] Was Mr. Stephenson’s original plan for a single line of 
railway ? — No ; I think the original was for two lines. 

3701 . But did not that estimate include the outlay for Holyhead Harbour ?— 
Yes ; I do not know to what extent ; but I apprehend that original estimate did 
not include the plant, and the caiTiages, and other estimates. It is usual in 
these cases, in applying to Parliament, to make the subscribed capital cover the 
estimate for constructing the line, the parties having power to borrow one- 
third more to cover the expense of establishing the plan, which latter expense 
I have included in the estimate of a million and a half. 

3702. Mr. 6 ta 7 ilei/.'] Then you would propose only a single line of railway i — 
Yes ; but having only two trains each way daily, and as only two of those can 
meet, I propose, when it should be found by experience the best time of starting 
of the trains, and the point at which they usually meet, that at that place a 
double line of railway should be established, and the line would be worked as 
follows, viz. : as soon as the frains start from the opposite extremities of the 
line, information would be sent throughout the whole line in each direction, 
to say that the trains had started, so that at every station along the line parties 
would be prepared to expect them | and again, as each train passed each station, 
information of that event would also be transmitted throughout the line, so 
that for every instant of the progress of the trains, exact information of their 
position would be known to the parties interested, so that at last, when they 
came to the portion of railway where they would necessarily meet the train 
which arrived at one end of that first, say station, it would pass on, and informa- 
tion would be sent to station B. immediately, so that the ti*ain coming in the 
opposite direction, would there be detained until the other train had passed, so 
that the possibility of the trains meeting would be altogether precluded. 

3703* Is the electrical telegraph liable to get out of order ? — Certainly not ; 

I would give as an instance, the electrical telegraph on the London and 
Blackwall Railway, on which it has been used for nearly two years uninterrupt- 
edly, and where the trains axe running in each direction every quarter of an 
hour throughout the day, and where the result of a failure of the telegraph 
would be attended with the most fearful and fatal collision 5 because, between 
Loudon and Blackwall there are five or six stations ; and as this railway is 
worked by means of ropes, the carriages at those stations are all attached to 
tbe rope at once while at rest, so that when the engines commence pulling the 
rope the whole of them ai*e set in motion simultaneously, and thus if by chance 
one of these carriages should not have been attached to the rope, or 
should become suddenly detached, the succeeding carriage in dark foggy 
nights must necessarily run into the one which has thus been detained, and 
thus occasion the collision alluded to. Now, in order to avoid this tlie tele- 
in operation on this railway conveys the information to the engines at 
the opposite extremities of the line, giving information that ever}’thing is ready 
for their starting, or the contrary, as the case may be, and not only so, but as 
It occasionally happens, the carriages by some cause or other become detached 

‘^•43- £ E 3 from 
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from the rope in the progress of their journey from one end of the line tn ri. 
other, in -which case the conductor of the can-iage gives notice to tlm n ° 
station by holding out his flag, when the telegraph is employed, and the ITf 
rope, with the caniages attached to it, are immediately stopped and all 
dents thus prevented. Now this operation has been going on everv cm'-r'-^'^'^f 
an hour every day for nearly two years without any intenmption, and\he^*^ 
plexity and difficulty of applying this kind of railway to the shnple natur^f 
the traffic between Manchester and Holyhead admits of no comparison with th I 
above stated. ^ 



Mr. George Stephenson, called in ; and Examined. 

3704. Mr. Stanlep^ YOU ai*e a Civil Engineer ? — I am. 

3705. You have surveyed a line of railway between Chester and Holyhead? 

3706. It was stated in evidence' the other day by Mr. Pirn, (Q. 3405) that 
“ he scarcely agreed with Mr. Cubitt as to the facility of crossing the Menai 
Bridge. I have a strong opinion that, considering the oscillations which I have 
seen in a gale of wind on that bridge, it would be exceedingly difficult to keep 
any line of rails in such order as it would be suitable to travel over.” Have you 
any observation to make upon that ? — I see it is here stated, “ I happen to 
know that in order to obviate the difficulty of crossing the Menai Bridge, Mr. 
George Stephenson suggested the construction of another bridge across the 
Strait, for the pm^jose of railway communication, which I presume he would 
not have done, if he considered there were such facilities by the present bridge.” 
I do not recollect ever to have made such a statement ; I think it will not be 
found in my report. I did say it was possible to construct another bridge, but 
in the meantime I considered it quite unnecessary, as the present bridge was 
quite sufficient to carry on the traffic towards Plolyhead. There is no difficulty 
whatever in crossing the bridge, by making use of an endless rope, in the 
way Mr. Bidder has stated ; indeed it might be crossed without an endless 
rope, by horses, by detaching the carriages and taking them over singly, so far 
apart as to diminish the oscillation of the bridge. That is a much more safe 
mode of crossing a suspension bridge than with the ordinary mail-coach and 
horses. I have always given my opinion against the use of suspension bridges 
for railways, for if the locomotive engine were to pass with its whole train, the 
mass would be so great as to cause a very great oscillation of the bridge ; but by 
taking the carriages singly, or so far apart, the bridge would be comparatively 
kept at ease, and there would be less oscillation than by the passing of a com- 
mon coach with the horses trotting, or even w'alking, because the smoothness 
of the railway would in a great measure do away with the swinging motion. 

^ 37 ^ 7 - Chairman.'] You propose, then, to separate the train? — Yes; the car- 
riages should be so far apart as might he found by experience the most suitable, 
so as to gpve the least motion to the bridge. I am perfectly satisfied the car- 
riages might he crossed in the way stated, with less injury to the bridge than 
is caused by the present mode of crossing. 

3708. Lord Nmi'^.] What do you suppose is the average weight of each 
carriage in a train ? — A first-class carriage weighs five tons. 

3709. What is the average weight of a coach and four horses r — About the 
same weight, I think. Cattle and horses, or even soldiers, crossing a chain 
bridge, cause more vibration, and do more injury to the bridge, than would be 
caused by a railway train crossing by machinery in the way I have stated. 

37 10. Mr. Stanley:] Are there any engineering difficulties in approaching 
the bridge ? — Certainly not; I have laid out the line so that it might be either 
cmried along the bridge or under one of the arches, by a liranch, to a spot at 
which another bridge might be constructed hereafter, a little distance from the 
present, if necessary ; but I consider that unnecessary at present. 

3711. Chairman] You think the bridge, as it at present exists, is perfectly 
capable of conveying railway trains in the way described ? — Perfectly. 

3712. Wliat would be the delay in the transit of the railway carriages across 
in the way you propose r — I should think 10 minutes. 

3713* Have you seen any occasion to alter the opinion stated in yourreport, 
of the practicability of this line, from your further experience of railways since 
that time ?— None whatever ; except, perhaps, that my statemept as to the 
speed was below what might he attained, though I have always been against 
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Ugh speed on railways ; and I may mention, that previous to the late acci-- 
dent, my son had taken some pains to warn the directors ol the Paris and 
VersaUles Railway and to induce them to moderate their speed, informins 
them that if they did not, with a railway so crooked as theirs, and in the order 
in which it was, it must ultimately lead to some severe accident. You cannot 
ascertain the speed with perfect accuracy, hut still the guard might measure it 
sufficiently near to prevent them exceeding 40 miles an hour. 

3714. Mr. Then you still hold to the same opinion you have 

expr essed and published as regards the facility of a line of railway from Chester 
to Holyhead r —1 do ; and I cannot imagine any other hne that can be made at 
anything like so small a sum. 

3715. Clmrman.] Have you examined the other linewhichhas been pointed 

out to Port Dynllaen ? — Yes. ^ 

3716. Are there any engineering difficulties in approaching that ?— I think 
Uere are ; I am not bold enough to project such a line ; indeed, I consider it is 
quite out of the question to attempt it. 

3717. Are you speaking of the inland line by Bala, or from Chester to 
Bangor . I have examined both lines ; in fact, there is not a creek, or ravine 
or valley, which I have not examined, with a view of getting the cheapest hne 



3718. Y'ou think there are considerable engineering difficulties on the line 
^“■‘-Dynllaen r— Yes ; the country is so rough and uneven, 
that It would be out of the question to attempt to make it ; and besides, when 
}0U get to Port-Dynllaen, it is above 80 feet above the level of the sea and 
woffid require a stationary engine to work the goods from the ships to the high 

Ihave^’ you ever examined the harbour of Holyhead ?— 

3720. Is it capable of improvement? — I think it is. 

3721. At no very e.xtravagant sum ? — 1 think so. 

3722. So as to be made capable of holding a large class of steamers ? — I think 
It IS. I would refer to the late Mr. Rennie’s Report, which I consider to be 
a very tmr one. In his Report he recommended that an inner harbour should 

^ ^ possible at that time ; also 

being TOiistmotrf ™ harbour ever be wanted, it was quite capable of 

3723. You coincide with Mr. Rennie’s Report?— I do. 

George Macartney, Esq. called in : and Examined. 

372^ Sir Robert Ferguson.'] ’K'HERE do you generally reside ?— At Lissa- 
noure Castle, m the county of Antrim. 

. 3725. Is there much complaint in the county of Antrim relative to the 
^convenience arising from the present arrangements of the Post-office, owing 
iin67'^ ^ 1 Belfast to Londonderry awaiting the arrival of the Scotch 

post.— mere has been constant complaint for some years. Very great inconve- 
nie^e has ai-isen to a very large portion of the county, and the gmnd jury of 
Antnm memorialized the Lords of the Treasury in 1841 to endeavour to acce- 
nil. -1 ■ means or other, the Scotch arrangements, so as to give us 
7n our county, at an expense of 

Bnlflt the mail-coach road from their city (as I may caU it), 

I tS “ V- through the entire of the county of Antrim, 

distri/vt T V miles. Prerious to the alteration of the road in the 

datv of Ballymoneyreceived its letters at two o’clock in the 

senimn Dublin the night before; but immediately after, in con- 

tS rn T alteration in the Scotch mails, when the road was improved, 

it did io.ail was changed, and instead of coming direct to Belfast, as 

infn Ln ^ circuitous route through Armagh, and brought 

(lupnoa ^3°?^cy about six in the evening, in place of half-past two ; in conse- 
tesiflpiv^^ ■^hich, the inhabitants of the district, the magistrates, and all the 
bettfl f ^ memorialized the Post-office to have a 

that *]• have always been put off by the Post-office, stating 

I le t cotch mail was of such importance to Derry, Sligo, and the north- 
i; E 4 west 
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Gio. Macartney, west parts of Ireland, that our inconvenience was trivial compared with that 
Esq. of those towns. In consequence of having heard of the inquiry made bv 

Government into the relative merits of Donaghadee and Larne, some of the 

6 June 1842. gentlemen of the county of Antrim have taken up the question, and considered 
it. I myself know both places, from passing ; I also know Loch Ryan, from 
having a yacht, and going in and out ; and I with other gentlemen conceive 
that a great improvement and acceleration of the Scotch correspondence might 
be made by starting from Cairn Ryan, and landing at Larne. Our reason for 
entertaining this opinion is, that a railway is opened from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
and from Glasgow to Ayr, consequently they could now bring the Scotch mails 
from that district of country two or three hours earlier to the port of embarka- 
tion than they did formerly ; added to which, Cairn Ryan is as near for the 
embarkation of the southern mail as Portpatrick ; the mail must go to Stran- 
raer, and Cairn Ryan is rather nearer to Stranraer than Portpatrick. There 
can be no difficulty in starting any steam-packet of large power from Cairn 
Ryan ; the only expense that would l3e necessary, would be to make landing- 
places for caniages ; the roadstead is quite good to come off in open boats, 
but it would of course require for a steam-packet station a wooden jetty or pier 
to land carriages. On the other side, at Loch Larne, which I consider one of 
the safest lochs in Ireland, either for large or small vessels, there is at present 
a jetty at which vessels can lie alongside to land carriages or passengers. The 
distance of the entrance of Larne from the jetty is very small, and there is 
deep water close in shore ; and if the weather become very severe, blowing in, 
the loch being composed of soft mud, a vessel could go higher up, and she 
would not receive any injuiT in consequence. 

3726. Would there be any outlay required then? — None at Larne; and 
I should say, if I were proprietor of Cairn Ryan, I should be happy to lay out 
1,000 1. or 2,0001. to make a landing jetty for caniages, which is all that is 
necessary at Cairn Ryan ; it is a loch very easy to go in and out of ; even with 
a head wind, there is room enough to work a vessel in and out easily. 

3727. Chairman.] Do you apprehend that can be done by private means? — 
I should think so ; I believe the present proprietor of Cairn Ryan is the Earl 
of Stair, who appears, from some works that have been going on in his neigh- 
bourhood, to be a very enterprising and encouraging landlord. 

3728. Are yon acquainted with thehai'bours of Portpatrick and Donaghadee? 
— I have constantly ci'ossed ; and last year I went in bad weather in a sailing- 
vessel to Donaghadee. 

3729. Are they good harbours ? — Not being a professional man, of course I 
can only speak from my own observation ; I look upon them to be as incom- 
plete and as dangerous hai’bours for daily communication in bad weather across 
the Irish Channel as can be. ITiey are shallow and very difficult of access. 
Upon the Scotch side pai'ticularly, in bad weather. 

3730. Are they capable of improvement? — I do not think they could improve 
either harbour so as to bring in at low water the class of vessels I should like 
to see on all our stations, and I think any improvements that would not do so 
would not be worth laying out public money upon. 

3731. Mr. Groy^an.] Do you conceive the time tbat would be gained by the 

arrangement you have now suggested would obviate the inconvenience to 
Ballymena ? — Certainly, accelerating the time of the arrival of the mail, great 
facility could be afforded without any increased expense to the Post-office. 1 
think they could bring the mails from Carlisle and Edinburgh to the port 0 
embarkation, say Loch Ryan, at six o’clock in the morning ; and if they land a 
Larne, there is now a perfectly good road from Larne to Belfast, a dist^ce 0 
16 Irish miles, and to the town of Ballymena there is a level mail-coach roa 
which has been opened within six months, of about the same distance. I slio 
contemplate having a mail-car from Larne to Ballymena, and a mail-coac 
Belfast; the mail to Ballymena, which would carry the Scotch letters tor 
places to the north and north-west, including Derry, would start at the sa 
time as the mail to Belfast. If that were done, the Deny mall could com 
back to the old hour of nine o’clock in the morning from Belfast, which wo 
^ve us all the facility we want. , 

3732. Your suggestion would lead to a higher class of officers at - 

to sort the bags ? — ^That would lead to a very small additional expense ; 
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Patrick is a sorting place at present, and there is no occasion for one at Loch 
Lame, and Cairn Ryan might be substituted for Portpatriek. 

3733. Is there any mail car at present ?— No ; I think I can show the Com- 
mittee that were that regulation adopted, and our principal correspondence 
were to come through Belfast, there would be a saving of 3001. or 4001. a year 
from the alterations which would arise from it. 

3734. If I understand you correctly, the correspondence is not to go by 
Belfast ?— Previous to 1840 our correspondence came from Belfast, the mail 
leaving at nine o’clock in the morning ; that gave us a communication to Dub- 
lin the same day, when I got my letters at Ballymoney at half-past two. About 
1840 they changed it, in consequence of the great irregularity of the Scotch 
correspondence, the packet seldom or never arriving, except in the height of 
summer, previous to ' the despatch of the mail at nine o’clock. Derry, and 
other towns having great Scotch connexions, complained very much of this, 
very properly, and they threw over the intermediate towns for Derry and 
Sligo, and delayed the dispatch of the mail to two o’clock. In consequence 
of this they had to make some arrangements to satisfy us, and our southern 
and English correspondence is conveyed to Armagh in a mail-coach, and from 
thence by a mail-car to Ballymoney, through Garvagh and Moneymore. 

3735. Sir Robert Ferguson.'] What is the arrangement as regards Bally- 
money now, which is some miles north of Ballymena; how does the mail come 
there ?— The Dublin and English correspondence for Ballymoney is sent from 
Newry by mail coach to Armagh, thence by mail-car through Moneymore and 
GaiTagh, arriving at Ballymoney about half-past five or six o’clock p. m. ; the 
same correspondence for Ballymena comes by a mail-ear from Armagh and 
Lurgan to Antrim, and is conveyed from Antrim by a mail-car, arriving about 
one in the day, at the same moment that the mail is despatched thence a»-ain ; 
these three mail-cars there would be no necessity for by the arrangement we 
have pressed for. 

3736. Can you give the Committee any idea of the cost to the Post-office of 
those aiTangements ? — As far as I can ascertain, the present expenditure for 
the conveyance of the mails, and the additional bonus to the mail contractors, 
m consequence of the mail from Belfast being obliged to travel by night instead 
of by day, thereby losing its passengers, is about 6801. per annum. If the 
arrangements we have pressed for were carried into effect, there would be a 
saving of from 300 1. to 350 /, per annum ; calculating the mail-cai- from Larne 
at 50 1. per annum, it would be. about 300 1. 

3737. Mr. Grogan^ Then if I understand you correctly, the advantage to 
Ballymena and Ballymoney would be by accelerating the mail on the Scotch 
side, and by landing at Larne on the Irish side ? — Yes ; that would be one of 
them. 



K38. Then, inasmuch as you would make Belfast your centre for the dis- 
tribution of the Scotch lettei-s, do you conceive it would be necessary to have 
a mail-car to Ballymena? — Certamly. 

t should all go into Belfast, and be distributed from Bel- 

“ Tme loss of time by going to Belfast, would be three hours for the north- 
west mmls, for the mail would arrive at Ballymena at precisely the same time 
It would arrive at Belfast, if despatched by mail-car- from Lame to Ballymena ; 
consequently you vyould have a delay of three hours at Ballymena and all places 
P me north-west; instead of wliich, by the expenditure of 601. a yeai- for a car, 
you would have them on the road 23 miles in advance of the mail. 

3740. Would that proposed car to Ballymena fit in with the present coach 
men goes on to Shgo and the north?— Not with the present coach; it would 
m witn the proposed change. We should go back to our old hour of nine 
0 clock instead oi two, to leave Belfast. 

witb'tn' L™ further on the road 

as tb by going through Belfast ?— Twenty-three miles, 

tri exactly the same distance ; they would take the two legs of the 

angle nuhat way. At present we have no despatch from Ballymoney, so as to 
™ve in Dublin the next morning. Our distance from Dublin is 100 miles, 
afte \ written as if tliis day does not arrive in Dublin till the day 
Derr which is owing to there being no morning despatch from 

iha / *1 f ^ contemplate from the acceleration of the Scotch mail, a moi-n- 
8 nail from Derry, as well as a morning despatch from Belfast, in place of 
■ ' F F the 



Geo. Macarlneij, 
£aq. 
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the evening despatch at half-past six, as at present, from Derry ; and a* 
o’olooh from Belfast. This would do away with the necessity of four or fi 
mail-cars. The Post-office have admitted the reasonableness of our demand™ 
but they have always put it upon the great importance of the Scotch cm ’ 
spondence to the north-west, Derry and Sligo, and our intermediate district 
suffers in the meantime a very serious inconvenience. 



J'efifris, 10 " die Junii, 1842. 



Mr. Corry. 

Lord Enilyn. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. 
Mr. Grogan. 

Mr. Morgan. 



Mr. Murphy. 
Lord Newrv. 
Mr. Shaw. 
Mr. Stanley. 
Mr. Vivian. 



LORD INGESTRE, in the Chair. 



Mr. Mdward IluU, called in ; and Examined. 

3742. Chav'man.] WHAT situation do you hold? — Collector of Customs 
at Falmouth. 

3743. Do you -wish to make tiny statement to the Committee, with respect 
to the communication between Portpatrick and Donaghadee ?— I will trouble 
the CoinmitT.ee with a few remarks which I ha\'e put together since my aimal 
ill town, with reference to the commimication between the West of Scotland 
and the North of Ireland. From the earliest traditions and records, Douagha- 
dee and Portpatrick were the two points that had been adopted by the public 
for keeping open the communication between the North of Ireland and the 
West of Scotland, particularly after the intercourse had materially increased 
by the North of Ireland having been (as it was termed) planted by a number 
of settlers, principally from the shire of Galloway in Scotland. About the year 
1766 to 1768, Wills, first Marquess of Downshire, being Postmaster-general of 
England, had a road made from Dumfries to Portpatidck, for the purpose of 
facilitating the communication and expediting the mails. Previous to this 
road being made, there was only a track across the moors, which, with very 
little interruption of a few small towns in the line, and occasional patches of 
firm ground, extended the whole distance from Dumfries to Portpatrick. At 
this time the letters were not daily conveyed between the two ports ; the sum 
allowed by tlie Post-office for that pm’pose being so inadequate that the 
vessels did not sail with the mails unless there were passengers or carriages 
which would remunerate them for the trip. But in the year 1790, the late 
Marquess of Downshire, following up the steps taken by his Lordship’s 
father, entped into a contract with the Postmaster-general for the conveyance 
of the mails between the two ports daily, which contract was executed by a 
company of which his lordship and the present marquess were the head, until 
the Post-office established steam-packets on the station, and took the convey- 
ance of the mails between tlie two ports into their own hands. In the year 
1802, attempts having been made to change the station from Portpatrick to 
Port Nessock, the late Mai’chioness of Downshire transmitted a memorial 
gainst that measure, signed by her ladyship, the Marquesses of Hertford and 
Donegal, Lords Moira, Stair, Gallowmy, and other landed proprietors and mer- 
chants of Belfast, Newry, and other places, to Mr. Addington, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and on the 5th of A])ril 1805 a copy was enclosed to 
Mr. Vansittart, at his request, the original having been mislaid and a ffir- 
ther memorial to the same effect, and also for improving the road fr'om Carlisle 
to Portpatrick, the harbour of that place, and that at Donaghadee, signed by 
me Marchioness of Downshire, the Mai’quesses of Hertford and Donegal, the 
Earls of Staii* and Gosford, the Countess of Clanwilliam, Lord Dufferin, 
other landed proprietors, the gi’and juries of the counties of Down, Antrim, 
and Armagh, and tlie merchants of the principal towns in the North of Irdand, 
was ti'ansmitted to the Ti’easury by her ladyship in 1807. In 1809, a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the subject 
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and a report made by the late Mr. Telford and Captain M‘Rulie, b.n. (wliich 
recommended the packet station should he changed from Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee to Port Nessock and Bangor), was referred to them. Mr. Hull 
of Donaghadee, who happened to be in town at that time, was called before 
this Committee, and required to submit his observations on said report. He 
accordingly drew up the statements which appear in the Reports of the 
Committee (ordered to be printed 15th of June 1809), and which ren- 
dered nugatory the reports of Messrs. Telford and M'Rulie. The whole 
appears in said Report of the Committee. Complaints having been made of 
the irregularity in the ari-ival of the mails from Portpatrick, owing to 
the insufficient state of the harhour, the Treasury, in 1814, directed the late 
Mr. Rennie to survey a large portion of the coast on each side of the Channel, 
with a view to the improvement of the communication. These surveys were 
completed in 1815, and were referred to the Trinity Board by the Treasun' 
This Boai-d was required carefully to examhie the same, and to report the port 
or place on each side most eligible for said purpose. They recommended Port- 
pafrick and Donaghadee, but no steps were taken for the puqmse, untU early in 
1818 the Marquess of Downshire transmitted a memorial signed by himself a 
number of other noblemen, members of the House of Commons and others 
interested in the subject, to Earl Talbot, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland which 
memorial was delivered by Mr. Hull to his ExceUency, and forwarded by him 
to the Ti-easury, with a strong recommendation from the Irish Government in 
favour of its prayer. His Excellency’s secretary (the present Lord Glenelg) 
having expressed a desire that Mr. Hull would go over to London and render 
such information and assistance in furtherance of the object as might be in his 
power, Mr. Hull proceeded accordingly, and, with the assistance and direction 
of the Marquess of Downshire, a deputation consisting of a number of noblemen 
and members of the House of Commons, without distinction of party, waited 
on Lord Liverpool to request that the Government would undertake the 
improvement of the harhour upon the plan of Mr. Rennie ; but his lordship at 
that period declined to entertain the question, on the ground of expense The 
a on the subject, again expressed their desire 

that Mr. Hull should proceed to London in 1819 on the same business ; and in 
consequence another deputation, headed by the Marquess of Downshire, of like 
importance to that of the preceding year, waited on Lord Liveqiool, who, as be- 
toie, referred the subject to the Trinity Board, and who again reported in favour 
of Donaghadee and Portpatrick, but his lordship then declared it was too late in 
the session to originate any legislative measure on the subject ; but so much 
^ound had been gained by three interviews and proceedings, that it was evi- 
oent Ins lordship would shortly he induced or obliged to give way ; and in 
consequence, early in 1 820, Mr. Hull, at the instance of Lord Glenelg, prepared 
the necessary Bills to be laid before Parliament ; and in tlie spring of 1820, a 
third deputation, at the head of which was as usual the Marquess of Downshire, 
wmted upon Lord Liverpool, and after some difficulty on the part of his lord- 
18 *'’ u foiuced to acquiesce in the improvements of the harbours, and 
that the Bills prepared for that purpose should be laid before the House of 
commons, which was done accordingly, and they aU received the Royal Assent 
Pnif™ T ^ tt. 189, Act for imposing additional 

iio^a"' passing betw’een Donaghadee and Portpafrick ; 1 Geo. 4 , 
e n a improving and completing the harbour of Portpatrick ; 1 Geo. 4 , 

hoi 8 ° Donaghadee Harbour. In consequence thereof the works of 
isar carried on until the completion of that of Donaghadee m 

f “'tpatrick, with occasional interruptions, owing to the want of 
mcient hinds, up to the present time. In the interim, other attempts were 
de to remove the packets from this station. A Committee of the House of 
1823, and of the Commons in 1830, were appointed to inquire into 
b Loth Committees confirmed the. previous decision that had 

noiut “?ade 1 notwithstanding which, the Government in 1836 ap- 

liirtli ^ commission, of which Captain Beechey, e. n., was the head, to make 
side i,iii’^l-%ations into the comparative eligibility of other ports on each 
Irela™! ^ Channel, for keeping up the communication between Scotland and 
mav r “ „ * 1 ° reported in favour of Lough Ryan and Lough Larne, it 
IVhetb asked, what necessity existed for 'these latter investigations r 

0 42 ' ii'i'cgulaiity in the conveyance of the mails between 

' F F 2 Portpatrick 



Mr. E. Hull. 
10 June 1840. 
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l\lr. E. Hull. Portpatl’ick and Donoghadee ? or whether greater facility, regularity and d 

patch could be effected by removing the packets to another station ? 

10 June 1842. these questions the answers afforded by the test of expeiience are th 

In the first place, notwithstanding the defective state of Portpatrick harb^^ * 
and the notorious inefficiency of the steam-packets on that station the m T’ 
have been conveyed, even under these disadvantages, with a reo^laritv th t 
has seldom been equalled, and never surpassed, even on those stations tbL 
have every advantage of harbour, and superior, powerful, and efficient steam 
vessels. In proof of this, a reference to the Post-office returas will afford suffi' 
dent evidence ; but it may, perhaps, be sufficient to state, that during the year 
1841 there was only one mail over-due at Donaghadee from Portpatrick and 
two at the latter port from the former, which was occasioned by a snow-storm' 
in Ireland. If the object is regulai-ity and despatch, which it is of the first 
importance to effect, the present station affords greater advantages than any 
other. Compare it with Lough Ryan and Lough Larne ; the distance between 
those ports, according to Captain Beechey, is 34 miles, wlii(ffi he calculates 
powerful steam-vessels, in favourable weather, would make in tliree hours, and 
in unfavourable in five to six hours ; from Portpatrick to Donaghadee, 21 miles 
which proper vessels of sufficient power would, under favourable circumstances^ 
effect in one and a half to two hours, and in unfavourable weather in tb*ee^ 
The distance from Larne to Belfast is 27 statute miles, and from Doiiagh- 
adee hy the new road through Newtownards IGl mites; thus the whole dis- 
tance from Lough Ryan to Belfast is upwards of GO miles, but only 37 or 
38 to Portpatrick. From this statement, it is evident that the removal of the 
l)ackets from their present station to that of Lai-ne and Lough Ryan, so far 
from affording greater facilities, despatch, and celerity in the conveyance of 
the mails, would, on the contrary, in any circumstance, occasion much delay 
in the delivery of the Scotch letters at Belfast, and those to be forvvai’ded to 
Dublin and the entire south and west of Ireland. It should also be borne in 
mind, that if the letters for Donaghadee (which at present m*e delivered soon 
after arrival), and those for the towns of Newtownards, Comber, Gregably, 
Ballywatter, Kirkcubbin, and Portaferry (which are forwarded at the same 
time with that of the mails which are delivered at Belfast), were landed at 
l^rne, the effect would be that the letters fi'om those towns must be sent at a 
distance from 35 to .50 or 60 miles out of the present direct line, to the great 
delay, manifest injustice, and injury of the inhabitants of those towns, and a 
very numerous, highly respectable, and intelligent intervening population. 
The present station has the advantage of the test of the experience of a period 
of lengthened duration. Adopted by the public at a time that then’ convenience, 
safety, and expedition, were their sole objects, and continued on the grounds of 
superior eligibility after repeated investigations by the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, and other competent authorities ; to make it perfect, it only 
requires that the harbour at Portpatrick should forthwith be completed, and 
that two steam-vessels adapted to the station, and possessing sufficient power 
of steam, should be placed thereon. This can be eflhcted at a trifling expense, 
and if it is carried into execution, the communication will be carried on without 
inteiTuption de die in diem, and ■with greater facility and expedition tlian at any 
other station. 

3744, You put in that statement as embodying your views? — Yes. 

374.5- Will you have the goodness to statci by what means you have become 
acquainted locally with those harbours ? — I was resident at Donaghadee from 
my earliest infancy up to wutliin a few j^ears of the present time, and my atten- 
tion was very eaidy drawn to the improvement of the communication by the 
late Marquess of Downshire. 

3746. In what state is the harbour of Donaghadee now ? — It is complete. I 
was one of the commissioners for that harbour ; I was also a commissioner for 
Portpatrick harbour. Donaghadee does not require any further improvement 
that 1 am aware of; there is fully sufficient accommodation for steam-vessels 
of any power or size tliat may be required for caiT}'ing on the communication 
between the two coimti’ies ; and having resided at Donaghadee for several years 
after the harbour was complete, I witnessed several gales from the east Jino 
north-east, and I never knew anv inconvenience to arise to the steam-packets 
or any other vessels which happened to be there. 

3747- Can vessels get into Donaghadee at all times? — Yes, at all times; 

® there 
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there is 18 feet water at low- water spring tides at the entrance of the harbour, 
which gradually lessens to eight or nine feet at the extreme point next the 
land. 

3748. Is the landing good ? — The most perfect ; the harbour itself I believe 
is one of the most perfect, architecturally, which this empire or any other can 
produce. It was planned by the late Mr. Rennie, and executed by Sir John 
Rennie, and is quite perfect. There are two places where there are stairs for 
landing, and also accommodation for landing carriages. 

3749. Lord Newry^ Is there a sufficiently powerful crane? — ^Yes, there is a 
crane which can raise any weight which can possibly be required. 

3750. Is there any crane at Poilpatrick ? — I believe there is a crane on the 
north pier for the landing and shipping of carriages. 

3751. Chairman.'] Are there the same facilities of entrance at Portpatrick as 
at Donaghadee? — The facility of entrance to Portpatrick is greater than at 
Donaghadee, inasmuch as the harbour is 30 feet wider, but there are improve- 
ments in progress in the internal pai*t of the harbour of Portpatrick which ought 
fo be completed for the good of the public service ; but still they have been so 
far completed as to afford perfect accommodation to the present vessels since 
their establishment. 

3752. Lord N&ivm/.] How long is it since you were resident at Donaghadee ? 
—From 10 to 11 yeai'S. 

3753. Have you been there since ?— Repeatedly ; I was in the habit of risit- 
ing Donaghadee ever)^ year, after I left, for several years. 

3754. Were you there for a sufficient length of time to examine the works ? 
—Yes ; in fact I never was there but that there was a meeting of commis- 
sioners called for the purpose of my being present at it on all occasions. 

3755- Chairman.] Then you state in general terms that there has been no 
inconvenience felt by the public from the present packet station?— None what- 
erer, nor by any vessels visiting the harbour. 

3756. Mr. Stanlei/^ Are your statements with regard to the ai-rival of the 
packets made from official documents ? — Yes, from the official documents 
I saw. 

3757. Lord Newry^ Have you any knowledge what are the prevailing winds 
at Portpatrick ? — The prevailing winds are, generally speaking, westerly or south- 
west in that part of the Channel. 

3758. Ai*e you in any way connected with either of the harbours now? — 
I am still a commissioner for Portpatrick harbour, but the Government have 
taken the harbour of Donaghadee into their own possession ; it is now under 
the control of the Board of Works of Ireland. I am still so far connected 
with Portpatrick as being one of the commissioners for that harbour. 

3759' Mr; Stanley/.] 1 suppose you are one of the local commissioners ? — 
The commissioners are local, because they are in the neighbourhood. Having 
removed to England, I am no longer able to act ; but I remain a commissioner 
in the Act of Parliament for the improvement of the harbour. 



Sir John Rennie, called in ; and Examined. 

3760. Chairman.] WILL you put in your Report upon the Communication 
between the South-west of Scotland and the North of Ireland ? — {The same 
^'os fut in and read. See Appendix, No. 24.) 

3761. Will you state to the Committee the public expenses which have been 
incurred at the two harbours of Portpatrick and Donaghadee. respectively ? — 
The total sum expended at Donaghadee harbour from the commencement in 
1819, when the Acts of Parliainent were passed, has, in round numbers, been 
145,000 L, which was the original estimate within a few pounds. The accounts 
nave been wound up exactly balancing ; in fact, more has been done at Do- 
j^nghadee than the ‘original estimate contemplated, but the original estimate 
nas not been exceeded. 

3762. Mr. Stanley.] Is that hai'bour complete? — It is quite complete. 

3763. And serves all the purposes for which it was originally formed? — I 
consider completely so. For Portpatrick, the total sum advanced by the Trea- 
sury has been, in round numbers, 154,000hj the original estimate being 
1-1,000?. The excess upon the original estimate has been occasioned by 
6t‘»eral extraordinary works having been ordered by the commissioners, not 

r p 3 contemplated 



Mr. E. Hull. 



10 .Tune 1842. 



Sir John Rennie. 
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Sir John Rennie, contemplated or not included in the original plan, and by the works ])ein 

carried on at an extremely slow rate. Instead of both piers being carried 

10 June 1842. at once, they were carried on separately, and the money was advanced in such 
small sums and so late in the season, that it was impossible to do the works 
contemplated in time ; it frequently happened that the works were left uu 
finished, and a storm came on, and of course the whole had to be done over 
again. If the money had been advanced and the works had gone on in the 
same way as at Donaghadee, they would no doubt have been finished within 
the estimate ; but in consequence of this question having been opened so 
repeatedly after the works began, the Government did not feel themselves ius 
tified in advancing the money with that expedition which they otherwise would 
have done. I presume that has been the cause of the excess, and no other. 

3764. Sir Robert Fergimn^ Is not the situation of Portpatrick more ex- 
posed than that of Donaghadee ? — It is more exposed. 

37S5. Mr. Stanley.'] Will you state how much, in your opinion, it will take 
to complete the works of Portpatrick? — I have stated in my report, 32 139? • 
that is, to complete the south pier and the north pier, to remove some of the 
rocks from the interior of the harbour, to deepen the entrance of the inner 
harbour, and altogether to mahe it so far complete as I consider a station of 
that description ought to be. 

3766. Chairman^ After that outlay has been incurred, do you conceive it 
will require any annual outlay to maintain it ? — All these works do, to a cer- 
tain extent, require some little outlay to keep them up \ hut I should consider 
in this case it would be comparatively trifling ; certainly not more than in other 
places, if the work is well done. 

3767. Are there any contemplated means of getting the money repaid; by 
tolls or anything of that sort ? — There are tolls, and the money received from 
passengers, which I think is very small ; but I should certainly say the money 
received from passengers would keep the works in repair. 

3768. Besides keeping the vessels going? — Yes, I should conceive so, pro- 
vided the traffic increases. 

3769. Are there any means of pajdng off the principal? — As a packet station, 
I should say not. 

3770. On either side? — I should doubt it. In Donaghadee there is more 
trade ; in Portpatrick there is no trade, comparatively speaking. Donaghadee 
is a considerable resort of vessels ; but still I should doubt whether there would 
be sufficient to pay off the principal in any reasonable time. 

3771. Isiis:. Stanley.] When Portpatrick is so completed, will it be able to 
admit a larger class of packets ? — It will be able to admit a larger and much, 
more powerful class of packets than the present. Such packets, I am con- 
vinced, would make the passage in the time I have stated, that is, from an hour 
and a half to two hours upon ordinary occasions ; and in not exceeding four 
hours upon extraordinary occasions, that is, storms. 

3772. You mean the largest class of vessels that could be required for that 
station ? — Yes. I wish the Committee to observe that, from the paiiicular 
situation of that part of the country, the great communication of passengers 
between Ireland tmd Scotland is from Belfast to Glasgow, Greenock, and Ar- 
drossan ; so that, supposing 5^ou had a much more magnificent station, and 
mnch more powerful steamers, you would merely run them empty at a very 
great loss, and you would not gain any expedition by so doing. 

3773. Lord Ne 7 V 7 'y.] What sized steamers would you propose to put on that 
station ? — I should say steamers of fr*om 110 to 112 feet long, about 22 to 23 
feet abeam, and drawing about C feet 6 inches water ; and in a steamer of that 
kind you might very well put 1 10 horses’ power. 

3774. Mr. Corry.] Do you think the sum of 32,139?., which you allow lor 

deepening and enlarging the harbour of Portpatrick, would make it deep 
enough and wide enough for the purpose of those packets ? — I do. 

3775. Sir R. Ferynson.] And you calculate the expense of each of those 
packets at from 9,000?. to 10,000?. r — 

3776. Mr. Vivian.] What is the annual expense of a steamer of 300 horses 
power ? — I think you cannot do better than take the actual cost of those be- 
tween Liverpool and Kingstown, which has been returned by order 01 
House of Commons ; I have taken my calculations from that return. ^ 
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stated in ray report the actual cost, including coals, repairs, and the establish- 5k John netmU. 

ment ashore and afloat. 

j)oes that include aU charges? — Yes, everything. 10 Jure 1842. 

377S. What is the amount ? — £. for each, and £. for both. 

37-g. That is for steamers of 300 horses’ power? — Yes. 

3780. What would be the annual expense of a steamer of 1 50 horses’ power ? 

—It would be rather more than one-half of one of 300 horses’ power. 

3781. Chairman.'] Do you conceive that two steamers are enough to do all 
the duties that are required of tliem ? — I believe one good steamer would almost 
do the duty between Portpatrick and Donaghadee, except on extraordinary 
occasions. 

3782. Sir R. Ferguson.] Is it the ease now, that the boat which sails in the 
morning to the Irish coast brings the mail back ? — Yes ; there are two packets, 
but I think they each run three days during the week, and then have three 
days’ holiday. 

3783. Mr. Vivian.] What description of steamer would you recommend for 
a passage of 90 miles, such as that from Milford to Waterford? — You should 
not have less than 300 horses’ power for a heavy sea like that. 

3784. How many steamers would it require to perform that passage daily 
for the conveyance of the mail r — You would require four ; that is, to allow one 
time for repairs, cleaning the boilers, and putting the machinery in order ; 
altliough three might keep the. communication open if they were good ones. 

3785. Sir R. Ferguson.] You have made some estimate with regal’d to the 
expense of making harbours at Loch Ryan and Loch Larne ? — I have. 

3786. Have you examined the tvvo places? — I have been at Loch Ryan, 
where it is proposed to make the harbour, and I have also been at Loch Larne, 
and although I must examine them more minutely before 1 would pledge my- 
self positively to an exact estimate, still I think I have seen enough of them 
to come witliin a small sum. The pier at Loch Larne, the plan of which was 
published by Captain Beechey, is 1,200 feet long; now there is about 12 feet, 
at low-water spring tides, at the head, and a very strong current indeed runs 
there ; what the bottom is I do not know, but if the bottom is bad it would be 
an extremely expensive thing to make a pier of that description there ; and as 
at times there is a heavy sea coming in with a northerly wind, I very much 
doubt whether you could make a pier of that description for less than I have 
stated in my report ; I have stated from 1 60,000 to 200,000^. for the two, but 
I should doubt very mucli whether you could make a pier for less than 80,000 1 

3787. Do you conceive those piers would be absolutely necessary? — I conceive 
£0, if you contemplate making it a perfect station. InsulBcient piers of piles, 
and temporary works of that description, frequently occasion more delay than 
the public would be inclined to submit to. You must have ci*anes, coal stores, 
and a regular establishment, and you ought to have smiths’ forges and all those 
things ready in case of accident. I do not tliink you could estimate that at less 
than I have stated. 

3788. You contemplate the same sort of station at Portpatrick ? — Certainly ; 
nor do I think you could have less. With regard to Loch Laime, I did not see 
the plan that was proposed there, and tlierefore I was obliged to take a chart 
^d consider tlie proper place for making a pier there. By the Admiralty chart, 

entrance is about 4 h fathoms at low water ; now these steamers generally 
draw from 1 0 to 12 feet, and more, and frequently come in with a heavy sea, and 
you must have room for them to bring up ; they are not very manageable, and 
you must have space for that ; and if you were to run out a pier there of the 
^me length as the opposite side, it woidd be a very expensive operation. Then 
^lu, another question is, what should he the precise place ? Larne is a loch 
which has still water at the upper end, and I do not think it would be prudent, 
h you are to preserve such a fine loch as it really is, to restrict the entrance ; 

“ you were to restrict the entrance, it would be attended by a corresponding 
dt-posit at the upper end, which might in the end deteriorate the port. I men- 
lon that to show that you might make a good port at Loch Larae, but to make 
‘t a proper station it would be attended with considerable expense. 

5789. Might not a landing-place, or piers, or whatever was necessary', he 
due where the present landing-place is, which is so completely land-locked 
^ at there is never that heavy sea ? — Yes, but still, although you have no heavy 
yovi iiayg a corresponding depth of water the works will be expensive. 

F F 4 3790. Mr. 
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3790. Mr. Corry.] Has any deposit been formed at Portpatrick or Dunaffh- 
adee since the new works have been made ? — Very little. There has been s^e 
at Portpatnck ; at the entrance of the inner harbour it is deeper than it was ori- 
ginally, and I can easily understand why there has been that deposit ; there has 
been a great deal of building going on, and sand brought by a smil torrent 
which is in course of being removed, and I believe that any accumulation in 
future will be very small. 

3791. Mr. Stanley.'] Is the bottom of Portpatrick harbour entirely rock 
There is a stratum of sand over the rock, but it deepens very rapidly. I con- 
sider Portpatrick is very desirably situated ; it is well out in the sea ; it is almo.^it 
a headland ; the moment you clear it you are in the open sea. 

3792. Is there much of the passage between Portpatrick and Donaghadee 
under the lee of the land during the heavy gales from the south-west ?— No it 
is cUrectly exposed to the south-west. 

3793. Chairman.] But the harbour is quite secure when you are initr— 
Quite secure. 

3794. There is no sweE in the harbour? — Very little ; and when completed 
there will be much less. 

3795. LordJVewy.j The fact of the entrance of the harbour being shallower 

than the rest of it, would cause a deposit to be collected in the harbour if any- 
thing came into it to form a deposit ? — It would ; but when the harbour is 
completed, and all those minor aiTangements which are consequent upon com- 
pleting the hai’bour, I apprehend there will be very -little deposit indeed. 

3796. Mr. Staiiley.] Have you ever been employed to survey the harbour of 
Holyhead with a view to its improvement ? — Never. 

3797. Do you know that passage. ? — I have crossed there repeatedly. 

3798. Do you know the passage between Liverpool and Kingstown ? — I have 
crossed there also. 

3799. Is it your opinion that it is desirable to have a short sea passage in all 
communications between England and Ireland ? — I am decidedly of that opinion. 

3800. Mr. Fman.3 And of course this principle will apply also to the 
southern communication with Ireland ? — 1 should say it would apply every- 
where, for even with the very fastest vessels (and steam certainly is improving 
daily more and more) there is always a degree of uncertainty when you are 
upon sea. As long as your macliincry remains good, and the vessel in order, 
you may do very well, but an accident may happen ; and when an accident does 
happen, a mile or a mile and a half may make all the difference. 1 am clearly 
of opinion, that the shorter the sea passage, the better and more regular will 
be the communication, as a general principle. 

3801 . In the estimate you have made of the annual charge of a steamer of 
300 horses’ pow'er, do you calc\ilate upon the vessel performing the voyage each 
day } — Yes, I do. 

3802. In the passage from Milford to Waterford, two vessels only would 
have to make the passage each day ? — In the estimate I have given of the cost 
of working a steamer of 300 horses’ power, of course I have merely taken it 
with reference to the 34 miles from Loch llyaii to Loch Larne ; if you go far- 
ther, of course you must have more coal and a greater expenditure. 

. 3803. Can you say at all what would be the probable expense of working a 

steamer of 300 horses’ power upon a 90 mile passage ? — At present, I cm 
only form an opinion by the returns ordered by the House of Commons, vfith- 
out going into fm-ther details. 

3804. NIr. Stanley.] Can you give any opinion as to the proportion of the 
rate of travelling by railway and by sea ? —You may take the speed by railway 
at three times that by sea, generally speaking. 



Mr. George Smith, called in ; and Examined. 

3805. Chairman^ WHAT situation do you hold? — ^Engineer to the Corpo- 
ration for preserving and improving the Port and Harbour of Belfast. 

380G. Can you give the Committee any information as to the depth 01 wa 
from the entrance of Belfast loch up to the quays of Belfast ? — Nine feet w 
below the sill of the graving dock. . - 

3807. Is that at low-water spring tides ? — Taking the sill of the graving 
as the point, we have nine feet belovv at the lowest spring tides. 
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- 3808. Sir Robert Ferguson.'\ At every point in the channel? — ^Yes, from the 
loch upwards. 

3809. Mr. Grogan^ Do you mean to convey that a vessel drawing nine feet 
of water would be able to go up at all times of the tide ? — ^Yes. 

3810. Has the corporation of Belfast any works in contemplation to improve 
the access to the harbour ? — They have ; it is their intention to go on with the 
improvements which were laid down in 1833, and for which they have an Act 
of Parliament. 

3811. Have they funds ? — ^They are raising funds now by debentures for that 
purpose. 

3812. Are you at work upon it now? — Weave; we are deepening beyond 
nine feet. 

3873. What distance of river would you still have to deepen to perfect the 
cut you have at present made ? — We have a quarter of a mile ; it is a long 
river. We have about a quai'ter of a mile further to deepen to bring it to this 
depth, but it is our intention to make it still deeper at the lower end of the 
cut. 

3814. Cliamnan^ Have you the nine feet of water independent of the quar- 
ter of a mile? — We have. 

3815. When the improvement shall be effected will you have a greater depth 
than nine feet ? — We expect to have a greater depth at the lower part of the 
channel. 

3816. Sir Robert Tergi(son^ Have you lately tried the depth in that part of 
the old channel which lies between the New Cut and Garmoyle? — I have; the 
part complained of. 

381 7. What depth have you found there ? — I have found the same depth we 
have in the new channel, as near as may be. It is our intention to still further 
deepen those parts. 

Mr. Josiah Williams, called in ; and Examined. 

3818. Chairman^ HAVE you any statement you wish to make to the Com- 
mittee with respect to the southern communication between England and Ire- 
land } — I appear before the Committee in pursuance of a resolution adopted at 
a meeting of the council and corporation of Waterford, held the 25th day of 
May 1 842, of which the follovring is a copy : “ That in furtherance of a resolution 
passed at a late meeting of the citizens, that Alderman Milward, Mr. Williams, 
and Mr. Bering be, and they are hereby named a deputation from this body to 
wait upon the Committee of The House- of Commons appointed on the subject 
of Post-office Communication, to urge the necessity of a southern packet line 
between England and Ireland, and to represent the great advantages possessed 
by the Harbour of Waterford for such line at this side of the Channel.” 

3819. Can you state to the Committee that it is a matter of importance and 
convenience to the public that there should be a southern line of communi- 
cation between England and Ireland ? — ^It is a matter of very great importance 
to the public generally. 

3820. Would you consider it of equal importance if the time occupied be- 
tween London and Dublin by Holyhead, and from Dublin to Waterford, were 
much shortened t — A line of communication direct from the South and West of 
England and South Wales to the South of Ireland is considered a matter of 
great importance to the merchants in Waterford, Clonmel, Kilkenny, Ross, 
Wexford, Cork, and other towns. 

3821. Do you consider it of importance with a view to correspondence, or 
for the conveyance of passengers ? — I consider it of importance in both points 
of view; the trade of those towns depends so much upon the facility of communi- 
cation with the South and West of England, that anything likely to interrupt it 
would be productive of injurious effects. 

3822. Am I to understand that you would consider it an inconvenience if 
^ the correspondence to those towns from the South of England, in which I 
include the Western parts of England and South Wales, were carried round by 
Lublin ? — I should consider it a very great inconvenience to the districts I have 
mentioned. 

3823. Do you apprehend that inconvenience would be felt at Cork, as well 
as the towns you have named ? — Unquestionably. 

0-43- G G 3824. Is 
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3824. Is the trade between Bristol and Waterford and Clonmel and ti 
neighbourhood, so considerable that very great inconvenience would be felt 
there were not a rapid communication between those places ? — Yes, very great 
inconvenience would be felt, considering the extent of the trade between the 
South of Ireland, and the South and West of England, and South Wales. 

3825. Mr. MorganI\ There is a very extensive trade between Waterford and 
the South of Ireland generally, and South Wales ? — Yes. 

3826. It is very great in the exchange of coal and iron on the one part, and 
of provisions on the otlier ? — Yes ; and even further east than Waterford to 
the ports of Ross and Wexford, from which there is a very extensive trade to 
the ports in the Bristol Channel generally, particularly to Swansea, Cardiff 
and Newport, in the article of coal. 

3827. Chaiwian^ Is there much trade between the South of Ireland and 
what is generally called the West of England, Somersetsliire, Devonshire and 
Cornwall ? — K very considerable trade, both from Waterford and Cork, with all 
points from Falmouth up to Portsmouth and Southampton. There is a re^-ular 
and steady trade. 

3828. Can you form any idea of the average number of passengers which 
might be expected, were there large efficient boats to run daily between 
Waterford and Bristol? — As the communication has only been twice a week 
I have not sufficient data to enable me to give a positive opinion on that sub- 
ject. Under present circumstances, the number does not average more than 
eight or ten all the year round. 

3829. Do you think a great many persons who now go by Dublin would take 
advantage of that southern line, if the communication were accomplished ?— 
I do ; I think it would embrace a district which would extend as far as Limerick 
and other large towns in the interior. 

3830. Do many people go by Dublin, in consequence of the packets to 
Bristol going only twice a week?— I have no doubt that that is the case. 

3831. And that applies to the return voyage also ? — ^Yes. 

3832. Do you conceive that passengers are deterred from taking ±atpassage 
on account of the vessels carrying pigs and other cargoes ? — I do think that 
that operates occasionally. 

3833. Mr. Grogan-I You stated you considered a very great advantage 
would arise to the South of Ireland, and to the South and West of England, 
and to South Wales generally, from a direct Post-office communication be- 
tween those ports ; in your view, was that communication to be by sea from 
Waterford to Brean Down, a harbour near Bristol, or to Milford, by the present 
route? — For passengers, I decidedly think a communication to Brean Down 
would be preferred. 

3834. Mr. Vivian.] If the passage to Brean Down were adopted, would not 
the whole of South Wales he excluded from the direct communication which at 
present exists from Milford to Bristol, through South Wales ?— Unless a com- 
munication by steam were established from Cardiff or Newport, or some port 
proximate to the Bristol Channel, to Brean Down, to meet the Irish mail at that 
point ; I think that would obviate the difficulty. 

3835. Mr. Morgan.'] Do you not think a larger number of passengers might 
be expected from Waterford to Milford, if the packets were placed upon a 
proper footing ? — I do not think the numlDer of passengers by that line would 
very materially increase, because there is not so much intercourse between 
Waterford and the counties of Pembroke and Carmarthen as there is to 
Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire, and places further up the Channel; and 
I really do not think that persons travelling to the capital would like to en- 
counter a long land journey through South Wales, unless the speed was greatly 
accelerated, in preference to the south passage to Brean Down, 

3836. Is there not generally a disposition on the part of travellers to avoid 

sea voyages as much as possible ? — Certainly, I believe there is. , 

3837. If there were efficient packets at Milford which sailed regularly, an 

made the voyage in eight hours, do you not think it would be a great induce- 
ment to persons to go by that route ? — I think it would induce many to go, 
but not to any great extent, for the reasons I have stated, namely, that there 
is not such an extensive intercourse between Pembrokeshire and Carmarthen' 
shire as there is with the counties further up the Channel. , , 

3838. C/iairman.l Are we to understand that you think the expense and 

convemence 
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convenience of a long land journey through South Wales is the principal cause 
why people do not take advantage of that communication ?~I think it operates 
very powerfully with many. ^ 

3839. Mr. Vivian.] Are there any trading vessels between Waterford and 
Milford ? — A few ; there is not much traffic between Waterford and Milford 
direct. 

3840. What do they convey from Waterford ?-~Flour and grain; our trade 
from Waterford to South Wales is not very extensive until it approaches Swansea 
and Llanelly, and then up the Channel to Neath, Cardiff and Newport. We 
have a very extensive and very constant trade with those places. 

3841. Would the cost of the packet establishment at Milford he considerably 

reduced, if the packets were allowed to carry flour and grain to Milford ? It 

strikes me from the statement I have seen of the cost of the Milford establish- 
ment, that it might be very considerably curtailed, even without the advantages 
derivable from carrying goods. ° 

3842. Do you know what coal the packets consume ?— The Troon or Ayr 
coal. , The packets invariably use Scotch coal, both at Milford and at Water- 
ford. 

3843. Are you yourself connected with steam-vessels ? — I am. 

3844. Do you know the comparative duty performed by the Scotch and Welsh 
coal? — The Welsh coal is much more durable. 

3845. What is the comparative expense at Waterford of the Scotch and 
Welsh coal ? — I believe the Scotch coals cost rather more, and they are so much 
more swift in consumption, that probably two tons of Welsh coal will mve as 
much steam as three tons of Scotch coal. 

3846. Then if the packets at Milford used the Welsh coal instead of the 
Scotch coal, there would be a considerable saving 7— There would. 

3847. Mr. Morgan.] Have not parties travelling from the South of Ireland to 
South Wales the option of going by the long water passage to Bristol, or the 
short water passage to Milford ? — They have. 

3848. Do you not think great inconvenience would arise if the Milford 
packets were altogether abolished and those parties had only the opportunity 
of making the long water passage ? — 'I have no means of ascertaining the num- 
ber of passengers who go by way of Milford at present, but I believe the number 
is very limited. 

3849- Have you ever heard that that is in consequence of the very bad 
accommodation and the ill appointment of the packets ? — I have heard that 
stated. 

_ 3850- Mr. Grogan.] If I understand you correctly, you stated that the prin- 
cipal trade between the South of Ireland and South Wales was with Bristol and 
its immediate vicinity, and not to the Milford district ? — We have a trade with 
Pembroke and Milford, but that is trifling compared with what exists with 
Swansea and the other towns between Swansea and Bristol. 

3851. Allow me to ask you which you consider of most importance, the 
commercial transactions of Waterford and the southern districts of Ireland 
generally with London, or Dublin ? — Decidedly with London. 

3852. Do you consider the Bristol ti*ade, including Swansea and that dis- 
trict you spoke of, is more important to the South of Ireland than the trade 
^th Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, and the North? — We have an exten- 
sive trade from the South of Ireland, both to London and the south-west dis- 
tacts of England, as well as to tlie North of England. I am satisfied a direct 

of commimication from the Bristol Channel would be beneficial to the 
oouth of Ireland, without at all impairing the advantages we at present enjoy 
from the northern communication by way of Dublin. 

,3853. Which do you consider of the greatest importance to Waterford and 
fhc South of Ireland, the commercial transactions with the North of England, 
or the commercial transactions with the South and South-west of England? — 
1 consider our commercial correspondence with the North of England to be of 
hrst-rate consequence ; but I am not prepared to surrender a direct communi- 
oation with the South and West of England, considering that to be of almost 
equal importance. 

3854. Do you consider that Waterford and the South of Ireland would derive 
great advantages and an increased facility of communication, if the coiTe- 
spondence from London by Liverpool and Holyhead could be accelerated by six 

°*43* G G 2 hours, 
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Mr. J. William: hours, SO as to reach your merchants’ hands six hours earlier than they do at 

present; would not that be a great advantage? — It would be an advantage; 

io June i 84!2. feut I do not think it would be an equivalent for a surrender of a more direct 
communication with the South of England, for, although the correspondence 
by the northern line might be accelerated six hours, the circuitous route which 
letters from the South of England would, in almost all cases, have to take, 
would occasion a delay which would not be at all compensated by the increased 
rapidity of the transmission by way of Liverpool or Holyhead. 

3855. As a commercial man, and deputed by commercial cities, which should 
you consider of the most value, the arrival of letters in 20 hours in one month, 
and 30 hours in another month, or a stated regular transmission of 24 hours ? 
— I think punctuality is the great object in correspondence, and the want of 
that is what we have had to complain of since the discontinuance of forwarding 
the London mail by way of Milford. The Milford packet frequently arrives at 
10 o’clock in the forenoon, and the coach from Dublin, which arrives at nine 
o’clock, has failed to bring the London mail, which, of course, cannot come 
until the following day. 

3856. You consider then a regular delivery, though that might not be of the 
most rapid description, to be far more important to commercial communications 
than even the most rapid delivery, if uncertain ?—I do. 

3857. Then the sea voyage between Holyhead and Dublin being only 60 
miles, and the contemplated voyage between Brean Down and Waterford being 
upwards of three times that distance, which do you conceive would be most 
likely to lead to a want of punctuality and regularity in the delivery of your 
letters? — Of course there should he a larger margin allowed for the longer line 
of sea communication. 

3858. Then as travelling by land is more regular and certain than by sea, 
the longer the land journey and the shorter the sea voyage, the better the route 
must necessarily be ? — That is tlie received opinion. 

3859. And likewise, wherever raiboads have been or could be established, 30 
miles of raiboad being estimated to be equal to 10 miles of sea voyage, the 
more sea voyage you have, the more disadvantageous the route must be? 
—Yes. 

3860. Now, without going so far as to abandon the southern line of com- 
munication between Bristol, or Milford and Waterford, after having assented to 
those propositions, do you not conceive that an improved line of communication 
by railway to Holyhead, with superior steam-packets to Kingstown, would 
necessarily be productive of more regularity in the delivery of your letters, and 
would be of more importance to your commercial transactions, though the time 
taken by the southern line would occasionally be shorter ? — I believe, from the 
district to which I attach a great deal of consequence, the South and West of 
England, even the longer communication by sea which would be induced by 
Brean Down, would generally insure a greater facility of communication, than 
if the correspondence were sent round by way of Holyhead and Dublin. 

3861. Supposing, by any improvements from railways and steam-boats, the 
delivery of your letters in Waterford could be accelerated six hours, by way ot 
Dublin, would not that be of the greatest importance ? — I have stated that an 
acceleration of six hours by way of Dublin would be an advantage, butitwomu 
not make up for the loss of time which would be induced by the circuitous route 
which all the letters from Cornwall, Devonshire, Hampshire, and the western 
counties of England, would have to take ; it is of great moment to us 

tain as rapid a communication with those districts as possible, and I do no 
think the acceleration of speed, by way of Dublin, would at all compensate or 
the delay occasioned by that circuit ; I conceive we can always have ow . 
munication from Southampton or Portsmouth, or any port in the ^ 
England, more direct by way of Brean Down, or even % Milford, than by 
northern line by way of Dublin. 

3862. Mr. Sliawi] Are you assuming that railroads are betwe^ 

places you have named in the South and West of England and London i » 
assuming that, the same observation would apply. *■ p to 

3863. Chairman.'] Which would you consider of the ^®nf,st 

the South of Ireland, and the South and West of England, havii^ t e 
rapid line of railroad to Holyhead, the best possible packets from Ho y 
Kingstown, and the railroad communication from Dublin to Limeric 
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kenny, or having a direct communication between Waterford and the Bristol 
Channel ?— I shouldprefer a direct communication with the Bristol Channel. 

3864 . Mr. Vivian.] It appears by the returns which have been presented 
from the Custom-house of the number of vessels, with the amount of their 
tonnage, that have entered inwards and cleared outwards, to and from the ports 
in the Bristol Channel and Ireland, in the three years ending 31st December 
1841, that, on the average of these years, 841 vessels, of 62,886 register ton- 
nage, entered the ports on the north coast of the Channel, and situated on the 
line of the mail road from Bristol to Waterford; and that, in the same period, 
3,499 colliers, of 276,695 register tonnage, and 317 other vessels, of 33,923 
register tonnage, cleared outwards fi*om ^ose ports for ports in Ireland ; and 
that the value of the exports was 374,120 now, do you consider that 
the direct and existing communication from Bristol to Waterford could be 
interrupted without causing a considerable inconvenience- and injury to the 
trade of those ports on the line now traversed by the Milford mail r — I have 
already stated that assuming powerful and efficient packets to be established 
between Brean Down and Waterford, I do not anticipate there would be much 
difficulty in a small steamer plying from Cardiff or Newport to meet the rnaH 
at Brean Down. 

3865 . Are you sufficiently acquainted vrith the upper part of the Bristol 
Channel to say where convenient landing-places could be formed upon the 
Welsh and English coasts ? — I am not. 

3866 . You are then assuming that such arrangements could be made? — Yes. 

3 S 67 . And you do not know at all as to the practicability of the plan ?— I do 

not. 

38 G 8 . With respect to the city of Waterford, supposing the mail from Milford 
could anive there at six o’clock in the morning, could there be a more advan- 
tageous arrangement for the mercantile interests of Waterford than an arrival 
at that hour?— Nothing could be more convenient for Waterford, and there is 
nothing then to prevent the arrival of the steam-packet at that hour, at any 
state of the tide. 

3869 . The time it takes to convey letters from Bristol to Waterford, by 
Hobb’s Point, is about 28 hours ; do you think it is possible to adopt any 
line which would, under all circumstances, be more convenient and direct for a 
Post-office communication between those two ports, setting aside the advan- 
tages of the mail in its course passing through South W^es, than that by 
Hobb’s Point ?— I should prefer Brean Down ; but unless a packet station were 
established at that point, I should consider the preferable mode of communica- 
tion would be at Hobb’s Point, which would he shorter by many hours than by 
Dublin. 

SS/O* But by starting from Brean Down you would have all the inconvenience 
•and irregularity of a sea voyage of double the length of that from Hobb’s 
Point to Waterford ? — If a powerful line of packets were established from Brean 
Down to Waterford, I should consider the voyage might be made as certain as 
by Hobb’s Point. 

3871 * Mr. Morgan.] If the transmission of the mails through South Wales 
■were to be improved by proper and efficient packets established at Milford, so 
that the mail could always arrive with certainty at Waterford at seven o’clock 
m the morning, would not that be a satisfactory and convenient arrangement ? 
y-Nothing could be more satisfactory than that arrangement to the mercantile 
uiterests of Waterford ; but the arrival of the mail dkect from the capital in 
24 hours, by way of Brean Down, would secure the despatch of all letters for 
Cork and Limerick at nine o’clock p.m., immediately on their arrival at Water- 
ford, and such letters would then he delivered in those cities at nine o’clock 
the following morning ; the important towns of Ross and Wexford would have 
4eir letters nearly as soon as we should have them at Waterford, as they could 
he landed at Duncannon from the packet, on their way up to Waterford, 
instead of being despatched fi*om the latter place, which would effect a saving 
of at least six hours. 

3872 . Mr. Vivian.] MTiat sized steamers should you recommend for the Mil- 
lord station? — I should say boats of about 250 horses’ power. 

3873 . Would there be any difficulty in steamers of that size approaching 
naterford harbour at all times? — Waterford is accessible to steamers of all 
sizes, without difficulty or interruption, at all times. 

M3- G G 3 3874 . Would 
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3874. Would there be any difficulty in passing the bar with a steamer of that 

size, at all times ? — I conceive not ; the wind from the north, which would 
affect the tides most materially, is a smooth water wind in Waterford Harbour • 
even then there will be from 12 to 14 feet water on the bar at the lowest sprine 
tides, and steamers would be enabled to navigate it without difficulty. ^ ® 

3875. What time is it low-water spring tides at Waterford? — About 12 
o’clock. 

3876. Then if the packet arrived at Waterford about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing it would never arrive there at low-water spring tides ? — At any time from 
six o’clock to 10 or 11, she could not by possibility, under any circumstances 
encounter any inconvenience from what is called the bar or sand-bank at the 
entrance. 

3877. Mr. Morgan.'] Would there be any difficulty or inconvenience in the 
packet getting up to Waterford in the dark ? — Our commercial steam-packets 
which are large packets of 300 horses’ power, frequently go up at all hours of 
the night ; the mail packets also arrive very late at night, and I never knew 
any case of accident to occur. 

3878. Mr. Groffan.'] If I understood you, in the former part of your evidence 
you stated that occasionally the coaches arrived from Dublin without the Eng- 
lish mails ? — Frequently. 

3879. That arises, I suppose, from the uncertainty of the sea voyage?— I 
presume it does. 

3880. Are you able to say, upon an average, how many times that occurs in 
the course of the year? — I should think it occurs 50 or 60 times in the course 
of the year. 

3881. Then of course it entails very great inconvenience upon the merchants ? 
— Yes ; and inconvenience which would be obviated to a certain extent, if we 
had a direct communication with London by a southern line, either by Mlford 
or Brean Down. We have but one mail in the day from Dublin to Waterford, 
which arrives at nine o’clock in the morning ; if that does not bring the English 
letters, the merchants cannot expect them until the following morning. If Tre 
had a southern line established, although it might occasionally not arrive so 
early as nine o’clock, it might be fairly calculated to reach in sufficient time 
during the day for commercial purposes. 

3882. Does it ever occur to you to write to the neighbourhood of Swansea 
itself, or Bristol, on commercial transactions ? — Frequently. 

3883. Which line do you send your letters by, under the average circum- 
stances of the year, by Milford, by the present trading boats to Bristol, or 
round by Dublin ? — Invariably by Milford. 

3S84. Do you do so now ? — Yes. 

3885. Do you send duplicates by way of Dublin ? — Never in any case. 

3886. Do you Icnow whether it is the practice to do so? — I have heard it 
stated once or twice, but I believe it is a very rare occurrence. 

3887. Chairman.'] You have been asked whether it would not be a great 

convenience if your letters arrived by Hobb’s Point by six o’clock, and you 
answered that in the affirmative ; would it not be a greater convenience if 
those same letters could arrive in Waterford at nine o’clock the previous even- 
ing, or even in very long passages, at six o’clock the next^ iTv! 

regards the dispatch of the inland mails to Cork and Limerick, it would be 
decidedly advantageous that they should arrive the preceding night, becau« 
they would be all tbe night travelling ; but for commercial purposes, six m tbe 
morning would be early enough for Waterford and its vicinity. 
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Lunce, 13° die Junii, 1842. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. Corry. 
Lord Emlyn. 
Mr. Grogan. 
Mr. Mills. 
Mr. Morgan. 



Lord Newry. 
Mr. Shaw. 
Mr. Stanley. 
Mr. Vivian. 



LORD INGESTRE, in the Chair, 



Captain William Rees, called in ; and Examined. 

3888. Mr. Morgan.] YOU are Captain of a steam-packet which plies between 
Tenby and Bristol? — I am. 

3889. How long have you been on that station ? — Thirteen years. 

3890. As captain of a steam-packet ? — Yes. 

3S91. Were you ever captain of a sailing-packet? — I was 17 years master of 
a sailing-iiacket. 

3892. In the Bristol Channel? — Yes; I have been 32 years navigating the 
Bristol Channel. 

3893. Then I presume you are very well acquainted with the navigation of 
the Channel ? — Yes ; I know the Channel as well as any man. 

3S94. Both with steam- vessels and sailing-vessels ? — Y es. 

3895. I believe the navigation of that Channel is sometimes difficult, according 
to the weather r — It is difficult in bad weather. 

3896. Is it your opinion that there is a possibility of making voyages from 
Bristol, or from any port in the Channel, to ^Vaterford, at regular fixed periods 
in the day ? — No, I do not think they can do so. 

3897. At all times of the year, and at all times of the tide ? — There are times 
when they could not go up and down the Bristol Channel at all ; I have found 
times when 1 could not go up and down. 

3898. Have you known, from your experience, that there are times when the 
■weather is such that you could not go up and down the Bristol Channel ? — I have 
sometimes been obliged to bear up for Penarth, with as fine a vessel as any out 
of Bristol, for her power. 

3899. Lord Emlyn.] What was her power? — About 120 horses’ power ; two 
sixties. 

3900. Wliat was her tonnage? — About 150 tons. 

3901. Mr. Morgan.] It is your opinion that a steam-packet cannot reckon 
on making its regular voyages from a port in the Bristol Channel to Waterford 
and Cork at fixed hours every day, within a certain given time?— I think it is 
quite impossible. 

3902. What is your reason for thinking so? — There are gales of •wind which 
would prevent her getting do'wn the Channel at any time — south-west winds ; 
there is a tremendous sea which comes in the Channel, the water is shallow, 
nnd the tide runs strong, which would prevent a vessel going a-head ; she could 
not get steerage way ; they could not command the vessel. 

. 3903' Are the steam-packets, going up and down the Channel, often delayed 
m consequence of the w'eathex? — Perhaps 20 times in the course of the year. 

3904* Mr. Stanley^ Do not those severe south-westerly gales last generally 
three or four days together ? — I have been four tides detained going down the 
Channel. 

3905- Mr. Morgan?\ Are you now speaking of the class of steam-vessels 
^hich you have been in tlie habit of sailing in, or do you think it would make 
nny difierence if they were first-class vessels, of 500 tons burthen and 250 horses’ 
{tower r — Perhaps a very large vessel might make head against it ; I have seen 
time I could not do it, and I have commanded the largest vessels out of 
"tistol, the Queen and the Osprey, botli to Cork, Waterford, and Dublin. 

G G 4 3906. Do 
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Cupt. W. Rees. 3906. Do you think with such a vessel as I have mentioned the passage mio-hf 

be made with certainty and despatch? — The vessels I have named havA h° 

13 June 1842. obliged to put into Penarth in bad weather. 

3907. Do you think the passage could be made from Milford to Waterford 
with greater certainty and regularity than from any port in the Bristol Channel ? 
— The shorter the distance by water, the more certain the passage. 

3908. Is there more difficulty within the Channel or outside of tlie Channel'- 
— In coming up the Cliannel all the difficulties begin after you pass Milford * 
there is no difficulty between Milford and Waterford, it is all open sea. ’ 

3909. Then the difficulties commence after you pass Milford? — Yes - comino- 

up the Channel. ® 

3910. Are you acquainted with Brean Down? — I pass and repass it every 
week ; I have been in very close, beating up in a sailing vessel ; but I have never 
been on shore there. 

391 1. Would you undertake to say that you could always make the passage 
from Brean Down to Waterford with such a vessel as I have described, with ^0 
horses’ power, and 500 tons burthen? — I suppose you could make it with such 
vessels. 

3912. Would not great impediments be found to that passage?— No, I should 
think not, with vessels of that size. 

3913. You think the passage might be made at all times r— Except in 
fogs and thick weather, when it would not be prudent to run; there is the 
Culver Sand and the One Fathom Bank ; the masters of vessels would not like 
to run in a fog or hazy weather. 

3914. You are acquainted with Milford Haven, are you not? — Yes, I know 
it well ; I am a native of Tenby. 

3915. Is there any difficulty in sailing into Milford Haven? — Not the least, 
.BO that you make the lights ; it is a fine open liarbour. In dai’k weather there 
might be a difficulty in making the land; but once making the lights at the 
harbour’s mouth, day or night, tliere is no difficulty in entering the harbour. 

3916. You could always make Milford Haven with certainty; Hobb’s Point, 
for instance ? — Yes ; I liave never been prevented making Milford harbour. 

3917. Lord You have been in the habit of making the passage at all 

times ? — I have, for 32 years. 

3918. And you never were detained in getting into Milford? — Never. 

3919. You have been prevented going down and up the Bristol Channel?— 
I liave been detained at Tenby with a south-east wind ; you could not get out of 
Tenby at all until the gale abated. 

3920. You found no difficulty in getting in and out at Milford ? — I have been 
able to get in and out of Milford at all times ; I have never been detained. 

3921. Mr. Miles.'] How long have you been detained coming up the Channel ? 
—I have been detained a day. 

3922. Where was it you were detained ? — I have been detained at Tenby. 

3923. Have you ever put into Penarth Roads? — Not going up; we had no 
occasion to go there ; it is a fair wind going up ; a south-east wind would pre- 
vent us going up the Channel, and then there is no shelter at Penarth. 

3924. Mr. Morgan.] What is the usual length of your passage from Tenby to 
Bristol ? — The average length of the passage is about 12 hours. 

3925. What do you suppose would be the average passage from Waterford to 
Bristol? — I should think 24 hours. 

3926. Mr. ATi?es.] With your steamer? — With any steamers that could be 

built, the average passage, taking the year round. , , 

3927. Ckairma 7 i.] You have said you have been detained in Penarth invesse » 

coming out of Bristol ? — Yes. ~ ... 

392S. Those vessels had 150 horses’ power r — I have never been detained m 

one of the large vessels ; I have been detained in my own vessel, of 150 uors^ 
power, two or three times. 

3929. Had your vessel any cargo ? — Yes. . • 

3930. Do you think in the weather you were detained, a vessel of 300 0 

power would have been detained ? — Perhaps not. . , .r.wg 

3931. Do you think the difficulties of the Channel would be t! 

were a light put 011 the Culver Sands, and a light on the Rowse Point . 

be a very great acquisition to the Channel if there were lights'there. 
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3932. Do you think, with those lights, vessels might navigate the Channel at 
all times with perfect safety ? — I think they might. 

3933- conceive there is any great difficulty in the part of the passage 

from Waterford to Brean Down, when you come inside of Milford? — There are 
more difficulties to encounter after you pass MiJford ; there are sand-banks on 
each side of the Channel. 

3934. Assuming lights? — There are many times in thick weather, when you 
could not make the lights at all. 

3935- Do you think you would be longer, generally speaking, in going from 
Brean Down to opposite Milford, or from Milford to Waterford ; that is about 
halfway, is it not ? — Yes, about half way. 

3936. With a powerful steamer, which half of the way, both ways, would you 
do the quickest ? — I should do it quicker from the Holms or Brean Down to 
Milford, because there is a strong tide in your favour ; and going across from 
Milford to Waterford, you have no tide to assist you. 

3937. I have supposed the vessel to start at all times, and therefore she would 
have to start sometimes at low water, and have the flood against her? — Then she 
would do it a great deal quicker from Milford, because she has a strong tide 
against her for six or seven hours. 

3938. Taking Brean Down, and suppose a vessel bound to Waterford, which 
part of the passage would she do the quickest, that part inside of Milford, or the 
part outside ? — The part outside ; there is no tide against her outside of Milford ; 
the tide runs up and down the North Channel. 

3939. Then you consider the sea part of the passage no impediment? — I do 
not. 

3940. What speed do you think a vessel of that description, of 300 horses’ 
power and 500 tons burthen, could go at against a heavy head wind?' — I should 
think, with a head wind blowing hard against her, she would not make more 
than six or seven knots. I have seen the time that I have not made three. 

3941. At what rate would a vessel of that description go through the water, 
starting from Brean Down at low water ? — Perhaps she would not go fester than 
five or six knots. 

3942. At what rate would she go over the ground with wind and tide in her 
favour? — Twelve or 13 knots. 

3943- Would she not get the tide in her favour part of the way, even suppos- 
ing she started at the commencement of the flood, before she got to Milford ? — 
Yes. 

3944. Then do you not think having the whole flood-tide against her from 
the commencement, and the ebb in her favour part of the way, she would per- 
form that part of the passage quicker than she would the other half, the wind 
being exactly the same all the way ? — If there was a moderate tide a vessel of 
250 horses’ power would be down at Milford by high water, so that she would 
not have any benefit of the ebb any part of the way. 

3945- You mentioned having been detained at Tenby; have you ever been 
obliged to put into Tenby by stress of weather ? — No ; after getting beyond Mil- 
ford, bound to Bristol, 1 have been obliged to put back twice or three times in 
the vessel I now command from Waterford. 

3946. You say your vessel is 120 horses’ power? — Yes. 

3947- Had she a cargo in at those times ? — Yes. 

3948. That makes a considerable difference in steaming, does it not? — ^Yes. 

39d9- Do you consider the Bristol Channel much more easily navigated by 
steam than in a sailing vessel? — Very much so. 

3950- That the difficulties were very much greater in a sailing vessel tlian 
they are in steamers? — Yes. 



3951* Steam has altered the whole face of the difficulties in the Bristol Clian- 
.5 — Yes; and the Channel is much better lighted than when I commanded in 
sailing vessels. 



3952. Can yon suggest any other lights than those I have mentioned, one on 
the Culver Sand and one on the Rowse Point ? — It would be very useful if there 
were one on the Scar-weather. 

3953; Mr. Miles^ Have you ever met with any accident while you have been 
navigating the Bristol Channel ? — 1 have not. 

3954- And how long have you been navigating it? — Thirty-two years. 

H H 3955- Lord 
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3955. Lord Emhjn.'] It is your opinion you could not make voyages regularlv 
so as to make a good average, if you have to start at all times of the tidf' 
Bristol to Waterford ? — I think not. 

3956. Mr. Miles.] Do you think your vessels have always been of sufficient 
power to go up and down the Bristol Channel? — I do. 

3957. Have you never found any difficulty in a gale of wind? — No. 

3958. Chairman.] I suppose you have always taken the tide, so as to get to 
Bristol at high water? — We always leave those ports at high water. 

3959. Going up or down the Channel? — ^We always leave all places at high 

water ; Milford, Haverfordwest, and Hobb’a Point. ° 

3960. Do you suit your tides so as to arrive at Bristol at high water? Yes 

3961. Mr. Stanleij.] You are not tied down to particular times as to starting? 
— Yes, we ai*e always tied down to time. 

3962. But you have your time fixed so as to suit the tide? — Yes; every master 
fixes his own time. 

3963. Mr. Vivian.] You make your arrangements so as to start and arrive 
about the time of high water ? — Y es. 

3964. Mr. Stanle 7 j.] Are fogs very prevalent in the Bristol Channel ?—■ Yes, 
they are, very much so. 

3965. More so than in other localities?' — Yes. 

3966. Mr. Miles.] Were you ever stopped in consequence of a fog? — Yes; 
I have been obliged to bring-up many times in the Channel. 

3967. Mr. Morgan.] Are fogs prevalent in Milford Haven? — ^Yes, they are. 

3968. More or less so than in the Bristol Channel ? — I do not think they are 
more so than in the Bristol Channel. 

3969. Have you observed that fogs generally prevail throughout the Channel, 
or do they prevail more in certain parts than in others ? — Generally throughout 
the Channel ; I have not found more in any particular part. 

3970. Chairman.] Have you found when there were fogs in the Bristol 
Channel there were none outside? — I think fogs prevail more in the Channel 
than outeide ; I have been going down many times in a fog, and when I have got 
out it was clear. 

3971. Mr. Vivian.] In the passage from Bristol to Milford, where would you 
have the greatest difficulties in the navigation to encounter ; where would the 
greatest power of steam be required, from Bristol to Milford, or from Milford to 
Waterford ? — The greatest difficulties are from Bristol to Milford ; you have 
nothing to pick you up from Milford to Waterford. 

3972. Would it require a greater power of steam from Bristol to Milford 
than from Milford to Waterford ? — I think it requires more from Bristol to 
Milford. 

3973. Would a larger class of steamers be required to perform the voyage 
from Bristol to Waterford than from Milford to Waterford ? — Certainly; I should 
think a larger class would be required from Bristol. 

3974. Chah'man.] Will you state why? — She would have a greater length of 
time to make the passage ; and she would be required to make it in a certain 
time. 

3975. Do you not tliink a vessel which had to encounter a heavy sea outside, 
would require as much power as in the Channel ? — She would require more 
power if she had to make her passage in a certain time ; there are times when 
ray vessel could not make the passage at all. 

3976. Do you not think if she could not make the passage from to 

Milford, there would be equal difficulty in making it from Milford to Water- 
ford? — Yes, there would be equal difficulty. , , 

3977. Mr. Vivian.] Could they make the passage from Milford to Watenor 

when they could not make it from Bristol to Waterford? — Yes, I am satishe 
they could ; those little Milford steamers are too small to make the passage 
regularly. _ 

3978. Are those steamers what would be termed efficient vessels for Govern 
ment purposes ? — I tliink they are too small even for that passage. 

3979. Chairman.] Do you think it necessary to have vessels of greater po 

inside the Bristol Channel than outside? — Yes, I do; the wind ® 

come into the Channel, in south-west winds, like a tunnel; you have tie 
sea when you get outside of Milford, and here you have sand banks on 

3980. Mr. 
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3980. Mr. Vivian.] Do you ever put into the Mumbles? — I have put in 
many times going down, not coming up ; I have put in in north-west winds. 

3981. Is there good anchorage ground at the Mumbles ? — Yes, very good. 

3982. What protection would be required to make it a safe and commodious 
harbour?— The water is very shallow. 

3983. Is it shallow to the eastward of the head? — Yes; it would take au 
enormous expense to make a pier there. 

3984. Supposing you were to run out a pier east-north-east from the Mum- 

bles Head, would that afford sufficient protection to vessels ? — I should think it 
could not be done without laying out an enormous sum of money to make such 
a harbour as Kingstown Harbour in Dublin Bay, which is the finest pier har- 
bour in the world. _ ^ - 

3985. Do you think Captain Tayler’s floating breakwater is applicable to the 
Miimblesr — I do not. 

Mr. John Hammondi called in ; and Examined. 

3986. Lord Emlyn.] I believe you are in command of one of the mail-packets Mr. J. Hatimond. 

at Hobb’s Point ? — lam. - 

3987. How long have you commanded a mail-packet ? — Twenty years, next 
November. 

3988. How long have you been upon the Milford and Waterford station?— 

Ten years, next November. 

3989. What are the facilities for embarking the mails at Hobb’s Point? — 

There is a pier there, with an inclined plane. 

3990. Have you ever had any difficulty in embarking the mails there?— One 
case occurred last winter, when the mail could not be embarked in a boat, in. 
consequence of a violent west-north-west gale, so that the packet could not go 
alongside, and the boat could not reach the packet from the pier. 

3991 . If you had got the mail on board, could you have made the passage ? — 

I should not have proceeded. 

3992. Should you, if you had had a superior class of vessel ? — No, not in 
that case. 

3993. Not in any class of vessel? — Certainly not. 

3994. It was a hurricane? — It was a perfect hurricane. 

3995. Do you know how many times the packet was too late for the mail- 
coach at Hobb’s Point last year ? — Twelve times. 

3996. Do you know what the causes of the non-amval of the packets to save 
the coach on those occasions were ? — Twice on account of an accident to two of 
the vessels, nine times out of the other ten from want of efficient packets, and the 
twelfth time from a heavy gale from the south-east, when no steamer, in my 
opinion, could have made the passage in time to forward the mail by the 
coach. 

3997. You think, with a better class of vessels, those nine times the packet 
was delayed would not have occurred ? — Certainly not. 

3998. How much too late were they? — I should say, from one to three 
hours. 

3999 - Is there any difference in the packets, or are they all of the same quality 
4nd power ? — They vary with respect to speed. 

4000. Can you state what the difference is? — There is one vessel which 
averages, taking the year through, under 12 hours. 

400 1 . Which is that ? — ^The Adder : three of them average about 1 3 , the other 
14 . 

4002. Those nine times the packet was too late for the mail, was the Adder 
one of those, or were they vessels of inferior quality? — No, the Adder was not. 

4003. Was there any one which was oftener late than the other? — Yes, the 
Advice. 

4004. Do you know how often she was late? — Six times. 

4005. If you had had a vessel of proper power she would have been in time 
'Or the mail? — Certainly; even the Adder would have saved the mail in those 
oine cases. 

4006. Then you think the present packets are not capable of performing tlie 
duty efficiently ? — Certainly ; those are the old class of vessels, and have been on 

o*43* ' ■ H H 2 the 
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the station 16 years, and steam-vessels have been much improved upon sin 
that period. ^ 

4007. What sized packets should you suggest for performing that passage so 
as to ensure a greater degree of certainty ? — I should say not exceeding 340 tons 
old measurement. 

4008. And what power?— About 180 horses* power, and not to exceed nine 
feet draught of water in consequence of the river navigation. 

4009. What average passage do you think a vessel of that size would be able 
to make between Milford and Waterford? — I think you may take the average to 
be between 10 and 11 hours. 

4010. What is the distance? — One hundred and two miles froraHobb’s Point 
to Waterford Quay. 

4011. When you make St. Ana’s Lights, have you any difficulty in getting 

into Milford or up to Hobb’s Point ? — Not the least. ® 

40 1 2. During the whole time you have been upon the station ?— Yes. 

4013. And at Waterford, is the navigation of Waterford river so intricate as 
to make you apprehensive of entering at night ? — Certainly not in clear weather 
but a fog would detain a vessel j if I can make the lights, I run up witli confidence! 

4014. If the time were so arranged that you would arrive at Waterford at 
night, should you have any apprehension in entering the harbour ? — None what- 
ever; I have frequently gone up on dark nights at low water. 

4015. The only time you did not get the mail on board at Hobb’s Point was 
when it was blowing hard, and when you would not have attempted a passage, if 
the mail had been on board ? — Certainly not. 

4016. You are not acquainted with the Bristol Channel? — ^No, I am not. 

4017. What saving of time would be effected by putting on a better class of 
packets than the present ; do you apprehend, if you had the class of vessels you 
have mentioned, you would be enabled to effect the passage regularly ? — ^There 
would be a much greater degree of certainty. 

4018. You would not recommend a larger class of vessels than 340 tons, and 
180 horses’ power?— I consider they would be large enough for that station, 
considering the navigation of Waterford river ; the vessels should not exceed nine 
feet draught of water. 

4019. Chairman.'] Have you ever found the water less than. 12 feet on the 
bar ? — There is as little as nine feet. 

4020. Lord Emlpi.] If any accident occurs to your vessels, are they repaired 
at tlie dock-yard ? — The repairs are done at the dock-yard, with a few exceptions. 

402 1 . Chairman.] Where do you get the coal you use ? — We generally use the 
Scotch coal. 

4022. Can you state any reason for that ? — The Welsh coal has been tried, but 
it does not answer ; I suppose the construction of our boilers may be the reason 
of its not answ'ering as well as the Scotch. 

4023. You attribute that to the construction of the boilers, not to the fault of 
the coal? — Certainly. 

4024. Lord JEmlyn.] It has been suggested to the Committee that packets 
from Bristol to Waterford should call at Dale Bay to pick up the mail. Do you 
know Dale Bay ? — Yes. 

4025. Do you think it would be practicable at all times to get the mail on 
board from Dale Roads? — I think it quite impracticable. 

4026. What wind is Dale Bay exposed to ? — South-easterly winds. 

4027. Is that the prevalent wind ? — Not very ; south-west winds are more pre- 
valent than south-east. 

4028. Now what delay do you suppose it would occasion, calling at Minor or 

Dale Bay, in the passage from Bristol to Waterford? — Generally speakmgj 
I should say it would occasion a delay of three hours at least. . . 

4029. In bad weather? — Yes, or even in fine weather, because, coming ao 
the Bristol Channel, you must vary your course considerably. 

4030. There is no pier, or any accommodation for landing?— Them 
landing-place whatever, and in a south-east wind it would he impossible to 
a landing. 

4031. Even if there were a pier? — With a long pier you might. ___ 

4032. You do not know what the expense of a pier at Dale Bay wou 

I cannot say. , ^^3 

4033. Mr. Morgan.] What accommodation for passengers have yon on 
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your packets? — We have 16 sleeping berths, -which we find sufficient accommo- 
dation for the number of passengers that cross. 

4034. Supposing you have an increased number of passengers, should you 
have accommodation for them? — Yes; -we have accommodation for an increased 

number. 

4035. Lord Emlyn.'] What depth of water is there at Dale Bay? — Dale Bay is 
very shallow. 

4036. A great part of it dries at low water? — Yes, it dries a long way out. 

4037. It is not a very good roadstead in bad weather ? — Very bad. 

4038. Mr. Vivian^ Is there any ground swell in Dale Bay? — Yes; in south- 
west winds there is a heavy ground swell. 

4039. Would there be any inconvenience in landing there from weeds or mud ? 
^It is chiefly mud upon the bank. 

4040. Mr. Grogan.'] You stated a vessel of 340 tons burthen and 180 horses’ 
power would be the largest -which, in your opinion, would be suited to that 
station, inasmuch as a larg-er would not be able to enter Waterford at all times? 
-Yes. 

4041. That is, in fact, o-wing to the shallowness of tlie water upon Waterford 
Bar? — Yes. 

4042. What is the lowest depth of water you recollect to have found upon the 
bar.?— Nine feet. 

4043. Is it a frequent occurrence; does it occur once or twice a month? — At 
low-water spring tides. 

4044. Of course a vessel starting at a given hour will occasionally come in 
at low water? — Yes. 

4045. Then you conceive that a vessel starting from Brean Down, bound for 
Waterford Harbour, would be subject to greater difficulty and inconvenience 
than your vessels would ? — Certainly. 

4046. Consequently a large vessel should not at any time be put on from 
Brean Down any more than from Milford ? — No. 

4047. What are your best passages at present? — Taking the year round, I 
should say about 12 hours ; that is to say, with the best vessel on the station. 

4048. And you estimate from 10 to 11 hours would be a fair average with 
these improved vessels r — Yes. 

4049. Consequently you would only gain one hour ? — About an hour and a 
half. 

4050. Lord Emly 7 i.] Some of your vessels average 12 hours and some 14 ? — 
Yes ; aud therefore the sa-ving between the difference of the vessels would be 2 i 
hours. 

4051. Mr. Grogan.] A question was put as to the accommodation your pre- 
sent vessels afford, and you answered there was full accommodation for the 
number of passengers that go upon tliat line, which is very small ; do you 
imagine the reason of the paucity arises from the insufficient accommodation on 
board the vessels, or from the very long land journey through South Wales? — 
From the long land journey through South Wales. 

4<^52. Consequently it is not from any want of accommodation on board the 
present vessels ? — Certainly not. 

4053* Mr. Vwian^ What is the passage-money from Milford to Waterford? 

* — £. 1. is the cabin fare, and 10s. the deck fare. 

4054- Mr. Morgan^ Have you any accommodation for carriages ? — Yes. 

. 4055- Do you think if there were an improved class of packets upon the sta- 
tion, you would have an increase of passengers ? — I think not ; it is the incon- 
venience of the long journey through South Wales which deters them. 

4056. Mr. Vivian.] I suppose in Post-office communication, the first consider- 
ation is the conveyance of the mail? — Yes, the mail is everything. 

4057- Lord Emlyn^ You attribute the failure of the mail on nine occasions 
out of 12 to the inefficiency of the packets ? — Yes ; no doubt about it. 

4058. You stated, if the Adder had made the voyage those nine times, she 
would have saved the mails ? — Yes. 

4059. Mr. Vivian.] What do you consider would he the average passage from 
Milford to Waterford with an improved class of vessels? — About 10-J hours. 

. 4060. And what margin would you allow for irregularities?-—! can hardly 
judge, the weather is so uncertain. 

4061. Chairman^] We have heard complaints that people who are well have 
H H 3 had 
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Mr. J. Hammond, had nothing to eat on board these vessels ; and there has been a difficulty in 

getting towels to wash with ; is that so ? — We are well supplied with cabin fur- 

13 June 1842. niture ; as to provisions, they are seldom called for. 

4062. Mr. VivianJ] You said you could not use the Welsh coal, on account 
of the construction of your boilers ? — I ascribe it to that, as the Welsh coal an- 
swers in many steam-vessels. 

4063. With boilers so constructed that you could use the Welsh coal, would 
not there be a saving in the consumption of coal, and consequently in the annual 
charge? — There would he a saving in the consumption of coal. 

4064. What is the contract price paid for the Scotch coal ? — I believe it to 
be 165. 9 d. per ton at present. 

4065. Do you know at what price the Welsh coal would be delivered? — I be- 
lieve about 16 s. per ton. 

4066. Do you know the price at Swansea? — I do not. We have on several 
occasions tried the Welsh coal upon that station, but never to make it answer; 
it burns with a very strong flame which does not spread round the flues as the 
Scotch, which bums with a light flame, does. 

4067. Is not the Welsh coal used upon other stations ? — Upon many other 
stations. 

4068. With advantage? — With advantage, I believe. 

4069. Then if the consumption of coal could be reduced, and the coal ob- 
tained at a lower price than is paid at present, there would be a saving in the 
annual charge of the packets ? — There would be a saving. 

4070. Mr. Morgan.'] How many packets have you now ? — Five. 

4071. Would four packets be sufficient if they were of an improved class ? — 
Four have done the duty, but I think it desirable to have the fifth. 

4072. Chairjjian.] Four efficient vessels would doit? — ^Yes; but last winter 
we bad three disabled at the same time. 

4073. Did that arise from the inferior quality of the vessels ? — No ; it was 
through unavoidable accidents. 

4074. Mr. Stanley.] You always must be Hable to accident in the machinery ? 
—Yes. 

4075. Mr. Morgaji.] Have you ever known that happen before, to have three 
disabled at once ? — No. 

4076. Have you known two disabled at once ? — Yes. 

40jy. Mr. Stanley.] Do you always require to have one under repair? — Yes; 
to put in new boilers, to repair the boilers, or some parts of the machinery. 

4078. Mx. 'Vivian!] You cannot say what margin for irreg’ularities would be 
required from Milford to Waterford? — It is impossible to form a correct idea; 
but I should say, certainly, with an improved class, four hours in the summer, 
and six in the winter. 

4079. The longer the sea voyage the greater the margin which will be 
required : — Yes ; the greater the voyage the greater the uncertainty. 

4080. Now, taking the passage from Breau Down to Waterford, do you con- 
sider that double the allowance should be made for irregularities as from 
Milford?— I do. 

•4081 . Wliat is the depth of water at Hobb’s Point, alongside the pier ? — There 
is 1.2 feet low-water spring tides alongside the pier. 

4082. Is there anything you can point out at Hobb’s Point, or within Milford 
Haven, which would render it more complete as a packet station i — No, 
certainly not. 

40S3. You consider Hobb’s Point and Milford Haven as complete a packet 
station as can be made? — I should say Milford Haven is desirable for a packet 
station ; and Hobb’s Point answers every purpose for a mail communication. 

4084. Mr. Morgan.] And there is every facility for landing and embarking 
tlie mail and passengers?— Yes. 

40B5. Mr. Grogan^ You mentioned you had been 10 years out of 20 com- 
manding a packet on the Irish station; where were you the other 10 r I 
commanding a Post-office sailing packet in the North Sea. 

40S6. At what hour is it dead low-water spring tides at Waterford? — At abou 
half-pastll. 

4087. And what would be the most convenient hour for a vessel to 
Waterford to prevent the possibility of being detained for want of water r 

vessel drawing nine feet of water would never be detained. ^ . 

4088. but 
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4088. But a vessel of greater draught of water arriving at five or six o’clock in Mr. J. ffammond. 

the nioniing, would not be liable to be detained for want of water over the bar? . 

—No, not arriving at five or six in the morning. 13 June 1842. 

4089. Chairman.] Would there be any difficulty in getting up to Waterford 
Quay, besides the bar ? — Not in clear weather. 

4090. Taking all weathers ? — The only difficulty would be fog. 

4091. Is the river sufficiently lighted and buoyed off for vessels to go up at 
all times? — Yes. 

4092. Lord £!mlyn.] Is the departure of the mail-coach from Hobb’s Point 
regulated by the an’ival of the packet r — No ; the mail starts at a fixed time. 

4093. Mr. Morgan.] How many hours generally elapse between the arrival 
of the packet at Hobb’s Point, and the departure of the mail? — Generally speak- 
iag about four hours. 

4094. Mr. Grogan.] Does it ever happen that the mail-coach starts without 
the mail-bags from the packet? — It occurred last winter 12 times. 

4095. Then four hours you conceive would be rather too large a margin with 
those improved boats, supposing the mail-coach to be regulated by the arrival of 
the boats? — I do not think it would be too much. 

4096. You state that from your experience ? — Yes ; I should say that would 
be enough in the summer months. 

4097. And taking the year round ?• — I should say four in the summer, and six 
in the winter. 

4098. With an improved class of packets? — Yes. 

4099. Consequently anything starting from Brean Down higher up the 
Channel, would require a larger margin? — Certainly. 

4100. Mr. Stanley.] What would you average your rate of sailing in summer 
and winter with an improved class of vessels ? — I should calculate upon 9 ^ miles 
an hour in the summer, and eight miles in the winter. 

4101. Chairman.] That is taking your improved vessels to be of what power? 

—One hundred and eighty horses’. 

4102. Do you think a vessel with more power would not go faster? — I do not 
think it necessary for them to be larger than the size I mentioned. 

4103. Supposing them to be 250 horses’ power ? — In that case they must neces- 
sarily be longer, and we are rather confined for space at Waterford and Hobb’s 
Point. 

4104. You have said a certain margin w'ould be required from Milford to 
Waterford, to ensure the mail arriving with regularity ; I want to know whetlier 
you would require so large a margin with vessels of 250 horses’ power, and 500 
tons burthen, starting from Brean Down ? — I think a vessel of 180 horses’ power 
and 340 tons might be made to go as fast as one of 250 horses’ power and 600 
tons. 

4105. Mr. Miles.] Do you think size has nothing to do with speed?— Not 
always. 

4106. Not in rough weather? — No ; I have known small vessels make their 
passage when larger boats from Bristol have remained at anchor in Milford 
Haven. 

4^07. Of the same rate of tonnage, and the same proportion of power? — The 
same proportion of power. 

4108. Chainnan.] What description of vessels from Bristol are you speaking 
of? — ^The trading boats. 

4109. Have they not been laden? — They are not generally laden outwai*d 
bound. 

41 1 0. Mr. Stanley.] Do you not consider a considerable length of keel to give 
you greater speed r — I do not think that tends to increase the speed much ; they 
build them longer in the keel than formerly. 

4111. Does the packet leave Hobb’s Point upon the arrival of the mail-coach ? 

—Immediately on the arrival of the mail-coach. 

4112 . At what hour does the packet generally leave Hobb’s Point at present? 

—At 11 o’clock at night. 

4^13. And arrives at Waterford at what hour ? — Arrives at Waterford, gene- 
faJly speaking, between 11 and 12 the next day. 

4114. Suppose the mail to arrive at Hobb’s Point at 10 o’clock in the evening, 
what hour should you arrive in Waterford, with an improved class of packets ? 

—There would be a difficulty, perhaps, in making the lights upon the Irish coast 
H H 4 in 
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in the night, which difficulty we have not now, on account of approaching the 
land by daylight. ® 

4115. Supposing the packet were to start at seven o’clock, in the evenina- 
about what time would you make the Irish coast ? — We should make the liehte 
upon the Irish coast, generally speaking, about three o’clock in the morning 

4116. Would that be an inconvenient hour to make the coast"? — Certain^. 

41 1 7. Mr. Moryaw.] What is the earliest hour it would be convenient to make 
the lights ? — It varies with the season. 

41 1 8. Taking it in winter time "? — I should say six in the morning. 

41 1 g. Do you frequently cross without any passengers ? — Frequently. 

4120- Can you judge whether there is any great quantity of letters from the 

size of the bag? — The bag is about the same size as I have ]£nown it since I have 
been on the station. 

4121. You think there is no considerable cjuantity of letters, judging from the 
size ? — No. 

4122. Mr. Viman.] From the time you make the lights, how long would it 
take the packet to get to Waterford Quay? — It must of course depend upon the 
clearness of the weather ; but I should say, generally speaking, about three or 
four hours from the time of making the ifook Light. 

41 23. You have stated six o’clock would be tlie earliest hour desirable to make 
the land in winter ; at what hour would you arrive at Waterford Quay in that 
case? — I should say about nine o’clock. 

4124. That is three hours earlier than at present? — Yes. 

Captain J. N. Taylcr, called in ; and further Examined. 

4125. Chairman!] HAVE you visited Breau Down since you were last under 
examination? — ^Yes. 

41 26. Have you obtained any knowledge of the anchorage ? — I have examined 
the anchorage, and the evidence I gave before was perfectly corroborated in every 
respect connected with the anchorage. 

4127. Is that a chart of the anchorage? — That is a chart I have made of it. 
(The same was put in!) 

4128. How was the wind when you were there? — The wind was blowing strong 
from the north-east, with sijualls and lightning ; there ought to have been con- 
siderably more sea in the bay, from the strength of the gale, than what I found 
there. 

4129. How was the tide when you visited it? — I visited it at high and low 
water; at the ebb-tide there is not much sea, through the north-east wind;^at 
the flood-tide there would be more sea, and ships with a weather tide ride with, 
less strain on their moorings. I took a very old pilot and fisherman in the boat 
with me, and he stated that there was not half the sea with the wind at north- 
east as with the wind at north-west. 

4130. To what point of the compass is it most exposed? — It is decidedlymost 
exposed to tlie north-west winds; the space is more open for the sea to get up 
with the north-west than with the north-east wind. 

4131. Although it is more open to the north-east? — No, it is not so much 
open to the north-east ; there is not so much space for the sea to get up from the 
north-east as from the north-west, which is open to the Channel. 

4132. Where would you place the breakwater ? — I should place it in a line 
with the How Rock, running out north-east, making fast one end of the moor- 
ings to the rock. 

4 1 33. How many sections would it require to afford protection for eight or ten 
steamers ? — Eleven sections would be abundant to afford protection to tiia 
number. 

4134. What would 11 sections cost, if the anchors and moorings werefo^ 

and laid down by the Government? — If the 11 moorings were found and 
down by the Government, the sections would be found at 650/. each; 
about 7,000/., and the sections would always realise about two-tbirds 01 
value if taken to pieces. , 

4135' Supposing 11 were not enough, and you wanted to make ® .fjj 
hour, could it be added to afterwards, if required ? — Certainly, it could be ? 
to at any time ; and the sections could be moved to any other position, "Wi 
any loss of material. 4,36. Would 
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4136. Would you carry it out exactly in a straight line, or carry it out in a 
curve? — I would carry it out at right angles. 

4137. Do you consider the anchorage good generally for the purpose ?— I con- 

sider the anchorage remarkably good ; there is no such anchorage, I consider 
in the Bristol Channel, or none superior to it ; it is a fine holding o-round bein» 
bard blue clay, and about four fathoms water. “ ’ “ 

413S. Are there any facilities for a landing-place there?— Yes, a landino-- 
place might be made on either side of the river. A permanent landing-place 
might be made at Brean Down, as I stated before, at 5,000 h, and on the mud 
a landing-place might be made upon the plan I before stated. 

, 4139. In either case sufficient to embark carriages and horses 1— Yes to 
embark carriages or horses ; there is a beautiful spring of water rising from 
tlie rocks at Brean Down, and there is no doubt vessels would resort there for 
the purpose of taking in water, becanse there is no such water to be met with 
anywhere. 

4140. Do you conceive it capable of being made a harbour of refuge as well 
as a packet station ?~It might, by extending the sections. 

4141. Can you make the sections of any materials? — I can make them of any 
material ; it is so stated in the patent I have taken out. I have tried iron of 
various shapes, but abandoned them; I found that cylinders, to carry the 
weight of the requisite moorings, must be made so large that they would present 
too solid a resistance to the sea ; they would sink in the water to their diame- 
ters, and would propagate a wave and form a breaker rather than subdue one by 
dividing its parts. An unbroken wave is an undulation, whilst a breaker is 
accompanied_ with a translation of a mass of fluid, and exerts extraordinary' 
•forces on solids opposed to thdr course. Breakers wash away piers and rocks, 
whilst an open breakwater, with its internal parts filled with water and free to 
yield to the impulse of a wave, would not encounter great resistance. I have 
nied an iron caisson of a diamond shape, surrounded by timber ; it answered 
better than a cylinder; but I found none so effective as tlie system I have 
adopted. A cylinder must float horizontally ; and if it was divided into com- 
partments, and the water got into either end, it would be depressed, and the 
weight of the moorings would carry it down. 

4142- How’ long do your moorings last? — Wlien I was commanding the 
Ordinary^ at Devonport, we took up moorings which had been down 22 years ; 
Jmd I consider, from the anchorage at Brean Down being fine hard blue clav' 
the moorings would last considerably longer there. A breakwater is placed at 
nght angles, similar to a ship’s moorings, and therefore does not possess a rotarv 
motion like a Trinity buoy, or a ship swinging at her anchors. 

4t43- -^re you aware whether the company to whom you have made over 
your patent would afford any facility for the making of a harbour at Brean 
Down ? — That would depend upon the locality of the place ; the possessors of the 
land, I suppose, would promote the object. I apprehend if a harbour were made 
.there it would open a general communication from that place to Wales, it being 
weU situated for that purpose. There is no doubt vessels could be got under 
^eigh at Brean Down at all times of the tide ; and if steam-packets of the first 
class were used, they could call at the Mumbles and complete the voyage to 
uaterford with the accuracy of a mail-coach, if duly organised. 

4144' Have you any reason to suppose, that in the event of Brean Down being 
selected as a packet station, the harbour might be made by private enterprise? 
—1 have no doubt of it, because it would be a very lucrative concern ; and the 
sum IS so small that I should say capitalists would embark in it, and the conten- 
tion would be who should have it. 

4H5- Mr. Stanley^ In what you have stated as to the effect of a floating 
-oreakwater, are you speaking from experience, or from theory ?— From expe- 
rience ; from having tried it with large models united, making 22 feet. 

4146. Is there any breakwater such as you have mentioned in existence ? — 
lave the models in my possession at the company’s office in Moorgate-street ; 

ave four large models of that description of about seven feet in length, and 
nee were fastened together, making 21 feet. We tried them in the presence 
^ several persons ; there was a very eminent engineer present, and he was quite 
rpnsed and delighted at the effect; while the sea was breaking upon it, the 
^ er to leeward of it was perfectly at rest, and chips of wood that were washed 
"‘•43- 1 1 -by 
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Capt./. J?". Taykr. by at each side of it were brought into the eddy and adhered to the leg side of 
the breakwater. 

isJune 184a. 4147^ Where did you try it? — At Plymouth. 

4748. In the open scar — We tried it near the bridge, and in Hamoaze, which 
is the greatest sea we could try it in with our boats. 

4149. Did you try it in a heavy sea? — Yes, in as heavy a sea as we could 
venture out in our boats to fasten it ; that was my object. I beg to submit a 
drawing of a section of the breakwater, sectircd by its moorings. {Produces the 
same.) 

4150. Is there any work now in progress of this sort? — It has been brought 
before the Chamber of Deputies in France, and there has been a gentleman over 
from France, relative to its being laid down at Havi*e, and at Algiers, and he is 
the beai’er of a letter from a mcmloer of the Chamber of Deputies to me, 
apologising for having stated to the House that I would visit those places for the 
purpose of laying down the breakwater. This, of course, I could not object to, 
provided it met with the sanction of my own Government. 

41.51. Have tlie Admiralty ever expressed any opinion upon it ? — Sir George 
Cockbuni, Admiral Owen, and several other distinguished naval officers, are 
patrons of this national undertaking. I speak not from theory, but from Iia\ing 
tried it ; and I venture to stake my professional rejmtation and rank upon its 
utility. 

4152; Mr. Vivia?!.] Has it been submitted to the Trinity Board?— Yes. 

4153. Have they expressed any opinion upon it?— Individually, several 
members of the Trinity Board have approved of it. There has been an opinion 
expressed in the House of Commons, which of course I was not there to explain 
away, that it was moored similar to a Trinity buoy. Now there is no comparison 
betweeii them, because a Trinity buoy possesses great friction from its rotary 
motion, which this does not, as it is moored at right angles, the same as 
a ship’s moorings ; and as a ship’s moorings will last 22 years, it is evident 
there can be no rotary motion there. 

4154. What is the length of the moorings? — That would depend upon the 
depth of soundings ; it is- secured with timber moorings, which will carry away 
its weight of iron, and therefore renders it more buoyant. A cylinder of iron 
must be made of so large a diameter, to bear the mooring-chains, that it mil 
present so great a resistance to the sea that no moorings would hold it. My 
floating breakwater is open frame-work, filled with water, and it inclines to an 
angle, according to the force of the sea ; and by receding to the action of a 

the water to the leeward of it becomes the resisting medium. I really think, 
from the enterprise of the French nation, they will be likely to be the firat to 
try this invention for the formation of harbours of refuge. 

41.55. I understood you to say that there is no work of this kind actually in 
progress ? — No j they are waiting for the third reading of the Bill before Far- 

liament. . i + a- 

4156.. You stated in your last examination that a floating breakwater w a 
applicable to tlie protection of the anchorage ground at the Mumbles ^ 
tainly, quite as applicable as to Brean Down ; and if carried out to a su cie 
extent, would afford ample protection. , , 

41 57. Have you any reason to alter that opinion, or anything to ada to 
you then stated ? — I think a harbour formed at the Mumbles would be a g 
acquisition to the Bristol Channel, because it is a fine anchorage, wei si ’ 
and only requires a sufficient number of sections to render it a usetu 

age ; vessels could be there at all times under the lee of the floating brea ' 
and a iiarbour of refuge is very much wanted on that coast. 

4158. Do you know ^vhat length of breakwater would be required * 

Mumbles ? — I have never looked at the Mumbles with a view of ^j^^t 

hour of refuge, and therefore I cannot state precisely the number oi see 1 
would be required ; a breakwater, of the same number of sections as a 
Down, would afford similar protection to eight or nine vessels ; the so 

water at Plymouth is a mile, and it is supposed to give protec 10 



vessels. , +lig geetiofls 

4159. Do you consider that the plan you propose for ii\oormg ^.^Ygs; 
would be applicable to the Bristol Channel, where the tide rises 4 ‘j*'; , 

that is the great advantage of this plan over stone ; it would be a 
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1 situation, but you can Capt. J. N. 'layht. 



enormous expense to form a stone breakwater in such s 
make a floating- breakwater. 

4160 Cteramn.] Do you think Brean Down would afford a fair place for 
testing the ments of this plan for harbours of refuge generally ?-YeV pilots 
and fishermen mfom me that the sea breaks with teiTific force upon the How 
Eock with north-w'est winds. ^ 

4161. Mr. Affc.] Was not your plan about to be tried at Brighton ?_Yes ■ 
Brighton moorings to try it at 

4162 CMmnan:\ From your having- commanded in the Ordinary, do you 

think the Government have any stores they could spare which would be appli- 
cable to be purpose ?-Yes, I think so ; because they have spared chains for the 
use of he fashing port to the westward, and they have a number of anchors 
of^^men-rf'-iiar ™ probability may not be made use 

4163 What would he the expense of these 11 sections you speak of, in the 

Tf f moorings ?-The additional expense in 

ha depth of water would be from 1501 . to 2001 . each; it would not be any loss 
to the country ; the timber of the sections and the anchors will always realize 
a gi-eat portion of their value. j-sroanze 

4164. What would be the length of each section ?— Seventy-two feet. 

4 ’° 5 - “to space between the sections ?— At 60 feet 

4166. Mr. Groj,an:\ What was the reason that the projected experiment at 
Brigiiton was not put into practice ?— From want of funds ; a solicitor at Brighton 
came forward vci-y handsomely to offer to pay the expense of passing the Bill 
whSfpre™^^^^^^ ■ circumstances subseqnLtly took place 

4167- Mr. Carry Would the old long shank anchors do for these moorings ? 

1 ■^J'to'i are now lying idle in the dock-yards would be 

applicable for tins purpose, and they might be secured together if requisite: of 
‘“[ton ofi the timber used in the construction of the 
break\\atei, it would make that difference in the expense. 

4168. C/iao-»M,i.j When you visited Brean Down lately, how long did you 

take going down?— I reached Brean Down in five hours. ^ ^ 

41 bg. Could the railroad be carried further than Weston-super-Mare (—Yes - 
tile railroad now extends to Highbridge. ^ ’ 

railway would it require from Weston-super-Mare to 
lean Down —About ;two miles if brought down on the western side of the 
nvei, and about half a mile further if carried to Brean Down for a permanent 



13 June 184.2. 



Captain John Drew, called in ; and Examined. 

and hai-brai-n^ste,^ .you Haven-master at Bristol ?— I am haven-master Cufl. MnDrm. 

fill' H™ ‘'to Bristol Chaiinel?-Thii-tv years 

Kingmad any portion of it ?-Frequently, from the Holms to 

4174. Are you of opinion that it is a good channel for steamers ?- Yes 

Atnts m'i™hrbTm:d:\r®:^^^^^^^ I think im- 

Wst'part^of 1 hToTT.!l!*"'~i^^ 1 “"^ recommend a light to he put on the 
patch of the Encfiloh Bank ; and two buoys, one on the north-west 

ground. ^ ® ground, and another on the north elbow of the English 

Irnown’’a^“ difficulty in navigating the Channel ?-I have never 

farW mv^Vr.r’? steamers navigate at all times of the tide?— As 

as^my knowledge goes, I should .say yes. 

gating®a “arider there is any risk with an ordinary look out in navi- 

41'80 Ts „ Nash Point.- — No, not more than ordinary risk. 

depends' upon°the skroTtlm“tTdm" Ki“g™ad nearly straight ?-That 

4181. Do j-oii know how many points of alteration there will be ?— That would 
^ ^ 2 depend 
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depend upon the state of the tide ; but when T went down to Weston the other 
day, 1 think we altered a point or a point and a half. 

4182. Wliat state of the tide was it? — Low water spring tide when we were 
abreast the light'vessel. 

4183. Do you recollect the least soundings you had on that occasion: 

A quarter less six. 

41 84.. Do you know that the Great Western has arrived at Kingroad at night 
— Yes. . 

4185. And in thick weather? — Yes, I should say so, taking the average 
weather. 

41 86. And at all times of tide ? — Yes. 

4187. Do you know whether she has ever had to wait for water? — She never 
has, to my knowledge. 

4188. And I believe she has sailed at all times of tide?— She has. 

4189. Do you know what water she draws? — Sixteen or 17 feet. 

4190. Do you know all the packets sailing from Ireland? — Yes. 

4191. Do you know what the reason is which makes them slow their engines 
coming up the Bristol Channel ? — I should suppose the want of water in the 
River Avon. 

4192. Then it has nothing to do with the navigation of the Bristol Channel? 
— Certainly not. 

4193. Have you ever heard of any losses in the Bristol Channel? — I have 
heard of the loss of the Frolic, and of the City of Bristol. 

4194. And how long have you known the Bristol Channel? — Thirty years ; I 
have known other vessels lost, sailing vessels. 

4195. Have you ever seen the plan for a pier at Portishead ? — Yes. 

4196. Do you think it likely to succeed ? — Yes, I do. 

4197. I suppose you are acquainted with that place ? — Very well. 

4198. Can steamers getaway from Portishead -roads, supposing they are pro- 
tected by that pier, at all times of the tide? — Yes, I should imagine they would; 
I do not know anything to prevent them. 

4199. Do you know how wide the Channel is between Portishead and the 
Welsh ground at low water ? — I should say from half a mile to three quarters of 
a mile. 

4200. There would be plenty of width for steamers? — Yes. 

4201. Have you ever heard of vessels arriving at Kingroad without pilots? — 
Certainly. 

4202. As well as steamers? — Yes. 

4203. Have there been several instances of vessels being driven up in the 
night without knowing where they were? — Yes, sometimes they have been 
driven to the Holms, and sometimes to Kingroad, without knowing where they 
were. 

4204. In spring tides could not vessels always navigate in safety from the 
Holms to Kingroad ? — Yes. 

4205. Do you know anything of the Bristol steamers ? — Yes. 

4206. Are they fast vessels or fit to perform the passage to the South of 
Ireland? — They are not fast assuredly. 

4207. Do they alw'ays suit the tide in the Bristol Channel ? — Yes, they per- 
form the passage, but they are intended to carry goods as well as passengers. 

4208. Have you ever read Captain Denham’s '‘Sailing Directions for the 
Bristol Channel ” ? — Yes. 

4209. What is your opinion of them ? — I tlrink they are very good, but rather- 
complicated. 

4210. Has there been any survey since Captain Denham’s? — Yes, Captain 
Beechey was sent there by the Admiralty in the African steamer, and ascertmned 
the position of the north-west elbow of the English ground and the north elbow. 

4211. Do you agree with Captain Beechey’s report? — Yes, his attention was 
more particularly drawn to these two shoals upon, the English ground, to see 
whether the sands were increased or had altered tlieir position. 

42 1 2. Do you think there are more difficulties inside the Bristol Channel than 

thei-e are be3fond Milford ? — The difficulty must be increased to a certain exten , 
so far as the shoals are concerned, but I never contemplated that there was auy 
great difficulty in the Bristol Channel. . ■ A e 
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4213. Are fogs thicker there, or more prevalent, than in other places?— 
Assuredly not. 

4214- Are they thicker about the Holms than down by Milford ?— No, they 

would be less so ; the rapidity of the tide would make an alteration, I should 
imagine; I think where the tide runs very rapid, fogs would be less prevalent 
than where the rapidity of the tide is not so great. ^ 

4215- Do you know anything of the Admiralty yacht Firebrand striking on 
the Nash sand ? — Yes ; I recollect it perfectly well. 

4216. Was there any occasion for that?— No; there was no branch Bristol 

pilot on board. If a Bristol pilot had been on board, it would not have hap- 
pened. ^ 

4217. Are you in the habit of navigating the Bristol Channel?— I have not 

done so for the last five or six yeai-s ; before that I was constantly passing up and 
down in my voyages to the West Indies. ® ^ 

4218. Lord Emlyn.'] Were you in command of a vessel then?— I was 17 
years in command of a sailing vessel. 

4219. Mr. Miles.] You never found any difficulty in navigating the Bristol 
Channel with a sailing vessel?— I never found any difficulty with a pilot on 
board ; I had invariably a pilot at Lundy Island. 

4220. CAaw’jw.ara. j Does your situation of haven-master give you any know- 
ledge of the trade of Bristol ? — Not much ; my attention is confined to the care 
of the pilots. 

4221. Have you attended any meetings held at Bristol lately on this subject ? 

4222. Do you conceive that having a southern line of communication to Ire- 

land is of importance to Bristol, and would be a convenience to the public o'ene- 
rally r — Yes, I should imagine it would be so. ° 

4223. Do you know the draught of water of the Irish steamers ?— I should 
imagine about 12 feet. 

4224. What would be the draught of an iron steamer of 500 or 600 tons? 

Seven or eight feet perhaps ; I have not had an opportunity of iudgino- but that 
would be the opinion I should form. J S 

4225. What would be her length ; — That would depend entirely on her 
breadth; I should say i.^o feet. 

4226. Do you know Waterford Bar? — No, I never was there. 

4227. Do you think such a vessel would be likely to take the ground where 
15 feet is the least w'ater? — Not if she drew seven or eight feet. 

4228. Do you think a long vessel would be less likely to take the ground than 
a short one ? — Assuredly a long vessel would be less likely to take the ground in 
shallow water. 

4229. Will you be so good as to state why? — I should fancy a short vessel 
would be more liable to plunge or dip than a long vessel, as the following seas 
w’ould support a long vessel. 

4 ^ 30 - You know nothing about the trade betw'een Bristol and Ireland 

Nothing. 

4 ^ 31 - Do you know Brean Down ? — 1 know the place itself, but I know no- 
thing of its localities. 

4232. You know its position ? — I do. 

. 4233, Supposing a harbour to be made there, do you conceive, from its po- 
sition in the Bristol Channel, it would be easy of access at all times ? — I conceive 
it would be w'ith a breakwater there. 

^ 4234. Do you conceive it would be more approachable than Portishead? — It 
IS further down the Channel, and next above the Holms. 

4235. Mr. Grogan.] What is the fall of the tide at Portishead, where the 
harbour is proposed to be erected ?~ Forty-five feet in spring tides. , 

4236. Is that more than at Brean Down? — No; I think the fall at Brean 
Uown would not be so great. 

4237- Do you think a similar harbour to that which is projected at Portishead 
would answer for Brean Down? — I fancy not; it is more exposed to the wind. 

4238. Mr. Viman.] Do you conceive that the floating* breakwatei*, as proposed 
y Captain Tayler, vvould answer at Brean Down ? — 1 am not sufficiently ac- 
tpiainted with the place to be able to form an opinion. 
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Captain John Alim, called in ; and Examined. 

4239. Mr. Vman.~\ You have had the charge of the Nautilus steamer, I be- 
lieve, on the Bristol and Cardiff station ? — I have, for 10 years. 

424c. Previous to your taking charge of the Nautilus, what station were you 
upon ?— Between Bristol and Swansea. 

4241 . How many years were you on that station ? — Fifteen years. 

4242. Did you trade to any port on the Irish coast from. Swansea? — I served 
my time on the station from Swansea to Waterford. 

4243. Then you are well acquainted with both the Bristol and the Irish 
Channels? — I am well acquainted with the Bristol Channel. 

4244. Are not all the ports on the Welsh coast in the Bristol Channel, tide 
harbours?— Yes. 

4245. Now supposing that it was determined to make a landing-place on that 
coast, in deep water, accessible for steam-packets at all states of the tide, what 
place would you point out as the most eligible for that purpose? — I, would 
recommend Bendrick Roads, on the Welsh coast, near Ban’y Island. 

4246. Is there good anchorage ground in Bendrick Roads r — There is good 
aiicliorage ground there ; I know of no better in the Channel, with the wind 
westerly. 

4247. And deep water? — Deep water ; we have good anchorage with the wind 
west and by south in four fathoms water, at low water. 

4248. To what points of the compass is the anchorage ground exposed ?— It 
is exposed to the south-west, or from south-west up to south-east. 

4249. Would it require protection to make it a commodious place for 
steamers? — It would. It would require some protection to make it approach- 
able at all times of tlie tide from the Bendrick Rock. 

4250. What soi’t of protection would you recommend ? — I should recommend 
a wooden jetty, extending out from 70 to 80 yai’ds. 

4251. In what direction? — West-south-west. 

42,52. Carried out straight? — Carried out straiglit upon piers for about 70 or 
80 yards, and then to extend west and by north 40 or 50 yards. 

4253. Mr. Miles.'] The Nautilus is a small vessel ? — Sixty horses’ power ; 100 
feet long. 

4254. Mr. Vivmi.] To what number of steamers would a pier of the length 
you propose afford protection? — It would enclose a large surface of water, suffi- 
cient to moor six or eight steamers. 

4255. Chuirinan.] Could you land at all times of tide there? — Yes. 

4256. Mr. Vivian.] What description of pier do you propose; you say you 
would carry it out upon uprights ? — I think the most commodious pier would 
be to make a stone jetty at the outer extremity of the pier, and from thence to 
the main with woodwork on eacli side to the water’s edge at low water, so as to 
allow a current to run underneath. 

42.57. What height does the tide rise in Bendrick Roads? — It rises full 
40 fret. 

4258. Would it not he inconvenient to erect a jetty of the height of 60 feet, 
as would be required, allowing for the depth of water at low water, and the 
height of the jetty above tlie highest tide ? — ^Those piers might be driven, at low 
water, and scarfed so as to lengthen them, witliout driving them in all of one 
length. 

4259. Mr. CojTy.] Do you mean the whole pier to be a wooden pier.-'— -Yes; 
it would not do to make a stone pier, it would stop the current of the tidp m 
the Bristol Channel, and form a sediment which would fill up in course of time. 

4260. Mr. Vivian.] Then the lower part would be open for the tide to pass 
through? — Yes. 

4261. Mr. CoT 7 y.] Would it not be open to tbe action of the sea? No, we 

should hoard it to the water’s edge. . , 

4262. Do you think a pier so constructed would be strong enough to resis 
the action of the sea? — No doubt of it; there is no great drift when exposed 
southerly winds, as it is well sheltered from the westerly winds by Barry 

4263. Mr, Vivian.] Is the anchorage ground in Bendi'ick Roads 

from the strength of the tide ? — Yes, both by Sully Island on the ebb, and bar y 

on the flood. . -n., 

4264. DO 
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■ r's “ landing-place might be made by a slopino- 

pier?-It might if you did not require a shelter at high water for vessels, as o! 
course a pier made above water would shelter vessels from the sea at all times • 
a slip would be much the cheaper. ’ 

4265. Could not a buoy be placed at the entrance of the slip for mooriuo-'?— 

T:es; and there is a good holding gToimd to put down buoys anywhere so as to 
form convenient moorings. j j = 

4266. Is there any landing-place at the month of the Cai-diff river J-There 
is no landing-place at low water. 

4267. What is the distance from the entrance to the Bute Docks to low-water 
mark ? — A mile and a half. 

4268 Could a jetty be constructed over the mud?— There is not the least 
of the Rirer^Taafe objection to it in stopping the navigation 

4269. Would it be in the way of vessels beating to windward?— It would 
„ “ doping pier be run down to low-water mark at the mouth of 

the laate.^ — No, not at all. 

supposing such pier were 

con-tmeted It would be liable to be covered with mud, and it would be an 
obstiuction to the nver Taafe, to vessels running in and out; it must be carried 
a long way out, because the water is very shallow to the eastward of Penartli 

4272. Could a landing-place be consti-ucted at Penartli, and would any cou- 
sderab e length of jetty bo required ?— It would take a long length. I do not 
think It IS a convenient place at all for landing or embarking; it is very shallow 
SS-^ou^tlri™! boats by night, between the 

Cardiff by landP-Along the 

4274. What is the distance from Bendrick or Barry Island to Cai-diff-— 
About nine miles. ' 

4275- Is there a good road ? — A very good road. 

if' f stance from Bai-ry Island to Cowbridge, where the road 

joins the turnpike-road, to go to the westward?-! think we could join the road 
Eoadr™'^®''’ *° westward, in about eight miles from Bendrick 

pretem 'vastward ?— Not at 

4278. Then a new road would be required to be constructed ?— A new road 
wuld be required to be constructed for the mails. 

4279- What is the distance across from Barry Island to Brean Down 
About 1] miles. 

4280. Is it an open channel ?— Yes, quite an open channel, 
hnlts an hora “ ‘“‘® ahaunel?— At spring tides, about five 

“°ss ‘be tides on the passage ?— Yes 

Hnw ll' r^l’' Do you consider it a mnch safer passage at night from 

Im bn “"I D ‘ban from How Rock to Penarth Head ’-There is no 

landing at Penarth Head. 

wind''' ®“PP“™8' a,l™bing-placewere made there?— I should prefer Barry 
island, on account of tlie Cardilf grounds. ^ ^ 

you think a vessel could go across at all times, night or 
Sfi 'w ^ have not the least doubt of it 

long-th of time would you give to proper sized vessels to perform 
and a Sff! ' ^ steam-hoat ought to do it at all times in an hour 

aeiml bnbwkdge of the coiintiy, do you think it would be a 

® auRK “nvenience?-! think it would be a very great convenieuee. 

hZlu 1 “ be a convenience to the Welsh people to get to 

Railway ?-I think it would be the 

©leatest facility they could get. 

we^al^' go from Wales to tlie West of England that way?— Yes; 

afno many now who are going to the west of England. , 

9 • ou would allow about an hour and a half for the passage ? — Yes. 

1 1 4 4290*. That 
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4290*. That is the average passage; you would do it in an hour, I suppose ^ 
— I should say wc should never exceed an hour and a half. ’ ' 

4291. Mr. Vivian.] Then, suppose the packet were to leave Brean Down at 
three o’clock in the morning, it would arrive at Barry Island at half-past four - 
— Yes. 

4292. At what time would it arrive in Cowbridge, assuming there was a good 
road? — In an hour and a quarter from the time of landing at Barry Island 

4293. Then it would arrive at Cowbridge at three quarters past five?— Yes- 
from half-past five to six. 

4294. And from Cowbridge to Swansea it would take about three and a half 
hours? — Yes. 

4295. Then it would arrive at Swansea at nine o’clock ? — Yes. 

4296. And at Hobb’s Point about four o’clock in tlie afternoon? — Yes, 

4297. What would you allow for the passage from Hobb’s Point to Waterford? 
— About 10 hours. 

4298. What margin would you allow for irregularities ?— I think the boats 
would scarcely ever exceed 10 hours. 

4299. Then a packet would arrive at Waterford at two in the morning, if it 
left Hobb’s Point at four in the afternoon, or in 23 hours from the time of the 
departure of the packet from Brean Down to Beudrick? — Yes. 

4300. Now, supposing packets were to go direct fi'om Brean Down to Water- 
ford, how would the Welsh letters be conveyed to Brean Down to meet tlie 
steamer ; could they be conveyed to Brean Down instead of by the direct route 
to Hobb’s Point, without causing considerable delay ? — I do not know any near'er 
way than to have a packet across from Bendrick Roads to Brean Down, unless 
they got to Bristol ; there is no other way. 

4301. Would not the letters from Swansea for Ireland arrive at Hofab’s Point 
as soon as they would arrive at Brean Down? — I think they would arrive soonest 
at Brean Down, provided there was a communication opened direct. 

4302. And from Hobb’s Point they would have a passage of only 90 miles to 
perform, instead of having a passage of double the length, from Brean Down to 
Waterford? — Yes. 

4303. Do you consider that the passage from Brean Down to Barry Island 
could be effected with the same regularity as the passage of the -Severn at the 
Aust Ferry ? — I do. 

4304. The one is 11 miles of open sea, and the other 1 J mile, high up the 
Channel?— The navigation across the Severn at present is very awkward, on 
account of the inferior accommodation, and also the strong currents. 

4305. But supposing the Old Passage were improved with commodious piers 
run down to low-water mark, so that a steamer could cross at any state of tlie 
tide ; should you then consider it would be a safd passage, and a passage which 
could be effected at all hours of the night ? — It might, provided they built new 
piers, and a more powerful boat. 

4306. Then you consider that, supposing tliose improvements were made, it 
would be a preferable passage for the mail communication with Bristol and 
London, than that from Brean Down to Barry Island ? — The distance across the 
Sevei'Ji would be considerably less ; but if I had the option of working the two 
stations I would prefer Brean Down. 

4307. Supposing the London mail was conveyed across from Breau Dovm to 
Barry Island, the towns of Cardiff and Newport, and all to the eastward of Car- 
diff, would be left out ? — They would ; the only way would be to have a brancli 
mail from Barry. 

4308. Chairma 7 i.] Do you think that if mail-packets were established from 

Brean Down to Barry Island, there would be sufficient traffic to cause her to 
run oftener than the times at which she would carry the mails, so as toma'c 
her pay ?— I think there would be sufficient traffic to make a trip or two a da} 
across, besides the times she would cany the mails. There would be a >er_v 
great communication, both with the West of England, and also London, from a 
part of Wales. , 

4309. Do you think that vessels of this kind could be made to pay u a 

boiir were constructed ? — I have not the least doubt of it. . , 

4310. You would think it a ijveferable passage for the public convenience 
the improvement of the Aust Ferry? — I should think it quite as well, on acc 
of the strong tides on both sides, both on the ebb and flood. 
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4311. Bo you take into account the facility of getting upon the railway at John Allen. 

Weston-super-Mare? — Yes. 

4312. You would save a great deal of travelling by coach by getting upon the ^3 June 1842. 
railway at Weston-super-Mare, instead of having to go by tlie road? — It would 

save a great deal of time, and coach travelling. 

4313. And you would save a great deal more'if you were going from Wales to 
the West of England? — Yes. 

4314. Then it would be a convenience to those going eastward and westward 
to get across there ? — Quite so. 

4315. Mr. Vivian.^ Supposing you were master of a coasting vessel trading 
with Ireland and that you were in one of the ports on the Welsh coast, and 
wished to communicate with your owners in Ireland, as to the description of coal 
which you were to load or any other subject, might not a delay of 4S hours or 
even 24 hours in the ti’ansmission of your letters, occasion considerable incon- 
venience and loss ? — Very great ; I have known a letter not come to hand until 
after a detention of 1 2 hours, which has caused a vessel to be neaped and to lose 
the springs. 

4316. Coal being a low-priced article, does not everything depend on dis- 
patch r — Entirely. 

4317. Was not the object in reducing the postage to \d. to facilitate commu- 
nication through the country ? — So I always understood. 

4318. And would not that object be defeated if post communications were to 
be suppressed, because at the reduced rate of postage it was found that the office 
did not cover its expenses ? — Undoubtedly. 

4319. Would not a considerable injury be done to the shipping interests • and 

to the commercial interests of South Wales, in their communication with Ire- 
land, if the southern line of communication with that country were done away 
with? — Very great injury, I should think, to all the commercial interests of 
South Wales. 

4320. It appears by tlie official returns that nearly 4,000 vessels cleared out 
for Ireland in the last year from ports in South Wales and Monmouthshire ; 
now, is it possible that the Milford station could be suppressed without doing very 
great injury to the commercial interests of those ports? — I think every commer- 
cial man in South Wales would feel it to be a great injury. 
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APPENDIX. 



Appendix, No. l. 



POUTPATIUCK PACKET STATION. 



A RETURN of the ITouiis at which Her Majesty’s Mail Steam Packets have left Poripatrick and Donaghadee respec- 
ti»ely, ill 1^41 5 the Number of Hours occupied in the Passage, specifying the Days on which the Mail has been detained 
beyond the Fixed Time, the Length of Detention, and the Cause thereof. 



Number of Huure on Passage 



Mail detained beyond Pixed Time ; 
Length of Detention, and Cause thereof. 



Portpalricic. Donaghadee. To Donaghadee. To Fortpatrick. ' 



7 43 a.m. II 4,5 a. m. 3 O 

J 45 “ i J I .‘58 - I 2 38 
D communication either way this date 



5 a.m. detained - 1 
0 - 8 o - 1| 



11 20p.n1. 

0 50 - 

1 15 - 

o 39 - 
0 57 - 
0 45 - 



21 6 45 - 

22 6 55 - 

23 7 20 - 

24 8 35 - 

25 8 20 - 

26 8 50 ~ 



0 37 - 3 30 

08- 4 55 

0 57 - 4 30 

0 55 - 3 5 

0 45 - 2 45 

o 50 - 30 



27 7 3 

28 7 35 

29 7 5 

30 37 



6 ' 6 50 

7 7 50 



1 H. M. 

1 43 'I waiting for Lon-f 
0 45/ don mail 
24 0 stormy, n.e. gales 
a 20I - - - I 



24 ystor™y.’'-E.gales- 



2 35 late coach, ditto. 



2 15 - 

2 10 • 

2 10 - 

1 50 - 

2 43\ 13 m. for want 

3 e't/ of water out 



I waiting forLon- 
I don mail ' - ' 



2 15 - 

3 0 stormy 



IV- - - I 

2 45 • - ditto, & acci- 
dent to boilers 



15 - - • 

1 35 - 

2 50 stormy 

2 35 - - 

3 5 • - 1 li. 40 mm. 

of which want 
of water out. 



1 20 1 waiting for Dub* 
) lin mail. 



1 53 Uvaitingfoi'Lon- 
o 30 [ don mail - 



1 5 

1 25 

2 27 

4 6 snow squalls. 



1 5 oior™‘" 

o j want of wa- 

2 5 t 20, [g, Qvgf j[,g 

2 35 t' 20 j^bar 



London mail arrived after paclcet had sailed, letters detained at Portpatnek until the following day. 



t Two packets arrived with three mails. 



K K 3 , 
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APPEWDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 





TIME LETT 






Mail detained bevond FiirpH Tim.. 








. 






Length of Detention, and Cause thereof. 




Portpatrick. 


Donagtiadee. 


To Donaghadee. 


To Portpalxick. 


At Portpalrick. 


-4t Donaghadee. 


1841 : 


H. M. 


H. U. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


n. M. 




H. M. 


Febmai'y 16 


7 2 a.m. 


1 42 p.IQ. 


2 38 


2 38 


1 17 


- - - [ 


2 12 






7 7 - 


3 26 - 


2 20 


2 24 






3 56 




— iS 


7 35 - 


2 30 - 


4 40 


2 32 


1 50 


waiting for Lon-I 


3 0 


waiting for Dub. 


— 19 


7 30 - 


2 15 - 


3 0 


2 15 


1 45 


don mail - 1 


2 45 


lin mail. 


— 20 


7 25 - 


2 30 - 


3 5 


2 30 


1 40 


' - ■■ 1 


3 0 




— 21 


*3 55 - 


1 35 - 


2 35 


2 35 


1 10 J 




2 5. 




— 22 


7 40 - 


1 36 - 


3 15 


2 30 


1 55] 


- 1 


2 5 






8 15 - 


1 53 - 


3 35 


2 20 


2 30 1 


1 h. 40 ID. want of 


2 23 




— 24 


7 25 - 


2 20 - 


2 37 


2 35 


1 40f 


water to go out. ( 


2 50 




“ 25 


6 40 - 


2 15 - 


2 40 


2 30 


0 55 ) 


- [ 


2 45 




— 26 


6 S5 - 


2 15 - 


3 10 


3 10 


0 50 


- - - 1 


2 45 




— 27 


6 55 - 


1 46 


2 45 


2 49 


1 10 


- 


2 16 




28 


7 35 - 


2 9 - 


2 30 


2 25 


1 50 


■ 


2 39 




March - 1 


7 51 - 


1 47 - 


2 41 


2 43 


2 6 


. 


2 17 




— 2 


6 15 -r 


1 53 - 


3 47 


2 38 


0 30 




2 22 




— 3 


6 50 - 


1 57 - 


2 48 


3 38 


1 5 


- 


2 27 






6 10 -- 


1 40 - 


2 40 


2 30 


0 25 


- 


2 10 






6 24 - 


1 45 - 


3 3S 


2 30 


0 39 


- 


2 15 




— 6 


6 30 - 


1 42 _ 


3 4 


2 16 


0 45 


- 


2 12 




— 7 


6 30 - 


1 37 - 


4 0 


2 23 


0 45 


- 


2 7 




— 8 


B 35 - 


1 16 - 


2 45 


2 22 


0 50 




1 46 




■— 9 


6 50 - 


1 32 - 


2 40 




^ 5 




coach. 1 






— 10 


6 8 - 


0 45 - 


2 37 


2 35 


0 23 




1 15 






6 . 27 -* 


1 20 - 


2 48 


2 24 


0 42 


- 


1 50 


waiting the ani- 
} val of Dublin & 
Belfast mail, 


— 12 

— 13 

— 14 


6 20 - 

6 30 - 

7 5 - 


111- 
1 13 - 
1 10 - 


2 30 
2 27 
2 30 


2 29 
2 27 
2 40 


0 35 

0 45 

1 20 


: : : 


1 4> 
1 43 
1 40 


— 15 


6 52 - 


1 1 55 a.m. 


2 43 


2 35 


1 7 


- - - 


0 25 




— 16 


6 10 - 


0 20 p.m. 


2 35 


2 20 


0 25 


- 


0 50 




— 17 


6 30 - 1 


1 5 - 


3 20 


; 2 30 


0 45 


- 


1 35 




~ 18 


6 21 - 


0 40 - 


2 39 


3 5 


0 36 


- 


1 10 




— 19 


B 35 - 


0 35 - 


4 20 1 


3 36 


0 50 


- 


1 5 




— 20 


6 45 - 


0 45 - 


2 40 


2 30 


1 0 


- 


I 15 




— 21 


6 45 - 


0 so - 


3 40 


3 5 


1 0 


- 


0 50 




— 22 


7 0 - 


0 40 - 


2 43 


2 28 


1 15 


- 


I 10 




— 23 


e 33 - 


0 40 - 


4 17 i 


2 35 


0 48, 


- - - 


1 10 














H.M.r of which ■ 






— 24 


, 7 40 - 


0 31 - 


3 15 


2 29 


1 55 


1 loj ■waiting 


1 1 




— 25 


i 8 12 - 


0 17 - 


2 50 


2 43 


2 27 


0 57I water over 


0 47 














L the bar. 






— 26 


6 25 - 


0 28 - 


2 30 


2 30 


0 40 


- 


0 58 




— 27 


fi 25 - 


11 53 a.m. 


3 1 


2 34 


0 40 


- - - 


0 23 




— 28 


6 35 - 


0 40 p.m. 


2 45 


2 45 


0 50 


- 


1 10 




— 29 


6 28 - 


0 12 - 


2 32 


2 48 


0 43 


- 


0 42 




— 30 


6 95 - 


0 26 - 


3 40 


2 29 


0 40 


... 


0 56, 




— 31 


2 37 p.m. 


6 40 - 


4 3 


3 10 


8 53 


late coach, and 


7 10 


ditto, and waiting 












strong w. gales. 




conveyance. 


April - 1 


6 25 a.m. 


0 10 - 


2 50 


2 23 


0 40 


- 


0 40 




— 2 


7 2 - 


0 12 - 


3 13 


3 .32 


1 17 


- 


0 42 




— 3 


6 10 - 


0 3 - 


3 2 


3 27 


0 25 




0 33 




— 4 


8 14 » 


0 5 - 


3 31 


2 40 


2 29 


ditto, coach broke 


0 35 
















down. 






— 5 


6 23 - 


11 47 a.m. 


2 34 • 


2 43 


0 38 


- 


0 17 




— 6 


7 10 - 


11 55 - 


3 20 


2 35 


1 25 


ditto, wanting wa- 


0 25 
















ter out. 






- 7 


6 21 - 


11 67 - 


2 49 


2 .31 


0 36 


- 


0 27 




— 8 


5 42 - 


11 48 - 


4 48 


2 39 


- 


time 


0 18 




— 9 


5 58 - 


11 46 - 


2 35 


2 27 


0 13 


j-Iate coach - 


0 16 




— 10 


<J 3 - 


11 50 - 


2 32 


2 35 


0 18 


0 20 


waiting mail' 


— 11 




11 45 - 


2 30 








0 V5 


— 12 


5 40 - 


11 37 - 


2 28 


2 28 


- -i 


_ 


0 7 


wach arriTah 


— 13 


5 38 - 


11 40 - 


3 3 


2 40 


■ - 


: . - 


0 10 




— 14 


5 40 - 


n 36 - 


3 10 


2 42 




itime 


0 6 




— 15 


5 44 - 


11 37 - 


3 11 


2 26 




- - . 


0 7 




— 16 


5 45 - 


11 35 - 


3 10 


2 30 


- 


. 


0 5 




— 17 


5 40 - 
5 48 - 


11 40 - 


2 35 


2 25 


- - . 


■ ■ . ■ . 


0 10 












0 3 








- 19 


6 ig - • 


11 37 - 


3 '39 


2 20 


0 34 


mail • - 1. 


, 0 7 




— 20 


5 40 - 


36 - 


3 ' 2 


2 35 


• 


- - - 


0 5 




— 21 


B 55 


11 50 - 


2 '35 • 


■ 2 44 •• 


1 10 


■'j'iimin. wanting 


: 0 20 
















water out. 






— 22 
— 23 


- 5 52 - 

do- 


n 37 - 
11 43 - 


2 23 
2 44 


2 23 • 
2 30 


0 7 
0 15 


(waiting London J 
/ mail - - 1 


0 7 
0 13 
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1 


TIME 


LEFT 


Number of Hours on Passage 


Mail detaioed beyond Fbred Time; 
Length of t>eLaatioQ, and Cause thereof. 




PoTtpatrick. 


Donaghadee. 


To Donaghadee. 


To Portpatriok. 


AtPortpatrick, 


At Donaghsdee. 




H. M. 


11. M. 


H. M. 


H. H. 


H. M. 


H. M. 






24 


6 ga. m. 


11 45s. m. 


2 26 


5 0 


0 24 late coach - 


0 15 






s,'; 


5 32 - 


11 39 - 


2 58 


3 29 


. 


0 9 




_ 


2t) 


6 35 - 


11 45 ~ 


3 20 


2 36 


0 50-] - - ■ r 


0 15 






27 


6 37 - 


0 15p.m. 


3 48 


2 35 


0 K'i \ waiting London 1 


0 45 


T^r, 




28 


5 48 - 


0 19 - 


2 22 


2 31 


0 3 1 mail - -i 


0 49 


don mail. 


— 


29 


6 2 - 


0 2 - 


2 36 


3 3 


0 17J - ■ -1 


0 32 


- 


30 


5 33 - 


11 47a.m. 


2 32 


2 33 





0 17 




May 


1 


6 s8 - 


11 42 - 


2 48 


2 30 


_ . _ . . 


0 12 




_ 


2 


5 32 - 


u 35 - 


2 44 


2 47 


- 


0 5. 






3 


5 15 - 


11 18 - 


2 43 


2 40 


. 


Time. 




_ 


4 


6 0 - 


0 12 p.m. 


2 32 


3 15 


0 20 late coach - 


0 42 




- 


5 


6 17 - 


0 26 - 


2 63 


2 44 


0 32 ditto, 10 m. wait- 
ing for water. 


0 56 




_ 


6 


6 50 - 


11 50 a.m. 


3 0 


2 45 


1 5 waiting water out 


0 20 




_ 


7 


7 35 - 


11 50 “ 


2 47 


2 47 


1 50 - 


0 20 




— 


8 


5 28 - 


11 38 - 


2 .37 


2 37 





0 8 




_ 


9 


5 35 - 


11 35 - 


2 45 


2 27 


• - » _ . 


0 5 




— 


10 


6 26 - 


55 - 


3 36 


2 45 


0 41 late coach - 


0 25 




— 


11 


5 3' - 


11 57 - 


3 47 


2 36 


- 


0 27 






12 


5 25 - 


- noon - 


2 58 


2 45 


- 


0 30 




— 


13 


6 55 “ 


11 57 a.m. 


2 37 


2 41 


0 10 late coach - 


0 27 




_ 


H 


5 30 - 


11 36 - 


2 35 


2 22 




0 6 




_ 


15 


5 36 - 


0 18 p.m. 


2 37 


2 32 




0 48 




— 


lb 


5 55 - 


11 58 a. m. 


3 13 


2 34 


0 10 late coach - 


0 28 




— 


17 


5 45 - 


45 - 


3 48 


2 25 


- 


0 15 




— 


18 


5 32 - 


11 58 - 


3 53 


2 46 





0 28 




— 


19 


6 5 - 


0 13p.m. 


2 40 


2 4'2 




0 43 




— 




5 50 - 


11 35 a.m. 


3 23 


2 41 


0 6j 1 


0 5 




- 


21 


6 35 - 


0 10 p.m. 


3 6 


2 35 


0 50 waiting water out 


0 40 




— 


22 


8 0 - 


0 13 - 


2 30 


2 32 


2 15 late coach and ditto 


0 43 




— 


23 


5 55 ~ 


0 12 - 


2 40 


2 33 


0 10 ditto > • - 


0 42 




— 


24 


5 38 - 


0 4 - 


2 29 


2 26 


- 


0 34 




— 


25 


5 43 - 


0 9 - 


2 29 


2 29 


- 


0 39 




— 


2b 


5 45 - 


11 55 a. m. 


2 38 


3 5 





0 25 




— 


27 


5 42 “ 


- noon - 


2 33 


2 53 


• 


0 30 




— 


28 


6 6 - 


11 55 a.m. 


3 6 


2 28 




0 25 






29 


5 46 - 


u 46 - 


3 2 


2 27 








— 


30 


5 45 “ 


11 55 - 


2 33 


2 20 


----- 






— 


31 


6 17 - 


11 50 - 


2 26 


2 15 


0 32 late coach -J 


0 20 


Belfast mail. 


Jane 


1 


5 50 - 


- noon 


2 32 


2 -20 


0 5 late coach - 


0 30 




■— 


2 


5 45 “ 


11 53 a.m. 


3 0 


2 27 


.... - 


0 23 




— 


3 


6 7 - 


11 32 - 


2 28 


2 28 


0 22 late coach - 


0 2 




— 


4 


5 35 - 


11 52 - 


3 10 


2 25 


- 


0 22 




— 


5 


5 51 - 


11 56 - 


3 9 


2 32 


0 6-|- . - - 


0 26 




— 


6 


5 48 - 


• noon 


2 40 


2 43 


0 3 >late coach - -< 


0 30 




— 


7 


6 15 - 


11 43 a.m. 


2 30 


2 39 


0 30J- 


0 13 




— 


8 


5 30 - 


- noon 


2 32 


2 30 


- 


0 30 




— 


9 


6 23 - 


0 3p.m. 


2 25 


2 30 


« 381- . 


0 33 




— 


10 


6 4 . 


0 3 - 


2 28 


3 0 




0 33 








5 49 - 


0 7 - 


.2 41 


3 10 










12 


5 58 - 


0 11 - 


•2 37 


3 9 


0 13 






— 


13 


6 0 - 


0 1 - 


2 40 


2 49 


0 15J- - 


0 31 






H 


5 37 - 


0 1 - 


2 35 


3 34 





0 31 






IS 


5 40 - 


- noon - 


2 40 


2 45 


- 








lt> 


5 58 - 


0 28 p. m 


2 28 


2 22 


0 13 late coach - 


0 58 






17 


5 40 - 


0 2 - 


2 45 


2 28 


- 


0 32 




— 


18 


5 40 - 


11 58 a. m 


2 40 


2 40 


- 








19 


6 27 - 


n 55 - 


2 33 


2 25 


0 22 late coach and 
waiting water. 


0 25 






20 


5 59 “ 


11 56 - 


2 31 


2 69 




0 26 






21 


6 13 - 


11 50 “ 


2 50 


2 45 








— ■ 


22 


5 43 - 


0 gp.m 


3 22 


2 31 


- 


0 39 






23 


5 52 - 


0 3 - 


2 40 


2 27 


0 7 late coach - 


0 33 






24 


5 20 - 


11 40 a- m 


2 40 


2 32 


- 


0 10 




— 


2.S 


5 44 - 


i» 53 - 


2 36 


5 22 , 


- 


0 23 






26 


5 40 - 


11 55 - 


2 55 


2 42 


- 


0 25 






27 


5 30 - 


11 38 - 


2 42 


2 30 


- 


0 8 


late coach. 






5 28 ^ 


11 36 - 


3 17 


2 31 


- - 






29 


5 35 - 


46 - 


2 35 


2 30 


- - - - - 


0 15 




~ 30 

0-43- 


5 66 - 


11 42 - 


2 54 


2 28 
K K 4 


0 11 late coach - 


0 12 


(coniinued) 
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TIME LEFT j Number of Hours on Passage 



Portpatricli. Donagbadee. To Donaghtidee. ToPortpalricli. | 



I JI. M. 

Ill 50 a. ID. I 



n 42 - 

ll 4J) - 

11 28 - 
1 1 42 - 
o 20 p.m. 



— 8- 


-15 


Mails carried by sailing smacks ; steame 


_ 


16 


6 


7 a. m. 0 


2 p.m. 2 


31 


— 


17 


6 


0 - 0 


13 - 2 


30 


— 


18 ! 


6 


27 - 11 


51 a. m. 2 


33 


— 


19 


5 


13 - 11 


50 - 2 


32 





20 


5 


54 - ■ 


noon ♦ 2 


36 


— 


21 


6 


4 - 0 


2 p.m. 2 


44 


— 


22 


5 


52 - 0 


6 - 2 


58 


— 


23 


5 


34 “ 11 


50 a. m. 2 


44 


— 


24 


5 


33 - 0 


2 p.m, 2 


42 


— 


25 


5 


32 - n 


57 a. m. 2 


38 


— 


26 


5 


22 - 11 


52 - 2 


31 


— 




5 


4 ,0 - 11 


50 - 3 


0 


— 


28 


5 


50 - - 


noon - 3 


30 


— 


29 


5 


45 - ” 


noon - 3 


45 




30 


5 


35 - II 


50 a. ra. 3 


3 


— 


31 


5 


50 - 11 


50 - 3 


2 



9 5 36 

10 5 36 



0 lop.m.l 
11 51a.m. 
11 59 - 
11 50 - 
n 50 - 
11 46 - 
ll 50 - 
u 47 - 
II 45 - 
” 55 " 
o 6 p.m. 
II 53 - 
II 45 - 
11 5« - 
il 46 - 
11 37 - 
11 43 - 



19 5 40 

20 5 27 



23 5 39 

24 5 31 

25 5 33 



29 5 41 

30 ti, 9 

31 6 42 



9 5 45 

10 5 58 



11 48 a.m. 
11 52 - 

o 6 p.m. 
11 46 a. m. 
11 53 - 
II 55 - 
11 46 - 
11 56 - 
11 55 - 
11 47 - 
11 44 - 



■ Mail detained beyond Fixed Time • 

Length of Detention, and Cause thereof. 



•H. M. H. JI. 

o 15 late coach - - 0 201 

o 7 waiting water out 0 1 2 1 

“ '5)kte coach - -I <= 

O 12; n 0 iqJ 



n coach - J ° 32 

0 15 J I 0 43 

0 42 waiting water out 0 21 

o 20 

0 qV - - -[0 30 

o ig Uate coach - -s 0 32 

07]- - - -i 0 sG 



0 5 late coach - 



) waiting %vater nut 0 40 
; late coach - - 0 21 



[ waiting tbs ar- 
rival of- the 
Dublin and 
Belfast -laai!. 



! late coach - 
I waiting water out 



I ditto, and late 0 13 
coach. 



0 3 late coach - 



0 24 late coach - 
0 57 waiting water out 



0 15 late coach - 

1 iC ditto, and stormy 

winds. 

0 2 late coach - 



1 o 7 late coach • 



0 23 waiting arn- 
Q 25 \ valofDublio 
0 16 1 m^l. 



1 0 13V- . - , ■ 

r o 8 1 waiting the Lon-j 
0 22 1 dou-mail -) 
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lS 4 ^ : 

Septemb. 14 

- 35 

— j6 



21 



" 30 

- 31 j 

November 1 



13 

14 

15 

16 



«- 43 . 
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TIME LEFT 



6 45 
5 54 



50 

50 

3 

55 

45 
5 

39 

46 

23 

55 



t) 36 



b 25 
6 25 
(j 40 

5 50 

6 30 

6 o 
6 5 

5 55 

6 13 



5 35 
5 40 



J 5 

45 



5 

40 

30 

30 

45 

18 

3 

25 



6 30 



1 32 

6 o 



Number of Hours on Pais»w« 



Donaghadee. 


To Donagbade 


. ToFo 


II. M. 


H. M. 


1 


3 - 11 45 a-m. 


2 37 


2 


11 50 - 


2 43 


3 


54 - 


2 35 


2 


56 - 


2 35 


2 


11 48 - 


2 39 


2 


11 35 - 


2 44 


3 


n 47 _ 


2 40 


2 


11 58 _ 


2 41 


3 


- noon 


2 44 


5 


IX 53 a.m. 


2 40 


2 


n 5x - 


2 40 


2 


11 52 - 


2 30 


2 


11 47 _ 


2 45 


2 


>1 33 - 


2 27 


2 


" 45 - 


2 5.3 


2 


3 1 57 - 


3 28 


2 


11 52 - 


3 39 


2 


11 47 - 


3 7 


2 


11 44 _ 


2 51 


2 


0 1 p.m. 


2 32 


2 


11 47 a.m. 


2 28 


4 


- noon 


2 33 


6 


IX 55 a.m. 


2 46 


4 


11 58 - 


2 42 


3 


11 58 - 


2 45 


3 


0 12 p.m.' 


3 0 


2 


0x0- 


4 X 7 


2 


1 1 58 a.m. 


4 10 


2 


0 3 p.m. 


2 40 


2 


1 1 57 a.m. 


3 7 


2 


0 5 p.m. 


4 30 


2 


- noon 


4 7 


2 


0 55 p-tn. 


5 27 


2 


2 48 - 


b 53 


2 


o 48 - 


3 30 


2 


08- 


4 0 


2 


1 10 -. 


5 50 


2 


0 19 _ 


3 20 


2 


0 22 - 


3 3 X 


2 


0 18 - 


3 20 


2 


07- 


2 35 


2 


0 2 -. 


2 25 


3 


o 27 - 


3 28 


3 


0 2- 


2 17 


3 


0 2- 


2 20 


2 


XX 40 a.m. 


2 25 


2 


XX 48 - 


2 27 


2 


11 38 - 


2 22 


2 


3 1 50 - 


2 42 


2 


XX 55 - 


2 22 


2 


0 1 p.m. 


2 50 


2 


02- 


2 36 


2 


04- 


2 56 


2 


07- 


4 18 


2 


0 23 - 


3 2 


2 


o 6 - 


3 15 


2 


034- 


4 20 


2 


0 10 -. 


3 22 


2 


o 33 - 


3 55 


2 


04- 


3 55 


2 


II 56 a.m. 


3 22 


2 


0 

0 

3 


2 21 


2 


05- 


3 30 


3 


1 40 - 


2 30 


2 


2 27 - 


2 35 


2 


2 10 - 


2 30 


2 


2 40 - 


2 50 


2 


29- 


2 34 


2 ^ 


1 30 - 


3 20 





36 

30 



48 

47 

30 

40 

44 

40 

3 « 



40 

30 

35 



32 

7 

40 

40 

37 

.33 

38 
40 
40 
40 



26 

18 

34 

43 



30 

38 



39 

47 



46 

45 
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Mail detained bejond Fixed Time j 
Length of Deteuiioii, and Cause thereof. 



At Portpatriek. 



H. U, 

0 10 waiting water out 

0 22 late coach » 

1 40 watting water, and 

strong winds. 

° coach -j 



O 15 j 



0 5 late coach - 



o 8 late coach * 



At Donaghadee. 



n. M. 

o l 5 ^ 
0 20 
0 24 



8 late coaclt - 
8 waiting water out 

strong winds. 

0 ditto - 



0 9 


)- - - -r 


0 7 


- 


0 17 


- 


0 8 


- 


0 19 


waiting for Lon- 


0 23 


don mail 


0 5 


- 


0 6 


- 


0 18 


- 


1 10 


- - . 


0 20 

0 54 

1 1 


!* late coach -/ 

waiting the Lon- 


> 38 


don mail, and 


2 10 


water out; 


3 25 j 


stormy winds. 


0 54 


- 


J 15 


- 


0 40 


- 


0 40 




0 55 


waiting the Lon- 


0 5 


don moils 


0 45 


- 


0 15 


- 


0 20 


- 


0 10_ 


- 



o 28 iate coach, and 
tvant of water out, 



0 25 
o 18 
0 5 
o 17 
o 28 
O 30 
0 23 
0 21 
0 22 
o 17 
O 3 
o 15 
0 27 
0 22 



0 17 
O 14 
o 31 
0 17 

0 30 

0 25 
o 28 
o g8 
0 42 

0 44 



0 33 
0 27 
o 35 

0 30 

1 25 

2 48 
1 18 

0 38 

1 40 
0 49 



waiting arri- 
val of Dub- 
lin mail. 



for the packet. 



o 48 
0 37 
0 32 



o 30 late coach - 
o 20} coach 



0 45] -o — * 

0 45J don mail 

1 0 - 1 - 

0 33 - - 

1 18 I waiting for Lon- 
o 40 / don mail 

o 30 - 

0 45 J* 



I 47J; 



o I'l”^ water out;. 

^ istfong winds -J 
0 3o'| - - - . - 

o 18 - 

3 5 [waiting the Lon - 1 

o 30/ don mails -j 
o 15 . » 

05).- . .[ 



L L 



0 8 



o 20 
O 25 
O 31 
0 32 
O 34 
0 37 
0 53 
0 36 
0 44 
0 40 
0 43 
0 34 
o 26 



0 40 
0 35 



2 57 

2 40 

3 10 



waiting the ar- 
rival of the 
Dublin and 
Belfast mail. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



TIME LEFT Number of Hours on Passage 



Mail detained beyond Fixed Time- 
Length of Detention, and Cause thereof. 



Portpatriek. Donaglmdec. To Donagliadee. To Portpatrick. At Portpotrick. At Donaghadee. 



27 6 31 - 

28 6 17 ~ 



I waiting the I 
I London mails. ^ 



0 24 waitingtortte 

^ I Dublin and 

1 13 [ Belfast mail. 



10 0 55 

n 6 35 



H 7 30 

15 7 30 



.stormy winds,! 
and water oat: 
over the bar. J 



2 47 for the packet. 



I waiting the | I 
f London mail. \ | 



I wanting water out 



waiting London) 
msul - '1 1 



— The time given in the above Uetiirn is Dublin. 






Admiralty, "I 
18 June 1842.) 



H.K.AMEMOZ,^,„k. 
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Appendix, No. 2. 



A RETURN of the Houus at which Her Majesty’s Mail Steam Packets have left Hohb’s Point and Waterford 
respectively, the Number of Hours occupied in the Passage, specifying the Days on which the Mail has been 
detained beyond the Fixed Time, the length of Detention, and the Cause thereof— As per Admiralty Order of 
18th April 1842. 



DATE. 


TIME LEFT 


Niireber of Hours occupied in 
tbe Passage 


Mail detained li.'vond 
Leiigtli ofDelciitioii 






Hobb's Point. 


Waterford. 


To Waterford. 


To Hobb’s Point. 1 


At Waterford. 


1841 




H. 


. M. 


H. 


M. 




n. 


M. 


II. 






January 1 


3 


0 


a. m. 


6 


28 


a.m. : 


16 


45 


12 


53 


2 hours ; n. w. winds. 


— 


2 


2 


25 


- 


6 


30 


- 


16 




12 


0 


i 45 minutes; ditto. 


— 


3 


2 


44 


- 


6 


30 


- 


• 


. 


11 


15 


: 45 4 hrs.; N. w. gale. 


— 


4 


3 


0 


p.m. 


no 


arrival.* 


• 










— 


5 


3 


15 


a. m. 


9 


15 


a. m. 


H 


15 


11 


15 




— 




3 


30 


- 


6 


30 


- 


12 


45 


1 1 


30 




— 


7 


2 


25 


- 1 


6 


30 


- 


10 


35 


11 


45 




— 




3 


35 


- 


6 


25 


- 


12 


25 i 


11 


35 




— 


9 


2 


48 


- 


7 


30 


- 


15 


12 1 


18 


5 


15 rain.; w. winds - ' 


— 


10 


3 


13 


- 


6 


50 


- 


13 


7 ' 


] 1 


10 




— 


11 


5 


28 


- 


7 


25 


- 


13 


47 


10 


50 


. 1 i hrs.; N.w. winds, 


























and lateness of coach. 


— 


12 


6 


40 


- 


6 


42 


- 


J4 


55 


11 


43 


3 b. 50 m.; ditto, ditto. 


— 


13 


5 


4 


- 


6 


45 


- 


11 


31 


12 


45 




— 


H 


4 


52 


- 


6 


.35 


_ 


13 


18 


13 


50 




— 


15 


3 


50 


- 


6 


4b 


- 


11 


30 


24 


47 


- 


— 


lb 


tn 


15 


- 


6 


45 


- 


25 


50 


15 


15 


ighrs.; strong w.s.w. 


























winds. 


— 


17 


6 


57 


- 


. 


- 


. 


18 


8 


no arrival - I 


7 h. 20 m.; s. w. gale 






J- 


- 


- 


t 1 


45 


_ 


- 




t 13 


5 


\5 h. 30 ra. ; w. winds, 






1 9 


35 


- 


7 


0 


_ 


13 


25 


15 


15 


/ and lateness of coach. 


— 


19 


3 


35 


- 


6 


45 


_ 


12 


55 


11 


15 




— 


20 


5 


W 


- 


6 


3.5 


- 


14 


13 


u 




I h. 45 m.; lateness of 


— 


21 


4 


JO 


- 


6 


30 


_ 


12 


50 


9 


55 


coach. ! 


— 


22 


3 


50 


- 


6 


35 


- 


24 


40 


9 


55 


10 hrs. ; w. winds. 1 


— 


23 


3 


55 


- 


6 


35 


- 


12 


25 


11 


25 




— 


24 


4 


41 


- 


6 


35 


- 


20 


9 


9 


30 


7 h. 5 m.; N. gale. 




25 


4 


30 


- 


6 


35 


- 


11 


40 


11 


17 




— 


2 b 


4 


40 


- 


6 


50 




11 


40 


11 


30 




— 


27 


3 


25 


- 


6 


40 


- 


15 


48 


12 


20 


1 h. 28m. ; N. w. winds. 


— 


28 


4 


20 


“ 


6 


28 


- 


12 


40 


11 


42 




— 


29 


4 


.35 


- 


7 


0 


- 


11 


55 


10 


50 




— 


30 


4 


5b 




6 


40 


_ 


14 


44 


10 


30 


1 h. 5,Ttn.; n.w. winds, 


— 


3' 


4 


25 


- 


6 


28 


- 


12 


5 


12 


44 


and lateness of coach. 


Februar 


: 


6 


15 


- 


6 


35 


_ 


11 


45 


16 


55 


15 min. ; lateness of 


— 




4 


37 


- 


6 


30 


- 


12 


8 


14 


0 


coach. 


— 


3 


3 


25 


- 


6 


.34 


- 


10 


15 


20 


n 


- 


— 


4 


3 


.3.3 


- 


6 


.30 


_ 


10 


27 


18 


30 


- - - - 


— 


5 


3 


3« 


- 


6 


30 




9 


52 


no arrival. 




— 


b 


3 


10 


- 


6 


30 


- 


11 


20 


1 24 


0 


- 


— 


7 


3 


50 


— 


7 


0 


- 


n 


15 


19 


30 


- - - - 


— 


8 


11 


45 P- of 1 


6 


20 


- 


12 


15 


1 18 


5 




— 


9 


12 


25 


a. tn. 


6 


25 


- 


13 


0 


! 10 


50 




— 


10 


n 


53 


D.m. ofoth 


, 6 


40 


- 


12 


12 


48 


20 


• 


— 


1 1 


i 


W 


a. m. 


7 


10 


- 


12 


13 


I ^3 


10 




— 


12 


12 


55 


- 


6 


25 


- 


>4 


15 


1 10 


55 




— 


13 


12 


25 


- 


6 


30 


- 


12 


35 


1 21 


45 


- 




14 


12 


23 


- 


7 


20 


- 


11 


47 


i 


40 






15 


: 


23 


- 


6 


30 


- 


13 


37 


I 12 


0 




— 




' 12 


13 


- 


6 


55 


- 


1 1 


17 


14 


30 




— 


17 


1 


0 


— 


6 


50 


— 


11 


30 


11 


55 




— 


18 


12 


48 


- 


6 


30 


- 


13 


62 


14 


10 




— 


19 


12 


50 


- 


6 


30 


- 


12 


JO 


16 


0 




— 


20 


2 


10 


- 


6 


50 


- 


12 


20 


12 


30 




' — 


21 


2 


10 


- 


7 


0 


- 


14 


0 


21 


10 


- 


— 


22 


1 


30 


- 


6 


28 


- 


12 


30 


13 


37 






23 


12 


25 


“ 


6 


55 


- 


13 


35 


n 


25 





At Hobb’s Point. 



57 mm.; S. W. 
gale, and heavy 



6h. 55 m.; s.E. 
gale. 



14b. 12 m. ; s. 
w. gales 5 s fog. 



ah. 7m.; E.gale. 
22inin.: ditto. 



5h. 52m.;ditto.| 
ih. 52 m.; E. 5. 
E. winds. 



18b, 22m.; s.s. 

E. gales & fog. 



5h. 2tn.5 

gale. 



3h. 32m.; s. E. 
winds. 



043 

Printed image 



* Heavy N. W. gale ; packet could not proceed to Waterford, but returned for second mail, 
t Mail-coach detained by snow. 
t Two packets sailed from Waterford. 

S Tiyo mails conveyed. 
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26 o appendix to report from the 









TIME LEFT 






Kumbei of Hours occupied in 
the Passage 


Mail detained bejond Fixed Time ; 
Length of Detention, ami Cause. * 




























Hobb’s Point. 


Waterford. 


To Waierford, ' 


To Ilobl)’. 


a Point. 


At Waterford. 


At Hobb's PoiaL 


1841 




n. 


M. 


H. 


M. 




H. 


M. 


H. 


M. 






Peb. 


24 


12 


25 a. m. 


7 


30 a 


.m. 


12 


35 


1 1 


5 






— 


25 


12 


28 - 


6 


40 


- 


13 


42 


9 


50 









2t) 


12 


23 .. 


6 


40 


- 


17 


3 


10 


40 






— 


27 


1 


45 - 


6 


45 


- 


16 


0 


10 


35 






— 


28 


1 


21 - 


6 


50 


- 


15 


24 


10 


25 






March 


1 


1 


35 - 


6 


18 


_ 


17 


55 


12 


22 


1 h. 25 m. ; w. winds. 







2 


12 


6 - 


6 


40 


_ 


11 


39 


11 


25 









3 


12 


25 - 


6 


30 


- 


19 


5 


10 


45 


ih. 45 m.; - ditto. 







4 


12 


25 - 


6 


lb 


- 


12 


0 


14 


4 









fi 


1 


2 - 


6 


25 


- 


1 1 


28 


12 


50 









b 


12 


24 - 


6 


25 


_ 


13 


4t 


11 


0 









7 


12 


27 - 


6 


30 


_ 


14 


48 


12 


0 






— 


8 


12 


19 - 


6 


30 


- 


13 


31 


11 


35 






— 


9 


12 


20 - 


6 


45 


_ 


14 


0 


11 


10 









10 


12 


15 “ 


6 


32 


- 


15 


30 


12 


3 









n 


12 


8 - 


6 


30 


_ 


13 


22 


11 


45 






— 


12 


11 


51 p. m. of 11th 


6 


40 


- 


1 1 


9 


17 


35 






— 


13 


12 


3 a.m. 


6 


35 


- 


13 


4-7 


11 


20 






— 


H 


12 


1 - 


6 


45 


- 


10 


29 


11 


55 








15 


12 


36 - 


6 


35 


- 


10 


25 


12 


18 






— 


lb 


11 


51 p.m.of 15th 


6 


25 




11 




15 


50 









17 


11 


40 p. m.of 16th 


b 


20 


_ 


11 


20 


16 


0 






— 


18 


12 


16 a. m. 


7 


10 


_ 


10 


39 


14 


22 






— 


19 1 


12 


18 - 


G 


25 


_ 


15 


42 


14 


50 









20 


12 


3 - 


6 




_ 


11 


57 


18 


0 




ih. 52m.; S.W. 





21 1 


1 


6 - 


6 






12 


24 


59 


55 


- - - - 


— 


22 


12 


44 - 


6 


20 


_ 


i8 


36 


11 


40 


1 h. 35 ra. ; w. gale. 


. gale and fog. 


— 


23 


11 


D. m. of 22d 


6 


32 




15 


15 


12 


38 




— 


24 


11 


41 p. m. of 23d 


6 


30 




13 


49 


11 


45 






— 


25 


12 


17 a.m. 


6 


35 


_ 


H 


53 


11 


55 






— 


26 


11 


51 D. m. of 2.4th 


6 


22 


- 


i6 


29 


11 


5» 






— 


27 


12 


22 a. m. 


6 






14 


1 


10 


45 






— 


28 


11 


56 p. m. of 37th 


6 


45 


_ 


11 


34 


It 


15 






— 


29 


12 


25 a. m. 


6 




_ 


11 


35 


12 


30 






— 


30 


11 


46 p. m. of 29th 


6 


30 


_ 


13 


39 


11 


30 


6 ^ hrs. ; n. w. gale. 




— 


31 


11 


36 p. ra. of 30th 


6 


40 


“ 


24 


24 


10 


50 




April 


1 


12 


11 a. ni. 


6 


55 


• 


17 


0 


11 


35 






— 


2 


12 


40 - 


6 


20 


- 


12 


20 


53 


5 






— 


3 


12 


36 - 


6 


35 


- 


11 


24 


11 


25 






— 


4 


11 


43 P-ni. of3<l 


6 


25 


- 


H 


2 


12 


55 






— 


5 


12 


3 a. m. 


6 


15 


- 


13 


42 


53 


0 






— 




11 


46 p. m. of 4th 


6 


35 


_ 


12 


15 


10 


45 






— 


7 


n 


56 p.m. of 6th 


6 


20 


_ 


H 


4 


10 


5 






— 


8 


n 


58 |>. m. of 7tli 


6 


t5 


_ 


15 


47 


11 


35 






— 


9 


11 


41 p. m. of 8th 


6 


25 


- 


H 


>9 


10 


39 






— 


10 


12 


15 a. m. 


6 


30 




14 


50 


10 


23 






— 


u 


11 


26 p. ra. of lOtli 


6 


24 


- 


13 


4 


12 


30 






— 


12 


11 


45 P. m.of util 


6 


*5 


- 


11 


45 


11 


8 






— 


13 


11 


31 p. m. of i2tli 


6 


15 


_ 


10 


29 


1 1 


3^ 






— 


14 


11 


38 p. m. of i3tii 


6 


20 


- 


13 


7 


n 


10 






— 


15 


11 


56 p. m. of I4tli 


6 


25 


- 


13 


54 


11 


25 






— 


lb 


11 


■ 48 p.m. of ijtli 


b 


30 


- 


n 


42 


11 


30 






— 


17 


12 


6 a. m. 


6 


20 


_ 


12 


39 


11 


30 






— 


18 


11 


50 p.m. ofi7tl: 


6 


15 


_ 


12 


35 


11 


18 






— 


19 


11 


41 p. m. of l8tl 


b 


2.5 


- 


12 


49 


n 


0 






— 


20 


11 


40 p. m.of 191I 


6 


20 


- 


13 


30 


10 


7 






— 


31 


11 


56 p. m. of 20tl 


6 


20 


- 


12 




11 


40 






— 


22 


1 1 


56 p.m. of 21st 


6 


25 


- 


11 


39 


11 


20 








23 

24 


11 

11 


34 p. ra. of 2ad 
59 i>* m. of 23d 


6 

6 


35 

»5 


- 


13 

13 


1 

1 


9 

18 


50 

25 


. 


2 min.; souther 
ly gale. 


— 


25 


11 


46 p. m. of 24tl 


1 6 


25 


- 


»3 


44 


■ 13 


22 




— 


26 


12 


42 a. m. 


6 


30 




16 


18 


12 


50 






— 


27 


11 


44 p. m. of 26tl 


1 6 


28 


- 


11 


6 


12 


56 






— 


28 


11 


47 p. m. of 271! 


1 6 


1 5 


- 


12 


18 


12 


1 






— 


29 


It 


41 p. m. of 28tl 


1 6 


'15 




11 


59 


12 


3 






— 


30 


11 


36 p. m. of cgtl 


5 6 


18 


- 


10 


14 


14 


32 






May 


1 


11 


51 p.m. of 30tl 


1 6 


20 




10 


19 


13 


9 






— 


2 


11 


46 p. m. of 1st 


6 


20 


- 


12 


14 


11 


15 






— 


3 


12 


u a. m. 


6 


14 


- 


' 11 


49 


14 


35 








4 


12 


9 - 


6 


20 




11 


41 


55 


10 
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1841 : 

May - 5 



July . 



MS- 



time LEFT 



II 5X p.m.of4th 

11 37 p.m. of 5th 
u 48 p.m. of 6th 

11 46 p.m. of 7th 

12 4 a.m. 

12 15 - 

11 46 p.m.of iotli| 

12 3 a.m. 

11 26 p.m. of i2th| 
n 30 p. m. of I3th| 
11 47 p.m. of 141)1 
11 37 p.m.ofisihl 



11 16 p.m. of 17th 
11 51 p. m. ofiStli 
11 34 p.m. of 19th 
11 4(3 p.m. of 20th 
11 56p, m. of2ist 
U 31 p.m. of 22(1 
H 56 p. m. of 23d 
n 36 p.m. of 24th! 



11 46 p-m. of26th 

11 45 p.m. of 27th 

12 -2 a. m. 



11 51 p.m. of 29th 

12 6 a. m. 



11 5 ip. ra. of3ist 

12 16a.m. 



12 10 - 

11 56 p.m. ofstl 

12 10 a.m. 



12 5 - 

11 51 p.m. of 7th 

12 15 a.m. 

12 4 - 

11 34 P-ra. of loth| 

12 10 a. m. 

11 51 P-m.of 12tl3j 

13 11 a.m. 

12 8 - 

12 1 1 - 
12 25 - 
II 35 p.m. of 17th 
U 41 p.in.ofiSth 

11 32 p.m. of igtli 

12 op.m. of2otli 
12 46 a.m. 

11 21 p.in.of22d 
II 44 p-ra. of 23d 
11 40 p. m. of 24th 
11 51p.m. of25th 
H 45 p.m. of 26th 
11 41 P-ra. of 27th 
11 56 p. m. of 28th 

11 41 p.m. of 29th 

12 6 a.ra. 

1 1 31 p.m. of 1st 

12 6 a.m. 

11 31 p.m. of 3d 
11 41p.m. of 4th 
11 44 p. m. of 5th 
II 46 p.m. of6fh 
11 31 p.m. of 7th 

11 50 P* m. of 8th 
11 32 p.m. of gth 

11 23 p.m. of 10th 
n 40 p.m. of nth; 
11 16 p. m. of i2th! 

11 48 p. m. of I3tli| 

12 1 a. ra. I 



30 a. ra. 

15 



6 20 



6 20 
6 15 
6 20 
6 20 
6 15 
6 15 



6 15 - 
6 25 - 
6 15 _ 
6 20 - 
6 20 - 
6 30 - 
6 20 - 
6 20 - 

6 15 - 
6 15 - 
6 15 - 
6 15 - 
6 25 - 



6 25 
6 17 

6 15 

6 18 



o 15 

R 

6 J 5 
6 17 

6 15 

6 18 



15 



15 

15 



15 

25 

15 



15 - 
15 - 
15 - 

6 : 

6 15 - 



a 15 - 
6 15 - 

6 15 - 

6 25 - 
6 15 - 

6 15 - 

6 15 - 

6l5- 

6 15 - 
6 15 - 

6 15 - 



15 “ 



15 - 



15 

27 



Number of Hours occupied 
in ilie Passage 



To Waterford. 


To riobb’s Point 


H. 


M. 


H. 


M. 


14 


24 


1 1 


5 


13 


33 


12 


52 


12 


42 


1 1 


40 


14 


34 


10 


15 


13 


36 


14 


0 


12 


25 


12 


10 


14 


4 


11 


50 


13 


57 


12 


15 


10 


14 


12 


0 


11 


40 


11 


48 


10 


28 


12 


45 


12 


53 


11 


15 


15 


9 


11 


54 


13 


54 


12 


40 


13 


9 


12 


14 


18 


21 


10 


35 


12 


59 


13 


45 


13 


4 


11 


5 


11 


29 




45 


12 


54 


\o 


0 


10 


24 


11 


27 


9 


25 


12 


8 


10 


59 


11 


5 


10 


5 


15 


30 


9 


58 


12 


55 


11 


24 


11 


45 


10 


4 


13 


3 


11 


14 


11 


35 


12 


19 


10 


38 


13 


45 


9 


26 


13 


19 


11 


33 


11 


50 


10 


26 


11 


59 


10 


20 


14 


5 


10 


0 


12 


54 


12 


45 


10 


45 


11 


5 


11 


6 


10 


37 


1.3 


21 


11 


43 


11 


0 


12 


42 


9 


64 


11 


45 


10 


19 


11 


13 


11 


57 


12 


17 


11 


19 


10 


50 


11 


15 


12 


55 


12 


24 


10 


35 


12 


49 


10 


45 


14 


28 


13 


10 


17 


45 


11 


0 


13 


44 


10 


27 


1 1 


0 


11 


0 


12 


3 ' 


11 


0 


10 


5 


15 


30 


10 


19 


12 


45 


11 


35 


11 


49 


14 


49 


11 


25 


12 


39 


13 


20 


12 


34 


12 


0 


14 


9 


10 


40 


15 


4 


9 


55 


12 


59 


11 


45 


13 


9 


10 


45 


12 


44 


10 


12 


17 


26 


11 


10 


15 


14 


11 


19 


14 


59 


10 


53 


13 


40 


10 


30 


13 


33 


11 


10 


19 


17 


1 


22 


12 


21 


11 


14 


1.3 


54 


12 


20 


10 


22 


12 


45 


10 


49 


11 


23 



Mail detained bejond Fixed Time; 
Length of Detention, and Cause. 



10 m } westerly winds. 



At Hobb’s Point. 



55 min.; n.w, winds. 



( continued ) 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE ^ 



Number of Hour* occupied Mail detained beyond Fi«d Time’ 

in the Passage Length of Detemion, aiidCause. ' 





.... 


. 




DATE 


IJobb’a Point. 


Waterfurd. j 


To Waterford. 


0 Hobb’s Point 


1841 : 


H. 


M. 


H. 


M. 


H. 


M. 


II. 


M. 


July - 16 


11 


41 p. m. of 15th 


6 


15 a. m. 


1 1 


55 


12 


13 


— 17 


12 


0 p.m. of 16th 


6 


15 - 


11 


45 


12 


10 


— 18 


n 


56 p. m. of 1 7th 


6 


30 - 


12 


34 


12 


40 


— 19 


12 


Gam. 


6 


15 - 


13 


59 


10 


30 


— 20 


n 


44 p. m. of 19th 


6 


t5 - 


14 


16 


11 


30 


— 21 


11 


51 p.m. of 20th 


G 


■25 - 


16 


9 


10 


25 


— 22 


n 


54 p. m. of 21st 


6 


18 - 


17 


17 


10 


27 


— 23 


12 


1 a.m. 


6 


16 - 


12 


29 


11 


50 


— 24 


11 


56 p.m. of 23d 


6 


so - 


11 


4 


10 


45 


— 25 


12 


31 a.m. 


6 


15 - 


10 


0 


11 


40 


— 26 


11 


51 p. m. of 25th 


6 


15 - 


10 


29 


11 


19 


— 27 


1 1 


49 p.m. of sCtli 


6 


15 - 


9 


5» 


1 


45 


- 28 


12 


6 a.m. 


6 


15 - 


’5 


54 


11 


so 


— 29 


12 


1 - 


6 


15 - 


15 


40 


11 


45 


— 30 


11 


56 p. m. of 29th 


6 


so - 


13 


49 


11 


24 


— 3t 


12 


1 a.m. 


6 


15 - 


14 


19 


11 


15 


\ugUBt 1 


13 


15 “ 


6 


so - 


14 


30 


10 


0 


— 2 


12 


23 - 


6 


20 - 


12 


2 


11 


45 


— 3 


11 


54 p.m. of sd 


6 


15 - 


13 


16 


12 


45 


— 4 


12 


1 a, m. 


6 


15 


14 


49 


11 


16 


— 6 


12 


25 - 


G 


so - 


15 


50 


11 


15 


6 


12 


S 5 - 


6 


15 - 


20 


35 


11 


45 


— 7 


12 


11 - 


G 


15 - 


1.5 


29 


10 


49 


_ 8 


12 


25 - 


6 


15 - 


14 


5 


1 1 


25 


— 9 


12 


1 - 


6 


15 - 


17 


19 


10 


30 


— 10 


12 


1 - 


6 


15 - 


12 


0 


15 


TO 


11 


IS 


11 - 


6 


15 - 


17 


4 


1 1 


57 


— 13 


12 


n “ 


6 


15 - 


11 


44 


11 


58 


— 13 


IS 


JO - 


6 


25 - 


12 


40 


17 


10 


— 14 


: IS 


s6 - 


6 


25 - 


13 


0 


13 


10 


— 15 


12 


10 - 


6 


25 - 


13 


35 


12 


7 


— 16 


12 


46 - 


6 


15 - 


13 


9 


10 


18 


— 17 


12 


18 - 


6 


22 - 


13 


53 


12 


13 


— 18 


12 


24 - 


6 


SO - 


14 


SI 


10 


32 



19 13 16 - 

30 IS 11 - 

21 12 n - 



22 n 469. m. of 23d 6 25 



23 12 26 a.m. 6 20 - 

24 11 51 p.m.of23d 6 20 - 

— 25 n 48 p. ro. of 24th 6 20 - 

— 26 12 35a.m. 6 20 - 

27 11 54 p.m. of 26th 6 25 - 

28 12 21 a.m. 6 17 - 

— 29 12 7 - 6 25 - 

— 30 11 46 p. m. of agth 6 25 - 

— 31 11 3ip.m.of30th C 20 - 

Sept. - 1 >• 4’ P tn ofat Aug. 6 25 - 

2 11 21 p.ro. of 1st 6 30 - 

3 11 28p.Tn.of2d 6 15 - 

— 4 It 40 p.m. of 3d C 24 - 

5 11 29p.m.of4th G 25 - 

6 11 31 p.m.ofstli 6 15 - 

7 11 1 3 p. m. of 6th 6 30 - 

8 u 28 p.m. of7th G 26 I 

— 9 ti 23 p.m. of 8th 6 30 - 

— 10 11 i5p.m.ofgth 6 25 - 

ji 11 55 p.m. of loth 6 20 - 

— 12 11 aSp. m. ofiith 6 25 - 

— 13 11 47p.m.ofi2th 6 25 - 

— 14 n 33 p.m. of 13th 6 30 - 

15 11 50 p. ni. of 14th 6 so — 

— 16 11 14 p. m. of 15th 6 30 - 

— 17 It 30 p. m. of 16th 6 30 - 

i8 11 j 1 p. m. of 17th 6 20 - 

— 19 ii 11 p.m.ofiSth 6 15 - 

20 11 iip.m.ofigth 6 25^ - 

— 21 11 11 p.ra.of20th 6 35 ~ 

23 11 llp.ra.of21St 6 30 - 

23 It 25 p.m. of 22d 6 30 - 

24 11 16 p.m. of 23d 6 30 - 

— 25 11 i8p.m.of24th 6 25 - 

Printed image digitized by the University of Southamptc 



4 i hrs. 5 N. w. winds. 



n 53 I 13 25 
n Library Digitisation Unit 




SELECT COMMITTEE ON POST-OFFICE COMMUNICATION. 









TIME LEFT 






Number of Hours occupied 


Mail detained beyond Fixed Time; 


















in tne rassuge 




Length ofCeteniion, and Cause. 




























Hobb’s Point. 


Waterford. 


To Waterford. 


1 

To Hobb’s Point. 


At Waterford. 


At Hobb’s Point. 


1841 




H. 


M. 


H. 


M. 




H. 


M. 


H. 


M. 






Sept. • 


26 


n 


11 p. m. of 25th 


6 


20 a. m. 


11 


49 


13 


33 






— 


27 


11 


13 p. m. of 26th 


6 


15 


- 


11 


57 


53 


20 








28 


1 1 


22 p. m. of 27th 


6 


35 


~ 


16 


23 




25 








29 


11 


11 p. m. of 28th 


6 


25 


_ 


16 


4 


12 








- 


30 


11 


9 p. m. of 29th 


6 


20 


- 


14 


36 


11 


34 






Oct- 


1 


11 


19 p. III. of 30th 


6 


20 


- 


13 


0 


10 


20 






— 


2 


n 


6 p. m. of 1st 


6 


25 


- 


14 


59 


10 


30 






— 


3 


n 


1 1 p. m. of 2d 


6 


20 


- 


J 3 


59 


12 


25 






— 


4 


IX 


18 p. m.of 3d 


6 


25 


- 


10 


44 


18 


55 


- 


2 ra.; s.E.w'inda. 


— 


5 


u 


C p. m. of 4th 


6 


20 


- 


12 


24 


11 


5 






— 




11 


11 p. ra. of 5th 


6 


30 


- 


18 


39 


10 


55 


5 min. ; w. winds. 




— 


7 


11 


21 p. m. of Cth 


6 


2b 


- 


H 


59 


12 






— 


8 


11 


ig p. m. of 7th 


6 


35 


- 


17 


11 


11 


35 






— 


9 


1 1 


14 p. m. of 8th 


6 


15 


- 


13 


46 


11 


29 






— 


10 


u 


i8p. tn.of gth 


6 


15 


- 


12 


12 


»3 


50 






— 


11 


10 


55 p.tn. of lOth 


6 


30 


- 


’5 


25 


53 


20 






— 


12 


u 


11 p. m. of nth 


6 


40 


- 


17 


34 


12 


42 






— 


13 


11 


30 p. m.of 1 2th 


6 


20 


- 


14 


30 


10 


40 






— 


14 


11 


26 p.m. of 13th 


6 


30 


- 


17 


14 


lO 


27 






— 


15 


11 


10 p. m.of 14th 


6 


34 


- 


37 


25 


9 


49 


18 h. 50 m.; w. gale. 




— 


16 


11 


34 p. m.of 15th 


3 


40 p 


m. 


19 


41 


12 


20 


1 h. 30 m.; w. winds 


3h. 22 m.; west- 


— 


17 


12 


2 a. m. 


(j 


20 a 


m. 


20 


13 


10 


11 


3h.3om. ; N.w. winds. 


erly gale. 


— 




*9 


0 - 


6 


30 


- 


14 


5 


n 




5h. 20m. - ditto. 


— 


19 


11 


22 p. ni. of 18th 


6 


3 » 


- 


27 


0 


10 


16 


8h. 37 m. • ditto. 




— 


20 


11 


26 p. m. of iqth 


6 


35 


- 


18 


49 


1 1 


25 


oh. 30m. - ditto. 




— 


21 


11 


t) p. m. of 20th 


6 


20 


- 


20 


34 


11 


57 


ih. 55ni. - ditto. 




— 


22 


11 


16 p. m. of 2ist 


6 


35 


- 


11 


54 


57 


55 






— 


23 


11 


9 p. m. of 22d 


6 


2.5 


- 


13 


46 


53 


39 






— 


24 


11 


16 p. m. of 23d 


6 


28 


-- 


17 


29 


53 


22 






— 


25 


10 


,59 p. m. of 24th 


6 


30 


- 


16 


31 


i 1 


42 






— 


26 


11 


39 p. m. of 25th 


6 


50 


- 


11 


9 


55 


35 






— 


27 


II 


21 p. m. of 26th 


6 


35 


- 


13 


24 


12 


5 








28 


11 


.30 p. ra. of 27th 


6 


35 


- 


12 


50 


55 


0 






~ 


29 


1 1 


36 p.m. of 28th 


C 


30 


- 


12 


14 


12 


48 








30 


11 


31 p. m. of 29th 


6 


25 


- 


H 


59 


11 


49 








31 


11 


4 p. ra. of 30ih 


6 


45 


- 


14 


16 


11 


20 






Nov. - 


I 


11 


16 p. m. of 31st 


G 


30 


- 


15 


9 


1 1 


4 






— 


2 


u 


13 p. ra. of 1st 


6 


25 


- 


12 


27 


12 


19 






— 


3 


u 


14 p. m. of 2d 


6 


50 


- 


J 3 


6 


54 


55 






— 


4 


11 


6 p.m. of 3d 


6 


45 


- 


12 


54 


55 


37 








5 


11 


(5 p. m. of 4th 


6 


30 


- 


10 


34 


12 


20 






— 


6‘ 


11 


21 p. m. of 5th 


6 


40 


- 


12 


0 


12 


20 






— 


7 


11 


24 p. m. of 6th 


6 


40 


- 


11 


21 


53 


0 










tl 


30 a.m. 


6 


15 


- 


10 


10 


12 


15 








9 


1 


6 p. m. of 8th 


6 


40 


- 


14 


.69 


11 


5 






— 


10 


11 


20 p. m. of qth 


6 


35 


- 


15 


40 


53 


15 






— 


11 


11 


2C p.m. of lotl 


6 


55 


- 


12 


34 


12 


30 








12 


1 


14 p. ra. of nth 


6 


50 


- 


15 


56 


g 


30 








13 


11 


19 p.m. of 12ti 


6 


40 


- 


22 


1 


11 


40 


1 h. 1 «: m. : n.w. winds. 






H 


11 


13 p. m. of 13th 


6 


55 


- 


U 


17 


12 


5 








16 


11 


28 p. ra. of 141I1 


G 


45 


- 


17 


57 


10 


52 








16 


11 


55 p. m. of 1561 


6 


40 


- 


'5 


50 


11 


35 










3 


10 a. m. 


6 


45 


- 


12 


5 


57 


0 










1 


42 - 


6 


45 


- 


14 


48 


11 


6 






— 


19 


12 


10 - 


8 


40 


- 


53 


50 


IQ 


20 








20 


11 


40 p. m.of 19th 


8 


10 




11 


50 


11 


10 






~~ 


21 


11 


13 p. m. of 20th 


6 


45 


- 


13 


22 


12 


53 






— 


22 


u 


26 p. ni. of 2ist 


6 


50 


- 


17 


44 


U 


3 








23 


1 


26 p.m. of 22d 


6 


35 


- 


15 


19 


5 3 


3 






— 


24 


11 


18 p. ra. of 23d 


6 


30 


- 


17 


32 


12 


0 






— 


25 


11 


24 p. in. of 24th 


7 


20 


_ 


12 


46 


12 


11 




4b. 22 m. : s.E. 
winds, and fog, 


- 


26 

27 


11 

11 


16 p. m. of 25th 
40 p. tn of 26th 


6 

6 


40 

40 


- 


12 

12 


24 

9 


22 

53 


20 

42 


■ ■ ■ " 






11 


35 p.m. of 27tli 


6 


50 


- 


55 


30 


10 


27 








29 


] I 


21 p. m, of 28th 


6 


40 


- 


15 


39 


17 


50 








30 


n 


11 p. ra. of 29th 


6 


35 


- 


28 


49 


11 


35 


loh. i5m.;w.s.w.gale. 




Dec. . 


1 


11 


21 p.m. of 30th 


6 


20 




11 


20 


53 


10 








2 


u 


19 p. m. of 1st 


6 


50 


- 


15 


55 


15 


33 




(continued-^ 



* Detained in consequence of heavy gale from v, w. Packet detained until this hour by fog. 

L L 4 
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204 APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



DATE. 


TIME LEFT 


Number of [-lours occupied 
ill llte Passage 


Mail deiuined beyond Fixed Time- 

Length of Detciidon, and Came. ’ 






Hobb’a Point. 


Waterford. 


To Waterford. 


Tol-Iobb 


s Point. 


At Waterford. 


At Hobb’s Point. 


1841 




H. 


M. 


U. 


M. 


K. 


M. 


II. 


M. 






Dec. - 


3 


11 


35 b. m. of 2d 


6 


40 a.m. 


13 


35 


15 


25 






— 


4 


11 


40 p. m, of 3d 


6 


30 - 


30 


10 


11 


8 


12 1). 5 m.; w. gales. 




— 


5 


11 


26 p.m. of 4th 


7 


10 - 


17 


4 


11 


2 






— 




11 


23 p. m. of 5th 


6 


50 - 


15 


53 


11 


55 






— 


7 


1 1 


1 p. m. of 6th 


6 


60 - 


16 


44 


11 


47 






— 




12 


0 p. m. of 7th 


6 


45 - 


23 


25 


11 


10 


5h. 40m.} N.w. winds. 




— 


9 


11 


57 p. m. of 8th 


6 


40 - 


* 


- 


13 


37 






— 


10 


11 


35 p. m. ofgtli 


• 


- 


19 


0 


* no arrival. 


oh. 55m. - ditto. 




— 


11 


11 


36 p. m. of loth 


6 


35 a. m. 


21 


34 


10 


0 


3h. 25m. - ditto. 




— 


12 


11 


50 p. m. of 11th 


6 


30 - 


19 


25 


13 


5 


1 h. 30 IT). ; w. winds. 




— 


13 


12 


15 a. m. 


6 


30 - 


18 


15 


10 


50 


oh, 45m, - ditto. 






14 


11 


25 p. m. of 13th 


6 


40 - 


27 


20 


9 


55 


gh. om.; strong n. 
























winds. 




— 


15 


11 


34. p. m. of 14th 


6 


20 - 


23 


26 


19 


55 


5h.l5ra.;w.s.w.winds 




— 


lb 


11 


28 p.m. of 15th 


6 


30 - 


20 


57 


12 


17 


a h. 40 m.; N.w. gales. 




— 


17 


1 


51 p. ra. of 16th 


6 


30 - 


17 


9 


11 


10 






— 


18 


11 


20 p. m. of 17th 


6 


40 - 


H 


40 


11 


2 






— 


19 


12 


6 a. m. 


7 


38 - 


11 


19 


19 


22 


- 


2 h, 22 m.; east- 


— . 


20 


11 


21 p. m. ofigth 


7 


10 - 


12 


0 


11 


33 






— 


21 


11 


28 p. m. of 20th 


6 


40 - 


to 


42 


11 


7 






— 


22 


11 


40 p. m. of 21 St 


7 


15 - 


16 


40 


13 


0 






— 


23 


1 


35 a. m. 


6 


45 - 


16 


5.5 


12 


0 






— 


24 


12 


40 - 


7 


0 - 


13 


20 


12 


5 






— 


2.4 


1 


35 - 


6 


45 - 


19 


40 


10 


53 


3h.3om. ; N.w. winds. 




— 


2b 


12 


30 - 


b 


20 - 


13 


15 


12 


44 








27 


11 


48 p. m. of 26th 


6 


q 8 - 


13 


2 


10 


32 






— 


28 


12 


0 p. m. of 27th 


6 


30 - 


14 


10 


9 


48 






— 


29 


11 


40 p.m. of 28th 


6 


40 - 


14 


50 


1 1 


35 






. — 


30 


12 


25 a. m. 


6 


30 - 


12 


5 


11 


2 








3‘ 


11 


50 p.m.of 30tb 


6 


40 - 


14 


40 


9 


45 







• Packet retuvned disabled. 

Memorandum . — The time slated in the columns, under the head of detention at Waterford and Hobb’s Point, denotes 
the time of the arrival of the packet after the mail-coach has left for London from this place, and for Dublin from 
Waterford; so that in each case, although the time the mail-bags were detained by the packet is mentioned, the bags 
would not, of course, be forwarded until the next day’s mail conveyed them, causing a delay of 24 hours. 

Hobb’s Point, T IV. II. HzWs, 

22 April 1842. J Commander conducting racket Service. 



MAIL COACH. 



Arrives at 


Time. 


Departs from 


Time. 


Hobb’s Point - 


H. M. 

10 54 p.m. 


Hobb’s Point , . - 


H. Sf. 

12 38 a.m. 


^^'alerford from Dublin - 


9 0 a. m. 


Waterford for Dublin 


5 45 P-®* 


from Cork 


5 30 P- ni. 


for Cork 


g 30 a, m. 


from Limerick - 


5 30 a. m. 


for Limerick - - ' 


7 45 P-®- 


from Wexford - 


7 30 P- m. 


for Wexford - 


>7 0 a. ni" 



Admiralty, 1 
25 .April 1842./ 



H. F. AMEDROZ, 

Chief Clerk. 
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Appendix, No. 3 . 



H K H ' h"™ ''ft the River JIW and 

the Number of Hours oeeup.ed ,u the Passages bettveeo Li^rfool and a„J 

and U,err.ool, each Day stuce the 1st February 184.. with the Name of fach Packet So 

mTr ri ““I'. «■» -a Passengers have been 

BirienJ^-d to the Contract Steamer, and the Expense of the!ame.”" “ 



DATE. 



1841 : 
Febr. \ 

— 2 

— 3 

— 4 

— 5 
~ 6 

— 7 

— 8 

— 9 

— 10 

— 11 

— 12 

— 13 

— 14 

— 1.5 

— 16 

— 17 

— 18 

— 19 

— 20 

— 21 

— 22 

— 23 

— 24 : 

— 25 

— 26 

— 27 

— 28 
March i 

— 2 

— 3 

— 4 

— 5 

— 6 

— 7 

— 8 

— 9 

-tt{ 

— 12 

— 13 

— 14 



— 17 

— 18 

— 19 

— 20 
— 21 
— 22 

— 23 

— 24 

— 25 

— 2(j 

— 27 

— 28 

— 29 

— 30 

— 3» 



NAME 

of 

PACKET. 



Princess 

Prince 

Princess 

Prince 

Princess 

Athlone 

Prince 

Princess 

Athlone 

Prince 

Athlone 

Prince 

Athlone 

Princess - 

R. Adelaide 

Princess 

R. Adelaide 

Princess 

Prince 

Princess 

Prince 

R. Adelaide 

Prince 

R. Adelaide 

Prince - : 

R. Adelaide 

Princess 

R. Adelaide 

Princess - 

R. Adelaide 

Princess 

Prince 

Princess - 

Prince 

Princess 

Prince 

Princess 

Prince 

Princess 

Prince 

Princess - 

Prince 

Q. Victoria 

Prince 

Princess 

Prince 

Princess 

Q. Victoria 

Princess 

Q. Victoria 

Princess 

Prince 

Princess 

Prince 

ft. Victoria 

Prince 

ft. Victoria 

Prince 

Princess 



Number of Hours 
on Passage 
between Liverpool 
and Kingstown, 



H. 


M. 


1 I 


35 


11 


17 


10 


40 


1 1 


0 


11 


40 


12 


25 


12 


2 


12 


>5 


15 


7 


14 


17 


12 


40 


14 


27 


13 


10 


12 


28 


12 


55 


11 


40 


14 


20 


XI 


15 


12 


43 


11 


15 


11 


57 


12 


10 


12 


7 


12 


10 


14 


53 


14 


2.5 


12 


25 


14 


5 


12 


50 


15 


43 


U 


42 


11 


48 


11 


50 


12 


14 


11 


15 


12 


0 


12 


5 


12 


34 


12 


55 


15 


2 


13 


55 


13 


0 


12 


57 


12 


24 


11 


37 


14 


5 


11 


57 


13 


5 


11 


44 



13 50 

12 31 
12 45 

11 40 

12 26 

13 17 

12 11 

14 48 
20 46 

15 35 



D.5TE, 


Hour bf Leuvin 
ICingsiotvii. 


Number of Hours 
on Passage 
between Kingstown 
and Liverpool, 


1841 : 


U. K. 


H. M. 


February 2 


5 55r-f° 


14 50 


— 3 


6 0 - 


15 5 


— 4 


6 5 - 


i3 40 


— 5 


6 20 - 


26 25 


— 6 


6 40 - 


22 25 


— 7 


5 55 - 


22 10 


— 8 


6 13 - 


16 42 


— 9 


6 45 - 


12 30 


— 10 


5 50 - 


13 35 


— 11 


5 51 - 


11 24 


— 12 


5 55 - 


11 30 


— 13 


5 50 - 


11 39 


— 14 


5 57 - 


11 13 


— 15 


5 52 - 


11 48 


— 16 


5 50 - 


13 50 


— 17 


5 50 - 


12 10 


— 18 


5 55 ~ 


13 5 


— 19 


5 53 - 


'3 44 


— 20 


5 45 ~ 


■1 57 


— 21 


5 49 - 


14 16 


— 22 


5 47 - 


13 38 


— S3 


5 55 - 


M 45 


— 24 


5 44 - 


12 21 


— 25 


5 50 - 


11 55 


— 26 


5 47 - 


12 13 


— 27 


5 55 - 


IS 5 


— 28 


5 48 - 


10 52 


March 1 


5 55 - 


11 40 


— 2 


5 52 - 


11 8 


— 3 


5 45 - 


13 10 


— 4 


5 52 -- 


12 3 


— 5 


5 48 - 


32 47 


— 6 


5 51 - 


13 34 


— 7 


5 45 “ 


14 25 


— 8 


5 55 - 


>4 45 


— 9 


5 45 - 


12 15 


— 10 


s 50 ~ 


13 45 


— 11 


5 48 - 


11 50 


12 


5 57 “ 


16 28 


— 13 


5 54 - 


14 8 


— 14 


5 55 - 


12 50 . 


— 15 


5 52 - 


11 20 


— 16 


5 47 - 


13 38 


— 17 


5 56 - 


12 4 


— 18 


5 48 - 


12 52 


— 19 


5 57 - 


12 18 


— 20 


5 50 - 


13 40 


21 


5 57 - 


14 13 


— 22 


5 48 - 


13 37 


— 23 


5 67 - 


13 48 


— 24 


5 52 - 


14 18 


— 25 


5 57 - 


11 33 


— 26 


5 50 - 


11 


— 27 


5 46 - 


11 9 


— 28 


5 47 - 


II 56 


— 29 


5 45 - 


10 43 


— SO 


5 52 - 


11 53 


— 31 


5 41 - 


11 54 


April 1 


5 55 - 


i‘ 45 



0 - 43 - 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



Appendix, No. 3. 

Hours occupied in 
the Passage be- 
tween Liverpool 
and Kingstown. 



DATE. 


NAME ] 

of 


3our of Leaving 
the 1 


Number of Hours 
on Passage 
Between Liverpool 


1 

DATE. 


rioiir of Leaving 
V- . |t 


Nuoibei of Hours 
on Passage 




PACKET. 


River Mersey. 


nncl Kingstown. 






and Liverpool, 






11. M. 


II. M. 


1841 : 


H. M. 


H. M. 




Q. Victoria 


7 1.5 P-m- 


13 15 


April 2 


6 46p.m, 


12 3.5 




Princess 


7 50 - 


11 45 


— 3 


5 65 - 


12 11 




Q. Victoria 


7 39 - 


12 26 


— 4 


5 48 - 


13 37 




Princess 


7 40 - 


10 55 


— 5 


5 55 - 


13 5 




Q. Victoria 


7 50 - 


11 51 




5 50 - 


14 3 


— 6 


Princess 


7 30 - 


11 13 


— 7 


5 53 - 


12 2 




Prince 


7 30 - 


13 25 




5 49 - 


11 44 


— 8 


Princess - 


7 4.5 - 


12 30 


— 9 


5 60 - 


11 55 




Prince 


7 28 - 


12 6 


— 10 


5 50 - 


11 59 




Q. Victoria 


7 28 - 


12 15 


— u 


5 50 - 


12 15 




Prince 


7 31 - 


|2 4 


— 12 


5 48 - 


10 57 




Q. Victoria 


7 15 - 


12 58 


— 13 


5 45 - 


11 35 




Prince 


7 27 - 


12 48 


— 14 


5 49 - 


11 11 




Q. Victoria 


7 18 - 


13 6 


— 15 


5 50 - 


11 43 




Prince 


7 27 - 


12 8 


— iG 


5 50 - 


11 40 




Q. Victoria 


7 35 - 


12 23 


— 17 


5 48 - 


12 27 




Princess 


7 15 - 


12 20 




5 55 - 


12 2 


— i8 


Q. Victoria 


7 25 - 


14 17 


— 19 


5 47 - 


12 51 




Princess 


7 35 - 


12 8 


— 20 


5 50 - 


12 50 




Q. Victoria 


7 26 - 


11 47 


— 21 


5 48 - 


13 57 




Princess - 


7 35 - 


11 G 


— 22 


5 50 - 


12 25 


— 22 


Prince 


7 22 - 


11 35 


— 23 


5 45 - 


12 29 




Princess 


7 25 - 


11 35 


— 24 


5 50 - 






Prince 


7 27 - 


12 41 


— 25 


5 48 - 


11 47 




Q. Victoria 


7 30 - 


15 22 


— q6 


6 48 - 


11 47 




Prince - 1 


7 27 - 


13 17 


— 27 


5 45 - 






Q. Victoria | 


7 20 - 


17 25 


— 28 


5 46 - 


11 44 


— 28 


Prince - 1 


7 20 - 


12 10 


— 29 


5 50 - 






0,. Victoria 


7 10 - 


11 35 


— 30 


5 48 - 




— 30 


Princess - 


7 20 - 


10 65 


May 1 


5 55 - 


11 55 


May 1 


Q. Victoria 


7 40 - 


11 28 


— 2 


5 47 - 


13 18 


— 2 


Princess - 


8 3 - 


11 25 


— 3 


5 50 - 






Prince 


7 19 " 


10 58 


— 4 


5 45 - 






Princess - 


7 27 - 


11 16 


— 5 


5 57 - 






Prince 


7 27 - j 


11 44 


— 6 


5 43 - 




— 6 


Princess - 


7 23 - 


11 34 


— 7 


5 52 - 


11 53 




Prince 


7 18 - 


11 44 




5 41 - 




— 8 


Q. Victoria 


7 35 - 


12 35 


— 9 


5 47 - 


id d 




Prince 


7 29 - 


13 29 


— 10 


5 4.5 - 




— 10 


Q. Victoria 


7 30 - 


13 23 


— 11 


5 43 - 




jj 




7 18 - 


12 15 


— 12 


5 55 - 




— 12 


Q. Victoria 


7 27 - 


12 36 


— 13 


5 45 - 






Princess 


7 18 - 


11 28 


— 14 


5 55 - 








7 15 - 


12 10 


— 15 


5 43 - 






Princess • 


7 22 - 


n 38 


— iC 


6 0 - 


11 50 
11 56 


— i6 


Prince 


7 18 - 


12 36 


— 17 


5 47 - 


— 17 


Princess - 


7 25 - 


12 25 


— i8 


5 50 - 




— j8 


Prince 


7 18 - 


12 35 


— 19 


5 47 ” 






Q. Victoria 


7 25 - 


12 28 


— 20 


5 4<> - 




— 20 


Prince 


7 22 - 


11 37 


— 21 


6 45 " 




— 21 

— 22 


Q, Victoria 
Prince 


7 25 - 

7 2+ - 


11 43 
14 22 


— 22 

- 23 


5 41 - 
5 47 - 


12 18 


— 23 


Q. Victoria 


7 35 - 


12 18 


— 24 


5 41 - 


13 15 

11 45 




Princess 


7 25 - 


11 40 


— 25 


5 55 - 


— 25 


Q. Victoria 


7 35 - 


12 38 


— 26 


5 45 - 


— 26 


Princess - 


7 18 - 


12 4 


— 27 


5 50 - 


10 57 

11 5 
11 41 

11 57 

12 14 


— 27 


Prince 


7 20 - 


12 20 


— 28 


5 d3 - 


— 28 


Princess - 


7 12 - 


11 43 


— 29 


5 55 - 


— 29 


Prince 


7 12 -. 


11 10 


— 30 


5 48 - 




Princess 


7 10 - 


10 50 


— 31 


5 45 - 


— 31 


Prince 


7 22 - 


11 13 


June 1 


5 4<5 “ 


June 1 


Q. Victoria 


7 35 - 


12 34 


— 2 


5 44 - 


13 iS 

13 ® 


— 2 


Prince 


7 16 - 


11 24 


3 


5 49 - 


— 3 


Q. Victoria 


7 22 - 


12 37 


— 4 


5 44 - 




Princess 


7 20 - 


11 44 


— 5 


5 50 - 


13 15 


“ 5 


Q. Victoria 


7 26 - 


12 22 


— 6 


5 45 - 


— 6 


Princess 


7 55 - 


11 55 


— 7 


5 55 - 




— 7 


Q. Victoria 


7 25 - 


12 10 


— 8 






— 8 


Princess • 


7 20 - 


11 40 


— 9 


5 48 - 




— 9 


Prince 


7 28 - 


11 54 


— 10 


5 42 - 




— 10 


Princess 


7 25 - 


12 20 


— 11 


5 65 ~ 




— 1 1 


Prince 


7 18 - 


11 58 


— 12 


5 45 - 


11 41 


— 12 


Q. Victoria 


7 22 - 


12 55 


— 13 


5 44 - 
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DATE. 


N.4ME 

of 

PACKET. 


Hoar of Leaving 
ilie 

River AXcraey. 


1841 : 




II. M. 


June 13 


Prince 


7 14 pan. 


— 14 


Q. Victoria 


7 50 - 


— 15 


Prince 


7 33 - 


— 16 


Q. Victoria 


721- 


— 17 


Princess 


7 26 - 


— 18 


Q. Victoria 


7 35 - 


— 19 


Princess 


7 32 - 


— 20 


Prince 


7 25 - 


— 21 


Princess 


7 42 - 


— 22 


Prince 


7 27 - 


— 33 


Princess 


7 40 - 


— 24 


Prince 


716- 


— 25 


Q. Victoria 


7 20 '- 


— 26 


Prince 


7 21 - 


— 27 


Q. Victoria 


7 20 - 


— 28 


Princess 


7 35 - 


— 29 


Q. Victoria 


7 35 - 


— 30 


Princess 


7 30 - 


July - 1 


Q. Victoria 


7 25 - 


— 2 


Princess 


7 30 - 


— 3 


Prince 


7 24 - 


— 4 


Princess - 


7 30 - 


— 5 


Prince 


721- 


— 6 


Q. Victoria 


8 10 - 


— 7 


Prince 


7 30 - 


— 8 


Q. Victoria 


7 35 - 


— 9 


Prince 


7 17 - 


— 10 


Q. Victoria 


7 35 - 


— 11 


Princess 


7 24 - 


— 12 


Q. Victoria 


7 40 - 


— 13 


Princess 


7 35 - 


— H 


Prince 


7 40 - 


— 15 


Princess 


7 18 - 


— 16 


Prince 


7 18 - 


— J7 


Princess - . 


7 20 - 


— 18 


Prince 


7 25 - 


— 19 


Q. Victoria 


7 35 “ 


— 20 


Prince 


8 14 - 


— 21 


Q. Victoria 


7 35 - 


— 22 


Princess - 


! 7 5t) - 


— 23 


Q. Victoria 


1 7 30 - 


— 24 


Princess 


7 20 - 


— 25 


Q. Victoria 


7 25 - 


— 26 


Princess 


7 15 - 


— 27 


Prince 


7 16 - 


— 28 


Princess - 


7 17 - 


— 29 


Prince 


7 23 - 


~ 30 


Q. Victoria 


7 30 - 


— 31 


Prince 


7 17 - 


Aug. I 


Q. Victoria 


7 25 - 


•— 2 


Prince 


7 16 - 


— 3 


Q. Victoria 


7 25 - 


— 4 


Princess 


7 25 - 


— • 5 


Q. Victoria 


7 15 - 


~ 6 


Princess 


8 0 - 


— 7 


Prince 


7 38 - 


— 8 


Princess 


7 20 - 


— 9 


Prince 


7 33 - 


— 10 


Princess 


7 25 - 


— n 


Prince 


7 24 - 


— 12 


Q. Victoria 


7 10 - 


— 13 


Prince 


7 13 - 


— H 


Q. Victoria 


7 t 5 - 


— 15 


Princess 


7 27 - 


— id 


Q. Victoria 


7 25 - 


— 17 


i-’rincess 


7 35 - 


— 18 


Q. Victoria 


7 17 - 


— 19 


Princess 


7 25 - 


— 20 


Prince 


7 20 - 


— 21 


Princess 


7 15 “ 


— 22 


Prince 


7 32 - 


— 23 


Q. VicCoria 


7 32 - 


— 24 


Prince 


7 16 - 



0 - 43 ' 



Number of Hours 
Oil Passage 
betwjen Liverpoo 
and Kiiigsiown, 


DATE. 


Hour of Leaving 
Kingstown, 


Number of Hours 
on Passage 
between Kingstown 
uu[) Liverpooi. 


H. 


.M. 


1841 : 


H. M. 


H. M. 


12 


21 


June 


H 


5 43 p-m 




13 


28 


— 


15 


5 44 - 


12 23 




24 

48 


— 


16 


5 43 - 


11 .53 




— 


17 


5 43 - 




10 


49 


— 


18 


5 47 ^ 


12 28 


11 


38 


— • 


19 


5 44 - 


14 1 


11 




— 


20 


5 50 - 


12 40 




7 


— 


21 


5 43 “ 


11 50 




23 


— 


22 


5 50 - 


11 15 




4 


— 


23 


5 47 - 


11 5 


11 


48 


— 


24 


5 53 - 


11 2 


12 


9 


•— 


25 


5 47 - 


12 36 


12 


55 


— 


2O 


5 44 - 


11 14 




33 


— 


27 


5 45 - 


11 9 


12 


45 


— 


28 


5 47 - 


11 53 




25 


— 


29 


5 55 - 


11 45 




5 


— 


30 


5 45 - 




12 


40 


July 


1 


5 50 - 


11 50 


12 


4 


— 


2 


5 43 - 


13 9 




45 


— 


3 


5 50 “ 


12 0 


11 


48 




4 


5 49 - 


12 36 




20 


— ■ 


5 




11 4.5 


13 


0 


— 




5 45 - 


i: 40 


12 


48 


— 


7 


5 48 - 


12 10 


13 


2 


— 




5 44 - 


11 3 


13 


10 


— 


9 


5 45 - 


11 40 


12 


46 


— 


10 


5 5 °“ 


10 43 


J 5 


59 


— 


1 1 


5 44 - 


11 21 


23 


26 


— 


12 


5 47 - 


10 31 


14 


43 


— 


13 


5 45 - 


11 35 


11 


47 


— 


14 


5 40 - 


11 25 


11 


15 


— 


1.5 


5 44 ~ 


12 ig 


10 


37 


— 


16 


5 46 - 


IS 51 


n 


15 


— 


17 


s 46 - 


12 .34 


10 


52 


— 


18 


5 55 - 


12 35 


11 




— 


19 


5 43 - 


13 37 






— 


20 


5 AT - 


12 55 






— 


21 


5 44 - 


n 41 


13 


33 


— 


22 


S AT - 


11 23 


13 


49 


— 


23 


6 55 - 


10 20 


14 


13 


— 


24 


5 44 - 


11 6 


12 


25 


— 


25 


5 5T ~ 


10 18 


13 


»3 


— 


2d 


5 47 - 


11 28 


1 1 


55 


— 


27 


5 50 ~ 


10 45 


16 


5 


— 


28 


5 47 - 


11 31 




33 


— 


29 


5 50 - 


12 10 


16 


8 


— 


30 


5 41 - 


13 9 


i€ 


38 


— 


31 


5 45 - 


12 37 


13 


21 


Aug. 


1 


5 45 - 


13 26 


12 


8 


— 


2 


5 - 47 - 


13 3 


11 


53 


— 


3 


5 51 - 


13 54 


12 


37 


— 


4 


5 45 


13 0 


12 


0 


— 


5 


5 49 - 


11 11 


IS 


49 


— 


6 


5 45 - 


12 13 


12 


15 


— 


7 


5 50 - 


0 

to 

0 


13 


15 


— 


8 


5 56 - 


11 2 


12 


10 


— 


9 


5 53 - 


10 27 


15 


27 


— 


10 


6 0 - 


12 25 


11 


55 


— 


11 


5 55 - 


11 5 


15 


16 


— 


12 


5 49 - 


11 19 


12 


33 


— 


13 


5 45 - 


1,3 20 


11 


31 


— 


14 


5 50 - 


12 8 


12 


21 


— 


15 


5 45 - 


13 15 


10 


48 


— 


Id 


5 55 - 


12 45 


12 


40 


— 


17 


5 48 - 


J 4 40 


11 


20 


— 


18 


5 50 - 


12 0 


12 


43 


— 


19 


5 46 - 


13 14 


11 


45 


— 


20 


5 55 - 


10 45 


12 


36 


— . 


21 


5 49 - 


10 56 


12 


5 


— 


22 


5 55 - 


10 40 


14 


0 


— 


23 


5 47 ~ 


10 53 


14 


18 


— 


24 


s 46 - 


11 9 


13 

M ft 


54 
1 2 




25 


5 45 “ 


11 0 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



Appendix, No. 3. 

Hours occupied in 
the Passage be- 
tween Liverpool 
and Kingstown. 



DATE. 


NAME 1 

of 

PACKET. 


rloMt of liCaving 
the I 

River Mersey. 


NumbeT of Hours 
OD Fassiige 
between Liverpool 
and Kingstown. 


DATE. 


Hour of Leaving 
Kingstown, 


Number of Hours 
on Passage 
lelween Kingstown 
and Liverpool. 


1841 : 




U. M. 


n. M. 


1841 : 


H. M. 




Aug. 25 


Q. Victoria 


7 2op.in. 


12 50 


Aug. 26 


5 45 p.m. 




— 26 


Prince 


7 12 - 


11 39 


— 37 


5 47 - 




— 27 


Q. Victoria 


7 12 - 


12 34 


28 


5 46 - 




— 28 


Princess 


7 20 - 


11 5 


— 29 


5 55 


12 0 


— 29 


Q. Victoria 


7 16 - 


12 49 


— 30 


5 45 - 


13 15 


— 30 


Princess 


7 20 - 


11 25 


-* 31 


5 50 - 


12 10 


— 31 


Prince 


7 53 - 


11 40 


Sept. 1 


5 44 - 


12 33 


Sept. 1 


Princess - 


7 22 - 


12 4 


— 2 


5 50 - 


12 S 


— 2 


Prince 


7 25 - 


12 5 


— 3 


5 47 - 




— 3 


Princess - 


7 26 - 


12 34 


— 4 


5 50 - 




— 4 


Prince 


7 25 - 


12 44 


— 5 


5 45 “ 


U 58 


— 5 


Q. Victoria 


7 20 - 


12 45 


— 6 


5 55 - 




_ 6 


Prince 


7 15 - 


12 15 


— 7 


5 45 - 


10 47 


— 7 


Q. Victoria 


7 25 - 


14 25 


— 8 


5 55 - 




— 8 


Princess 


7 25 - 


12 3 


~ 9 


5 50 - 


U 4 


— 9 


Q. Victoria 


7 20 - 


13 57 


— 10 


5 50 - 




— 10 


Princess 


7 15 - 


11 45 


— 11 


5 46 - 


U 58 


— 11 


Q. Victoria 


7 10 ~ 


11 10 


— 13 


5 35 - 


13 20 


— 12 


Princess 


7 ^5 - 


10 40 


~ 13 


5 52 - 




~ 13 


Prince 


7 16 - 


11 57 


— 14 


5 4+ - 




— 14 


Princess 


7 25 - 


11 5 


— 15 


5 35 - 


14 0 


— 15 


Q. Victoria 


7 35 - 


12 5 


— 16 


5 47 - 




— . i6 


Princess 


7 25 - 


1 1 40 


— 17 


5 33 - 




— 17 


Prince 


7 20 - 


12 8 


— 18 


5 47 - 




_ 18 


Q. Victoria 


7 28 - 


11 59 


— 19 


5 40 - 


12 48 


— 19 


Prince 


7 20 - 


11 53 


— 20 


5 4^1 - 




20 


Q. Victoria 


7 15 - 


13 0 


— 211 


5 38 - 




— 21 


Princess - 


1 7 25 •- 


11 45 


— 22 


5 50 - 




— 22 


Q. Victoria 


7 20 - 


13 20 


— 23 


5 35 - 


12 SO 


— 23 1 


Princess 


1 7 11 - 


12 19 


— 24 


5 52 - 


11 33 


— 34 


Prince 


7 i6 - 


U 24 


— 25 


6 49 - 


11 51 


— 25 


Princess - 


7 17 - 


11 3 


— 26 


5 55 - 


12 25 




Prince 


7 30 - 


11 7 


— 27 


5 45 - 




— 27 


Princess - 


7 25 - 


11 55 


— 28 


5‘ 55 - 




— 28 


Prince 


7 27 - 


11 33 


— 29 


5 46 - 


12 34 


>_ 29 


Q. Victoria 


7 22 - 


13 38 


— 30 


5 35 - 


14 0 


— 30 


Prince 


7 16 - 


12 19 


Oct. 1 


6 47 - 


12 35 


Oct. 1 


Q. Victoria 


7 23 - 


12 12 


2 


5 30 - 


15 27 


— 2 


Princess - 


7 20 - 


10 50 


— 3 


5 55 - 


12 0 


~ 3 


Q. Victoria 


7 15 - 


12 15 


— 4 


5 35 - 


17 0 


— 4 


Princess 


7 20 - 


11 50 


— 5 


5 55 - 


12 20 


— 6 


Q. Victoria 


7 37 - 


12 33 


_ 6 


5 32 - ; 


12 12 


— 6 


Princess - 


7 20 - 


12 to 


— 7 


5 50 - 


11 5 


— 7 


Prince 


7 24 - 


J4 8 


— 8 




11 15 


-. 8 


Princess 


7 30 - 


14 20 


— 9 


5 55 - 


11 15 


— 9 


Prince 


7 12 - 


13 10 


— 10 


5 44 - 


11 56 


— 10 


Q. Victoria 


7 30 - 


13 43 


— 11 


5 30 - 


13 7 


— n 


Prince 


7 15 - 


11 50 


— 12 


5 45 - 


13 15 


— 12 


Q. Victoria 


7 25 - 


15 44 


— 13 


5 30 - 


13 35 


— 13 


Prince 


7 32 - 


16 13 


— 14 


5 45 - 


14 10 


— 14 


Q. Victoria 


7 33 - 


18 52 


— 15 


5 30 - 


14 45 


— 15 


Princess - 


7 45 - 


H 15 


— iG 




11 45 


— 16 


Q. Victoria 


8 10 ~ 


15 40 


— 17 




16 40 




Princess 


8 15 a.m. 


12 45 


— 18 


9 35 - 


13 15 


1 

— 19 


Prince 
Princess - 


7 32 p.m. 
7 40 - 


12 43 
16 0 


— 19 

— 20 


5 46 - 
5 55 - 


10 54 
10 50 


— 20 


Prince 


11 10 - 


17 17 


— 21 


6 16 - 


11 12 


— 21 


Princess 


7 30 - 


13 0 


— . 22 


5 55 - 


12 45 


— 22 


Prince 


7 27 - 


13 3 






11 40 


— 23 


Q. Victoria 


7 15 - 


13 8 


— 24 


5 42 - 


12 17 


— 24 


Prince 


7 2;-; - 


12 24 






15 7 


— 25 


Q.. Victoria 


7 19 -- 


12 29 


— 26 


5 50 - 


16 18 




Princess - 


7 25 - 


11 10 




6 0 - 


14 15 


— 27 


Q. Victoria 


7 47 - 


13 13 


— 28 


5 50 - 


14 28 


— 28 


Princess 


7 20 - 


11 10 






13 40 


— 89 


Q. Victoria 


7 20 - 


11 42 


— 30 


5 46 - 


14 2 


— 30 


Princess 


7 35 - 


11 10 




5 65 - 


12 15 


— 31 


Prince 


7 18 - 


12 58 


Nov. 1 


5 51 - 


12 34 


Nov. 1 


Princess 


7 25 - 


] 1 40 


— 2 




12 36 


— 2 


Prince 


7 30 - 


12 33 


— 3 




12 24 


— 3 


Q. Victoria 


7 27 - 


12 31 


— 4 


5 44 - 


12 iG 
10 46 


— 4 


Prince 


7 30 - 


12 12 


— 6 


5 6® - 
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DATE. 


NAME 

of 

PACKET. 


Hour of Leaving 
the 

River Mersey. 


Number 0/ Hours 
on Passage 
between Liverpool 
and Kingstown. 


DATE. 


Jour of Leaving 

b 

Kingstown. 






H. 


M. 




H. 


M. 


1841 




H. 


M. 




Nov. 5 


Q. Victoria 


7 


30 p.m. 


13 


28 


Nov. 


6 


5 


52 p.m. 


- 6 


Prince 


7 


1.3 


- 


13 


34 







5 


48 


_ 


— 7 


Q. Victoria 


7 


l8 


- 


14 


8 


— 


8 


5 


47 


_ 


_ 8 


Princess 


7 


22 


- 


11 


43 







5 


55 


_ 




Q. Victoria 


7 


17 


- 


16 


27 





10 


5 


52 




_ 10 


Princess 




22 


- 


11 


38 


— 


11 


5 


.50 




^ 11 


Prince 




24 


- 


11 


34 


— 


12 


5 


46 




— 12 


Princess 




0 


- 


19 


30 




13 




55 


_ 


- 13 


Prince 


7 


40 


- 


11 


54 





H 


5 


4S 




— 14 


Princess 


8 


5 


- 


12 


25 





15 


5 


55 


- 


— 15 


Prince 


7 


50 


- 


12 


23 





Id 


5 


54 


_ 


_ 16 


U. Victoria 


7 


25 


- 


12 


25 





17 


5 


60 


_ 


- 17 


Prince 


7 


40 


- 


11 


50 





18 


5 


50 


_ 


_ 18 


Q. Victoria 


8 


0 


- 


12 


44 





19 


5 


52 




— 19 


Princess 


7 


40 


- 


11 


55 





20 


5 


52 


_ 


— 20 


Prince 


7 


48 


- 


15 


19 





21 


5 


45 


_ 


— 21 


Princess - 


7 


25 


- 


13 


0 





22 


5 


50 




— 22 


Q. Victoria 


7 


2d 


- 


17 


2 




23 


5 


48 


_ 


- 23 


Princess 


7 


20 


- 


17 


30 


— 


24 


5 


50 




— 24 


Prince 


7 


12 


- 


13 


53 


— 


2.5 


5 


47 


- 


— 25 


Princess 


7 


25 


— 


11 


25 


_ 


2d 


5 


55 


_ 


— 26 


Prince 


7 


15 


_ 


11 


40 


_ 


27 


5 


52 


- 


- 27 


Q. Victoria 


7 


20 


- 


11 


55 





28 


5 


50 


_ 


- 28 


Prince 


7 


20 


- 


13 


13 





29 


5 


42 


_ 


- 29 


Q. Victoria 


7 


25 


_ 


12 


20 


— 


30 


5 


55 


- 


— 30 


Prince 


7 


32 




14 


57 


Dec. 


1 


5 


4d 




Dec. 1 


Q. Victoria 


7 


2(.> 


_ 


12 


15 





2 


5 


.50 


_ 


— 2 


Princess 


7 


aS 


- 


13 


0 


— 


3 


5 


48 


- 


- 3 


Q. Victoria 


8 


28 


- 


14 


47 




4 


5 


,50 


- 


- 4 


Princess 


11 


50 


■- 


16 


26 





5 


5 


.58 


_ 


- 5 


Prince 


7 


21 


- 


14 


55 





d 


5 


48 


_ 


— 6 


Princess 


7 


22 


- 


14 


53 





7 


5 


50 


- 


- 7 


Prince 


7 


55 


- 


15 


31 


— 


8 


5 


50 


_ 


- 8 


Princess 


7 


45 


- 


15 


5 


— 


9 


5 


52 


_ 


- 9 


Prince 


7 


35 


- 


15 


48 


— 


10 


5 


49 


- 


— 10 


y. Victoria 


8 


4.3 


_ 


19 


41 


_ 


11 


5 


55 


- 


— 11 


Prince • 


7 


48 


- 


15 


8 


— 


12 


5 


53 


- 


— 12 


Q. Victoria 


7 


30 


- 


15 


37 





13 


6 


51 


- 


— 13 


Princess 


7 


.50 


_ 


iG 


30 


— 


14 


5 


50 


- 


- 14 


Q. Victoria 


7 


38 


_ 


iG 


58 


— 


15 


5 


50 


- 


— 15 


Princess 


7 


42 


- 


17 


23 


— 


iG 


5 


50 


- 


— 16 


y. Victoria 


7 


42 


- 


15 


8 


— 


17 


5 


50 


- 


- 17 


Princess 


7 


35 


— 


13 


10 





lb 


G 


20 


_ 


— 18 


Prince 


7 


20 


- 


12 


4 





19 


5 


45 


_ 


- 19 


Princess - 


7 


35 


- 


11 


55 


— 


20 


5 


50 


- 


— 20 


Prince 


7 


32 


- 


12 


29 


— 


21 


5 


50 


- 


— 21 


Q. Victoria 


8 


14 


— 


14 


26 


— 


22 


5 


57 


- 


— 23 


Prince 


7 


5ti 




13 


22 


— 


23 


5 


46 


- 


- 23 


y. Victoria 


7 


42 




15 


30 


— 


24 


5 


51 


- 


- 24 


Prince 


7 


33 




15 


32 


— 


25 


5 


47 


- 


- 25 


Q. Victoria 


7 


n 




13 


20 


— 


2G 


G 


d 


- 


— 26 


Princess 


7 


30 


- 


12 


0 


— 


27 




55 


- 


— 27 


Q. Victoria 


7 


24 


_ 


12 


42 


— 


28 




47 


_ 


— 28 


Princess 


7 


3.5 


- 


11 


35 


— 


•29 


5 


55 


- 


— 29 


Prince 


7 


30 


- 


12 


0 


— 


30 


5 


50 


- 


- 30 


Princess 


7 


39 




11 


51 


— 31 

1842: 


5 


50 




— 31 


Prince 


7 


50 


- 


12 


13 


Jan. 


1 


5 


47 


- 


1842: 
























Jan. 1 


Princess 


7 


50 


_ 


12 


20 





2 


5 


50 


_ 


— 2 


Prince 


7 


26 


_ 


12 


17 





3 


5 


46 


- 


— 3 


Q. Victoria 


7 


28 


_ 


12 


38 


— 


4 


5 


47 


- 


— 4 


Prince 


7 


41 


- 


12 


10 


— 


5 




49 


- 


5 


y. Victoria 


7 


12 


- 


11 


52 


— 


d 


5 


40 


- 


— 6 


Princess 


7 


30 


_ 


10 


45 


— 


7 




47 


- 


— 7 


y. Victoria 


7 


10 


_ 


11 


48 


— 


8 


5 


49 


- 


— 8 


Princess 


7 


20 


- 


11 


14 


— 


9 


5 


50 


- 


— 9 


y. Victoria 


8 


2 




11 


54 


— 


10 


5 


45 


- 


— 10 


Princess 


7 


30 


_ 


11 


35 


— 


1 


.5 


60 


- 


— 11 


Prince 


7 


45 


- 


11 


42 


— 


12 


d 


0 


- 


— 12 
0-43- 


Princess 


7 


20 




1 13 36 

MM3 




13 


5 


50 





Number of Hoars 
on Passage 



H. M. 

11 38 
11 22 

13 2 

12 5 
12 53 

12 35 

14 14 

13 55 

14 12 

12 45 

12 G 

13 49 
11 50 

n 38 

10 45 
n 25 

11 15 

12 3 

11 55 

14 i 3 

13 20 

12 45 

13 50 

14 28 

14 50 

13 34 
16 57 



11 52 
11 17 



15 29 

11 55 

12 30 

n 50 
12 10 
11 25 
11 49 
n 10 
11 6 

11 24 
n 25 

12 12 
12 13 

12 49 

13 5 

14 11 

15 15 

13 33 

30 



n 



12 22 
11 43 



12 58 

12 25 
14 36 

14 30 

15 30 

13 20 



Appendix, No. 3. 

Hours occupied in 
the Passage be- 
tween Liverpool 
and Kingstown. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



Appendix, No. 3. 

Hi>urs occupied in DATE, 
the Passage be- 


NAME 

of 

PACKET. 


Hour of Leaving 
the 

River Mersey. 


Nuiulier Ilf Hours 
on Pussiige 
between Liverpool 
and Kingsiown. 


DATE. 


Hour of Leaving 
Kingstown. 


Number of Hours 
on Passage 
between Kiu^r^iowD 
and Liveipoul, 


anU Kingstuwn. 

iSa 2; 
Jan. 13 


Prince 


H. M. 

8 0 p. m. 


H. M. 

11 57 


1842 : 
January 14 


P. M. 

6 53 p.m. 


H. M. 

12 7 


— 14 


Q. Victoria 


7 27 - 


13 50 


— 15 




13 3 


— 15 


Prince 


7 41 - 


13 33 


— 16 


5 52 - 




— j6 


Q. Victoria 


7 4.5 - 


17 33 


— 17 


5 48 - 


11 40 


— 17 


Prince 


7 30 - 


12 33 


— 18 


5 50 - 


10 57 


— 18 


Q. Victoria 


10 30 - 


12 52 


— 19 


5 47 - 


11 40 




Princess - 


7 20 - 


12 20 


— 20 


5 .50 - 


11 25 


— 20 


Q. Vicioria 


7 17 - 


13 16 


— 2 1 


5 47 “ 


12 23 


— 21 


Fiincess • 


7 20 - 


1.3 25 


— 22 


5 55 - 


11 60 


— 22 


Prince 


7 20 - 


16 52 


— 23 


5 47 -- 


12 3 


• 23 

— 24 


Princess 

Prince 


7 25 - 
7 9 - 


10 40 
14 2 


— 24 

— 25 


5 55 - 
5 49 - 


12 45 
12 51 


— 25 


Princess - 


7 35 - 


13 50 


— 26 


5 57 “ 


14 33 


— 


Prince 
Q. Victoria 


6 40 a.m. 

7 25 p.m. 


17 12 
14 38 


— 2S| 


0 14 a.m. 
5 55 p- m- 


10 46 

11 55 


~ 28 


Prince 


7 47 - 


14 23 


— 29 


5 53 - 


11 59 


— 29 


Q. Victoria 


7 3S - 


13 47 


— 30 


5 55 - 


12 5 


— - 30 


Princess 


S 7 - 


12 25 


— 31 


5 47 - 


10 48 


— 31 


Q. Victoria 


9 <3 - 


13 5 


Feb. i 


5 46 - 


11 7 


Feb. 1 


Princess - 


! 7 36 - 


13 0 


— 2 


5 48 - 


10 51 


— 2 ' 


Q. Victoria 


: 7 02 - : 


12 49 


— 3 


6 47 - 


11 48 


— 3 


Princess - 


7 27 - 


11 57 


— 4 


5 47 - 


14 19 


— 4 


Prince 


7 10 - 


11 32 


— 5 


5 49 - 


12 19 




Princess - 


7 30 - 


11 20 


— 6 


5 62 - 


13 8 


. — 6 


Prince 


7 15 - 


11 35 


— 7 


5 47 - 


12 53 


— 7 


Q. Victoria 


7 20 - 


11 46 


— 8 


5 46 - 


13 44 


— 8 


Prince 


7 30 - 


11 35 


— 9 


5 50 - 


12 40 


— 9 


Q. Victoria 


7 30 - 


12 41 


— 10 


5 52 - 


14 52 


— 10 


Prince 


7 25 - 


15 31 


— n 


5 50 - 


12 20 


— 11 


Q. Victoria 


7 35 - 


14 46 


— 12 


5 52 - 


12 40 


— 12 


Princess - 


7 43 - 


14 7 


— 13 


5 50 - 


11 35 


— 13 


Q. Victoria 


7 37 - 


15 28 


— 14 


5 47 - 


12 38 


— 14 


Princess - 


7 25 - 


14 16 


— 15 


s 50 - 


10 35 




Prince 


7 54 - 


12 11 


~ 16 


5 47 - 


11 13 


— 16 


Princess 


7 37 - 


u 33 


— 17 


5 55 - 


11 5 


— 17 


Prince 


7 19 - 


12 3G 


— 18 


5 43 - 


11 2 


— 18 


Princess - 


7 40 - 


12 0 


— 19 


5 50 - 


11 25 




Prince 


7 20 - 


12 49 


— 20 


5 49 - 


11 18 


— 20 


Q. Victoria 


7 15 “ 


12 58 


— 21 


5 46 - 


12 14 


— 21 


Prince 


7 20 - 


u 38 


— 22 


5 53 - 


12 22 


— 22 


Q. V ictoria 


7 14 - 


12 35 


— 23 


5 51 - 


13 9 


— 23 


Princess 


7 15 - 


11 35 


— 24 


5 57 - 


13 23 


— 24 


Q. Victoria 


7 29 _ 


12 22 


— 25 


6 23 - 


13 53 


— 25 


Princess - 


7 25 - 


13 30 


— 26 


5 53 - 


11 52 


— 26 


Q. Victoria 


7 33 - 


16 1 


— 27 


5 42 - 


12 43 


— 27 


Princess 


7 25 - 


17 30 


— 28 


5 50 “ 


12 55 


— 28 


R, Adelaide 


8 55 - 


15 52 


March 1 


5 54 - 


10 58 



Remarks . — During the period of this Return, the Mails and Passengers have not been conveyed 
by tender to or from the steamer outside the bar of the Mersey. 

On tlie lolb March 1841, no Contract Mail left the Mersey, In consequence of a thick fog, which 
detained the “ Prince “ until 4 a. m., the following day. 

On the 17th October 1841, no Contract Mail left the Mersey, in consequence of a severe gale at 
■W.N.W., which detained the “Princess” until 8 h. ijcu. a. m. the following day. 

On the o6tli January 1842, no Contract Mail left the Mersey, in consequence of hard gales at 
N.W., which detained the “Prince” until 6h. 40 m. a.m., the following day ; this delay jiavi^ 
caused Her Majesty's packet “Medina” to bring away the Prince's proper return ma' 
Kingstown, on the 27th January, there being no contract departure from thence on that day. 

This line of packets do not take mails or passengers from Birkenhead, but from 
Liverpool: when the tide will admit of it they come alongside the pier; at other tunes i e 
and passengers are conveyed to the packet by small boats, at the expense of the contractor. 

Thomas Bevis, Coram^ 
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SELECT COMMITl’EE ON POST-OFFICE COMMUNICATION. 



Appendix, No. 4 . 



A RETUKN of the Number of Passenoers by the Contract Steam Packets, 
in the Year 1841. 

The Admiralty have no means of furnishing this information. 



Appendix, No. 5 . 



A RETURN showing the Number of Mail Steam Packets on the Partpatrick and Donaghadee 
Stations, the Expenses incurred in Building, and Outfit, and Repairs of the Vessels, and the 
Expenses of the Establishments, and the Total Disbursements, and the Receipts and Passages, 
&c. and the Totals of each Charge, from the jst January 1841 to the 1st January 1842 ; prepared 
pursuant to an Order from the Select Committee' on Post-Office Communication with Ireland, 
dated the nth iustont. 



Two Vessels Employed. 

Expenses incurred in the building, and outfit, and repairs of the vessels 
Expenses of coals supplied to the vessels 

Ditto of the establishments afloat and on shore, &c. - - - - 



£. d. 

2,155 - - 

726 - - 

2,855 5 5 



5,736 5 5 



Amount received on account of passage-money, freight, &c. - - - -£.1,032.18. g. 



Admiralty, Somerset House 
17 May 184a. 



■) 



J. T. -ariggs. 



Appendix, No. 6 . 



REPORT of an Experimental Trip made by the Princess Royal Steamer from KingstoTvn to 
Solyhead, and from Holyhead to KingsU/mn, on 20th June 1842. 



Dublin, 20 June 1842. 

WE, the undersigned, were passengers on board the Princess Royal steamer, Capt. M‘ Arthur, on 
her experimental trip from Kingstown to Holyhead, and back to Kingstown this dav. The vessel 
started from Kingstown 15 minutes past eight o’clock p. m., and arrived at Holyhead in four hours 
42 minutes ; left Holyliead 34 minutes past one o’clock, and arrived at Kingstown in four hours 
28 minutes. 



(signed) Alex. Blunro, Colonel Royal Artillery. 
Philip Crampton, Surgeon-general. 

Wm. Cockburn, Captain H. M. S. 

George Roe, Alderman. 

John Campbell, Jun. 

Joseph Boyce, Alderman. 

T. Digges La Touche. 

Robert Jones. 

R. W. Gason, High Sheriff Co. Tipperary. 
Robert Williams. 

Arthur Williams, 10th Hussars. 

William E. Handcock. 

George Maconchy. 

, William Atkinson, D. L. County Mayo. 
James W. Boyce. 

Thomas Byrne. 

Robert Loveley, Jun. 



Thomas M‘Nally. 
James Hoey. 
Robt. Colgan. 

T. F. Card. 

H. Reid. 

John Chambers. 
W. D. Handcock. 
T. J. Byrne. 

E. Chambers. 

M. F. Wefabe. 
John Hostager. 
John Sloddon. 
Robert Warren. 
Francis Gardiner. 
Thomas Hodges. 
Matthew Rice. 
John Elliott. 



W. J3. — Sir Philip Crampton and Colonel Munro disembarked at Holy'head, the other passen- 
gers returned in the Princess Royal to Kingstown. The original signatures are in possession of 
b»r Edward Borough. .re so p 



043. 
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Appendi.v, No. 5. 

Mail Steam Packets 
on the Donaghndee 
and Portpatrick 
Stauons. 



Appendix, No. 6. 

Report of an Ex- 
perimental Trip 
from Kingstown 
to Holyhead and 
back. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



Appendix, No. 6. 

Report of an Ex- 
perimental Trip 
from Kingfitown 
to Holyhead and 
back. 



Jouhkal kept on board the Princess Royal Steam Ship from Kingstonn to Solyhead and back 
on 20th June 1842, by Jame$ Smail, Lieutenant R. N. 



B. 


B. 


P. 


WIND. 


■weather. 


RATE 

OF 

ENGINE. 


COURSE. 


REMABSS. 


g 


12 




s. s. w. 


Mod. & cloudy 


16 


E. S. E. 


A.M. At 8. 6. proceeded from 


in 1 














wooden jetty, at 8. 11. passed nier 
















head; 8.49.passedKishheht-siuD. 


11 


12 


4 






17 J 




at 10. 45. made HolvbeafT Modti. 


12 


12 


4 


- - 


- ■ - 


17| 




tain S. E. by E. 


1 


12 


4 


s.s.w. 


Mod. and fine. 


171 


E. S.E. 


p- M, At 0.52. arrived at Holy- 




12 













head; at 1. 34. proceeded for 


“ 














Kingstown ; at 5. 29. passed Kish 


3 


12 


4 


- 


. 


— 




light-ship; at 6. 3. passed nier 
















head. Time taken from pier 
















head to pier head : To Holyhead 


a 


12 


6 


. 


- 


— 




4h. 4 1 m. ; to Kingstown 4 h. 29 m. 
















I have to observe the tide was 
















acainst the vessel both wavs, and 
















retarded her at least a quarter of 
















an hour going, and about 10 mi« 
















nutes returning. 



(signed) James Smail, 

Lieutenant R. N. 



Appendix, No. 7. 



ABSTRACT of a RETURN from the General Post Oefice, showing the Arrival and Departure of the Bristol 
and Carmarthen Mail at the Aunt Ferry, in the Year 1841; specifying on each day whether the Mail was forwarded 
across by an Open Boat or in the Steamer; also a similar Return for the Up-IMail from Carmarthen to Bristol, 



DOWN MAIL. 







STEAM EE. 




SAILING BOAT. 




OPEN 


BOAT. 




1841 . 


Number 

of 


Time 


on the Passage. 


Numbei 


Time on the Passage. 


Niim ber 
of 


Tim 


on tbePassage. 


. 


Average. 


Minimam, 


Maximum 


Passages. 


Average. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Average. 


MininuiD. 


MalimoDu 






win. 


mm. 


hn. min. 




miv. 


mir,. 


hv, min. 




min. 


min. 


km min. 


January - 


22 


40 


22 


0 52 


4 


45 


45 


0 51 


5 


39 J 


27 


0 51 
0 42 


February - 


18 


45 


17 


1 43 


7 


46 1 


30 


1 27 


2 


39 i 


37 


March 


20 


40 


17 


1 37 


7 


37 


27 


0 44 


4 


37 


33 


i> 49 


April 


25 


37 } 


24 


0 52 


5 


36 


32 


0 45 


— 


— 


37 


0 57 


May 


22 


36 


22 


1 2 


7 


39 


33 


0 57 


2 


47 


June 


24 


36 d 


25 


0 52 


5 


42 


32 


0 48 


— 


— 


■ 




July 


24 


34 j 


22 


0 59 


6 


39 


35 


0 47 


1 


42 






August - 


30 


38 


27 


0 52 


1 


55 







— 


— 






September 


27 


33 


19 


0 52 


2 


31 


30 


0 32 


1 


31 






October - 


23 


39 


27- 


1 2 






21 


0 37 


4 


46 






November 


28 


385 


H 


0 52 


2 


40 


33 


0 47 


— 


— 






December 


25 


43 


32 


0 55 


5 


47 


42 


0 50 


— ' 












288 


Aver. 38 J 


from 17 


to 1 43 


55 


Aver. 37 


from 21 


to 1 27 


19 


Aver. 41 


from 27 
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U P M A I L. 





STEAMER. 


SAILING BOAT. 




OPEN 


BOAT. 




1841. 


Number 


Time 


on tlie Passage. 


Number 


Time 


! on Che Passage. 


. Number] 


Time 


on tlie Passage. 






























Passages. 


Average, j 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Passages. 


Average. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 1 


Passages.j 




Minimum. 


Maximum. 






fisin. 


min . 


Iirs . min . 




min . 


min. 


Art. miu. ' 




min. 




hr, 


January - 


15 


38 


04 


0 58 


10 


36 


26 


1 19 ' 


6 


32 


20 


0 39 


February - 


1 1 


44 i 


26 


0 46 


12 


53 


21 


1 22 1 


4 


38* 


35 


: 0 40 


March - 


14 


36 


26 


0 65 


8 


31 i 


23 


0 44 i 


g 


43 i 


26 


1 57 


April 


20 


32 i 


26 


1 14 


4 


26 1 


2G 


0 34 i 


6 


30 


22 


0 36 


May 


14 


35 i 


29 


0 54 


14 • , 


364 


29 


5 39 1 


3 


30 i 


30 i 


0 33 


June 


18 


35 1 


1 26 


0 39 


10 


27 


14 


0 34 


1 


30 


— 


— 


July - 


19 


30J 


24 


0 39 


12 


32 


25 


0 38 


— 


— 


— 


— 


August - 


20 


33 i 


29 


0 51 


11 


33 i 


30 


0 44 . 


— 


— 


— 


— 


September 


21 


35 h 


29 


0 38 


6 


30 


- 


- 


3 


31 i 


30 


0 34 


October - 


16 


33 


30 


0 44 


14 


32 


26 


0 47 


1 


34 








November 


18 


34 i 


30 


0 45 


3 


42 


34 


0 46 


9 


36 i 


30 


0 50 


December 


59 


36 a 


30 


0 50 


7 


33 


30 


0 45 


4 


43 


30 


1 2 




m 


Aver. 34| 


from 24 


to 1 14 


lU 


Aver. 34 


from 14 


w 1 39 


46 


Aver. 35 


from 22 


to 1 57 



N.B . — The Time occupied on the Passage is calculated from the Arrival of the Mail on one side to its Departure from 
the other side of the Severn. 



Appendix, No. 8. 



(IRELAND.) — A RETURN of the Hour at which the Scotch Mail has been received at the Belfast Post Office, 
each Day since the 1st day of January 1841 ; and the Number of Days, specifying them, on which the Londonderry 
Mail has left Belfast without the Scotch Mail. 



DATE. 


Hour of Arrival 
at Belfast. 


DATE. 


Hour of Arrival 
at Belfast. 


DATE. 


Hour of Arrival 
at Belfast. 


DATE. 


Hour of Arrival 
at Belfast. 


1841 




H. 


ai. 




1841 s 




H. 


M. 


1841 : 




H. 


M. 


1841 : 




H. M. 


January 


- 1 

2 


12 


23 p.m. 
1.4 - 


January 31 


11 


55 a-m- 


JIarch 


2 


1 

12 


i3P-m. 

50 ^ 


March 


31 


1 0 p.m. 


— 


3 


12 


55 


- 


February 


1 


1 


0 p.m. 


— 


3 


12 


25 ~ 


.^pril 


1 


12 :8 - 


— 


4 


X 


23 


— 


— 


2 


11 


40 a.m. 


— 


4 


n 


40 - 


— 


2 


12 58 - 


— 


a 


1 


0 


- 


_ 


3 


1 


38 p.m. 


— 


.5 


12 


40 - 


— 


3 


11 45 a.m. 


— 


6 


1 


14 


- 


— 


4 


12 


0 noou 


— 


b 


12 


15 - 


— 


4 


J2 55 p.m. 


— 


7 


1 


33 


- 


— 


5 


11 


45 a.tn. 


— 


7 


1 




— 


5 


11 25 a.m. 


' — 


8 


2 


0 


— 


— 


b 


12 


10 p.m. 


— 


, 8 


12 


30 - 


— 




12 23 p.m. 


— 


9 


1 


8 


- 


— 


7 


12 


55 ' 


— 


9 


12 


8 - 


— 


7 


11 43 a.m. 


— 


10 


1 


50 


- 


— 


8 


1 


28 - 


— 


10 


11 


40 - 


— 




1 11 p.m. 


— 


• 11 


2 


13 


_ 


— 


9 


12 


0 noon 


— 


11 


11 


55 ~ 


— 


9 


11 i3a.m 


— 


12 


1 


30 


- 


— 


10 


1 


18 p.m. 


— 


12 


11 


40 a.m. 


— 


10 


n 18 - 


— 


13 


2 


10 


- 


— 


u 


12 


33 - 


— 


13 


!l 


40 - 


— 


11 


11 3 - 


— 


14 


1 


0 


- 


— 


12 


1 


33 - 


— 


J4 


12 


15 p.m. 


— 


12 


11 3 - 


— 


15 


1 


0 


- 


— 


13 


1 


25 - 


— 


15 


12 


18 - 


— 


33 


n 13 - 


— 


i5 


2 


0 


— 




14 


12 


33 - 


— 


lb 


11 


38 a.m. 


— 


14 


u 38 - 


— 


‘ 17 


2 


15 


- 


— 


15 


1 


3 - 


— 


17 


12 


25 p.m. 


— 


55 


11 48 - 


— 


18 


1 


0 


- 


— 


lb 


1 


33 - 


— 


18 


11 


45 a.m. 


— 


i6 


u 33 - 


— 


19 


12 


25 


- 


— 


57 


12 


30 - 


— 


19 


1 


33 P-m- 


— 


57 




— 


20 


1 


30 


— 


— . * 


i8 


2 


45 - 


— 


20 


12 


23 - 


— 




12 30 p.m. 


— 


21 


12 


53 


- 


— 


19 


12 


55 - 


— 


21 


1 


23 - 


— 


»9 


12 33 - 


— 


* 22 


2 


38 


_ 


— 


20 


1 


0 - 


— 


22 


12 


15 “ 


— 


•20 


11 33 a.m. 


— 


* 23 


2 




_ 





21 


12 


20 - 


— 


S3 


1 


30 - 


— 


2t 


12 5 p.m. 


— 


* 24 


2 


12 


- 


— 


22 


1 


36 - 


— 


24 


1 


28 - 


— 


22 


10 53 a.m. 


— 


26 


1 


45 


- 


— 


23 


I 


45 - 


— 


25 


1 


28 - 


— 


23 




— 


*2b 


2 


33 


- 


— 


24 


12 


35 ' 


— 


26 


11 


33 


— 


24 


1 1 1 1 - 


— 


27 


12 


58 







35 


12 


10 — 





27 


12 


10 p.m. 


— 


25 


11 18 ~ 


— 


28 


I 


38 




— 


2b 


12 


40 - 


— 


28 


II 


58 a.m. 


— 


2b 


12 28 p.m. 


— 


29 


12 


15 


- 


— 


27 


12 


18 - 


— 


29 


1 1 


sg - 


— 


27 


12 48 - 




30 


12 


onoon 


” 


28 


12 


38 - 




30 


rz 


55P-in. 






11 30 a.m. 

{continued) 
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U53a.m.W ^ 

2 5 P-in- _ o 



n 23 a.m. ijepternberaa 
1 48 p.m. — 23 

11 35 a.m. — 24 

U 3.5 - — 25 

12 8 p.m. — 2(3 

10 52 a.m. — 27 

10 45 - — 2S 

11 23 - — 29 : 

10 18 — — 30 

10 58 - October x 

^ ^ 3 __ 2 

” - - o 

loss - _ I 

48 - 5 

10 43 - _ 6 

10 20 - 



10 58 a.m. 
1X3“ 



1841 ; 

December 4 



11 55 - 

12 8p.m, 
12 onoon 
1 1 18 a.m. 

10 53 - 

11 3 “ 

11 13 - 

n 23 - 
11 28 - 

XX 50 - 

11 25 - 
1 up.ra. 
1 26 “ 
xo 58 a.m. 
IX 4.3 - 
1 38 p.m. 
1 21 - 

3 25 - 
20- 



23 ' 

24 

— 25 

— 26 
27 

— 28 

— 29 

— 30 

— 31 

Noveaiber 1 



12 58 - 
3 14 “ 
12 onoon 
12 3 p.m. 
1218 - 
xo 53 a.m. 
XX 51 - 



11 3 - 
11 33 - 
11 53 - 
11 48 - 
2 43 p.m. 
u 13 a.m. 

10 48 - 

11 3 - 

10 48 - 

11 13 - 

X 2 15 - 

n 8 - 



— , 26 

— 27 

_ 28 

— 29 

— 30 

December 1 



I 20 p.m. 

1 1 58 a.m. 

12 q 8 p.m. 
i 10 - 

12 58 - 

11 48 a.m. 

12 38 p.m. 
12 23 - 
12 28 - 
IX 3 a.m. 

11 20 - 
1118 - 
It 55 ' 

1 2 o noon 

II 10 a.m. 

XX 45 “ 

12 5 p.m. 

X 53 - 
1 33 - 
11 40 a.m. 
1110 - 
XI 41 - 

II 25 - 
11 48 - 
1128 - 
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DATE. 


Hour of Arrival 
at Beifiut. 


DATE. 


Hour of Arrival 
at Belfast. 


DATE. 


Hour of Arrival 
at Belfast. 


DATE. 


1842; 


H. M. 


1842 : 


H. M. 


1842 : 


H. M. 


1842 : 


February 14 


12 25p.m. 


March 1 1 


12 30p,m. 


April - 5 


10 55 a.m. 




— 15 


1 55 - 


— 12 


12 50 - 


6 


11 20 - 




— 16 




13 


12 35 - 


— 7 


no- 




— 17 


12 25 - 


— 14 


11 30 a.m. 


8 


10 50 - 






1 1 50 a.m. 


35 


11 25 - 








— 19 


12 30 p.m. 


— ifi 


1 1 ,36 - 


10 






— 20 


1 33 - 


17 


1 1 46* - 


— * 11 






— 21 


11 43a.ro. 


— 18 


2 3 p.m. 


— 13 




— 8 


— 22 


12 8 p.m. 


~ 19 


1 36 - 




10 40 - 




23 


12 onoon 


— 20 


1 1 3 a.m. 


— 14 


10 50 - 




— 24 




— 21 


10 56 - 


— 15 






— 25 


” 33 - 


— 22 


11 22 - 


— id 








1 10 p.m. 


— 23 


10 36 - 




11 0 - 




— * 27 


8 20 - 


— 24 


10 58 - 


— 18 


1112 - 




— * 28 


9 5 - 


— 25 


11 45 - 


— 19 


11 5 - 


15 








1 55 p.m. 


20 


11 0 




March - 1 


I 20 - 


— 27 


13 5 - 


— 21 


10 42 - 




— 2 


12 26 - 


— 28 


12 0 noon 


— 22 




18 


— 3 


1 1 48 a.m. 


— 29 


)l 43 am. 


— 23 


10 38 - 




4 


12 58 p.m. 


— 30 


12 onoon 


— 24 


1 1 2,5 - 




5 


11 53 a.m. 


3 ‘ 


1 15 p.m. 


— 25 


10 58 - 


— 21 










— 26 






— 7 


12 0 noon 


April - 1 


11 30 a.m. 


27 


n 13 - 








2 


11 J 5 - 


— 28 


11 0 - 




9 


2 3 - 


— 3 


11 15 - 


29 






— 10 


1 26 - 


4 


10 56 - 


— 30 


11 5 - 


— 26 
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Hour of Arrival 
at Belfast. 



II 8a,m. 

n 5 - 

10 55 - 

11 11 - 

n 55 - 

12 28 p.m. 
11 52 a.m. 

u 30 - 

n 40 - 

10 55 - 

11 40 - 
11 8 - 

10 53 - 

11 lo ~ 

11 3 - 

10 45 - 
n 0 - 

11 i8 - 

10 56 - 

11 3 - 
10 58 - 
10 48 - 

10 58 - 

11 53 - 
10 50 - 
10 40 - 



A>i ACCOUKT of the Dais, in the Year 1841, that the Mail Coach lea Pvtpatrkk for Gksgop, tvithout 
the Iriik Mail. 



Januaiy 



February 



Number oF Days - - - 33 ; viz. 



3 


February - - .7 


February - - - 17 


4 


— 8 


— - 18 


5 


— 9 


— 19 


15 


— lO , 


— 20 


l6 


— 11 


— 21 


3 


— 13 


— 22 


4 


— 14 


— 24 


5 

6 


— 15 


— 25 



February - 
March 



July - 



26 

27 

4 

5 
9 

31 

9 

H 



The Number of Days, specifying lliem, on which the Londonderry Mail has left Belfast without the Scotch Mail. 



The Number of Days - - -20; viz. 



1841 : 
January 


- - 11 


1841 : 

January - 


- 24 


1841 : 
October - 


. 16 


— 


13 


— 


26 





18 


— 


17 


February - 


• i8 





20 


— 


22 


July - 


- 9 


December - 






33 


September- 


- 2 




16 j 



1842 : 

January - 
February - 



22 

27 

13 

27 

28 



General Post Office,') 
35 June 1842. j 



W. L. Maberlu, 

Secretary. 
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Appendix, No. 9. 

MEMOEIAL of Grand Jury of the County of Antrim, respecting the Post ■ 

Communication with Ireland. Memorial of Grand 

Jury of the County 
of Antrim. 

To the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, See. &c. Treasury Chambers, — 

London. 

My Lords, 

We, the Grand Jury of the county of Antrim, assembled at the Lent Assizes, being 
rcfiidents and principal landholders of the county of Antrim, beg to bring before your Lord- 
^■ 43 ' N N -2 ships 
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ships certain great inconveniences to which we are subjected, in consequence of recent 
changes which have been made in the dispatch, from the town of Belfast, of the northern 
mail. 



The town of Belfast, as your Lordships no doubt are aware, is the great commercial 
emporium of the north of Ireland, and the port from which by far the greatest imports and 
exports of any other town in Ireland, in connexion with Great Britain, take place; conse- 
quently, whatever retards or accelerates the means of quick intercourse, by the post-office 
dispatch, between that town and the interior districts of Ulster, must benefit or injure both 
the public and private interests. 

That, latterly, the district post-office surveyor, with the view of securing, as he alleges, 
the more speedy dispatch of the Scotch mail, on the Derry line, has caused the mail for- 
merly dispatched from Belfast to Derry at nine o’clock, a. m., to be detained till two 
o’clock, p. m. ; thereby preventing, on account of the late airival, all deliveries on the same 
day, beyond Ballymoney, on the entire line to the city of Derry ; thereby subjecting the 
great commercial town of Coleraine to the greatest inconvenience, inconsequence of its 
merchants being subject by the change to the loss of an entire day. In Newtownlimavady, 
in Deny, and in all the connecting branches along that great manufacturing line, the same 
loss and inconvenience are experienced. 

That by way of showing the inconvenience of the recent change, we respectfully submit 
one fact: a letter posted in Belfast, in the morning, Randaistown (16 miles distance), or 
from Toome (22 miles), does not reach its destination till the afternoon of the next day ; 
being about 24 hours in travelling that distance. But, in fact, the letters from Belfast for 
those towns, by the Derry mail, He in tiie post-office of Antrim all night, and until 
12 o’clock next day. We also submit that similar inconveniences occur at Dervock, Bush- 
mills, Ballycastle, and other towns north of Ballymena, creating a delay of 24 hours beyond 
the former arrangement. 

We beg to inform yonr Lordships, that, by way of aocuving a more speedy deliveiy of 
the Dublin and English mails, cars have been established, _ branching off, inland, at Ban- 
bridge ; travelling throngh Antrim to Ballymena, and having branches to Templepatrick 
and '"Portglenone ; also from Gavvock to Ballymoney, from Derry to Muff and Newtown- 
limavady ; thereby a great additional expense has been added to the post-office department, 
without any adequate return ; for by an early dispatch from Belfast, the extra cost of this 
new arrangement would be saved, and an earlier deliveiy secured. 

We respectfully submit, that, even if the object proposed, namely, the early delivery of 
the Scotch mail on the north line, were attained, the advantages resulting from it would not 
be a tenth of tlie benefit which the public would derive from a more speedy delivery from 
the town of Belfast. 



But we have to state, that even the delay now made, which creates sucli inconvenience, 
does not secure the object proposed, namely, the early delivery of the Scotch mail in Derry ; 
the uncertainty of its arrival at Belfast is so proverbial, that no one calculates on it. 

We liave further to state that, at present, the Scotcli mail arrives in Derry in the middle 
of the night, and, consequently, there is no delivery till next morning. Now, the Scotch 
mail, which arrives in Belfast alter 2 o’clock, p. m., too late for the Derry mail, is dispatched 
that evening by the Enniskillen mail, branching off at Monaghan, and arrivin| m Deny in 
the middle of the next day, only a few hours after the morning delivery from Belfast: thus 
the people of Deny gain but two or tliree houi-s by the present arrangement, whilst, for this 
trifling accommodation, a whole line of countiy, extending for nearly 60 English miles, 
through one of the first manufacturing districts iu Ireland, is subjected to the greatest loss 
and inconvenience. 



We, having attentively considered what arrangements would be most likely to remedy 
these grievances, and to secure the greatest share of public benefit, respectfully 
that the Derry mail should be dispatched from Belfast, on the arrival in the morning ot tne 
Dublin mail, at half-past eight o’clock; whereby there would be a day delivery on e 
entire line to Deny, where the mail would arrive at half-past seven in the evening; an 
that, in returning, the mail from Deny to Belfast should be dispatched from perry at seven 
o’clock in the morning ; thus, all the letters posted along that line would be m Beltast sam 
evening, in time for the dispatch of the Dublin and English mails. 

Memorialists beg further to say, that a very large sum (little less than 
lately been expended in making a perfect road from Belfast to Coleraine for the purpo 
facilitating tlie communication, and expediting travelling of all kinds. 

We do most ardently and respectfully entreat your Lordships’ most serious 
this important subject, respectfully submitting that the change we now pray for wi g j 
benefit the public at large, without causing any increase to the public expenditure. 



Grand Jury Room, Lent Assizes, 1040. 



We have, &c. 



Geo. Macartney, ToTm&n, 

(for self and fellows). 
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Appendix, No. to. 



a^WEMENT, showiDg tlie Time occupteil in the Circulation of Letters from a few Selected Towns in England, to Waterford and Cori, hy 
JIoWs Point, Holyhead, Birhenhead, and Mverpool 



BY HOBB’S POINT. 




BY HOLYHEAD. 




Departs from 


Arrives at 


Time 

Occupied 


Departs from 


Arrives at 


Time 

Occupied 


Bristol, 6 a.m., Monday - 


Waterford, 12 noon, Tuesday - 


30 0 


Bristol, 3 7 p.m., Monday 


Waterford, 9 a.m,, Thursday - 


H. U. 
65 53 


Ditto, 0 am., Monday - 


Cork, 8 a.m., Wednesday 


50 0 


Ditto, 3 7 p.m., Monday 


Cork, 8 a.m., Thursday - 


64 53 


Dartmouth, 12 10 p.m., Monday 


Waterford, 13noon, Wednesday 


47 50 


, Dartmouth, 12 10 p.m., Monday 


Waterford, 9 a.m., Friday 


92 50 


Ditto - - 13 10 p.m.. Monday 


Cork, 8 a.m., Thursday - 


67 50 


Ditto - - 12 lOp.m.jMonday 


Cork, 8 a.m., Friday 


91 50 


Bahnooth, 4 53 a.m., Monday - 


Waterford, 12ooon, Wednesday 


55 7 


Falmouth, 7 4 pan., Monday - 


Waterford, 9 ajm, Friday 


85 56 


Ditto - 7 4 p.m., Monday - 


Ditto-- 12noon, Thursday - 


04 60 


Ditto - 7 4 p.m., Monday - 


Cork, 8 a.ia., Friday 


: 84 56 


Ditto - 4 53 a.m., Monday • 
Ditto - 7 4 p.m., Monday - 
IfinJon, 8 p.B., Monday - 


Cork, 8 a.m., Thursday - 
Ditto, 8 a.m., Friday 
Waterford, 13 noon, Wednesday 


75 7 
84 56 
40 0 


London, 8 p.m., Monday 


Waterford, 9 a-m., Thursday - 


61 0 


Ditto, 8 p.m., ilomiay - 


Cork, 8 a.m., Thursday - 


60 0 


Ditto, 8 p.m., Monday 


Cork, 8 a.m., Thursday - 


60 0 


Kewport, 9 52 a.m., Monday - 


Waterford, 12 noon, Tuesday - 


36 8 


Newport, 2 7 pjn., Monday - 


Waterford, 9 a.m., Tliursday - 


66 53 


Ditto, 9 63 a.m., Monday - 


Cork, 8 o.m., Wednesday 


46 8 


Ditto - 2 7 p.m., Monday - ' 


Cork, 8 aan., Thursday - 


65 53 


PorUmooth, 8 16 p.m., Monday 


Waterford, 12 noon, Thursday 


63 45 


Portsmoutli, 7 50 ajn., Monday 


Waterford, 9 a.m., Thursday - 


73 10 


Ktto - - 8 15 p.m., Monday 


Cork, 8 a.m,, Friday 


63 46 


Ditto - - 7 50 a.m., Monday 


Cork, 8 a.m., Thursday - 


72 10 


Scatlampton, 13 3 ml<L Monday 


Waterford, 12 noon, Tliursday 


50 58 


Sootharapton, 9 a.m., Monday 


Waterford, 9 a.m., Thursday - 


72 0 


Ditto - - 12 3 mid. Monday 


Cork. 8 a.m., Friday - 


70 58 


Ditto . • - 9 a.m., Monday 


Cork, 8 a.m., Thursday - 


71 0 


Sirensa, 4 19 p.m., Monday - 


Waterford, 12 noon, Tuesday - 


10 41 


Swansea, 8 5 a.m,, Monday - 


Waterford, 9 am., Tlmrsday - 


72 65 


Ditto, 4 19 p.m., Monday - 


Cork, 8 a.m., Wednesday 


39 41 


Ditto - 8 5 a.m., Monday - 


Cork, 8 a.m., Thursday - 


71 55 



BY BIRKENHEAD. 


BY LIVERPOOL. 




Departs from 


Arrives at 


Time 

Occupied 


Departs from 

1 


Arrives at 


Time 

Occupied 


Brstot, 3 7 p.m, Monday 


Waterford, 9 a.m., Wednesday 


41 53 


Bristol, 1 a.m., Monday - 


Waterford, 9 a.m., Wednesday 


H. u. 
56 0 


Ditto, 8 7 p.m., Monday 


Cork, 3 30 p.m., Wednesday - 


48 23 


Ditto, 1 a.m., Monday - 


Cork, 8 a-m., Wednesday 


55 0 


Ditto, 8 20 a.m., Monday 


Waterford, 9 aju., Wednesday 


48 40 


Dartmouth, 12 lOnoon, Monday 


, Waterford, 9 a.m., Thursday - 




Ditto, 8 20 a.m., Monday • 


Cork, 3 80 p.m., Wednesday - 


55 10 


Ditto - - 12 lOnoon, Monday 


Cork, 8 a.m., Thursday - 


87 50 


Pdaoeth, 7 4 p.m., Monday - 


Waterford, 9 a.m., Thursday - 


01 66 


Falmoutii, 4 63 a.m., Monday 


Waterford, 9 a-m., Thursday - 


1 76 7 


Ditto - 7 4 p,m., Monday - 


Cork, 3 80 p.m., Thursday - 


68 26 


Ditto • • 4 53 a.m., Monday 


Cork, 8 a.m., Thursday - 


75 7 


D®ion, 8 p.m., Monday 


Waterford, 9 a.m., Wednesday 


37 0 


London, 9 15 a.m., Monday - 


Waterford, 9 a.m., Wednesday 


47 43 


Ditto, 8 p.m., ilonday 


Cork, 8 30 pjn., Wednesday - 


43 30 


Ditto, 9 15 a-m., Monday - 


Cork, 8 a.m., Wednesday 


46 45 


-''»port, 2 7 p.m., Monday - 


Waterford, 9 a.m., Wednesday 


42 53 ' 








Ditto -27 pjn., Monday - 


Cork, 3 30 p.m., Wednesday - 


49 23 








katsaooth,7 50 a.m., Monday 


Waterford, 9 aan , Wednesday 


49 10 


Portsmouth, 9 SO p.m., Monday 


Waterford, 9 a.m^ Thursday • 


59 SO 


Ditto - • 7 50 a.m., Monday 


Cork, 3 30 p.m., Wednesday - 


55 40 


Ditto - - - 9 30 p.m., Monday 


Cork, 8 a.m., Thursday - 


68 80 


^tMniptan, 9 o.m., Monday 


Waterford, 9 a.m., Wednesday 


48 0 


SonibamptoD,2 14ajn., Monday 


Waterford, 9 a.m, Wednesday 


54 46 


Ditto . - . 9 a.m., Monday 


Cork, 3 30 p.m., Wednesday - 


64 30 


Ditto - - - 2 14a.ro., Monday 


Cork, 8 a.m., Wednesday 


53 46 


^>8 5 a.m., Monday - 


Waterford, 9 ajn.. Wednesday 


48 55 








^tto • 8 5 a.m., Monday - 


Cork, 3 30 p.m., Wednesday - 


55 25 









Gto. Stoto. 



^•43* N 3 
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STATEMENT, BJiowiug tbe Time occupied in the Circulation of Letters from Waterford and Corlt, to u few Selected Towns in England by 
Hobh's Point, Holyhead, Eirhenhecul, and Liverpool. 



BY HOBB’S POINT. 


BY HOLYHEAD. 


Departs from 


Arrives at ( 


Tiruc 

Occupied 


Departs from 


Arrives at 


Time 

Occupied 


Waterford, 6 30 a. in., Monday 


Bristol, 5 50 p.m., Tuesday - 


% 20 


Waterford, C p.m., Monday - 


Bristol, 7 23 a.m., Tlmrsday - 


It. It. 
01 23 


Cork, 6 80 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 5 59 p.m., Wcdneeilay 


47 20 


Ditto • C p.m., Monday - 


Ditto, 1 o.m., Tlmrsday 


55 0 


Waterford, 6 30 a.m., Monday 


Dartmoutl], 1 46 p.m.,Wedncsd. 


55 18 


Cork, 12 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 7 23 a.m., Thursday - 


6G 53 


Cork, 0 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 1 46 p.m., Thursday - 


C7 18 


Ditto, 13 30 p.m., Monday • 


Ditto, 1 o.m., Tlmrsday 


00 80 


Waterford, 0 30 a.m., Monday 


Falmontli, 9 H p.m., Wednesd. 


02 41 


Waterford, G p.m., Monday - 


Dartmouth, I 48 p.m., Tlmrsd. 


67 48 


Cork, 6 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 9 11 p.m., Thuisday - 


• 74 41 


Cork, 13 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto - 1 46 p.ra.jThursd. 


73 18 


Waterford, G 30 a.m., Monday 


London, 6 a.m., Wednesday - 


47 30 


Waterford, 0 p.m., Monday - 


Falmouth, 0 11 p.m., Thursday 


70 11 


Cork, 0 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, C a-m., Thursday - 


59 30 


Ditto - C p.m., Monday - 


Ditto - 5 37 a.m., Friday - 


83 37 


Waterford, 6 30 a.m., Monday 


Newport, 3 7 pan., Tuesday • 


31 37 


Cork, 13 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto - 9 11 p.m.,Tliuraday 


80 41 


Cork, 6 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 2 7 p.m., Wednesday 


4.3 37 


Ditto, 13 30 p.m., Monday - 


Ditto - 5 37 a.m., Friday - 


80 7 


Waterford, G 30 aan., Monday 


Portsmoatli, 5 31 a.m., ThurscL 


71 1 


Waterford, G p.ni., Monday - 


London, 2 p.ni., 'Wednesdiiy - 


44 0 


Cork,0 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 5 31 a.m., Friday 


S3 1 


Cork, 12 30 p.m,, Monday - 


Ditto, 2 p.m., Wednusflay • 


49 30 


Waterford, 6 a.m., Monday - 


Southampton, S 41 ajs.,Tliursd. 


CB 41 


Waterford, C p.m., Monday - 


Newport, 9 53 a.m., Tlmrsday 


G3 52 


Cork, 6 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 3 41 a.m., Friday 


80 n 


Cork, 13 30 p.m., Monday - 


Ditto, 9 52 a.m., Thnrsday 


C9 22 


Waterford, G ajn., Monday 


Swansea, 7 40 a.m., Tuesday - 


25 40 


Waterford, G p.m., Monday - 


Portsmouth, 5 10 a.m., Tlmrsd. 


59 10 


Cork, 6 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 7 40 a.m., Wednesday 


37 10 


Cork, 13 30 p.m., Monday - 


Ditto - 5 10 a,m.,Thaisd. 


64 40 








Waterford, 6 pm., Monday - 


Southampton, 12 mid. Wednes. 


54 0 








Cork, 12 30 p.m., Monday - 


Ditto ' 12 mid. Wednes. 


59 30 








Waterford, 6 p.m., Momlay - 


Swansea, 3 54 p.m., Thursday 


69 54 




1 




Cork, 12 30 pjn., Monday • I 


Ditto, 3 54 p.m., Thursday 


1 75 24 


BY BIRKENHEAD. 


BY LIVERPOOL. 


Departs from 












Arrives at 


Occupied 


Departs from 


Arrives at 


Occupied 








Waterford, C p.m., Monday - 


Bristol, 7 23 a.m., Thursday 


ci 23 








Cork, G 3 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 7 23 a.m., Thursday 


GO 53 








Waterford, 0 p.m., Monday - 


Dartmouth, 1 48 p.m., Friday 


01 48 








Cork, 6 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 1 48 p.m., Friday ■ 


91 16 








Waterford, C p.m., Monday - 


Palmonth, 5 37 ajn., Friday - 


83 37 








Ditto - C p.m., Monday - 


Ditto, 9 11 p.m., Friday - 


99 11 








Cork, C 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 5 37 a.m., Friday - 


83 7 








Ditto - 0 30 pjn., Monday 


Ditto, 9 11 p.m., Friday - 


03 41 








Waterford, 0 p.m., Monday - 


London, G 0 a.m., Tlmrsday 


CO 0 








Cork, C 30 p.ni., Monday 


Ditto, G 0 a.iu., Thursday 


59 30 








Waterford, C p.m., Monday - 


Newport, 0 53 a.m., Thnrsday 


03 53 








Cork, 6 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 0 53 a.m., Thursday 


G3 22 








Waterford, 6 p.iu., Monday - 


Portsmoutli, 3 p.m., Tlmrsday 


G9 0 








Cork, 0 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 3 p.ra., Thursday - 


68 30 








Waterford, C p.m., Monday • 


Soutliainptou,3 p.m., Thursday 


G6 0 








Cork, 0 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 3 p.m., Thursday - 


G7 30 








Waterford, G p.m., Monday - 


Swansea, 3 54 p.m., Tlmiaday 


69 54 








Cork, C 30 p.m., Monday 


Ditto, 3 54 p.m., Thursday 


C9 24 



Geo. Stow. 
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NIGUT MAIL. 


DAY MAIL. 














Departs frem 


' Arrives at 


Occupied 


Departs from 


Arrives at 


Occupied 








' 1 


' 
















• 8 8 p.ni., Monday 


Cardiff - 2 50 a.m., ‘Wednesday 


35 42 


Cork - 10 48 p.m., Monday 


Cardiff - 10 .30 e.ra., Wednesday 


35 42 


Ltio - 0 8 p.ffi., Monday 


Bxetcr - 3 30 a.m., Wednesday 


38 22 


Ditto - 10 48 |i.m., Monday 


E.veter - 1 10p.m.,'U'ediieS(lay 


38 22 


^Eto - 3 8 p.iu., Monday 


Falmoutli,? 23 p.iD., Wednesday 


52 15 


■ Ditto - 10 48 p.m., Monday 


Falmoutli, 1 51 a.m., Tlmtsday 


51 3 


- 3 8 p.D]., jrouday 


London - 0 0 a.m., Wednesday 


36 57 


Ditto - 10 48 p.m., Monilav 


Loudon - 1 45 p.m.,M ednesilny I 


38 57 


2-tto - 8 8 p.m., Monday 


Newport, -1 37 a.m., Wednesday 


37 20 


Ditto 10 48 p.m., Monday 


Newport, 12 17 p.m., Wednesday 


37 29 


- 3 6 p.m., Monday 


SoutUarapton, 10 51 a.m.,Wcdn. 


43 43 


Ditto 10 48 p.m^ Monday 


Sondiampton, C 31 p.m.,Wednr. 


43 43 


- 3 8 p.m., Monday 


Swansea -05 a.m., Wednesday 


40 57 


Ditto - 10 48 p.m., Monday 


Swansea, 3 45 p.m., Wednesday 


40 57 


3 20 8.ID., Monday ' 


Cardiff - 2 50 a.m., Tuesday 


23 30 


M'atcrford, 11 0 a.m., Monday 


Cardiff • 10 SOo.m., Tuesday 


23 30 


^'5 - 3 20 n.m., Monday 


E.ycfcr - 5 30 a.m., Tuesday 


20 10 


Ditto - 11 0 a.m., Monday 


Exeter - 1 10 p.m., Tuesday 


20 10 


' 3 20 a.m., Monday 


Falmoutli, 7 23 p.m., Tuesday 


40 8 


Ditto - 11 0 a.m., Monday 


Falmouth, 1 51 a.m.,iyednes. 


38 51 


- 3 20 a.nu, Monday 


London • 0 5 a.m., Tuesday 


20 45 


Ditto - 11 0a.m., Monday 


London - 1 40p.m. ,'itiesduy 


2C 45 


Kem . 3 20 a.m., Monday 


Newport - 4 37 a m., Tuesday 


2.5 17 


Ditto - 11 Oa-m,, Monday 


Newport - 12 17 p.m., Tuesday 


25 17 


■^ESo . 3 .13 ^ Monday 


Soiitiiampton, 10 51 a.m.,Tiiesil. 


31 31 


Ditto - 11 0 a.m., Monday 


Southampton, C 31 p.m.,Tnesd. 


31 31 


•J tts . 3 OQ Monday 


Swansea - C Oa.ni'.,Tuesiky 


28 45 


Ditto - 11 0 a.io., Monday 


Swansea- 40 p.in.,'i'aesd‘iiy 


28 45 



May 1042. 



Ms- s K 4 
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IRELAND. 



A RETURN of the Number of Letters that have been Posted at Core, Cork, and Waterford Post 
Offices, of Ships arriving from Abroad, during the Twelve Months ended the 25th April 1842. 

Cork 2,249 

Cove - 6,455 

Waterford - 



General Post Office, \ 
Dublin, 6 May 1842. J 



Avg. Godhy. 



This Return does not include letters landed at the above places, the gratuities upon which 

are paid in Great Britain, and of which no account can be given. 

General Post Office,! w. L. Maberlv, Secretary. 

7 July 1842. / 



Appendix, No. 14. 



an account of the Number of Letters Posted at the following Offices, in the Two Weeks 
coromencing respectively Monday, May 2d, and Monday, May gth, 1842, distinguisliing the 
Number of Letters for Ireland from tliose for other Places. 



NAME 

of 

OFFICE. 


Number of I.etieT» posted in the Week 
commeociug ad May 1842. 


Number of Letters posted it 
commencing gth May 


Ube Week 
1842. 


For 

Ireland. 


For 

other Places. 


TOTAL. 


For 

Ireland. 


For 

other Places. 


TOTAL. 


Chepstow - 


50 


2,315 


2,265 


44 


2,368 


2,412 


Monmouth - 


16 


2,381 


2,397 


15 


2,414 


3,429 


Newport - - - 


437 


6,800 


7,237 


372 


7,193 


7,565 


Abergavenny 


37 


2,812 


2,849 


35 


2,691 


2,726 


Pontypool - 


32 


1,062 


1,094 


12 


1,041 


1,053 


Cardiff - 


219 


4.S91 


5,110 


255 


4,101 


6,356 


Merthyr - 


124 


2,363 


2,487 


121 


2,952 


3,073 


Neath - 


135 


2,325 


2,460 


190 


2,268 


2,458 


Swansea . , - 


319 


6,846 


7,165 


407 


6,752 


7,159 


Llanelly . - . 


209 


1,098 


1,307 


78 


1,213 


1,391 


Carmarthen - 


237 


3,783 


4,020 


254 


4,233 


4,487 


Pembroke - 


21 


1,3.54 


1,275 


13 


933 




Milford . - - 


124 


878 


1,002 


39 


167 




Brighton ... 


247 


24,981 


25,228 


325 


25,000 


25,325 


Southampton 


221 


'7.«6 


17,717 


216 


16,854 


17,070 


Portsmouth - 


337 


15,732 


16,069 ■ 


392 


15,795 




Plymouth - 


744 


17,024 


17,768 


391 


15,015 




Dartmouth - 


14 


1,499 


1,513 


25 


1,545 




Exeter 


155 


17,059 


17,214 


146 


17,321 


17-467 


Ilfracombe - 


20 


1,120 


1,140 


28 


1,097 




Barnstaple - 


44 


3,900 


3,944 


49 


3,514 


3-563 


Bristol 


1,680 


47,785 


49-465 


2,066 


55,593 


57,659 


Gloucester - 


319 


9,826 


10,145 


208 


10,082 


10,290 



General Post Office, \ fV. L. Maberlt/, Secretary. 

4 June 1842. J 
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REPORTS of Lieutenants Claxton and Denham, r.n. on the subject of a Beeakwater 
at the Mumbles. 



To the Trustees of Swansea Harbour. 



Gentlemen, Swansea, 30 April 1833. 

Having been requested to give an opinion in writing upon the subject of a breakwater at 
or near the Mumbles Head, I beg to inform you that I Irave carefully examined the situation, 
where in my humble opinion it would be most advisable to construct this most important 
barrier. The depth of water m what 1 would denominate the Anchorage Ground has not 
varied, as far as memory serves me, in any perceptible degree since 1820, when I sounded 
the whole of the roadstead with the same view. Within the line of low-water mark there is 
a visible alteration, and I have reason to believe it has shoaled a littie within the two- 
fathom soundings. The trustees are aware that my soundings have been taken on the neap 
tides, I cannot, tlierefore, speak positively ; and while I decline for the present confirming 1 
wish not to he understood as giving any opinion at ail at variance with the soundings in the 
chaj't of Lieutenant Denham, whose authority upon a matter requiring minute and repeated 
operations, one so liable to elemental influence, must be the best. ^ 

Thepoiiitsto he considered are, t apprehend, the general usefulness of an asylum harbour 
to the whole trade of the Bristol Channel, more particularlv the larger ships ; the want of 
an asylum for vessels, driven in by sriess of weather, or mis'taken in their reckonings some- 
where between Milford and Kingroad, when bound to ports, English or foreig^iu the 
Channel; tlie advantage to His Majesty’s cruisers, whether ships of war or revenue vessels • 
the saving in wear and tear to the coasting trade ; the interests of merchants, mariners and 
underwntei-s, and above all,rof humanity. After applying myself to these points, which I 
have evei- considered the ones calling most loudly for the erection, I propose to enter upon 
its practicability, whether as regards local facilities, or the means necessary to an-ive at the 
desired end. 

Ships sailing from Kingroad, with a S. or S.S.E, wind, often find it as they "-et down 
channel gradually veering, until, on opening Barnstaple Bay, it is no better 'than SW 
Long nights and the appearances as to weather, induce a consultation, and the pilot and 
captain not liking to run back, a gale coming on, probably from the westward, every eflbrt is 
made to keep the ship in deep water, until time and tide ; after a night of exertion, of wear* 
mg, tearing, splitting, and carrying away, or daylight, see the ship with an exiiausted crew 
before the wind, running for Kingroad minus a sail or two, and not unfrequeutly spars also 
(or even anchors and cables, from having had the temerity to anchor under Lundy, always 
unsafe with sudden north-westerly shifts in bad weather). Two or three hours would liave 
seen this ship the evening before snug under the Mumbles. 

South-westerly gales of any continuance are, after rain, ordinarily followed by shifts of 
wind from the N7W. and N., which, freshening to a stiff breeze or gale, blow for an 
^definite period. From the Mumbles and Milford, ships with a northerly wind would start 
in any weather ; and even at N .W., if it did not overblow, might make a leg to the S.W. • 
but from Kingroad, unless it is quite moderate, ora good working breeze, no pilot dare move 
thence even if it be due north *. 

It has been ray lot to have been windbound during the last twelve years, for six, seven 
even eight weeks at a time ; and I have known others to have been nine, ten, and eleven 
in Kingroad, and probably once in each week we plight have slipped to sea from any other 
place, on the north side below Nash l^oint. 

In moderate westerly and in soutli-westerly weather, when vessels neai'ly lay along the 
English land in smooth water, as far as Morte Point, even in stiff breezes, ships anxious to o-et 
from Kingroad would be glad to make an effort to drop or reach far enough to the westward, 
so as to be able to make a course for the Mumbles, if it were that asylum harbour a break- 
water would make it. 

I have, when in charge of tlie Severn, of 500, and the Earl of Liverpool, of 400 tons, been 
dnren hack several times on the same voyage in south-westerly and westerly gales, 
hom spots far to the vtfestwavd of the Mumbles, on each of which occasions the pilot (and 
he was sometimes urged even then, when the wind was W.N.W.) would have taken the ship 
to the Mumbles, if it had not been for the feai- of a sudden shift to the southward, aud 
getting embayed on a lee shore, which a breakwater would obviate. 

Two ships bound to the West Indies, in the same employ, dropped down the river and 
sailed together, were driven back from the westward or neighbourhood of Lundy, not beino- 
to fetch Milford. One of these slipped out soon afterwards, in a light slant from the 
northward, went out, unloaded, loaded and returned, passing her companion, still in King- 
road, 



Appendix, No. 15. 

Reports relating to 
Swansea Harbour. 



• This was before steam-tugs were introduced j the case is now altered. 
0*43. 0 o 
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road, as she entered the Avon. A breakwater at the Murahles, in this instance, would have 
saved an outlay of at least 400 besides damage to perishable ai-ticles, and the loss of 
homeward consignments and freight. 

It is not unusual for ships, particularly foreign ones, hound to the ports in or beyond the 
Channel, from the captains being indifferent navigators, or from not knowing their position 
the sun having been long obscured, from having overrun their distance, not sounded, or mis- 
taken their sounding, or from having been driven in by stress of weather or scant winds to 
have been found by pilots, or to have found themselves without being able to obtain them 
well in the Bristol Channel, wind W.N.W. a gale, and no port to leeward but Kinoroad' 
Rather than run the risk of being pinned there by northerly and north-westerly winds, ^these 
vessels would gladly seek shelter in a safe anchorage, 00 or 70 miles nearer their destination 
The Russian frigates two years since form an example on this head. 

The great benefit smootlr laying in the mud or at anchor would confer on owners of 
coasters, using all the ports of the Bristol Channel, or blown in by stress of weather would 
be incalculable. The perpetual thumping on every change of tide, the strain on cables and 
masts, weakens and injures the strongest vessels, and even one parting her cable causes 
great havoc to a little fleet at a time, to repair all of which becomes the business of the 
underwriters, although not without serious loss to the owner's, and frequent injury and even 
loss of life to the crews. I have seen as many as 200 vessels at one time seeking shelter at 
the Mumbles, and I have seen one can'y away or injure the spars and hulls of seven or eight 
at a time, all of whose cables have parted, and some have been left as far as the breakers 
could force them at high water, and there have been beneaped until the following sprinas. 

It is notorious that in the late gales, tlie four vessels that went down in the Bay, some or 
most of the crews of which also perished, would have been perfectly secure with a break- 
water, Vessels at anchor alarmed at certain elemental indications, meet, by getting under 
weigh, that which it was their object to avoid — sliipwreek. With a high southerly wind, 
a dangerous sea, a lee shove, and a shattered ci-aft, that event, unless there is sufficient water 
to run for the harbour, is almost inevitable. 

His Maj esty’s ships, which are in the time of war in the habit of guai-ding the coasts, 
sloops, brigs, and cutters, 8cc. &c. would find an asylum port here, easy of access and 
egress, a great acquisition, as would larger vessels bound to Milford, having overrun that 
port, or being pressed by weather or crippled, eitlier through action or the elements. If they 
even touched the soft mud, it would not injure them inside a breakwater ; and it must not be 
forgotten that it would only be on the low springs that the water is not ample for even a ship 
drawing 25 or 26 feet, (the water drawn by a 74) when for moving or manceuvring at hign 
water, there will be from eight to tea fathoms all round the anchorage. 

Had there been a man-of-war in at the Mumbles, the American brig Argus would not, in 
1814-15, have been able to cruise, burn, sink or destroy as she did, I believe, in sight of the 
Mumbles Land- 

As to the practicability, the bottom, being blue clay and mud, is admirably adapted to 
hold sunken hulls of slaps. The limestone cliffs are within 500 yards of the spot. The 
sea never has such a send as that which rolls into Plymouth Sound or Cherbourg; it is 
more of a chopping sea, short and dangemus to small vessels, but, although very heavy at 
times, not so likely to affect a breakwater. The elbow of the erection, I humbly submit, 
should be to the south, tlie English land being only about eight leagues distant in that direc- 
tion ; no swell rises, like that from the ocean, caused by westerly and south-westerly gales, 
-which would take the breakwater lengthwise or slantingly. The best anchorage ground, 
as far as soundings are concerned, is from E. to E.S.E., from the point to which two 
cables or thereabout could reacli, measuring ftona the low-water mark at the Mumbles Head, 
(which space at present I think should be left as an opening both for navigation and scouring 
or preventing any^deposite), to about a half a mile east, and thence in a northerly direction 
800 yards, thence westerly about half a mile, and thence southerly at pleasure toward the 
Mumbles low-water point. Enclosing thus a square superficies, containing about 640,000 
yards, sufficient room for many ships or vessels to lay afloat, the largest nearest the outer 
imaginary line, and the smallest toward the inner one, in from five or four and a half to 
three and a half fathoms of water ; and within the inner imagiuai-y line for a few hundred 
yards further in every direction would be anchorage in two and three-quarters, two and a half, 
and two fathoms for vessels of lighter draught that did not choose to take the mud, still further 
in the bight, where the small fry now generally lay agi'ound on falling water. The great point 
for large ships would be so to construct the barrier as to prevent any sea, or swell, sufficient 
to make them send, from any point between S. and W.N.W. (the winds when the out- 
ward bound would most seek and require shelter), which being likely to be the heaviest, 
should be most guarded against for large vessels, and from S.s!w. to the S.E. for small 
ones. At the first blush, to do this it is obvious an erection from the Mumbles H^d, 
trending to the E.S.E. and thence with a curve to the N.E. would be the most efficient; but 
it would be attended with one or two difficulties, on which it would be presumption m me to 
say more than that they appear to be objections. First, would the mud, See. settle and fill 
up if there was no opening ? and, secondly, would it not he necessary to extend such a 
several hundred yams further to the N.E. before shelter would be afforded to the whole oi 
the roadstead, and more particularly the coasters in the bight of tlie bay i If there are sut’- 
ficient funds, I am of opinion that a short pier, of about 300 yaiffs from the outer point, 
trending E.S.E., and a breakwater rather overlapping, so as to shut out the south-westera 
swell, and that breakwater trending with a curve south-easterly round to N.E. about 500 or 
600 yards, with an opening of the least sufficient breadth for either navigation or scouring, 
would be the most efficient. r. 
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• It would be most desirable to embrace within the barrier as much as possible of the four 
and a half and four fathoms soundings for the largest vessels ; and in tins case, with a pro- 
tecting short pier to theE.S.E. as aforesaid, the breakwater might betaken about 200 
yards further out than I stated at first. I should have no apprehensions of mud settling 
with so short a pier, particularly if it inclined rather out than inwards, and was without 
any curve; I think this would not interrupt nature’s proceedings. I humbly submit, all 
things considered, whether it would not be best to erect the island barrier, continuity it only 
as far as circumstances seemed to require it, to leave the length, in fact, to experience and 
future amendments by piers either within or without the inner head of the breakwater 
(which itself could at pleasure be brought nearer the land), to leave room for which, if found 
necessary, I would not at first contract the passage too much from what (by filling up both 
the present openings) I would call the main land. 

With regard to filling up the sounds, the inner one has 18 feet water, and the outer one 
many more at high-water spring tides, and as they face the S.W. and are not many yards 
across, a swell tumbles into the bay in bad \veather of no mean description. They are not 
wanted for navigable purposes, or for scouring, I appreliend, as the mud is most in motion 
when tliey are dry, i. e. during the last quarter of the ebb. To fill them up is easy and the 
expense insignificant, and to open them again would be easier if experience proved it to be 
necessary. As they are, the bay is a little exposed ; and I have a strong idea that the eddy 
caused by the current through them, and the rush round the head where they meet on the 
ebb, has caused the formation of the Mixon Sand, which I think would vanish alto- 
gether. 

The largest ships that trade from Bristol to the East or West Indies or America seldom 
draw more than 16 feet outward bound, and it would he a very rare occurrencefor a ship 
homeward bound to require shelter, as with ordinary foul winds they have no business so 
fiir to the northward. 

The average draught of Bristol West Indiamen is about 14 i feet. Nautical meu know 
that in open roadsteads one fathom and a half at least more than a shio draws is a sine qua 
non ; but with a soft muddy bottom, and no possibility of a swell rising, enough suffices. 
In this ancliorage there would always be several feet to spare, and at high water 9, 1 0 , or 1 1 
fathoms to manoeuvre in. 

With respect to an inner breakwater, for the erection of which I am informed there is 
nearly a sufficient fund, I do humbly hope the sentiments which were expressed unani- 
mously by the Trustees will be persevered in, and that they will not decide on doing that 
which would be quite as efficient for protecting the trade of the Port of Swansea, while by 
offering their means there is a chance of conferring, on a grander scale, a benefit on general 
navigation, and I may add, of completing what it is to be hoped may be a national under- 
taking in part, if not altogether. 

I cannot conclude this report, which circumstances have compelled me to extend, with- 
out assuring the Trustees that I am confident there is not a mariner, a pilot, or a master of 
a vessel, in the habit of using the Bristol Channel, that will not say such an erection as will 
afford security at the Mumbles, will be a blessing conferred on himself, and that it only 
requires a slight examination of the maps or charts to satisfy the most inexperienced, that 
nature has nowhere done so much or offered such facilities as at the Mumbles, between 
Milford and Kingroad on the north, and Kingroad and the Land’s End on the south side 
of the Channel. Tliat such a breakwater would be a general benefit to the trade of all the 
ports in this Channel admits of no doubt, and I believe all parties connected witlr the same 
would, on properly investigating the matter, discover it would be for the general good, not 
materially affecting Swansea more than any other port, whose coasters are now in the habit 
of flocking by hundreds, on the least appearance of bad weather, to this only refuge for 
the destitute, anywhere between Caldy Island and Penuarth, whence access and egress is 
so easy. 

I trust itwill be understood that I only venture on practical nautical opinions, and tliat 
I am not invading the province of the engineer when I state my conviction, that hulls loaded 
on the spot, as deep as they will float with lime-stones any size (as the brigs now load high 
and dry under tlie Cleaves), with theh decks out sunk where decided on, and afterwards 
filled, would never move from the bed of clay they would settle several feet into. If there 
were any doubt upon the subject, they could he bolstered up one at a time as they were 
scuttled with stones on either side. This, however, is a matter of pure calculation, the depo- 
siting of the stone being from 1 s. 9 rf. to 2 s. per ton. But it is at least a question whether 
sinking large vessels (which his Majesty’s Government might perhaps he induced to give, 
ff they view tlie benefit as a national one), and at once showing that which while progress- 
ing gradually would be, to a certain extent, a danger, is not a desideratum. A ship of 500 
tons would measure from the keel to the upperworks more than 30 feet ; a line-of-battle 
ship more than 50 ; this latter would at once be near the surface at high watei- in ordinary 
springs, the former within a few feet of high water on the neaps. The large one woul'd 
show as a base the beam of the ship on which to erect the mason-work, at an angle of 45 ; 
the latter would only measure about 30 feet, and as there would be at least 30 more to be 
added to the perpendicular height, it would not be sufficient. 

As much cover as possible for the barrier from the Head would be desirable, and at the 
same time the best depth of w'ater. Unfortunately the best water is without the Head, with 
the Western land open, to embrace which, operations to be most effectual ought to be more 
extended, and would require greater means, although I am of opinion that a breakwater 

0 . 43 . 002 even 
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even within the line of the Head would be a most important advantage to the navigation of 
the Bristol Channel. ° 

I have, &c. 

Chrhtopher Claxton, ts, n. 



To the Trustees of Swansea Harbour. 

Gentlemen, Swansea, Saturday, n May 1833 

The importance you appear to have attached to my report, combined with the non-avrival 
of Mr. Walker, the engineer, whom I was requested to meet, induced me to avail myself of 
two opportunities, yesterday and Thursday, for taking soundings at the Mumbles, which the 
thick weather, westerly winds, swell, and other circumstances of a peculiar nature, prevented 
my remarkivig upon, with sufficient accuracy, on my last visit. You are already aware 
that my report was hurried to meet your wishes, those of your member, and the extreme 
exigency of the case as it then stood. I cannot even now minutely record the soundinos 
but I have satisfied myself that “ the best water is outside the line of the Head,” as I before 
stated in the last paragraph, e. with Toot’s or BarrelTs-pIace Hill open in the north-west 
by west, in which direction, at about half a mile from the Head, after tolerably regular 
soundings from 3 and 4 , to 5 and G fathoms, very suddenly there is only 8 . I do not recol- 
lect this bank before, which appears to extend toward Slack Pile, gradually shoaliuo- to 
1 although there is deeper water within it in the anchorage ground. ^ 

I'o form a barrier here, as I also stated in the last paragraph, “ operations must be on an 
extended scale, and would require greater means.” An engineer would probably have 
reported, that two lines of building, of more than 600 yards each, would not be more than 
sufficient ; the first to extend from the eastern boundary of a small scouring openino', from 
the Head, in a south-easterly direction, at first, then curving toward the eastern knd, to 
finish in about five fathoms. Nearly opposite to this point, about due east 300 or 400 
yards, are three fathoms of water only. Here, leaving the above number of yaixJs (in uevei- 
less tlian four fathoms) for a navigable passage, facilities offer themselves for a second 
breakwater, trending to the northward and eastward, at nearly right angles with the other. 
The anchorage for ships requiring four fathoms, would even within tliese be a contracted 
one, which circumstance alone, would, I fear, be fatal to expectations of a national tendency, 
while the very heavy probable expense of an increased hne would throw obstacles in the 
way, or at least augment the difficulty, of providing resources from the shipping interests of 
the ports of the Bristol Channel only. 

By the coasting trade a long inner breakwater would be preferred, and altliough, in my 
humfele opinion, not so convenient, quite as efficient a barrier, and it would not be without 
considerable, nay, important beneficial results to the larger ships. Supposing it placed 
where competent practical persons have fixed the site, in never less than eight feet of water, 
on the lowest spring veres, it would give confidence to mastera and pilots, by being equal to 
admitting vessels of almost any draught to place themselves within it, (ready to take the 

f round in the mud on falling water,) more than seven hours out of every 12, or nearly 16 
ours in every 24 , or of course, to remove therefrom on a change of weather. It might not 
happen that a ship would find it necessary ever to use it, but knowing they might, in cases 
of emergency, if caught in violent southerly gales, would induce many masters of vessels, 
now in me fiabit of avoiding it, to resort to an anchorage extremely well situated, and pos- 
.sessed of great advantages, either as to holding ground, shelter, or depth of water ; while 
to every coaster or trader, now in the habit of using dry harbours, or the shelter afforded 
by Pennarth, the Mumbles, or other places of resort, it would be the cause of incalculable 
saving, and to the mariners navigating the same of the greatest possible comfort. With 
great respect for tlie public spirit you have displayed in this matter, 

I have, 8cc. 

(signed) C. Claxton. 



Sir, Admiralty Survey, Ilfracombe, 6 June 1832 . 

With reference to a request of Mr. Vivian, through you, that I would furnish the Swan* 
sea Harbour trust with the high, low, and under-water feature of the Mumbles, together 
with any remarks which might help to develope the practicability and utility of a bieak- 
water thereat, I herewith offer two rough extracts from my survey of last year, marked (A.) 
and (B.), not hesitating to premise, that the contemplation is not only feasible and locally 
practicable, but likely to prove of great advantage to the Swansea Bay interests ; for many 
a vessel that makes for the Bristol Channel, with the intention of trading in the Bay, is 
induced to proceed to the eastern porta when finding herself late for crossing the bar, rather 
than risk the wear and tear of hovering under a strong southerly wind till the succeedmg 
flood, in a bay totally unsheltered between the S.S.W. and S.£. as it now is. Whilst, as 
respects the general coaster, I cannot better evince my own previous impression of even ite 
present local advantages, tlian by quoting the sailing directions I compiled and submitted 
to office last year, where I am led to observe, in alluding to Swansea, 8 cc. — It also occu- 
pies a more sheltered position in the Bay than the other rivers, from its comparative cqn- 
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tiguity to the westeni arm of it, so well known to the Bristol Channel coaster as the Mum- 
bles, where hundreds of vessels take shelter in prevailing westerly winds, glad to attain a 

starting point situated within one tide’s working of Lundy (the mouth of the Channel) a 

striking matter in favour of trading witli Swansea, as is often evinced by the numerous 
vessels that exhaust a slant of wind (which has carried the Swansea Bay traders round the 
Land’s-end) in merely getting down from the eastern ports to the Mumbles.” 

I need not express, then, how happy I shall be to add, that a breakwater (on any plan) 
is in progress, which shall complete the invitation by presenting shelter also from the 
southward ; and gratified, moreover, if either of the sketches proffered should afford hut a 
hint for adoption. I submit two, in anticipation of a natural question arising as to the 
probable filling up of the roadstead, by a consequent deposit through interrupting the course 
of ebb-stream. Now of this I am not apprehensive, by reason of the principal set of that 
stream always sweeping out directly S.S.E. from the Oystermouth Shore, especially after 
the Mumble Sounds uncover. 1 therefore propose, as the most conveniently erected and 
efficient projection, the sketch (A.), — convenient, because it can be gradually shot out by 
trams from the main quarries, thereby avoiding the expense and dependence on fine weather 
in transporting the material by vessels ; and efficient, because it will check the predominant 
swell without bending in so as to cause difficulty ofrounding it to vessel 8 ,whilst the filling up 
of the sounds will effectually preclude any cross action of water. In order to convey my ideas 
at once to the mind’s eye, I have delineated the present actual features in black ink, and the 
proposed work in red ink, outline ; it will thus appear in sketch (A.), that I would fill up the 
two sounds, tire outer of which is 22 feet only under high-water level on. springs, and then, 
continue in a S. 69° E. (E.S.E.) direction from the lighthouse, for 1,500 feet from the cliff 
thereof, a gently curved arm, with its convexity inwards, to invite a cleansing sweep of the 
ebb, and turn off the S.W. and southern sea. The depth of work required to brino- it 
level with high-water ordinary springs would be 50 feet, the rise there being 29 ^ feet, and 
the average low-water depths at its base 21 feet, where 160 feet spread would support it. 

Should, however, a difference in expense not be an object, good shelter, easy inoress and 
egress, with less possibility of the ebb depositing, may be accomplished by the projection 
in sketch (B.), wlierem I suggest the filling up of the inner sound only, cutting down the 
outer sound to low-water level, the bottom whereof is now only eight feet above that level 
and then extending an arm 1,300 feet from the Lighthouse cliff in a N. 73® E. (E. by 
N. I N.) direction. The depth and breadth of work would be about the same as (A.), but all 
the material, except what tlie outer sound excavation afforded, would have to lie trans- 
ported in craft ; wnilst the advantages which suggest themselves are— a more compact 
shelter fi-om the S.E. — an often convenient egress and ingress through the outer sound, 
without always rounding the breakwater on a pinching wind, and an. uninterrupted reflux 
of tide. 

I beg to add, I shall derive much satisfaction, if these remarks contribute even a hint 
towards so desirable an undertaking as a breakwater at the Mumbles, and, should any plan 
be adopted before August, I can have it blended with the forthcoming engravmg of Swan- 
sea Bay, the advantages of which will be obvious. 

I am, 5cc. 

To Mr. Padley, (signed) S. M. Denham, Lieut. R. N. 

Clerk to the Harbour Trust, Swansea. 
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DEAN FOREST BRIDGE. 

REPORT explanatory of a Survey of the Severn, in the neighbourhood of iVewnAcjn, in 
Gloucestershire, made with a view to forming a Bridge across the same. 



IN compliance with the commands contained in Mr. Milne’s letter of the 2 d of May last, 
acquainting me that in consequence of representations made to the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Woods, &c., great advantages would be likely to accrue to the property of the 
Crown, and to the interest of the public, were a good and safe communication made across 
the river Severn in the neighbourhood of Newnhara, and instructing me to proceed with a 
survey of that part of the river, and to report to the Board my opinion of the most eligible 
spot for forming such a communication, directing me also to accompany my Report with 
a plan and estimate of the expense of establishing a floating bridge, similar to those 
executed by me at Plymouth and other places, I took the earliest opportunity of pro- 
ceeding with the inquiry ; the result I have now the honour of submitting in the following 
Report and accompanying explanatory plans, &c., which have been made from the surveys 
rendered necessary for the due investigation of the subject. 

The portion of the river examined in this inquiry is that which lies between the entrance 
of the Stroiidwater Canal, near Framilode, and the entrance of the Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal, at Sharpness Point, a distance of 15 miles, measuring the course of the river. 

This portion of the Severn separates the opulent manufacturing and agricultural neigh- 
bourhoods of Stroud, Nympsfield, Dursley, Wotton-under-Edge, Berkeley, Frampton, &c. 
from the rich coal and iron district of the Forest of Dean, and towns of Lidney, Monmouth, 
Coleford, Ross, Mitchel Dean, Little Dean, Newnham, &c. Across it there are three 
^•43* 003 fen-ies. 
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Apiiendix, No. i6; viz. Framilode, Newnbacu, and Purton ; the passage of these is made uousuallv in 

“ convenient and difEcult from the great strength of the tide and obstructions from sand- 

Report on Dean banks. 

Forest Bridge. Framilode Feity is the highest up the river, and is therefore the least exposed to tides 

■ and winds, and being also the narrowest, is subject to the fewest interruptions. It is how., 
ever, deficient of conveniences for carriage traffic, and badly situated for the accommodation 
of the surrounding district. 

Newnham Ferry is the next on the course of the river, which is here considerably 
broader, and more exposed to wind and tides. Its situation is remarkably convenient and 
central for the most populous parts of the opposite shores of the river; and from its beino- 
close under the town of Newnham, it has considerable traffic in foot-passengers, saddle- 
horses, and farming slock, but it is liable to great interruptions during spring tides, and is 
rendered exceedingly inconvenient by a bank of sand and mud, extending b'alf way across 
tire river, and which has to be forded during the greater portion of the day. The only 
convenient time for crossing it is from half an hour before to half an. hour after hich- 
Tvater of spring tides ; it is therefore wholly incapable of affording the extent of accmn 
modation which the traffic of the district requires. 

Purton Passage is still lower down the river; it is a mile and quarter wide at high 
water, and about a quarter of a mile at low water, its track being across a half-tide sand- 
bank, which has to be forded at least si.x hours a day. It is much exposed to south-west 
and north-east winds, and at spring tides the cnrreni is so great that boats do not venture 
to cross it for hours together, so that it is only for about an hour and a half, at hio-h 
water, that a passage can be made with any certainty or convenience ; in short, the situ- 
ation of this I'eriy is of the most forbidding kind. 

The Severn is unquestionably one of the most difficult rivers in Europe on which to 
establish a safe and commodious ferry. The great perpendicular rise and violent current 
of its tides have no parallel. These occasion shifting sand-banks and variable channels of 
the most capricious description, giving, daily, new forms and depths to the bed of the river. 

Ffom these circumstances I could not find, in the whole 15 miles surveyed, more than 
two sites which appeared sufficiently favourable for a floating bridge, to justify the labour 
of a minute survey. One of these was at Newnham, and the other at the entrance of the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, at Sharpness Point. 

On drawings Nos. a and 3, will be found tlie details of the survey of the Newnbam 
portion of the river, and drawings Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9, are made from surveys of the Nar- 
rows at Sharpness Point. 

By the former plans, &,c. it will be seen that the width of the river in the neighbour- 
hood of Newnham, at high water, varies from 2,129 feet to 1,122 feet; and at low water, 
from 600 to 250 feet; and that the greatest depth at low watei’ varies from 10 feet to 
one foot six inches. The low water channel runs close to the west, or Newnham shore ; 
and it is stated by the oldest people of the neighbourhood that it has retained its present 
course, with but little variation, for the last 30 years, but that its depth and width are 
subject to great fluctuations. 

During the time tl.iat this survey was proceeding, I caused the tides to be registered by 
a gauge fixed for that purpose at Newnham Nab, the results of which are given in note 
(A), on drawing No. 2, and by which it will be seen that from the first appearance of the 
flood tide to high water is only 1 J hour, the rise of the tide being from 15 to 19 feet (at 
spring tides) in that short space of time, 4 or 5 feet of which runs in suddenly and forms 
what is termed the Bore. This torrent, or rather cataract, is of course irresistible ; it lasts, 
however, but for a few minutes, and the stream then runs at from 5J to 6 miles an hour. 
The reflux of the tide is longer, and its greatest rate of current does not exceed 4i to 5 
miles an hour. 

Now, excepting the few minutes when the Bore is running, the tidal currents in this 
part of the Severn do not present a difficulty of any magnitude to the establishment of a 
floating bridge. I therefore directed my attention to some mode of insuring a permanent 
channel of the requisite depth at low water, by means of a pier or embankment, run off 
from the eastern shore, so that by contracting the width and thereby increasing the scour 
of the river, it might maintain a clear channel between the landing-places. 

The site of Newnham Ferry proving to be the narrowest part of this section of the river, 
offered the greatest facilities for carrying out such a plan, and I therefore caused borings 
to be made in the line of the requisite pier,and discovered rock at 10 feet below low water, 
as shown on drawing No. 5. The foundation proving so favourable, I proceeded to con- 
sider the details of the plan, when it appeared that in order to insure the requisite channel 
for a floating bridge, the pier would have to be projected so far into the river as to form 
a dangerous obstruction to the navigation, as well as a mischievous impediment to the 
flux and reflux of the tide. 

As these objections applied with equal force to all the other parts, of this section of 
the river, I turned my attention to that portion surveyed in the neighbourhood of Sharp- 
ness Point, plans and sections of which are given on the accompanying drawings, Nos. 
6 and 7. 

It will be observed on reference to the plans, that the low-water channel of the rrver, 
after sweeping the north or Purton shore, is thrown diagonally across to the opposie 
shore, at the entrance of the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, by the Wheel Rock^ ana 
that the width of the river is much contracted by the great projection of these rocks on 
the one side, and Sharpness Point on the other. 
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On the west side of this channel is a large isolated half-tide bank called the Prinn Appendix No. i6. 
Sands, whilst a similar bank, called the Rud^e Sands, runs off from Sharpness Point on ’ 

its east side. “When the river is much swollen by land floods it has sufficient power to Report on Dean 
maintain a deep channel between these sand-banks, but during dry seasons with heavy Forest Bridge, 
spring tides, the sands accumulate in the channel off Sharpness Point, so as to join the - 
two banks by forming a bar. If the first of the flood tide could be made to pass up the 
channel along the Berkeley shore to Sharpness Point, instead of this bar there would be 
deepwater; but from its iollowing the opposite shore, it scours out the chaunel on that 
side to a considerable depth, and sweeps over the Wheel Rocks with great violence. 

At the time the survey was made, namely, in July and August last, this latter portion of 
the channel had a sufficient depth of water for a floating bridge; but it appears, from the 
evidence of the oldest and most experienced pilots on the river, that the depth is subject 
to great fluctuations, it being sometimes dry, and very often coveted with not more than 
one foot of water. 

Now, to give certainly and security to the passage of a floating bridge at this site, it is 
obvious that it would be necessary to project its southern landing-place into the channel 
of the river beyond the before-mentioned bar, or to a distance of 600 feet from the wall of 
the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal ; and this point being settled, I proceeded to consider 
the several other matters affecting the establisnment of a floating bridge. 

The most suitable position for such a bridge is shown by a red line on drawings Nos. 6 
and 7, viz. from immediately above the entrance of the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal 
to the west side of the Wheel Rocks, taking the river in an oblique direction to the current. 

The width of the river at high water, on this line, is 3,250 feet, and at low water from 2,200 
to 2.500 feet ; the depth, at low water, of the northern half being 25 feel, with an uneven, 
rocky bottom, and the other half with a sandy bottom, and a gradually shallowing depth, 
as shown on the section drawing No. 7. 

The flow of common spring tides at this site is 30 feet ; but extraordinary tides rise so 
high as 32 or 33 feet. From the first appearance of the flood tide to high water is two 
hours and three quarters ; it therefore follows that the tidal current must be very con- 
siderable. 

To be perfectly informed on this most important point, I caused the current of the tide 
of the nth of August last to be measured, and though it rose only 26 feet (being the rub 
tide after the full moon), its greatest rate was from 500 to 600 feet per minute on the flood, 
and 400 feet on the ebb. This tide is represented by a very clear diagram on drawing No. 9, 
and on an inspection of which it will be thought strange that the current should be subject 
•to such great fluctuations in short periods of time. It is, however, unquestionably pro- 
duced by the number of sand-banks between Aust Passage and Sharpness Point, which, 
varying in shape and elevation as the tide advances, more or less entangle the current in 
its flow, tending sometimes to retard and at other times to accelerateits velocity. 

But it is to be observed that the currents, as here laid down, are those due to a 26 feet 
tide. I could not succeed in obtaining similar continuous observations of a 33 feet tide, 
but I found that the greatest velocity of one which rose 31 feet was 700 feet per minuie, 
or eight miles per hour on the flood, and rather under seven miles per hour on the ebb ; 
and supposing such a tide had been accompanied by a south-west gale of wind, it is highly 
probable that its current would have attained (on the flood) to 9 J or to miles per hour. 

To establish a floating bridge across such a torrent at right angles would be almost 
impracticable ; but, as the site allowed of an oblique course, I caused the direction of the 
currents, at different periods of the flux and reflux of the tide, to be carefully laid down, so 
as to show iheir angle with the line on which the bridge would be established. Drawing 
No. 8 contains four of these current plans, viz. two for the flood tide, and two for the ebb ; 
and having calculated, from the particulars thus obtained, the requisite size of the chains, 
and power of the steam-engines, to render a floating bridge safe and convenient, I found 
that it would involve an expenditure of not less than 70,000?., which I deem perfectly 
unjustifiable, taking into account the disbursements incident to such a work, which, under 
such circumstances, would not be less than 1,500?. per annum. 

In the preliminary Report, which I had the honour of forwarding to tlie Commissioners 
on the 5th ultimo, 1 stated that, although this inquiry was unsatisfactory as respected the 
establishment of a floating bridge, it fully confirmed tne representations made to the Board, 
that great advantages would accrue to the property of the Crown, and to the public gene- 
rally, from a good and safe communication across the Severn, in the neighbourtiood of 
Newnham; and that as the surveys pointed out Newnhain Ferry as an eligible site for a 
suspension bridge, I felt justified in studying a suitable design, in order to place before the 
Commissioners a plan and estimate for a work, which, though different in principle, would 
he cheaper and more convenient than a floating bridge. 

The local advantages derivable from a bridge at Newnham, will be apparent from one 
or two examples selected from the traffic in coals from the Forest of Dean. 

The towns and populous neighbourhoods of Nympsfield, Dursley, Wotton-under-Edge, 

&c. are supplied with Forest coals, w'hich at present cost the consumers from 2li. to 22s. 
per ton. The price of these coals at the pit’s mouth is only 8s. to 8s. 6 d. per ton, the , 
difference, amounting to from 13 s. to 14 s., being the cost of carriage. The ereclion of a 
bridge at Newnham would make the centre of this district within 18 miles of the pits. 

^ow it is well known that the common charge for conveying coals by carts and waggons 
from the Forest to Gloucester, which is 15 maes, is 7s. 6 a. per ton, and that to Monmouth, 
which is about si.x miles, the charge is about 3s. per ton. At this rate of charge for con- 
veyance, the price of coals in the above-mentioned towns, &c. would be only from 17s. to 

0-43- 004 17s. 6d. 
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Appendix. No. i6. 175. 6d. per ton; that is, by opening a direct road conveyance for carts, the cost f 

transport, instead of being, as at present, frcm 13 s. to 14s. per ton, would beredoced to 

Report on Dean gj. or los. Nor would this be the only advantage to the consumers, for it seems that th 

Forest Bridge. frequent shifting from the railway to the barge, and again from the barge to the merchanf’s 

■ store, damages the coals so much, that cart-borne coals, that is, coals taken in the same 

cart from the pits to the cellar of the consumer, are now considered worth from Qd. to 15 
per ton more than “ merchants’ coals.” 

That these advantages to the consumers will greatly increase the demand for Forest coals 
in the district before mentioned there cannot be a question, but it is from the Stroud 
market that a bridge at Newnham will draw a great increase of custom to the Forest 
pits. At present this very extensive market seems principally supplied with Staffordshire 
coals, which are brought down the Severn, and undersell the Forest coals. The price of 
coals in the Stroud market varies, as I am informed, from 19s. to 205. per ton. A bridse 
at Newnham would bring the Forest pits about 16 miles from Stroud, so that at the rate of 
charge for conveyance before stated, coals would be delivered by carts to the consumers 
in that populous and great manufacturing district, at from 16s. 6 J. to 17s. per tnn, or at 
a saving on the present cost of from 2s. to 3s. per ton. There seems no room for doubt 
that this saving in the present cost, in addition to the preference given to cart-borne coals 
as before mentioned, would insure the Forest coals the entire command of this market. * 

The immense benefits that would arise to the farmers of the whole district from this 
change in the mode of conveying coals, from railway and river to carts and waggons, will 
be apparent. Their teams of horses, at those seasons of the year when they are not 
required on the farms, would be lucratively employed in this new trade. 

• Nor would the benefits to be derived from such a change in the transit of coals be 
confined to the distant consumers and agriculturists, but would be doubtless a source of 
profitable employment to the labouring classes of the Forest, enabling them, with the aid 
of a horse and cart, to obtain a competent livelihood for theuiselves and families. 

In addition to these advantages, there would be that of bringing the consumer in direct 
trade with the miner, and the consequent saving of price, which now goes into the pocket 
of the merchant for profit. 

I found also in the neighbourhood of the Forest a very prevalent opinion, that supposing 
abridge to exist across the river in its vicinity, large quantities of its beautiful stone 
would be sent to the adjacent towns, more particnIaHy the flat paving stone, door and 
windowsills, See. upon whicli the charges for conveyance by the present railways and 
river are very great. 

These and the numerous other local advantages derivable from an uninterrupted com- 
inuiiication across this part of the Severn, have been long seen by the people of the 
district, and the inhabitants of Newnham have made several attempts to accomplish such 
a work. Accordingly, a company was formed for tunnelling under the river near Newn- 
ham, as shown by drawing No. 4. At this place the river is about 1,500 feet in widtli, 
and it is reporied that the company successfully advanced their works more than half way 
across ji, when, coming into contact with the sand composing the bed of the river, their 
works filled, and were in a great measure destroyed, so as to occasion Iheir abandonment 
after an expenditure of, 12,000 f. This happened in 1811. 

Since that tinie the inhabitants of Newnham have frequently had under their consider- 
ation the erection of a bridge, and it seems that at one time they went so far as to cause 
plans to be furnished. It does not, however, appear that competent persons were employed 
to advise them, and consequently the people of the neighbourhood were deterred from 
subscribing towards the work, although under other circumstances they might have made 
liberal advances. 



1 he great public utility of a bridge at Newnham will be made apparent by drawing, on 
a map of England ami Wales, a straight line from London to Newnham, continued through 
Wales. It will be seen that the route of the London and Stroud mail-road is along this 
line, and that at Monmmilh it intersects the great mail-road into South Wales, w'fl Glou- 
cester, and follows its course by Abergavenny, Crickhowell, Brecon, Llandovery, See., 
consequently forming tlie most direct route from the metropolis to the packet station at 
Pembroke, llie distance from London to Stroud is 105 miles nearly, and from Stroud to 
Mqmiioiith, uid Newnham, isabout25 miles, making 130 miles; but the present Pembroke 
mail-rqad, vi& Gloucester, is 139 miles, or nine miies farther than by Newnham. 

So lar rclatesio travelling by turnpike roads. It must not, however, be overlooked, that 
the branch railroad now lonning out of the Great Western, from Swindon to Cheltenham, 
via Stroud, passes in a very direct line towards Newnham, and, before bending off for 
Gloucester, Sec., approaches to within five or six miles of Newnham. So that whether we 
look to the communication with South Wales, either by turnpike roads or railways now ia 
foinvdtion, a bridge at Newnham promises to be of verv great public utility. This will be 
Pufe Plans, No. 6. by reference to the Sketch. 

It will also further appear that such a bridge, in connexion with the before-named rail- 
way, would command the preference of ail persons travelling to the towns on the Welsh 
shore of the Bristol Channel, being not only nearer, but also avoiding the discomfort and 
delays of Ausi Ferry, which at present are fell to be so great an inconvenience as to induce 
persons posting from London, Sic. to prefer the circuitous road by Gloucester. Again, 
a bridge at Newnham would be on the direct route from Hereford, 8cc. to Bristol, Bath,. 
&.C. ; and the travelling, which is very considerable, both by stage-coach and posting} 
between these places, via Aust Passage, would take this new route. 

It now remains to be seen whether a safe and convenient bridge, suited to the navi- 

“ gation 
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gatlon of the river, caa be built at Newnbam, at a cost which the expectations of traffic. Appendix, No. 16, 
derivable from the sources before allnded to, will justify. — — 

Since the completion of the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, the number of vessels Report on Dean 
navigating above Newnbam have decreased yearly, and are now limited to the smallest 

class of sloops and trows. The practice is to drift with the tide, the great strength of 

which would prevent the requisite command over a vessel to pass her safely through a 
drawbridge. It follows, therefore, that a bridge in this situation mast be sufficiently high 
for these vessels 10 pass under it. The objections which thus apply to a drawbridge 
extend therefore to any kind of bridge requiring the erection of many piers and abutments 
in. the bed of the river, consequently a bridge or arches is inadmissible. , 

Suspension bridges are .now common in this and otlier countries, and by affording the 
engineer a means of spanning large openings, and obtaining considerable elevation for the 
roadway at a moderate cost, are justly regarded as a most useful revival of a very old 
invention. The practical engineer knows, however, that valuable as these bridges are, 
their indiscriminate use is a great error, which has already produced many failures, and 
created considerable prejudice against their safety and durability. 

But in the case under consideration, a suspension bridge is peculiarly applicable, and I 
have accordingly prepared the accompanying design after an attentive study of all the 
local circiimstiinces affecting its usefulness and durability, as also connected with the free 
navigation of the river. 

• The site which 1 have selected is that which I surveyed for a floating bridge, (at Newn- 
ham,) as laid down on drawing No. 5. The width of the river is here contracted to 
1,122 feet by the prominent and high land called Newnbam Nab; and, as before stated, 
affords rock for the foundations at a depth of 10 feet below low water, as particularized by 
the table of borings given on drawing No. 5. 

It will be seen on reference to the design, that I propose to consunct one great circular 
tower in the middle of the river, just at the margin of the low-water channel, and one 
smaller one on each side, close to the shores, the abutments being built upon the shores, 
at small distances from the side towers. This arrangement leaves the navigation quite 
unobstructed, the river being spanned by two arches or openings, each 450 feet, (from 
centre to centre of the towers,) and by two side openings, one being 155 feet and the 
other 70 feet, making the whole distance between the abutments 1,125 
This arrangement admits also of the roadway being elevated 63 feet at the side towers, 
and 75 feet at the centre tower, above mean or mid-tide level, which is reported to be 
ample for the class of vessels that now navigate the river ; and as this opinion is corro- 
borated by Mr. Clegram, who, in his capacity of resident engineer on the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Cana! for many years, is intimately acquainted with all which relates to the 
subject, there is no room left for doubt on this important point. 

In considering the details of this design, I have derived great advantage from my expe- 
rience in the reparation of the Montrose Suspension Bridge, which is 432 feet span, and, 
excepting the Menai Bridge (560 feet span), is the largest in the kingdom. 

To enter on all the details of the design is, I presume, unnecessary. It is, however, 
proper to state that I propose to have four great suspending chains, that is, two on each 
side of the carriage-way, and each chain to contain a square section of 60 inches of iron. 

The angle of the chains, with a horizontal line passing through their points of suspension 
on the great central tower, is 15 degrees 41 minutes, and at the side towers 4 degrees 
47 minutes, the backstays being carried to their moorings at an angle of 20 degrees; the 
roadway to be 25 feet wide, consisting of a central carriage-road, and side footpaths, each 
four feet wide. 

The roadway is to be constructed 011 a principle of trussing to be used in the repa- 
ration of the Montrose Bridge, which will effectually prevent undulatory motion, found so 
dangerous and unpleasant in many existing bridges of this kind. 

The large cast-iron bridge, built by me some years since, across an arm of the sea near 
Plymouth, gave me full experience of the difficulties attendant on forming foundations in 
a rapid tideway, having a sandy bed ; and as, these were successfully and economically 
overcome by the use of a diving-bell, I propose to adopt the same method for laying the 
foundations for this bridge. 

The facility which the neighbourhood affords for obtaining the stone, iron, and wood 
requisite in the erection of this bridge, will of course greatly reduce its cost, compared 
with other similar works less advantageously situated ; and, with the studied economy 
I have observed in all the details of the design, will, I have no doubt, bring its cost within 
the following estimate. 



Estimate: 

Masonry, including all foundations, embanked approaches, &c. &o. 
Iron-work, in chains, 6tc. 8tc. - - - - - • - 

Roadway, &c. - --------- 

Total - - - 

And adding Contingencies at lo per cent, on the above - 
0.43. P p 





£. s. d. 


- 


25,477 - - 


- 


17,241 -. 


- 


5,883 - - 


£. 


48,601 - - 


- 


4,860 - - 


£. 


53,461 - - 


To 
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Tothissummust.be added the cost of the present ferry, which is' considered to be 
worth 100 1 . per annum (as I am informed), and taking it at thirty years’ purchase would 
make its value 3,000 1 . It is, however, beyond all • doubt that a capital of 60,000 1 . would 
be ample for perfecting this undertaking. 

To justify such an expenditure, there ought to be a well-grounded expectation that the 
tolls of the bridge would produce an income of 3,000 1 . a year, and taking into account the 
various sources from which traffic would be derived, as before pointed out,- 1 have no 
doubt whatever that income would be fully realized. 

I think it right to mention, that reports were prevalent at Newnhain during the nro- 
gress of the survey, that at least 30,000 /. would be raised in the neighbourhood, supposinn- 
it to command a priority of interest to an extent of five per cent. ° 

To describe the various benefits which such a bridge would confer on the property of 
the Crown in the Forest of Dcmi, would lengthen out this Report unnecessarily, since they 
cannot be otherwise than obvious. It is, however, of importance I should state, that 
I found, on reference to the elaborate surveys of the Forest recently completed by 
Mr. Sopwith, in connexion with some trial levels which I have caused to be made, so as 
to extend Mr. Sopwith’s survey up to the proposed site for the bridge, that, contrary to 
the impression which the excessively broken character of the country between Newnham 
and Coleford is calculated to convey to the mind, an excellent line of road may be formed 
between those places, as also to Little Dean, and thence to Mitchel Dean, 8cc. 

To show the direction which the proposed lines would take tlirongli the Forest, and the 
extent of the accommodation to its several coal and iron works, I have laid them down oa 
a skeleton plan of the district, copied iVom. the Ordnance maps, which will be found with 
the other drawings accompanying this Report, and, with the following brief description, 
will suffice to show their value and importance as a means of opening the Forest. 

From Newnham to Coleford the proposed line would leave the present road through 
Li ttle Dean at the foot of the first hill (about half a mile out of Newnham), and skirting its 
side in a south-west direction to within half a mile of Hay Hill (the residence of the Rev. 
Mr. Jones), would there cross the Blaise Bailey Ridge by a deep cutting through its nar- 
rowest part, and entering the Valley of Blakeiiey Water near the Sudeley Iron Works, it 
would skirt the Abbot’s Wood ; thence, crossing Bullo Pill tram-road, it would run along 
the north-west side of Blakeuey Hill Inclosure, and cross the Slade, or Green-road, into 
the Staple Edge Inclosure ; thence, traversing its eastern side, and the southern side on 
the crest of the hill above Blackpool Brook, would pass over Ivy Moor Head to the Russell 
Inclosure, near Burnt Log Gate. 

From this point two lines present tliemselves, one taking a northerly direction and 
crossing Cannop’s Brook, about half a mile below Cannop’s Bridge, would ascend into 
the present road to Coleford, along the north side of the Barn Hill Inclosure; the other 
line would keep its westerly direction through the Russell Inclosure to Cannop’s Brook, a 
little above Park End, and enter the present road from Park End to Coleford, a little to 
the west of the entrance gate to Whiiemead Park. 

By the former line the distance from Newnham to Coleford would be 10 miles, but by 
the latter it would be 10 miles and three furlongs ; though, to compensate for this extra 
length, there would be about one mile and three quarters of new road less to make. As 
to the inclinations of these lines of road, they would be much the same in either case, and 
are remarkably favourable, as the following particulars will show : — 



NEW 


ROAD. 
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g mile, at an inclination of 1 
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16 


to : 


1 in 
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Total length - 10 g miles. 



The present road from Newnham to Coleford by Little Dean, Cjnderford • 

(called nine miles), is a succession of the most abrupt hills which, in several places, 
from 1 in 6 to 1 in 10 for a half, and even three quarters of a mile uninterruptedly , es 
which, it is bad in every respect. , „ 

The proposed line to Lillie Dean, Mitcbel Dean, &c. would commence at t ^ 
point on the present road as the before described line to Coleford, and taking a nor 
direction, would skirt the foot of the Camp Hill to the pass separating that m 

nut Inclosure, at a short distance from Little' Dean, where, crossing the present 
Little Dean to Gloucester, it would hold its northward direction through the low g 
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and enier the jiresent Mitchel Dean road at Little Dean Lane-end toll-bar. From this point 
the road to Mitchel Dean is tolerably good. The length of this new road would be nearly 
miles ; the inclinations would he exceedingly favourable, divided into short undhlalions 
nowhere exceeding 1 in so, and the greater portion of it from 1 in 38 to : in 45. It also 
admits of an extension from the Little Dean Lane-end toll-bar to Mitchel Dean by an 
almost perfectly level cut along the east side of Edge Hill Inclosure, and as it would ^eu 
the veins of iron ore which crop out in this part of the Forest, it might at some future time 
be advantageously made. 

By the new lines of road here enumerated, the principal coal and iron works of the 
Forest would be made accessible ; the greatest portion of its woods and plantations would 
be opened up; and such a facility given for general travelling to Monmoutb, and conse- 
quently to the numerous towns and important districts on the present Milford road as 
also to Mitchel Dean, Hereford, &c. Sic. as could not fail to produce advanta"es of the 
most important kind to the property of the Crown. ® 

It may be well to state further, that the bills on the present road from Newnham tp 
Lidney may be wholly avoided by a deviation to the east of the present road over the low 
grounds between Bullo Pill and the 12-mile stone, or by a branch out of the proposed 
liue to Colelbrd in the Staple Edge Inclosure, as might be deemed most desirable after 
mature consideration. 

As the roads on the Arlinghatn or eastern side of the river are level and generally good, 
little or nothing is wanting to be done to connect a bridge at Newnham with the numerous 
towns, -and their populous manufacturing and agricultural neighbourhoods, comprising- 
that large district. " ® 

As to the probable cost of the lines of road now pointed out, I am decidedly of opinion 
that it would not exceed the average expense of similar works, whilst the travelliuo- which 
they would induce in connexion xvith the bridge, would, I have no doubt, produce°a suffi- 
cient revenue to pay an interest on tbe outlay, and provide for their repairs. The only 
heavy work upon them is the deep cut required in Blaise Bailey Hill, and as that would 
produce good red sandstone rock, fit for the massary of the bridge, which could be readily 
conveyed to the works, it would be advantageous rather than the contrary. As re'^ards 
difficulties with the owners of the lands through which the proposed lines would pass, it 
is 10 be observed that by far the greater portion is through the Crown property, and it 
does not appear that in any case special damage would be sustained. 

(signed) Jas. M, Rendei. 

34, Great George-street, Westminster, 

14 December 1838. 



Appendix, No. 17. 



THE RIVER AXE AND BREAN POINT. 

EXTRACT amended from the Report of Captain Claxton to tbe Directors of the Bri.s- 
tol and Exeter Railway, in 1838-9 ; the part having reference to the Bridgwater 
River omitted. 



The River Axe is, like all the rivers in the Bristol Channel, dry or nearly so for several 
hours in each tide. It is not in fact navigable for more than five hours in every 12. When 
vessels are within it, they are quite secure from all winds, and at low water may' take the 
mud in perfect comfort. ^ 

The bay and mouth is exposed to winds between west and north-east, round by the north • 
and from west to north-west there is nothing but the Skern Holmes to impede the swell or 
sea of the Channel, and even for a point or two to the soutliward of west, it is probable the 
swell sets in. ■ ^ 



From about north-west round to the north-east the average distance of the Welsli coast 
IS about nine or ten miles ; the nearest point, Lavernock Head (the southern point of Pen- 
muth Roads), and Sully Island not being more than seven miles from Brean Point, which is 
about one and a half miles from the entrance of the Axe at high water. 

Between the river’s mouth at high water and the entrance of the river (a mere gut at low 
water spring-tides,) there is a bank of mud, which dries to the extent of a mile at least, witii 
a gradual incline, beyond which, •vith regular soundings, is the anchorage with three fathoms, 
close to the Head and How Rocks, gradually deepening as the distance is increased to the 
Qortliward and westward to four, five, six, seven and eight fathoms, or more. A little more 
than half a mile from the Head, the shoal water extends to the north-north-east, having onlv 
two fathoms on it. There is, however, sufficientroom for a good channel between the north- 
eastern end of a presumed breakwater and this shoal ground for all purposes of navio-ation, 
even at dead low water spring-tides, and at all other times the depth is ample, even for a 
frigate. '■ ’ 
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With respect to auehovage and depth of water, there appears to he good holdinff e-ronnd 
near the Brean Head, in froni three to five fathoms at low water ; but tliere is no protect' ^ 
in had weather from the west, round hy the north to north-east by east. ^ 

I am of opinion a superb anchorage and outer harbour might be formed hy an island break 
water, made with a slight curve, commencing from about 50 yards from the point of the 
Outer Hows, near Brean Point at Low "Veres, and trending towa'rds the north-east or east 
nortli-east. in the course of the ebb and flood currents, which here run very strou'e on the 
springs. ® 

Such a place is much wanted, and would be a great advantage to the ports of the Chan- 
nel if it were not, which I 'think it would he, a national benefit as a port of refoo-e • but 
such a work, with a rise of tide of more than 40 feet on the springs, would require 'a Weat 
outlay, as, to afford comfortable shelter, it should be 10 feet above high-water mark* A 
passage large enough for vessels should, in my opinion, be left between its western end and 
the Outer Hows, the extreme point of Bi'ean Head, and both extremes should be fine so as 
not to offer a bluff to the action of the tides ; and this would, I think, prevent silt from col- 
lecting on either the ebb or flood. The How Rocks, whose western entrance is covered at 
about one-third flood, might easily be raised by either solid mason-work or loose stones 
from the cliff or hill, which is all limestone. 

From inquiries I have made since our return, I find cattle and pigs are often landed 
above the entrance to the Avon, and not unfrequeutly at Portishead, or near it. The vessels 
bringing these cargoes then go to Newport for coal. It must be obvious, that if there were 
means of transit anywhere within the Axe at a moderate charge, and coals also in abun- 
dance at the same place, not one of these colliers would ever go past that river. They would 
save much in pilotage, and more in wear and tear, for the width of the Channel between the 
Holmes and King Road, and still more so above King Road, causes more thrashin«r out of 
sails and wear of cordage generally for sailing vessels (as the wind is rarely fair boilfways), 
than all the re.st of the voyage to and from Ireland, and 1 may add, from experience, often 
in the winter even to the West Indies. A vessel’s time is all she has frequently to depend 
upon for profit, that is to say, the economy of time. She may arrive just before hi»h water 
in or above King Road, and get rid of her cargo in time enough to drop down Chatmel with 
the ebb ; but it could not often happen that she could make the passage up and the pas- 
sage down on the same day, with a fair wind each way, although it is not a winding 
channel. 

The entrance into_ the Axe appears very narrow, which is against sailing vessels; but with 
steam-tugs, which, if individuals did not at first find it their interest to maintain, the com- 
pany, or anv compaiiy interested in the profits on the coal, or otherwise, would, I am quite 
certain, find it their interest to establish, the difficulties would be done away with. These, 
like all other wants of a new port, would speak for themselves. Screw mooiings, mooring 
buoys, jetties, piers, temporaiy loading docks in the mud, extended space by digging away 
both banks near the bridge (where there is back-water for scouring) would all follow as 
circumstances called for them. But the steam-tugs would make the navigation as soon as 
there was water over the bar, if the channel were no more than twice a vessel’s width, quite 
efficient for a considerable trade ; and from what I saw of the locality, and what I have seen 
steam-tugs accomplish in the Clyde, the Thames, the Mersey, and recently down almost to 
the Holmes from om’ own river, 1, have no hesitation in saying a good tug-boat could make 
four trips in and out of the Axe, with one or more vessels, depending for number up to six on 
their size only, placing them each trip in the fair way, whether for going to sea or for landing 
their cargoes, when inward bound, on the same tide, even if the ves.sels were above 200 tons ; 
and there is nothing, on spring tides, to prevent a vessel of 1,000 tons using the river, and on 
the neaps there cannot, I think, be less than 20 feet over the bar. All the arguments which 
have been used in favour of a pier at Portishead, except the important one of cost, apply with 
full force to a station lower down the Channel, capable of access and egress at all times, and 
some in a much greater degree. 

To illustrate tins point I will suppose a vessel arrives abreast of Brean Down or Point 
at tbe moment when the state of the tides would satisfy the captain that lie was too 
late for the Avon, whether by hours or minutes ; he might steer for the Axe, which he 
might enter and depart from in an hour or so, and still be in Kino- Road houre too soon to 
take the Avon. ® 

A steam-vessel of tolerable capacity, even with a fair wind and tide, requires from two 
hours to two and a half to reach Rownham (Bristol) from the Holmes, and about twenty 
minutes more from that particular spot, in tbe fair way, where the captain would decide upon 
entering the Axe. From this spot, under similarly favourable circumstances, less than half 
an hour would see him inside the Axe ; and, supposing all other matters running smooth, 
fos passengers would be Ipded, and in Bristol, by a railway train, in less than an hour 
from the time of his entering the river ; while, on the other hand, under circumstances the 
most favourable for the Avon that can be conceived, he could not reach Rownham (Bristol) 
under nearly two hours and a half; the passengers would then have to go two miles to the 
railway station. 

For the case most favourable to the Axe we must s^ain go to the spot in tbe fair way (a 
little to the west of the Steep Holmes); tbe captain calculating that the ebb will have made 
before or about the time of his arriving in Kingwood (when it wants two hours of high water, 
or what would be high water in King road), steers for tbe station in the Axe, and his 
passengers, as before, are in Bristol within the two hours,- at the furthest, after he altered his 
course or made his mind up ; while, had he proceeded he would have had to lay in King 
Hoad at least seven hours, to which is to be added two hours, to be occupied in the passage 
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to King Road, and about one hour more for the passage from the anchorage to Rowuham. Appendix No, 17. 

Total, ten difference, 400 per cent, in favour of a more westerly station, somewhere in the L 

line of the railroad. With respect to a station for departure to Ireland and Wales, gentlemen Report on the River 
can make their own calculations, and in doing so will not forget they are in actual distance, Axe, and Brean 
by sea or water, about 30 miles nearer Ireland at Brean Point than at Rownham, Bristol. Point. 

k station approachable at all times is the grand desideratum, and this is not to be found ■ . . . 

inside any river in the Bristol Channel ; but it is possible that one may be made on the Cliff 
pf Brean Down, with floating contrivances for landing, or, perhaps, with flights of steps or 
inclined planes, provided a sufficient ban-ier were raised for protection against the seas and 
winds to which the present roadstead is exposed. Supposing a measure to be adopted for 
this purpose, in this locality, a road to the railway, and possibly a bridge over the Axe, would 
also be required, the distance from the enti'ance point of the Down or Hill being about 2^ 
miles from the nearest point of the line. 

I beg to apologize for so hastily putting these remarks together ; and while I impress upon 
the Directors, that my opinions are formed upon merely a superficial survey, I beg to assure 
them that, at any time that I can conveniently, or without detriment to the pubHc service, 
complete this or any other nautical survey in conjunction with their engineers, and with the 
assistance of pilots, or persons better acquainted with the localities than myself, I shall be 
happy to do so, and thus assist in furthering the interests of Bristol, through the great 
undertakings of which she is the nucleus. 

Your obedient servant, 

(signed) Christopher Claxtcm. 



Appendix, No. 18. Appendix, No. 18 . 



CHESTER AND HOLYHEAD RAILWAY. 

PF.TITION of /. R. Ormsly Gore, Esq. m.p. and Others 

The Petition of the undersigned Landowners, and others, of the County of Carnarvon, 
Humbly showeth. 

That your petitioners have been for some years past actively engaged, at considerable 
expense, in endeavouring to discover and caixy into effect the best means of improving the 
communication between London and Dublin ; and, after various diligent inquiries and 
a mature consideration of the project in its different relations, have adopted the opinion, 
that decidedly the best plan for realizing that great object is the construction of a new pier ■ 
and breakwater at Port Dynllaea, in Carnarvon Bay, and the formation of a railway coror 
raunication therewith. , 

This opinion has been only strengthened and confirmed by the Reports of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Frederic Smith and Professor Barlow, and of Rear-Admiral Sir James Gordon 
and Captain Beechey, k.n., ordered to be printed 15th April 1840, documents which contain 
some assertions so unfounded, and some recommendations so very mischievous, that a sense 
of duty induces your petitioner to submit, with great deference, to the consideration of this 
•Honourable House, some facts and reasons which, as they conceive, place beyond all doubt 
the great injury which must accrue to the public service if the erroneous views expressed in 
those Reports should in any way be adopted or acted upon by Parliament. 

Before entering into a detailed examination of either of these Reports, your petitioners 
deem it right to submit to your Honourable House the opinions entertained respecting the 
appointment of the Commissioners, by a numerous, most respectable, and influential body of 
Wen. Early in the present Session, a petition was presented to Parliament, entitled, " The 
Petition of the undersigned Landowner?, and other's, of the county of Carnarvon,” which 
here the signatures of John Williams, high sheriff, the Lord Newborough, the Members for 
the county and borough, 12 justices of the peace, the mayor, and various other residents at 
Carnarvon, and which contained the following passages : — 

“ That the interests of various landowners along the existing mail-coach line through 
North Wales are deeply affected by the projects at issue, and that persons enjoying pro- 
perty at Holyhead, and in the Island of Anglesea, have the deepest stake in the inquiry. 

“ That, under these circumstances, the strictest impartiality was called for, both as to 
me persona to be selected and the proceedings to be adopted in carrying the Address of the 
House of Commons into execution. 

“ That such impartiality in the choice of persons appears to your petitioners not to have 
^n exercised, and that, under all the circumstances of the case, there is every reason to 
Relieve that any report these peraons may make in favour of a particular harbour and line of 
Wilway will be deemed by the public prejudiced and unsatisfactory. 

“ That the grounds upon which your petitioners have been induced to form the belief 
stated are as follow : 

“ That various public meetings and other proceedings took place before the Address 
already recited was moved, at which ihe relative merits of Holyhead Harbour and the Har- 
bour of Port Dynllaen for the purposes intended were canvassed and discussed. 

0-43* p p 3 That 
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“ That at sundry meetings of this kind great pains were taken on the part of Lord Stan- 
ley. of Alderley, who is reputed to possess considerable property in the town of Holyhead 
and the Island of Anglesea, and whose son, the Honourable William Owen Stanley, repre- 
sents the county in Parliament, to show that Holyhead was the fittest harbour for comrauiii- 
cating with Ireland, and that a line of railway from Holyhead to a point in the London and 
Birmingham Railway was superior to a competing project from Port Dynllaen. 

“That it appeared at one meeting (of which the Honourable William Owen Stanley ^vas 
the chairman) that Captain Beecliey, b.n. had, for or at the instance of the parlies interested, 
surveyed the harbour of Holyhead, and reported upon its_ fitness for the intended purpose, 
and that his opinion in favour of Holyhead had been delivered in, and was quoted to the 
meeting by Captain W. J. Deans Dundas, secretary to the Ordnance. 

“ That under such circumstances, and after the decided part taken in the matters in dis- 
pute bv the promoters of the Holyhead line, and the secretary to the Ordnance, the appoint- 
ment of the said Captain Beechey, r.n., who had already given iudgmeut professionally in 
favour of that conclusion which so greatly served the pui-pose and_ interests of the interested 
parties, was not, in the opinion of your petitioners, consistent with impartiality, and that 
perfect fairness to ail persons and interests concerned or affected, whicli ought to be in- 
separable from the proceedings of Government, acting on behalf of the Crown, upon a public 
question of the very greatest importance.” 

With respect to Professor Barlow, your petitioners would simply observe, that he has 
always been considered the patron of Meuai Bridge ; and that it appears by the Third 
Report of the Select Committee on the Road from London to Holyhead, page 333, that “Mr. 
Telford submitted the whole of his experiments to the examination of Mr. Barlow, who is 
the mathematical master at Woolwich Academy, and who has published the greater part 
of them in his work on Timber and Iron. Mr. Barlow states, that the theoretical calculations 
which he has made correspond with those which are deduced from practical e.xperiuients.” 
Above all points discussed in the. Report of Sir Frederic'Smith and Professor Barlow, that 
at page 6, which regards the passage of the Menai Bridge, is perhaps the most material; 
and, singular to say, the main difficulty consequent upon an experiment of that kind has 
not been once adverted to in the reasoning upon it. When first the Holyhead Railway was 
projected, it was proposed to carry the line over Menai Strait on a woodeir bridge, to be 
built for the purpose. In that intention, Mr. Stephenson, engineer to the line, concuiTed. 
Captain Beaufort, however, hydrographer to the Admiralty, in a Report to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Adnnvalty (ordered to be printed 30th March 1838), has stated, “it was not 
likely that a steam carriage, with a loaded train, would be allowed to traverse the present cham- 
bridge at Bangor ; and a new bridge there, on arches, would add enormously to the expense 
of the undertaking, besides the objection that would be raised to such a bridge from the 
obstruction it would give to the navigation of the Strait.” These serious difficulties to the 
original scheme having been so reasonably suggested, by an authority so j ustly entitled- to 
respect, there remained the alternative of stopping the steam-engines, at either si^ of ffie 
bridge, and drawing the caraiages over, one by one, by horses. This mode of Passing 
Menai Strait, Sir Frederick Smith and Professor Barlow are content to approve, by briefly 
observing, that, “ no important diffi.culty can be foreseen ; the only question, therefore, is 
one of strength.” . • j j •*», 

Against the opinion thus summarily expressed, of the only question to be considered mm 
respect to this mode of passing Menai Bridge, your petitioners beg leave to protest, and to 
contend, that there are otlier and most important points to be kept in view, which require 



no light or hurried examination. . , ,, • 

In the first place, it is to be remarked, that Mr. Stephenson himself, the engineer to the 
line, and a gentleman of distinguished abilities, appears to have nowhere committed himse 
to a positive opinion upon the propriety of this mode of crossing Menai Strait, Verba e - 
planations given by him at public meetings have been published in the newspaper, u 
notliing has been contained in the reports, bearing Mr. Stephenson’s signature, w ic i 
any, the slightest degree, can be held to indicate that he entertains an opinion tia 
proposal is one which he regards as perfectly safe, proper, and worthy of a great na lo 
work of the kind. _ . . , i 

This supposition will appear the move probable if we consult the opinion -j 

another eminent engineer. The Report on the various lines tlirough V\ ales, a^ 
to the Irish Railway Commissioners by Mr. Vignoles, contains ’ 

“ In continuing to consider tlie best possible course of a railway to Holyhead, ine co 
tion of a second bridge across the Straits of Menai is too great an undeitakmg ° 
ously contemplated ; besides, unless locomotive engines could pass over it, ^ 

attained. Suspension bridges have been proved to be wholly unfit to sustain a 

and action of the engines, and no other description of bridge could be broug i t - 

reasonable limits of expense. If Holyhead is to be the P^^cket station, temma o 
of railway from London, the present bridge across the Menai Straits must be of 

the locomotive engines starting from and stopping at each end._ lolaydo 
timber on the flooring of the bridge, and to horse the railway carriages over, on 
appears tlie simplest, and, perhaps, the only mode, taking care to adopt prop P ^ 
to prevent the action of the strong gales to which this magnificent structure - p 
seriously affecting, as they probably might, the adjustment of the gauge an 
railway track, and to guard the vails from being interfered with by the pass ^ 
nary traffic which must necessarily continue.” . “ the only 

From this language it is clear that the strength of the structure is by no 
question.” It will be necessary, amongst other things, to prevent t e interfered 
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interfered rvith by the other traffic over the bridge, a task of no small difficulty when we 
refect that the mam object m view is to make this the great thoroughfiire tor aU cCSiffi 
cation, not only between London and Dublin, but also between Dffijlin and I ivem^oTTl 
the Nortli of England. If half the bridge, as has been pr^oXs to bf de3t hf 
railway, and the other hidf to the general traffic, adequate ^ce will not brieft fo? the 
latter, nor can it be kept free from contact with the lak The dangers conseoueul upon 
■collision unsteadiness, or mterruption under such circumstances, are so fornJraUeXt 
your petitioners indulge m a strong hope that, if properly explained, a measure fton7wS 
thm are inseparable will not be sanctioned by the Legislature. 

This brings us to the real difficulty to be contendeJ with, which is the great oscillation of 
a suspension bndge. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the e.xpl.Ltions resSng 
the strength of iron, given at pages 6 and 7, are correct, we shall stillVve this vital con? 
^deration o entertain, which seems to have been wholly overlooked by the Commissioner. 
The strength to support a given weight is one tiling j hut the power of retaininw that weight 
steadily m a given position is another. The main question will thus be foundto turn ulon 
the danger to which the carnages would be constantly exposed of being thrown off the rafls • 

Slophonson, who is re|resented to have pr'; 
posed that, to pievent tbe waving motion which the passage might thus create the 

Sfenih of «m weight divided over the 

silmce’ TheTtibn “Mutation just referred to cannot he passed ever in 

silence. The action of the strong gales, which prevail up and down the Straits, is sore 

to affect the beaiiiig of the roadway is great, and ought to have been precisely ascertained 
by the Commissioners, the more particularly, as it is well known to have been so stro“ S 
to raptine and brealc up tbe floorings of the present bridge. Such haviiw been the case 
ffiready, tliere is no room to doubt hut that the recurrence of similar gales would dislodge the 

Xn*^ntr “o ^ “t the structure, the effect of the acUoii referred to ought to be particularlf 
taken into account which lias not been done. The action is not a Vibratory or swiiitoug 
Si moSTtbe but little inconvemence, but it is a waving-iip-Ld? 

‘ T ^ ‘n pl“‘fo™ or roadway of tlia bridge, caused by the current of aTr, which 
SrSes?™ !’ P'"" '"S'* oithcr side, natui-ally 

Si™ enX* > platform, lifts it up, the curvature of the catenary deflection 

SSotiu Sous a ■ *0 pressure just described withdrawn, the 

platloim diops agam with a lerk into the extreme tension of the chains. The height to 
gich J’’® "hole structure is thus frequently^ lifted has been observed to be from five tf ei^ht 
until the momeotm ““ ‘‘““'jo's “(‘1“= olrong* of this bridge can be compSte 

Sed toThTf T ^ f and its equivalent weight 

Xert 'Xffi “ “ill ‘■“‘■‘I'oi- evident tliako proof ofX 

teudXy toi'LftS ta!n™ rraT°‘“‘’““ •“ 

"'“Ol'i OS your petitioners are prepared to show, were saa'eested in 
riting for the consideration of the Commissioners, by the pre.sent Hivh Sherilf ofJlnvlesea 
S “““tained tbatlhe mk-coach hkd beeriheSay 

taro in against the aides, and the horses thrown down. The Commissioners take no notice 
of the communication, and thus the mam difficulty is avoided, which does not touch the 
ttnsioii or mere strength of the iron for barely supporting such a weight as a railwav train 
of an'?”''* applies directly to the extreme danger which is sure to arife from the oscdlation 

has since ‘ “P""* ’’y '™""S ™‘i™ ‘0 "*‘“l> 1‘ la liaMa. and whteh 

only rSoXl f° “ *° X® rendered impassable for carriages, and 

Whfcl hXfill 1 fi .t X f '’“'“'■"g '“-““I In and "tore than a year’s labour 

withffi the a? ‘“““re. ‘lint Lord Western has felt himself called upon 

slate" t ren«1.T”^‘’d ‘‘‘T.Z “aj^'y’s Government to “its perUous 

for ii imZvement “ ’’ W“'S. ““d *o recommend a particular- plan 

the train over the bridge would he about a 
^e fectsX m nd *° ''‘y “P™ assertion, if we bear all 
the cai-riaTcs I c t’ ? °“a '“d “ starting place to the other will be 000 yards, 

detaci, j ‘ . ““'od, one by one, up an mclmation of one in 40, the engines are to be 

XZkXrXZX"” X P;'*=‘ “"®=‘y’ “ “ sale of wW, m aZS “f 
forXLZMcXX -1 of consequence to mention that, by a'clause in the Act 

to pZ ovi “'■a fo'Kdden to be allowed 

g Aetsecites, that it is inexpedient that any 

SXof dJ T cZ t , ° ''a aaaff'ned at one and the same time in that way. This pro? 
extend to , f ‘ 1 “ ‘■aanfoond necessary to observe with great striltuess.anko 

tveio-ht of -to ov™ »n i“'f a'J'T'® ; ■'aaPactmg which, it is flirther observable, that the 
four Xpir a”'* of one loaded i-adway can-iage is about the same, namely, live tons, 
lad Mt fal cn f 'T -TX m“aa‘*y “““‘and, that if the Railway Commissioners 
CommLifli^ ^ the mistake of holding themselves bound by the decision of the Naval 
tiieir rKS t, ^ r they must have been led. by the foUovving portion of 

cheapest^?i’ipcf the Carnarvonshire Ime as unquestionably that which is^ the best, 
greaSlip?] ^ quickest- to make, and when made, is sure to answer all the various 
^0 ! I ^ advantages expected from it, witliout let, danger, or risk of interruption. ' 

For 
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For Sir Frederic Smith and Professor Barlow declare, at page 1 1, “ We have expressed 
our opinion that the best line from Chester to Bangor is the one proposed by Mr. Stephen- 
son, and therefore it, is with this line that the Carnarvon line (as we shall designate that 
advocated by Mr. Archer) would have to form a junction, if Port Dynllaen should be selected 
as the station for the Dublin packets.” 

* * * * * * 

“ Having described this line in sufficient detail, it is proper to state that it appears to 
have been selected with much judgment.” 

# # # * * * 

“ The foregoing Table shows that by adopting the line by Chester, Bangor, and Carnar- 
von to Port Dynllaen, there would only be about 88 miles and 55 chains of new railway to 
form, whereas by the Shrewsbury and Bala line there would be 146 J miles, and by the 

Worcester line 208 miles.” 

« # . # * * * 

“ The comparatively small amount of capital that would therefore be required for the 
Chester and Bangor route to Port Dynllaen, is a strong argument in its favour; and it will 
be observed, by an examination of Tables (B.) and (C.), that there are other reasons which 
contribute to entitle that line to a preference.” 



TABLE (B.) 



Names of the New Lines. 


Miles 

to 

be Foi-med. ! 


Population 
per Mile. 


Average 
Coach Traffic 
per Annum, 
per Mile. 


Chester, Bangor, and Carnarvon to Port Dynllaen 


Miles. C/iains. 
88 55 


4,836 


18-723 


. Wolverhampton, Shrewsbury, and Port Dynllaen 


146 40 


3,262 


4-438 


Oxford, Worcester, and Port Dynllaen . . - 


208 10 


3,936 


7-819 



“ After a careful review of all the bearings of the case, we feel hound to state that the 
route by Chester, Bangor, and Carnarvon is, under present circumstances, the preferable 
one for a railway communication to Port Dynllaen.” 

“ If Port Dynllaen had been considered the preferable station for the packets, we should 
have recommended that the railway should be formed from Chester by Bangor aod Car- 
narvon to Port Dynllaen.” 

To these extracts, in -which the Commissioners have recorded their opinion of the Carnar- 
von line, your petitioners venture to solicit the attention of your Honourable House, and to 
submit that Sir Frederic Smith and Professor Barlow have, in point of fact, pronounced the 
Carnarvon line to Port Dynllaen the one tliat ought to be made ; but by a mistaken con- 
struction of tbeir duty have accommodated the conclusions of the Naval Commissioners by 
reporting in favour of a far inferior line. This is manifestly at variance with the terms of 
their instructions, for the Address of your Honourable House to Her Majesty prayed for 
inquiry, and a report “ upon the relative merits and the preference which ought to be given 
to the railways named therein and also for inquiiy and a report “ upon the best means of 
communicating by sea between Dublin and London in connexion with the said intended 
railways.” . j u *k 

We thus find the Commissioners directed to ascertain, first, the best railway, and then toe 
best harbour in connexion with it, for communicating with Dublin. We perceive further, 
that if this had been done. Port Dynllaen must have oeen the harbour selected, the hue by 
Carnarvon to it having been by them pronounced the best. It follows, therefore, mat the 
recommendations of both the engineer and the Naval Commissioners have beeu obtained ^ 
departing from the orders of your Honourable House, and that if tbeir Reports are adopted 
and acted upon, the great object of all the recent inquiries will not he gamed, which aims 
at the best railway, and the best harbour in connexion with such railway, for communicadng 
with Dublin ; an object which it is of the utmost importance to keep conspicuously in 
inasmuch as the Commissioners could not conclude their Report without confessing tha e 
favourable nature of the country from Dudcot, on the Great Western, to Worcester, or 
railway, the skilful manner in which the line in that direction has been laid down, anc 
accommodation it will afford to a district which cannot derive much 
other line, will cause this project at no distant period to be carried into effect, 
its continuation to Ludlow would not be prevented by any difficulties of constructi^. 
these observations, evidently introduced from a conscieutious motive, it wou 
appear, after all, that the best projected line, in the opinion of the Commissioners, as 
Ludlow', is Mr. Brunei’s by Worcester ; and that if further researches should open y 
through the mountains, this is the one that ought to be made, if so, it is clear i a . 
•would be more imprudent than the commencement of an underta.king so arduous an ^ 
beset with obstacles and perils, as a i-ailway across the Menai Strait, with a pro^ goiy- 
series of most expensive additions to the works which have already been erec _ ^ 
head, without having met even in a remote degree the wants of the pubUc servic , > 

all the time, the full prospect is before us of a more direct, expeditious, and sup 
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bfing completed in aW the period immense suras shall have been uselessly wasted upon 
the sclieme the Commissioners have eironeously recommended. ^ 

, 1 .'^'’.' Commi.ssioners, your petitioners respectfully submit, demands 

the severest scuitmy ; for upon the subject to which it refers raformation of the highest 
authonty hud previously been obtaraed, ol which, however, Rear-Aduiiral Sir James Gordon 
and Captain Beechey have not thought s to take notice. They have arrived at conclusions 
diametncaiiy opposed to the opinions of Lieutenant Shenngham, who surveyed the three Inr 
hours of Holyhead, Port Dynllaen, mrd Ovme’a Head, by order of the AdLralty, pursuant 
to an Address of your Honoui-abie House; but, although sensible that the opinions of the 

officer last named have remained nnimpngned up to the present moment, and are under 
stood to liave been considered highly satisfactoiy by the Admiralty, they have not condes- 
cended to enter into any refutataon of the strong case that has been made out in favour of 
Port Dynllaen. On the contrary, they have dealt in vague generalities, in specious and 
oue-sided arguments, and in some assertions which the facts will not bear out 

Rear-Admiral Sir James Gordon and Captain Beechey assure the Lords of the Treasury 
that having “ proceeded to the places, they carefully examined into every circumstance 
beariiig upon the question; and that, duly impressed with the importance of the subject 
they have given it their full and most deliberate consideration.” In order to iudee of the 
correctness of this representation, your petitioners made inquiries at Port Dynllaen where 
^ey have been mformed, and believe it to be perfectly true, that Rear-Admiral Gordon and 
Captain Beechey were twice, the first time in a carriage, out of which tlrey alighted and 
walked along the beach for about an hour, and then left ; the next time in the African 
steamer, when they came on sliore, and Captain Beechey went out on the point with a cliart 
m his hand for a little while. Admiral Gordon not removing from the Inndino--place They 
stopped at Port Dynllaen for about three hours in ail the “last lime, and returned to the 
Head without making, according to the opinion of those who observed them, any survey or 
taking any soundings, but writing in their log-book, the steamer being kept on the same 
track all the time they were there. ° ^ 

■ With this evidence of the practical meaning of the terms “ careful examination, and full 
and most deliberate consideration,” before them, your petitioners are less surprised than 
ffiey otherwise would be, to find the Commissioners classing Port Dynllaen and Orme’s 
Head together, and after disposing of them both as if there was no difference between the 
two, asserting that a better harbour could be constructed at Holvhead, and at less expense 
than at either of them. In contending against tiie correctness of this opinion, youi- peti- 
tioners labour under obvious disadvantages, inasmuch as the Commissioners have not thought 
proper to include in maps they have annexed to their Report tlie most important map of ail 
—that, namely, containing the plan on which the works they have proposed are delineated' 
and which, they add, they have transmitted to the Lords of the Treasury. In the absence 
of this essential document, without any description of the proposed works, or any detailed 
estimate_ of their expense, your petitioners still trust to be able to show that the proposition 
m question is wholly untenable, and that a better harbour cannot be constructed at a less 
expense at Holyhead than at Port Dynllaen; but, on the contrary, .that a harbour can be 
constructed at Port Dynllaen for the sum named by the Commissioners, which would answer 
ail the purposes of a packet station and asylum harbour combined. 

The Commissioners say there is no river at Holyhead likely to fill up a harbour formed 
there : they might have extended their observation with perfect truth to Port Dynllaen, as 
to which they go on to assert (page 40),— “ that as it is faced with precipitous cliffs of loose 
sand, 120 feet high, which are likely to fall away, and washed daily with the silt and sands 
of the Menai, there would be great probability of any harbour constructed there beino' ren- 
dered so shallow by the inclosure of a space for that purpose, and by the obstruction of the 
current which now scours the bay, that it would shortly become available only for vessels 
of a small draught of water.” 

To these injurious assertions, which it is somewhat difficult to grapple closely with on 
account of the general terms in wliich they are conveyed, your petitioners do not hesitate to 
give an unqualified denial. 

The Commissioners affirm that Holyhead Haiffiour is not likely to fill up, because, amonc^st 
other reasons, some iron plates and old tools lost in 1817 were found, not imbedded insaadfin 
1831. Let this statement, whicli must have been adopted from hearsay, be weio-hed against 
the testimony of Captain Hugh Evans, harbour-master of Holyhead, before the Committee 
of your Honourable House, on Post-Office Communication with Ireland ; who stated in the 
year following, that a good deal of mud settled in the interior of the harbour, which was of 
continual occurrence, and cost 1,600 1 . a year for dredging. 

Upon this evidence — which, being tliat of the harbour-master of Holyhead, yourpetition- 
ere take to be unexceptionable — it is submitted that the Commissioners overlooked a pub- 
lished feet, when they did not represent that there is a good deal of settlement of silt or mud 
in Holyhead Harbour, and that such settlement is of “ continual occurrence.” 

The Commissioners describe the cliffs of Port Dynllaen as loose sand,-f-a new form of 
expression, the word cliff having hitherto signified a steep rock. Upon this point, your 
petitioners are content to state, that tliese identical cliffs of loose sand are coloured rock 
u formation on Mr. Greenough’s recently published geological map, which 

the Railway Commissioners refer to. 

But whether these, clifls are sand or rock, no one can be warranted in asserting that tliey 
are likely to fall, inasmuch as your petitioners unhesitatingly assert, that no such thing has , 
been known to have occurred within the inemorv of man ; and there are no appearances 
whatever to indicate that such a thing is about to happen. As little is it true that the silt 
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from the Menai would 611 up the harbour, because the Menai is 20 miles off. And it is not 
true, agfun, that the proposed new pier and breakwater at Port Dynilaea would obstruct the 
current that scours the bay, because the breakwater would increase, rather than diminish 
the actual scouring power of the tides. Upon this latter point the Commissioners are 
directly opposed by the Admiralty Report of Lieutenant Sheringham, which maintains that 
“ as there would be no backwater or scouring action of the tide, except through the 
sound to seaward, which would bo fa70urable, there is reason to conclude that the quays 
would be constantly kept clear from silt or deposit. 

In these assertions there is matter which will enable The House to judge with facility 
the degree of authority fairly due to the opinions and recommendations of Sir J. Gordon and 
Captain Beechey. They state that the expense of the breakwater would cost more than all 
the contemplated works at Holyhead. This opinion must have been hazarded without 
reference to the published plan ; for upon tliat the breakwater is marked for a refuge har- 
bour, and its extreme length, by the scale, is shown to be only 800 yards. . No person qua-! 
lihed to speak upon the subject will assert that a pier or breakwater for a packet station, 
in from 23 to 30 feet of water, — to wlrich stones would not have to be carried from a dis- 
tance by railway, as is proposed at Holyhead, — would cost anything like one half the sum 
given. The prices for work of this description, quoted by Captain Beechey, show that he 
ought to have been perfectly aware of the correctness of this observation. 

A still stronger proof of the inattention of the Commissioners to facts lying directly before 
them is afforded in the observation that the stone would have to be water-borne, while the 
Admiralty plan of the harbour, published by your Honourable House, is distinctly marked 
at the water’s edge, and in front of the proposed works, with the words “ good stone in any 
quantity.” The truth therefore is, that the expense of this water-borne stone would be 
iiie lowest it is possible to couceive — literally nothing more than knocking the stone off 
from tlie promontory close by and tumbling it into its place. 

To the next assertion, that Port Dynllaen is particularly dehcient in accommodadon for 
building of any description, your petitioners again beg leave to refer to the Admiralty 
Report of Lieutenant Sheringham, who dwells upon the facilities it affords for the construc- 
tion of quays and piers. _ _ • 

The Naval Commissionera having made up their minds, upon data which your petitioners 
liave shown to be erroneous, that Holyhead is in every respect the most 6t and eligible 
place for a packet station, they proceed to state that new works must be constructed there; 
of those new works they say they have sent in a plan — which however is not produced — 
and the expense of them, they add, will be 200,000 Z., but of that sum no detailed esti- 
mates or particulars whatever are given ; nor does it appear that either Sir James Gordon 
or Captain Beechey have had any experience in naval or marine engineeriug which entitles 
a general and uncorroborated opinion given by them upon such an important subject to 
implicit credit. As they proceed they grow inconsistent. We are told that if the works 
they have delineated were executed, there would he accommodation for six steamers of the 
class of the Merlin and Medusa ; but at the same time we are informed tliat every vessel 
sailing that sea would, in stress of weather, run for the quarter of a mile of harbour which 
would thus be formed, and then there would not be accommodation for the six steamers. 
The recommendation of the Commissioners, therefore, is a new harbour at Holyhead, which 
is to cost 200,000 and which is foreseen to be inadequate when hnished to the wants of the 
public service. So true is this, and so strongly did the Commissioners seem to feel its 
force, that they found it necessaiy to introduce a specihe intimation that a suitable exten- 
sion of their extension ought to be taken into consideration at the commencement of any of 
the works ! The Commissioners tell the Lords of the Treasury they are satished that Holy- 
head may be made capable of accommodating six 6rst-class steamei'sfor asum of 200,000 /.; 
but they are also satisded that as soon as this accommodation has been furnished, passi^ 
vessels of every descriphon will crowd in and block up the small additional space thus 
acquired ; and hence they are still further satisded that it will he proper, before any beginning 
whatever is made, to project other additional works ; that is, extension upon extension, and 
be prepared to build out and out seawards, until, at the end of indefinite labour and incalcut 
lable expense, a harbour shall be made quite large enough for the ackuowledged 
of the public service and the shipping interest along the Welsh coast. £.200,000 will be 
enough to begin with, but no idea is suggested of the mauy more hundreds of thousan^ 
which will have to be called for before the second series of suitable extensions can be 
completed. 

With respect to this unpublished extension plan there appear no reasons to doub^ in the 
first place, that about 200 yards in front of it there is a rocK, discoveved by C^tmn ^ec ey 
himself while surveying that coast, but not mentioned by him in any part of the , » 
secondly, that in the very naiddle of the proposed harbour lie the Inuer Platter 
surface dimensions of which are 95 feet by 70, with a depth of only three ji_ 

lower water spring tides, but of which, again, no mention whatever is made; and, u ^ 

that instead of “ about from 16 to 24 feet of water,” as stated at page 41, there wou 
be, without allowing for silt, more than from 14 to 16 feet, according to ttm A ^ 

Chart j ust published. Hence it is evident that, in the course of a few years, the | ^ 

hour would be as inconvenient and objectionable as the present one, and un nnotaui 

accommodation of the large-sized vessels, as, according to the harboim-master, p 
Evans, those of 250 tons burthen draw 14 feet, and those of 500 tons 16 feet oi wa er. 

In proceeding to address themselves to the remarks at pages 42 and 43, 
sages between Kingstown and Holyhead, and Port Dynllaen, your petitioners regre 
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Sir James Gordon and Captain Beecney have taken the trouble to draw out and publish an 

incon-ect diagram, to show that the effect of an accidental error of one point on the voy^e Petition of 

from Port Dynllaen would be to throw a vessel directly on the Bray Banks. But when it J- Omsby 

shall have been understood that this hypothesis has been obtained, as your petitioners ^‘1* 

assert it has, by a misrepresentation of the distances upon Lawrie’s Admiralty Chart, a good others. 

reason, they trust, will have been given for receiving with extreme caution any opinion, — — 

statement, or recommendation coming from so inaccurate a source. The effect alleged has 

been obtained by improperly elongating, or rather proj ecting, the most southerly of the Bray 

Banks, and measuring it as 14 nautical miles from the south buoy of Arling fodges to the 

Kish Bank, while, iu point of fact, it is only 12 nautical miles and a half. It is here moat 

remarkable, that all the other banks have been laid, down in the diagram correctly from 

Lawrie’s Admiralty Chart, except the very bank misrepresented as being injurious to the 

Port Dynllaen passage ; that one bank is incorrectly lengthened from three quarters of a 

mile to two miles and a half. Equally remarkable is an omission of which the autlior of 

the diagram ha.s been guilty ; there is in the direct passage from Holyhead a bank called 

Burford Bank,- but it has been omitted. A reference to the chart will show that an error 

of one point would have taken a vessel from Port Dynllaen altogether clear of the Bray 

Banks. 

Your petitioners have also to observe, that it is equally incorrect to assert that the dis- 
tance from Port Dynllaen to the Kish is increased from 10 to 14 miles by any causes ; and 
also, as is represented on the diagram, that there is a few hours’ ebb at the latter place. In 
the Admiralty Report of Lieutenant Sheringliam, the ebb is described as a ten hours’ ebb, 
and your petitioners are prepared to prove, by any further evidence that may be desired, 
that such is the fact ; at the same time they submit, that further evidence upon this point 
can hardly be required, when it is borne in mind that Lieutenant Sheringham devoted a year 
to his accurate survey of Carnarvon Bay, and was an actual observer of the ebb he has 
correctly described, whereas his brother officers were content to give some three hours or 
so to a rapid glance at the place, and must have adopted the opinion they have hazarded 
upon hearsay or supposition. 

The argument founded upon Tables 1 A. and 1 B., to show the extreme accuracy with 
which the distance may be run between Holyhead and the Kish, See., can have no weight 
whatever in deciding the question at issue, until it has been shown that a similar result 
cannot be obtained on the other passage. The impression to be produced by the reasoning 
founded upon the Tables quoted, is one of extreme surprise that officers, placed in the 
situation of judges, should have relied upon evidence so wholly one-sided. Why did not 
Rear-Admiral Gordon and Captain Beechey, having the Government steamers at tlieir com- 
mand, put their reasoning s^ainst Port Dynllaen fairly to the test by making a set of voy- 
ages to and from that place to the Kish, and publishing the result ? They did make a 
series of voyages between Holyhead and the Kish ; why not also make another series be- 
tween Port Dynllaen and the Kish ? It ought to be known that this was done when the 
question of preferring Kingstown to Howth Harbour was under discussion. It is all very 
well to refer to the case of the Dotterel! to prove what may be done to and from Holyhead ; 
but it is clear that no argument founded upon that case can tell in tlie smallest degree 
against Port Dynllaen, until the Dotterell, or some other fit vessel, shall have carried out 
the corresponding experiment at the other harbour with an unfavourable result. It is weak- 
ness in the extreme, upon a practical question like the present, to put forward the result of 
experience on one side, and words on the other. The fair trial should have been had in 
both cases ; if it had, as your petitioners contend, and are prepared to show, the result 
would have been found nearly the same on both routes. And what then becomes of the 
argument? 

The Commissioners insist upon the obstacle the Kish Bank would prove to the naviga- 
tion of packets from Port Dynllaen. This is an old objection. It may be truly said of the 
Kish Bank, that it has been made use of as an argument against almost every improvement 
that has been proposed of late years, and proved of importance in none. When the line of 
communication by Port Dynllaen was proposed, the Dublin Chamber of Commerce took 
the subject deliberately into consideration, and after two days of minute inquiry, during 
wliich the opinions of practical men, well acquainted with the circumstances, were consulted, 
it was agreed on all bands that the Blish Bank formed no obstacle to the proposed route. 

It was raised again before the Committee of your Honourable House in 1832, by the officers 
iu.command of packets which had been in the habit of making Howth Harbour, and by 
them regarded j ust in the light described by the Commissioners. Fortunately, however, for 
the public service, the Duke of Richmond, then Postmaster-general, took a more correct 
view of the matter. The weight it ought to carry may be judged by the manner in which 
it was disposed of by his Grace, and the fact that subsequent experience proves that he was 
quite right in the opinions he expressed. 

The argument was, that the Kish Bank, lying in the direct line of navigation between 
Holyhead and Kingstown, must prevent the passage from being made on the average 
without endangering the safety of the packets, and causing considerable delay. On this 
the Duke of Richmond, writing to the Lords of the Treasury, the 29th of January 1834, in 
reply to the Report of the Holyhead Commissioners, obseiwea, “ I do not consider it neces- 
sary to say more upon the danger to be apprehended from the Kish Bank, than that it was 
never experienced as such during the long course of years that the sailing-packets resorted to 
Dublin, long prior to the erection of the harbour of Howth; nor has it ever been found to 
endanger the safety • of the Liverpool packets on their passage to and from Kmgstown, 
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although, from their greater draught of water, they must be exposed to a greater decree of 
risk from such a course than the Holyhead packets.” ° 

The truth is, that the Kish Bank lies in the direct route both from Holyhead and Port 
Dynllaen, and as far as it is an obstacle at all, it is as much so the one way as the other. 
Experience has shown that it is not an obstacle of moment as regards Holyhead, and there 
is no reason to doubt but that the equal experience, if vve could refer to it, would show that 
it is as little an obstacle of moment as regards Port Dynllaen. How otherwise can we suppose 
that the Admiralty ; that such authorities as Captain Beaufort and Lieutenant Sherinffham 
officers perfectly well informed and accurately acquainted with all the bearings of the 
question, and beyond all doubt perfectly disinterested and unprejudiced, could have 
expressed themselves as positively as they "have done upon the subject? 

The Commissioners say they cannot discover that the prevailing wind is move in favour 
of one harbour than another. This is a very strange assertion, inasmuch as the direct reverse 
has been declared in several official documents ordered to be printed by your Honourable 
House. Captain Beaufort reported to the Lords of the Admiralty, iul836, that “the 
course between Port Dynllaen and Kingstown would be W. N. W. and E. S. E., so that the 
most prevailing wind S. W. would be a side-wind both ways, an advantageous circumstance 
to steamers, as it enables them to steady themselves by canvass.” Captain Beaufort’s 
testimony on this point is coroborated by the evidence of the late Captain Skinner, Captain 
Evans, and Lieutenant Browne, of the Royal Navy, which is to he found in the Appendix 
to the Report of the Committee in 1831 and 1832, on the Post-Office Communication 
between England and Ireland. According to these authorities the passage generally, and 
always in thick weather, would be made an hour sooner from Port Dynllaen, than if the 
course was direct betw'een Holyhead -and Kingstown. Captain Skinner referring to this 
point, says (question T53), “ If, for instance, when I took Lord Anglesea over, I should have 
been at Howth at 1 1 o’clock, but it took me till near one before I got to Kingstown.” 

As to the point of prevailing winds, youi’ [)etitioaers would only further rely upon the 
communications that have passed between the heads of the various Government offices to 
show that the prevailing winds make a difference of an hour in favour of a side passage over 
a direct one. Now the passage to and from Port Dynllaen is a side, and that to and from 
Holyhead is a direct one ; the advantage, therefore, accrues to Port Dynllaen. These, the 
accumulated testimonies of years of observation and repeated inquiry, may, your petitioners 
trust, be opposed with some force, against the declared inability of the Commissioners to 
discover anytliing one way or the othei'. Table 2, referred to at page 42, from the African 
log, has no date, and cannot, therefore, be compared with other authorities. Captain 
Beechey is understood to have been for years on the survey in question ; the result of his 
observations should be given for the whole ireriod of his employment. The harbour-master 
at Kingstown is bound by his office to register the wind, and that register for the last three 
years shovvs the prevailing wind to be south-west for eight months one week in the year; 
thus confirming the opinion of Captain Beaufort, already stated, and proving the decided 
superiority Port Dynllaen enjoys in this respect. 

Lastly, the Commissioners come to the confidence an officer feels in running for Holy- 
head, “ from its prominent situation, without any dangers about it.” 

Your petitione3's humbly claim the attention of your- Honourable House, while they 
controvert, as they fee! they most satisfactorily can, an important declaration, which is 
quite at variance with established facts. They would ve]3eat, that Cujjtain Beechey found 
a rock, not known to exist before at Holyhead, but has not noticed tlie discovery in his 
Report, although its existence has become so well know'n as to cause it to he introduced 
into the nautical charts published this year, in which it is particularly named Captain 
Beechey’s Rock. The opinion very recently entertained by Captiiin Beechey with reference 
to this rock, may be inferred iVom the circumstance of his having regarded its discovery as 
sufficiently important to call for a letter to the hydrographer of the Admiralty, sent to the 
Nautical Magazine, and which appeared at page 495 of the number of that periodical for 
July 183D, and ran as follows : < 

“ Sir, — I have to inform you of the discovery of a rock which will endanger large vessels 
passing close to the Skerries at low water. It hears N. 47® W. (N. 20“ W. mag.) exactly 
one-third of a mile from the Skerries’ Lighthouse. 

“ The lighthouse opens its own width south of Pengarron mountain with the rock. 

“ There is a great overfall upon it when the tide is running either way, and there is deep 
water all around it. 

(signed) “ Beechey.” 

It thus appears that in July 1839 Captain Beechey wrote to the Admiralty that he had 
discovered a rock which “will endanger large vessels sailing past the Skerries’ Lighte 
house;” and that in January 1840, the some officer made a report to the Treasury, 
infoimaticn oi'your Honourable House, which describes a proposed harbour as bemg witn- 
out clanger, winch will have this very rock 200 yards opposite its mouth. 

Tl.e next autliority to contradict the Commissioners and prove that there are 
here, is Captain Hugh Evans, the havbour-mastev of Holyhead, already quoted, who 
as follows before the Select Committee of your Honourable House, on. the Fost-U 
Communication with Ireland : “ Is there not some difficulty in entering the 
the pier ? We have got sailing directions now printed, and we have warps and wa 
evevythmg at hand, and by prompt assistance they are got ni. — Do not aeciclente treque y 
happen in attempting to get in? We have had'soveml ; the g^u^d outside has been ^ 
laktd with anchors; last year there was a chain and two anchors laid across, and 
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saved several ; but there have been a ^ood many wrecks to the leeward of the harbour, 
many of them for the want of knowing how to come in better. * * * In its present 
state, is not Holyhead Hai-bour a remarkably difficult harbour to sail in with a large ship ? 
If they come in with a wind at north-west, it is, and several have been lost ; it is at present 
not a St place for large ships at all in a gale of wind.— How many vessels have you known 
outside the harbour attempting to come in ? I have often seen two or three ashore at the 
same time.” 

In 1833, Captain Evans bore testimony again to the danger of Holyhead Harbour, in a 
letter to Mr, Telford, printed in the Appendix to the Tenth Report of the London and 
Holyhead Road Commissioners, page 14, in which occurs the following passage : 

“ The winter gales have been very violent, and at several times coming on suddenly, the 
disasters along the shores of the Channel have been greater than usual. No damage 
occurred to the pier, but four brigs drove on the rocks to leeward of the harbour, in attempt- 
ing to get in during heavy gales ; two of them became total wrecks, and two were got off. 
I am happy to state no lives were lost, and that the Commissioners’ storm-boat has been of 
the greatest service in taking out warps and rendering assistance to vessels in distress, 
I cannot omit stating to you the particulars of one instance, showing the usefulness of that 
boat ; viz. on the 3d of Liecember last, during a violent storm from the north-west, the brig 
Iphigenia, from Quebec to Newry (notwithstanding warps had been twice taken out to her), 
drove to leeward on the Pibro Rocks, where she went to pieces.” 

The only other reference your petitioners have to make upon this point, is the following : 
in the whole of Laurie’s New Pilotage Directoiy, Holyhead is the only harbour of which it 
has been found necessary to give a map and plan, to guide mariners from the dangers that 
beset it. “ 'I’he degree of confidence they ought to feel in running for it,” may be inferred 
irom the following minute specification of the risks they are about to encounter: 

“ 1 st. That whenever the red light at the end of the pier can be seen, a vessel may run 
right in and be sure of being to the northward of the Platters. 

“ 2 d. That any vessel not drawing more than 16 feet may run in, even at low water, in 
case of necessity, when there will be no danger but what ship, cargo, and crew will be 
saved ; though if there is a heavy sea setting in, the former may receive some damage. 

“ 3d. That in running in, a stranger should keep good way on his vessel and shave very 
close round the pier-head, so as to shove at once into the harbour, and thus avoid the dan- 
ger of getting on the rocks to leeward. 

“ It has been further observed, that all vessels running for the harbour in a gale at N. W. 
should have both anchors ready with a good after-sail, and steer close in with the pier- 
head, and not to start, tack, or sheet, until they are as far in as they can fetch within the 
pier : the foresail may be hauled up when becalmed by tbe pier. From the want of these 
precautions many vessels have been driven on shove. 

“ On the Platters, to the north of Salt Island, there is now a black buoy, 

“ The outer point of Holyhead Bay on the east, opposite to Salt Island, is Cleopatra 
Point ; and this point forms the south end of a slender bay called Church Bay ; the bot- 
10 m of which having a depth of five to seven fathoms, is generally foul. 

Cleopatra Point bears easl E. ^ N. about a mile and a half from the north end of Salt 
Island, ami a reef of foul ground extends from and about this point to a consideiahle dis- 
tance, and along shore through the greater part of Church Bay. At half a mile E. J S. 
from the north end of Salt Island is a sunken rock of nine feet at low water, called the 
Stag, which will be left on the western or larboard side on entering the harbour as above 
directed. The buoy on the Platters, and another at some distance from the pier-head, will 
be seen. The first, on entering, as above, will be left on the starboard, and the second, on 
the larboard side.” 

There is yet a point which demands the most serious attention. The Committee of your 
Honourable House upon the Communication between London and Dublin, in 1836, adopt- 
ing tlie prayers of the petitions i-eferred to them, reported in favour of a survey for an 
asylum harbour as well as a packet station ; but it would appear that the Lords of the 
Treasury, in applying to the Lords of the Admiralty for this purpose, omitted to make 
mention of an asylum harbour, and confined their application for information to a packet 
station. The officers employed in this service, however, knowing, it is to be presumed, 
how much an asylum harbour was wanted on this coast, and seeing how well Port Dynllaen 
was adapted to be one, did not fail to bear direct testimony to that effect. Not so Sir 
James Gordon and Captain Beechey; they are completely silent upon that head of inquiry. 

Your petitioners would now beg leave to supply a capital deficiency in the Report of 
the Naval Commissioners, by bringing under the notice of your Honourable House a few 
of the many unimpeachable testimonies which practical and experienced men have borne 
to the decided merits of Port Dynllaen as a packet station and safety harbour. 

From a statement of facts, verified by 86 shipowners, pilots, masters of vessels, and 
others employed in the trade and navigation of St. George’s, the English, and the Bristol 
Channels, and addressed to William A. Maddocks, esq., formerly a member of your 
Honourable House, your petitioners quote the following passage : — “ That if'the intended 
improvements be carried into effect, and a breakwater erected on the perpendicular rock, 
called Carrieg-y-Ch\vislen, this would be one of the best and safest harbours in the 
kingdom. 



- “ 'ihat vessels might, with the greatest ease and safety, beat in or out at any time 
(luring the day and night, there being no strong currents or difficulties of any sort to 
encounter ; the shore is a bold one, with gradual soundings, which prevail over Carnarvon 
•Bay.” 
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“ Tfiat a south-west wind prevails on these coasts eiglit months in the vear wK' t, 'ii 
serve a vessel from Port Dynllaen to Dublin, or from Dublin to Port Dyull^n 
she may perform either passage upon a stretch without making a tack,” ^ 

From a Report by Mr. Thomas Rogers, engineer, and lighthouse builder to the form 
Lords Commissioners of the Revenue in Ireland, your petitioners quote the followintr « 
sases : ^6 P^“ 



“ The harbour is naturally a safe retreat from nearly every point of the compass an ! 
in its present state has given security to numbers; even strangers driven on these’d 
gerous shores have found here an asylum easy of admittance, and perfect in securit*^' 
and those that are acquainted with it make it a stopping place to wait a favourable wind’ 
as may be seen by the return of the coast officer for several years back, from which it 
appears that several hundred vessels take shelter there in each year. The 28th August 
1806 I saw 21 vessels lying here in safety within the Old Pier in a storm from the no^ 
east, which is directly into the harbour, and I was informed that 41 vessels had sheltered 
there with the wind blowing hard from the south a few days before.” 

* * # * 



“ At extraordinarily low water, I found a good depth in every part within it even at a 
short distance from the shore, and without rocks, bar, shoal, or any other interruption to 
a safe and easy entrance. The ground is good anchorage (tough clay), the current of the 
tide are slow, and their course advantageous ; and even in the greatest storms the sea is but 
litde agitated within the bay or harbour, as may be observed by the houses on the shore 
being built nearly to the high-water mark. 

“ The liavbour is expansive, being about a mile and a quarter from the head to the oppo- 
site shore, with four, hve, and six fathoms water ; the first depth reaches within a short 
distance of the shore. 

“The tide of flood sets into the harbour round Port Dynllaen Head the first two hours- 
it then returns the same course, in which direction it continues till low water. ’ 

, “ On the opposite side of the bay the current of the tides sets into the harbour two hours 
after the flood commences, and contmues that direction until after low water. This is a 
favourable circumstance for sailing in or out; for by getting into either of these currents, as 
the circumstances of the case may require, great assistance is given in contrary winds’ or 
calm, a property not possessed by the best harboum. 

“ A breakwater, _ that can be built here for a small sum, when compared to its value, 
would extend its influence to the whole trade of the United Kingdom, through the Irish 
Channel, and would often afford proteciiou to those from the Western World bound up the 
British or Irish Channel when caught by adverse winds on the coast of Ireland; it would 
be not only a place of security in storms, but, being a central situation, easy of entrance 
and departure, and so near the open sea that it would become the principal stopping 
place for those bound through the Channel. The great extent of the bay, and easy admit- 
tance within the proposed pier, are of much importance, for vessels can beat in or out, that 
from other harbours in the Channel, or locked up within them by contrary 



* # * * 

“ Port Dynllaen is two points to windward of Holyhead during the continuance of the 
most prevailing winds ; these winds are favourable to and from Dublin, and vessels can 
depart and arrive at any period of the tide ; the currents are always favourable, and never 
strong ; the entrance extensive and deep, without rocks, bar, or sand, that can be feared in 
beating in or out ; the advantage of being in the open sea directly from the pier is great. 
The bills called the Rivals, that form the eastern bounds of the harbour, the Nevin and 
Madryn mountains behind, give the most perfect direction to the harbour, and can be seen 
at a greater distance than half-channel over.” 

Mr. J ohn Smith, of Liverpool, author of a plan of Holyhead and Port Dynllaen Harboure, 
both on the same scale, published in 1836, and an authority to be depended upon in nautical 
questions, makes this observation : “Any nautical man, unbiassed by any other motives 
than the protection of ships in the Channel, by ‘ looking on this picture and on that,’ can 
have no hesitation in making his selection as regards the capacities or capabilities of the 
improvements of the two harbours. With regard to the situation, a cursory glance at the 
chart by the mariner, uninformed by the local facilities for putting to sea, will naturally 
enough observe that this harbour is too deep in Carnarvon Bay for general purposes, under 
the idea that they could not easily put out with westerW or north-westerly winds. This is 
the only plausible argument which the supporters of Holyhead have to urge against this 
station ; and these utterly disappear when it is known that by means of the tide, the flood 
running into the bay through the Sound, and out (to the eastward) round the lower or 
south side during the first two hours only, and the ebb runmng in the opposite direction the 
remaining ten hours, a ship has, at any time of the tide, and with any wind, easy and safe 
ingress or egTess ; a favourable peculiarity, possessed by no other harbour with* Which I am 
acquainted.” 

Lastly, Lieutenant Sheringham, after having been employed by order of the Admiralty 
for more than a year, upon a careful survey of Carnarvon Bay, reports his deliberate opinion 
of Port Dynllaen in these clear and unhesitating terms : — “ On the west side of the hay 
convenient quays and a pier might be built, where large steam-vessels, drawing 15 feet of 
water, .might always lie afloat, to the number of eight, or more, provided these quays were 
protected by a breakwater connected with the above-mentioned rock ' Carreg-y-Chwislen, 

and 
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and so placed with relation to the pier, that a clear channel should be left throueh the Sound 
fa the passap of pssels into and out of the harbour, without exposing them to anv body 
of sea. ^ With such protection, 1 have no doubt that vessels lying alongside of the quay 
would invariably be m smooth water. ^ 

“As there would be no backwater or scouring action of the tide, except throu^rh the 
Sound to seaward, which would be favourable, there is reason to conclude that the quays 
would be constat y kept clear from silt or deposit— a consideration of great weight m the 
formation of a harbour. ® ® 

" This liarbour would be peculiarly easy of access or departure, as the Uival Mountain 
would insure a good land-fall, as from the nature of its approach and its excellent shelter 
steam-vessels would leave and arrive at their moorings in smooth water, and as iu stormy 
weather they might make a slant out, instead of being obliged to stem a heavy breaking sea. 

In the event of any accident happening to the engines, the hai'bour might be regained 
with lacihty under canvass. ° ° 

“Having thus described Port Dynllaen, and pointed out its peculiar advantages- of ap- 
proach and departure, its excellent shelter, its clean anchorage, and the fecility it affords for 
the construction of quays and piers, I may venture to give my opinion that it is well calcu- 
lated for a packet station, and tliat there is no other port on the west coast of Wales which 
could be so well or so economically adapted to that purpose. 

“ The foregoing advant^es must also have great weight when considering it in the Iwht 
ofa harbour of refuge, fhe whole coast of Wales included between Milford and Liverpool 
presents no place ofsafety for winch a vessel in distress can mn in bad weather, St. Tud- 
walls Koads being by no means, under any circumstances, a safe roadstead, and all the ports 
l«ng bar-harbours, to be taken only ui the daytime near the top of high water, and then 
with some difeculty; if, therefore, it is desirable that the trade of St? George’s Channel 
should have a Imrbour of vefoge on this coast, then there is none so well adapted to that 
purpose as tlie Bay of Port Dynllaen might be made. It is situated nearly midway between 
the Small lighthouse and Liverpool ; it has an excellent light (Batdsey) within 14 miles of it 
on one side, and a second light (the Stack) within 23 miles of it on the other: it has an 
approach perfectly foee from shoals of any kind; and the adjacent mountains, beino- the 
most remarkable m ^ol•th Wales, would serve as infallible marks to point it out. ° 

As vess^s navigating this channel usually draw water 15 or 16 feet, ample room micrht 
be round in fort Dynllaen, by a judicious harbour-master, for lOlarge vessels, while smaller 
ones, such as the ordinary class of coasters, might either be anchored further in-shore, a 
fedt sdety P’^'POse, or they might take the ground in per- 

would only serve on a small scale ; yet, though not- 
osculated for the reception or rendezvous of a very large number of vessels, there is no 
omer place on this coast possessing similar advantages. It has also been urged against- 
t'ort Uynllaen, as a refuge-harbour, that it is too deeply seated in Carnarvon Bay°; but* 
such a condition appears to me in its favour, as it is more likely to meet the necessities of 
^stressed ships, and it is not so deeply embayed as to prevent them from resuming their 
voyage witli facility when required.” ® 

For the various facts and reasons adduced, your petitioners humbly submit to your Hon- 
ourable House that the Reports of Sir Frederic Smith and Professor Barlow, and of Sir 
•smes Gordon and (Captain Beechey, are erroneous, and, if adopted, will only lead to public 
disappointment and failure. ^ 

That no railway can be carried over Menai Bridge without imminent danger to the lives of 
ttie p^sengers, and, in severe winters, an interruption of the communication between London 
and Dublin. 

That a better line of railway, in an engineering and economical point of view, can be 
constructed from Port Dynllaen, and that the great route of international communication 
wiiiby that means be kept perfectly free from danger or the liability of interruption. 

Ifiat a new pier and a breakwater may be constructed at Port Dynllaen for a sum not 
exceeding 200,000 L, which would render that harbour much more commodious than Holy- 
iiMd for general purposes of navigation, and at the same time an excellent safety-harbour 

That Holyhead, on the other hand, cannot be rendered a safety-harbour or a packet 
Hauon for the larger class of steamers, and that the expense of improving it, in order to place 
upon ^ equality with Port Dynllaen in point of accommodation, would not be less than 
nait a million sterling. 

Your petitiouers therefore pray your Honourable House to refer the premises to the con- 
laeration of a belect Committee lor the purpose of impartial inquiry, and for securing to 
e public, as originally proposed by your Honourable House, the best line of railway for 
o^unicating between London and Dublin, and the best port, both as to a packet station 
asylum harbour, in concuiTence with such railway, together with the best means of car- 
rjnng the sarne into execution, and to take such other measures as to vour Honourable House 
siiail seem advisable. 

J. R. Ormsby Gore, m. p. for Carnarvon County. 

Wm. Bulkeley Hughes, m. p. for the Carnarvonshire Boroughs. 

John Williams, late High Sheriff, Carnarvonshire. 

C.PV.G. Wynne, Carnarvonshire. 

Wm. W. K Wynne, Blaen y Cwm, Penmachno. 

&c. &c. &c. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



Appendix, No. 19. 



COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LONDON AND DUBLIN. 



Copy of a PAPER, entitled, Replies to certain Accusations made against the Naval 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the best means of Comnimiication between 
London and Dublin, by J. Ormsby Gore, Esq. m.p. and others, in a Petition presented 
to the House of Commons 1840. Prepared in pumuance of a Precept of The Honourable 
House of Commons, dated the 11 th April 1842, calling for Copies of any Correspondence 
or additional Report in explanation of the Report of the Naval Commissioners, Rear- 
Admiral Sir James Gordon aud Captain Beechey, n.N., dated the 14th day of January 1840 , 
, relative to the best means of Communication between London and Dublin, that may have 
been received by the Board of Admiralty since that time, together with any Map, Plan, or 
Diagram that may be annexed thereto. 



Admiralty, H. F. AMEDROZ, 

18 April 1842./ Chief Clerk. 



REPLIES to certain Accusations made against the Naval Commissioners appointed 10 
inquire into the best means of Communication between London and Dublin, by /. Omsby 
Gore, Esq. m.p. and others, in a Petition presented to the House of Commons 1840. 

Accusation. Answer. 



The statement alluded to was not adopted 
from hearsay, but was received direct from 
the workmen who were employed in the 
diving-bell, and was afterwards corroborated 
by persona! examination of the bottom in the 
diving-bell by Captain Beechey, Mr. Provis, 
and two workmen. 

Whilst in the diving-bell these persons 
bored down in several places and found the 
first three inches coarse sand, the next four 
inches sand and clay,- and then solid clay as 
far as they could reach ; cleaiiy showing that 
no deposit of mud from the harboui' had taken 
place in these situations. 

As to the sum of 1 , 600 1 . a year having 
been expended in dredging Holyhead, as 
asserted, the whole amount of expenses of this nature which has been 
incurred from 1828 to the present time (1840), has been only 1,200/., 
and this occurred between the years 1028 and 1834, since which no 
dredging has been necessary ; aud the necessity for this dredging arose 
from the bank of mud in the inner part of the liarboiir beiJig-in a loose 
state, owing to large portions of it having been removed to fill up the 
space between Pan-y Island and Holyhead Island, and to construct _a 
roadway in that vicinity. The bank lying thus in hollows, portions of it 
used to be carried away dming strong gales and liigh tides and deposited 
in the outer part of the harbour ; but the bank having since assumed its 
natural slope, no deposit has taken place so as to render dredging neces- 
sary since 1834.* 

* Mr. Provis, tlie civil engineer to Board of Works at Holyhead, and .Mr. 

Hugh Evans, the harbour-master, will attest these facts. 



1 . “ The Commissioners affirm that Holy- 
head Harbour is not likely to fill up, because, 
among otberreasons, some iron plates and old 
tools lost in 1817 were found not imbedded 
in sand in 1831. Let this statement, which 
must have been adopted from hearsay, be 
weighed against the testimony of Captain H. 
Evans, the harbom--master of Holyhead, be- 
fore your Honourable House on Post-office 
Communication, who stated in the year fol- 
lowing that a good deal of mud settled in the 
interior of the harbour, which was of conti- 
nual occurrence, and cost 1 , 600 /. a year for 
dredging.” 



We are utterly surprised at such a con- 
temptible attempt at refutation as this being 
put forth by the petitioners ; as well migM 
they assert that no cultivated lands or es 
can exist between the Rivels and Carn Bon- 
feau, because all that district , 

serpentine rock in Mr. Greenough s e 
gical map, 'a fact of which some of the peu- 
tioners, whose estates are situated in that district, are perhaps 
judges; and as well might they assert that no railroad 



. 2. The Commissioners describe the cliffs 
of Porthdynllaen as loose sand;” # * # 
upon this your petitioners state, that these 
ioentical cliffs of loose sand are coloured rock 
of serpentine formation in Mr. Greenough’s 
Geological Map.” 
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through that district on account of the expense of cutting through these Replies to Accu- 
hills of serpentine formation. Geologists know full well that Mr. e'^tions against the 
Greenough’s valuable map is not intended as a reference with regard to Commis- 

limited portions of the superstratum of any district. eionere^ 

If the petitioners had consulted the Plan of Porthdynllaen, by Lieu- 
tenant Sneringham, whom they quote as of unquestionable authority, 
they would have seen the whole 01 Porthdynllaen Bay, with the excep- 
tion of the extreme point, skirted by steep earthy cliffs, and that the 
extreme point alone is marked as being rocky. 



3. “ As little is it true that the silt from 
the Menai would fill up the harbour, because 
the Menai is 20 miles off.” 



* See the plan herewith transmitted, on 
which the depths of water in 1737 are marked 
in red ink. 



The entrance to the Menai strait from the 
mouth of the Channel, through the Caernar- 
von sands, instead of being 20 miles off, is 
exactly 11 miles. 

Tliat there has been a considerable deposit 
in Porthdynllaen Bay, may be satisfactorily 
roved, by comparing the plan of that place, 
y Lieutenant Lewis Moms, made by order 
of the Admiralty in 1737, with that executed 
by Lieutenant Sheringhamin 1838, by which 
it will be seen that where there was 30 feet 
water a hundred years «^o, there is now only 
16 or 18 feet, and that the whole of the Bay 
enerally has filled up from 8 to 12 feet 
uring the abovementioned period.* 



4. “ It is not true that the proposed new 
pier and breakwater at Porthdynllaen would 
obstruct the current that scours the bay, be- 
cause the breakwater would increase rather 
than diminish the actual scouring power of 
the tide.” 



The Commissioners did not slate that the 
breakwater would obstruct the cunent, but 
on tlie contrary, they say, page 40, line 14, of 
their report, “ If it were proposed to build a 
breakwater and allow the. tide to rush through 
the anchorage and the sound, tl)e harbour 
would be greatly inconvenienced by the 
current;” clearly implying that the pro- 
posed breakwater would increase the current 
through the anchorage rather than obstruct it. 



6. “A still stronger proof of ibe inatten- 
tion of the Commissioners to facts lying di- 
rectly before them, is afforded in the obser- 
vation, that the stone would have to be water- 
borne. * * * The truth is, that the ex- 

f iense of this water-boine stone would be the 
owest it is possible to conceive ; * literally 
nothing more than knocking the stone on 
from the promontoiy close by and tumbling 
it into its place.” 



The break water proposed by the petitioners, 
extends from Carreg-y-Chwislan towards the 
centre of the bay, leaving a channel between 
it and the promontory from whence they pro- 
pose to procure the stone.* This channel 
is, in its centre, upwards of five fathoms deep 
at low water, and is upwards of 1,200 feet 
from the point to the beginning of the break- 
water, and we do not understand how the 
stone is to be conveyed to the breakwater 
unless it be water-borne. To knock it off 
the promontory and tumble it in, as proposed 
by the petitioners, would fill up the very channel they intend to leave 
open, and unless the stone be water-borne, every incK of this channel 
must be filled up, and a tram-road cairied along it, eight or nine feet 
above high-water mark, which would l equire about 400,000 tons of stone 
to effect, before a single stone could be tumbled into its place for the 
erection of the breakwater. 



And then they would have a pier and not a breakwater, with a 
passage inside it, for the use of the packets, and for the tide to rush 
through to prevent deposit as they have proposed. So that it is a 
reckless assertion to say that the stone requires literally nothing more 
than being knocked off and tumbled into its place. 

It is equally untrue that " the expense of the stone would be the 
lowest it is possible to conceive,” for, according to their plan, the stone 
must he first knocked off, then lowered into vessels from a pier, which 
also would have to be purposely constructed, and carried thence to the 
breakwater; and as the situation of the proposed breakwater lies in the 
strength of the tide, which runs from two to three knots, and is exposed 
to heavy seas, the difficulty of bringing the vessels to the spot, and the 

numerous 



043. 



* See the plan annexed. 
K B 
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Accusation. Answer. 

numerous delays consequent upon bad weather, would raise the price of 
the stone, per ton, to a considerable amount. 

6. To the next assertion, that Forth- The construction of quays and piers, which 

dynllaen is particularly deficient in aecom- may be run out from the foot of the cliff, 
modation for buildings of any description, does not in any way bear upon the ques- 
your petitioners again beg leave to refer to tion of accommodation for buildings and 
the Admiralty Report of Lieutenant She- works necessary to a large packet establish- 
ringham, who dwells upon the facilities it ment. It is only necessary to refer to Lieu- 
affords for the construction of quays and tenant^ Sheringham’s plan to show that the 
piers. cbffs rise at once fi'om the high-water mark 

to nearly 100 feet, and in places more; and 
consequently, rinless the sea were to be 
walled out, all these buildings must be erected on the top of the cliffs; 
and in that case everything would have to be carried up inclined roads, as 
stated in the Report. 

7. This paragraph, commencing with “ the The Commissioners were desired to report 

Naval Commissioners having made up their upon a harbour for packets, and not upon an 
minds,” and ending with, “ Suitable exten- asylum harbour for the passing trade of the 
sion can be completed,” accuses the Com- Channel ; and convinced that the subject of 
missioners of inconsistency for recommending an asylum port, in connexion with a packet 
a port, which, when made, they say will be port, could not have escaped the attention of 
inadequate to the wants of the public ser- the heads of the department, from whom they 
vice. received their instructions, they confined 

their report to a packet harbour, and limited 
the space to be enclosed to what would be 
sufficient for the number of packets required to perform the packet 
service. 

The Commissioners, however, thought it right to notice, at the end of 
their Report, the inconvenience the packets would occasionally experience 
from the trading vessels making an asylum port of what would be only 
large enoi^h for a packet port, and adverted to the prudence of com- 
bining the two, by extending the proposed works. There does not seem 
to be any inconsistency in this. 

8. " There appears no I’easons to doubt, In answer to this charge of excluding from 
in the first place, tliat about 200 yards in the Report the mention of these rocks, it is 
front of it (the port) there is a rock discovered to be observed, as both of them were plainly 
by Captain Beechey himself, while surveying delineated in the plan transmitted with the 
that coast, but not mentioned by him in any Report, and as neither of them formed ati 
part of the Report ; secondly, that in the obstacle to the construction of the port, there 
very middle of the proposed harbour, lie the could be no necessity for incumbering the 
Inner Platters Rocks, the surface dimensions Report with a description of them, 
of which are 95 feet by 70 feet, witlr a depth As to the assertion that there would not 
of only three feet water at low-waler spring be more than from 14 to 16 feet water, 
tides, but of which again no mention is made; without allowing for silt, the contrary may 
and, thirdly, instead of from 16 to 24 feet at once be proved by a reference to the 
water, as stated atpage 41, tberewould not be, identical chai't, provided by “Admiralty 
without allowing for silt, more than from 14 Chart,” is implied that of Mr. Sheringham, 
to 16 feet, accoixling to the Admii-alty Chart recently published. 

justpublished. If Mr. Lawrie’s is meant, then we assert 

that he is no authority. 



9. “SirJamesGordonandCaptainBeechey This is a most unjust accusation ; for, if 
have taken the trouble to draw out and pub- any person will extend a pair of compas^s 
lish an incoreect diagram to show that the from the Kish light, as marked he 

effect of an accidental error of one point, in diagram, to the point at which the line from 
the voyage from Porthdynllaen, would be to Porthdynllaen first hits the Brey Bank, e 
throw a vessel directly on the Bray Banks ; will find that the distance measures exac y 
but when it shall have been understood that 12^ miles, the distance at which the peu 
this hypothesis has been obtained, as your tioners admit the shoals to extend upon r. 
petitioners assert it has, by a misrepresenta- Lawrie’s chart; iti 9 ,therefore,palpabtyun rue 
tion of the distances, upon Lawrie’s Admi- to assert that the hypothesis has been 
ralty Chart, a good reason, they trust, will tained by any undue elongation of the 
have been given for receiving witli extreme but suppose the line made good by an e^^^ 
caution any opinion, statement, or recommen- of a point in the run from g,. 

dation coming from so inaccurate a source. just escaped the extreme limit of the ® 
“The effect alleged has been obtained by will any man say that the a 

improperly elongating, or rather projecting one whit less, when it_ is manites 
the most soutlierly of the Bray Banks, and smaller error than a point in the re 
measuriug it as 14-miles from tire south buoy would have hit it? , f-tgir 

of the Arling Ridges to the Kish Bank, while, Will the petitioners rest the men ® 
in point of fact, it is only 12^ miles. argument on the probability oi le , 
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the steerage being so great as to escape the Replies to _Accu- 
string of dangers compiised between the ^tions against the 
course shaped and that made good ? because, if so, the greater the pro- Commis- 

bability of error the greater the safety of the vessel ; an argument which 
we apprehend the commanders of the packets would not feel very com- ^ 

fortafjle in acting upon. 

To render the subject more clear there is annexed a chart, upon which 
are drawn first, in black ink, the Kish and Bray Banks as they appear 
in the diagram ; and, in red ink, the same banks as they are delineated 
in Mr. Lawrie’s chart. Now, will any person say that there is any such 
discrepancy. as to justify the uncourteous charge of partiality and misre- 
]>resentation as the Commissioners have been taxed with ? does not the 
line lead into danger in nearly the very identical spot? and is not the 
danger greater upon Lawrie’s chart than upon the other, as lying more 
easterly? 

To be sure, the line only grazes his hank, but is the safety greater 
on that account? What says Lieutenant Frazer of these banks, which 
may be grazed so safely ? 

“ Bunng my suiweying service of 23 years, I have scarcely had so 
disagreeable a job as the Codlin Bank ; it not being safe to approach it 
only from a little before to a little after high water, on account of tlie 
strong tide rushing directly across it, and causing it almost constantly to 
break.” 

This is the sort of visitor we are to borrow so closely upon on a dark 
and stoimy night. 

But if Mr.Lawrie’s bank had laid entirely out of the track we should 
not have felt ourselves justified in following him. His chart is so full of 
errors as to destroy all confidence, and the petitioners are wholly unau- 
thorised to call his production an “ Admiralty Chart.” We shall enu- 
merate some of his errors presently, but first it may be as well to point 
out that the chart which the Coinmissioners copied was much nearer the 
truth tliau the immaculate chart of Mr. Lawrie, as is evident from the . 
annexed chart, on which the true position of these banks (recently sur- ViJe Plans, No. 5. 
veyed) is marked in blue ink ; the banks, according to the diagram in 
" black ink, and, according to Mr. Lawrie, in red ink. 

Now it is evident that the diagram complained of is somewhat neai-er 
the truth than Mr. Lawrie’s chart, not only in the “ Codlin, or Bray 
Bank,” as the petitioners term it, but in all the banks. 

y. — continued. 

“ It is most remarkable that all the other 
hanks Iiai'e been laid down in the diagram 
correctly from Lawrie’s Admiralty Chart, 
except, the very bank misrepresented as 
being injurious to the Porthdynllaen pas- 

us of having shitink from our promise of pointing out some of 
the errors upon Mr. Lawrie’s “ Admiralty Chart,” we will men- 
tion a few which occur in the positions of the principal light- 
houses and places in the St. George’s Channel and Irish Sea. 



j Latitude. 


Longitude. 




Miles. 


Miles. 


The Arklow Light, wrong - - - 


2i 


2J 


Wicklow Light, ditto . - - 


u 


2 


Copeland Light, ditto - - - 


- 


ej 


West Maiden Light, ditto 


2 




Mull Kintire Light, ditto 


1 




Ehenuis Light, ditto - - - 

Pladda Light, ditto _ _ - 


5i 


3| 




5 


Aiisa, ditto ----- 


2 


5 


Corsill Light, ditto _ - . 


u 


14 



The northern part of Killrannin Sound is twice as wide as it ought 
to be. 

The marks for the Cole Eock are entirely erroneous. 

10. Equally remarkable is an omission of • The Burford Bank was omitted in the 
'vhich the author of the diagram has been diagram, as not in any way bearing upon the 
0,43. guilty. H R 2 question 



This assertion, it is evident from the chart, 
to which the several banks liave been trans- 
ferred with gi'eat care, is as palpably untrue 
as the rest of the charge, for it will be seen 
that no two banks agree. 

And now, lest the petitioners should accuse 
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Accusation. 

guilty. There is ia the direct passage from 
Holyhead a bank called the Burford, but it 
has been omitted.” 



11 . “ Your petitioners have also to observe 
that it is equally incorrect to assert that the 
distance from Porthdynllaen to the Kish is 
increased from 10 to 14 miles by any causes, 
and also as is represented in the diagram 
there are a few hours’ ebb at the latter place.” 



Answer. 

question the diagram was intended to ex- 
plain. 

It is not at all dangerous to steamers, except 
in gales of wind, when heavy seas break upon 
it, but if it were, as it lies nearly between the 
Kish and Kingstown, it would be as much a 
danger to the Porthdynllaen route as to the 
Holyhead, as the packets from both places 
must round the Kisli {see the Chart annexed.) 

This being a mere assertion, scarcely de- 
serves a reply. The matter is fully explained 
in p. 42 of die Report, where it is said that 
Porthdynllaen, further from Kish than miles. • 

Holyhead - - - _ _ ^ 

Distance occasionally increased by ebb 

tide 

Further increased by the necessity of 
keeping wide of the Kish Bank in 
bad weather - - - - 3 



* See Chart annexed. 



* Total occasional excess - - - 14 



The Commissioners have nowhere stated that there are a few hours’ 
ebb at Porthdynllaen ; on the contrary, at page 40, line 2 , they expressly 
state that Porthdynllaen is washed by a long ebb j and as ordinary ebbs 
are of six and a half hours’ duration, a long ebb must mean more than 
that quantity. The arrows upon the diagram show the course of the 
flood; the first two hours in an easterly direction ; the last four hours 
in the direction of the ebb ; three hours each way would have been more 
correct. 



12. “ The argument founded upon the 
Tables 1 A. 1 B. can have no weight in de- 
ciding the question, * * why did not Rear- 
Admiral Gordon and Captain Beechey, having 
the Government steamers at their command, 
put their reasoning against Porthdynllaen 
fairly to the test, by making a set of voyages 
to and from thatplace to the Kish, and pub- 
lishing the result ? They did make a series 
of voyages between Holyhead and the Kish, 
and why not also make another series be- 
tween Porthdynllaen and the Kish V’ 

13. “ The Kish lies in the direct route 
both from Holyhead and Porthdynllaen, and 
as far as it is an obstacle at all, it is as much 
so one way as the other.” 



The series referred to was made in one of 
the packets, as stated at the head of the 
Table, in her ordinary trips across the Chan- 
nel with the mails. The Commissioners had 
nopower to direct one of the packets to makea 
similar series from Porthdynllaen to the Kish ; 
besides, the Commissioners had to report in 
the depth of winter, and the series, if made 
at that time, must have been disadvantageous 
to Porthdynllaen. It would, moreover, have 
been hardly safe to anchor at night, at such 
times, in the exposed anchorage of Porth- 
dynllaen Roads. 

It is not so. The route from Holyhead 
intersects the light-vessel at the extremis of 
the Kish, and consequently goes clear 01 the 
bank, while the route from Porthdynllaen 
passes directly over the middle of the bank. — 
(iSee annexed Chart). 



14. Two paragraphs on the prevailin; 
winds. 



In answer to these, the Commissioners 
have only to state that they adopted the 
fairest and most certain method of determin 
ing the direction of the winds in the Chan- 
nel, by consulting the logs of the packets. Registers of wund kept at 
Holyhead or Kingstown, or at any place under the influence of high land, 
can give but an imperfect idea of the wind in the Channel. 

The petitioners and other advocates for 
Porthdynllaen have greatly overrated the 
supposed advantage of a side-wind to 
ers. Many steamers will go as fast hea 
to wind as on a wind, and we , 

Her Majesty’s packets Merlin and Medusa 
are of that class; at all events, the average lengths of passages ® ^ 
from Liverpool and Kingstown show that the prevailing wind 0 
materially affect the delivery of the mail. 

The average passages of the Ui^ent for 1838 and 1839 are 
lows ; viz. 



14. Continued. “ Now the passage to and 
from Porthdynllaen is a side, and that from 
and to Holyhead is a direct one, the advantage 
therefore accrues to Porthdynllaen.” 



Outward - - 12 30 - Inward - ' 20 

If, therefore, the average outward passap exceeds by so 
amount the average inward passage upon this long distance 0 
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Answer. 



Appendix, Ko. 19. 



Imw very little will be gained by a side passage from Porthdynllaen, Replies to Accu- 
whiclMs not more than half the distance. The trifling distance, if any. sarions agaiost the 
will literally be more than compensated by the circaitous route the Naval Commis- 
packet irom that place has to make round the extremity of the Kish *ioners. 

Bank. That this is the fact, may be seen by the passages of the Holy- — ■' 
head packets also, though their small power places them under a disad- 
vantage with the Liverpool boats. 

• The average passages of the Otter and Doterel from Holvhead and 
Kingstown for 1838 are as follows ; viz. 



Doterel, out 
Otter ,, 



6 44 ^ 

C 45^ 



Mean - - 6 46 
6 38 



6 39 i 
6 36 i 



Difference- - 7 minutes only. 



16. “Your petitioners humbly claim the at- 
tention of your Right Honourable House while 
they controvert, as they feel they most satis- 
factonly can, an important declaration, which 
is quite at variance with established facts. 
They would repeat that Captain Beechey 
found a rock not known to exist before at 
Holyhead, but has not noticed it in his re- 
ports. * * * It thus appears that in July 

1839 Captain Beechey wrote to the Admiralty, 

tliat he bad discovered a rock which will en- 
danger large vessels sailing near the Skerries 
light-house, * and that in January 

1840 the same officer made a report to the 
Treasury, for the information of your Honour- 
able House, which describes a proposed har- 
bour as being without danger, which will have 
this very rock 200 yards opposite its mouth.” 



It will scarcely be credited that this grave 
charge which has been so forcibly put before 
the House of Commons, and signed by five 
Members of Parliament, is grounded upon 
entire ignorance of places and facts. 

By the letter of Captain Beechey, herewith 
transmitted, it is clear that the said rock is 
one-third of a mile outside the Skerries, 
which are well known to most persons to be 
doge upon six miles distant from Holyhead 
Harbour, and the site of the proposed packet 
port ; 80 that the Commissioners are literally 
arraigned before the House of Commons for 
having removed the Skerries Islands six 
miles to the southward and planted them 
within 200 yards of Holyhead Harbour. 

What answer can be given to persons who 
are so utterly ignorant of the places they are 
writing upon ? 



Captain Beechey’s Letter : 

“ Sir, 

“ I HAVE to inform you of the discovery of a rock which will endanger 
large vessels passing close to the Skerries at low water ; it bears N. 30 W. 
J mUe from the Skerries Lighthouse. 

“ I have, &c. 

(signed) “ T. W. Beechey’' 

The answer to this is, whatever defects 
Holyhead may possess in its present state, 
they can have nothing whatever to do with 
a new harbour. 

If this be true, it bespeaks ve^ little for 
the judgment of Mr. Lawrie. Beaumaris, 
Liverpool, Preston, Wyre, The Solway, Car- 
lingford, Strangford, Lame, Loch Ryan, &c. 
&c. are all more difficult of access than 
Holyhead, and far more useful to the trade ; 
but the fact is, Mr. Lawrie is not so guilty of 
omission as his friends, the petitioners, would 
have him. In his chart of St. George’s Chan- 
nel he has given plans of several of these places on large scales, and 
perhaps he obtained possession of the plan of Holyhead after this chart 
was published, and rather than omit the plan altogether he placed it in 
his Directory. 

The remainder of the petition is made up with the opinions of certain individuals, who are 
advocates for Portlidynllaen. Some of these opinions are so manifestly unsound, and so 
contradictory to each other, that it is rather a matter of surprise that the petitioners have 
ventured to place them in juxta-position. 

One states, that the tides in Porthdynllaen are always favourable. Another asserts that 
if a breakwater were erected on a perpendicular rock, called Carreg-y-Chwislan, it would 
constitute one of the best and safest harbours in the kingdom j whilst a third states, that if a 
0.43. » R 3 breakwater 



16. In this paragraph the petitioners en- 
deavour to show that Holyhead is an inse- 
cure harbour and difficult of access. 

1 7. ‘‘ In thewhole of Lawrie’s New Pilotage 
Directory, Holyhead is the only harbour of 
which it has been found necessary to give a 
map and plan to guide mariners from the 
dangers that beset it.” 
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breakwater were erected, “ space might be found for ] 0 vessels, drawing from 15 to 16 feet 

water, if placed by a judicious harbour-master.” 

Another declares that “ Porthdynllaen, in its present state, is a safe retreat from nearl 
every point of the compass,” whilst a single glance at Mr. Sherringham’s chart, will show 
that the bay is open from N.W. to E.N.E., and it is well known that these winds throw a 
a heavy sea into the bay. 

We shall conclude by opposing to the testimonies of Mr. Rogers, Mr, Smith, Lieutenant 
Sheringham, and the 86 ship-owners, above alluded to in favour of Porthdynllaen, the follow- 
ing memorials and statements in favour of Holyhead, 

111 18*23, tlie merchants, ship-ownere, and other inhabitants of Liverpool, presented a 
memorial to the Treasury, praying that Holyhead might be improved ; stating that from the 
central situation of the said harbour, and from the easy entrance and outlet at all times of 
tide, it (the proposed port) would be peculiarly suitable for a naval station, and that many 
important advantages would be given to the trade of the Channel, and agreeing to pay j d 
per ton upon all outward and inward bound vessels, if the harbour were improved. 

In April 1836, a petition from the ship-owners and merchants, and also from the Chamber 
of Commerce, of Greenock, stated, that “Your petitioners were satisfied, from a careful 
examination of the situation of Porthdynllaen, being placed in a deep bay, and otherwise 
possessing an unfavourable locality, that it is altogether unsuitable for the purpose of an 
asylum port, more particularly for vessels inward bound. 

“ That Holyhead, on the other hand, possesses, in an eminent degree, all the advantages in 
which tlie other is so remarkably deficient, and it is humbly hoped that your Honourable 
House will afford no countenance to any scheme by which the funds, which might, with so 
much advantage to the country, be applied, should be appropriated to the erection of an 
asylum harbour in a situation so unsuitable, in every respect, as Porthdynllaen.” 

Jn the same year a memorial from the principal merchants and ship-owners of Liverpool 
was presented to the Lords of the Treasury, which contains precisely the same views respect- 
ing Porthdynllaen and Holyhead as that from the Chamber of Commerce at Greenock. 
The memonal was first sanctioned by the Ship-Owner’s Association and the Committee of 
tlie Dock Trustees at Liverpool. 

Lastly, Lieutenant Sherringham states, in his Official Report to the Admiralty, dated 
27 March 1838, “ I doubt whether a more desirable packet station on this side of the Chan- 
nel could be selected than that of Holyhead.” 

(signed) ^'J. A. Gordon, Rear-Adrah 
“J*. W. Beecheij” 



Appendix, No. 20. 



LETTER from James Perry, Esq, to Lord Viscount Iiigestre, m.p. &c. &c. 

My Lord, Dublin, 17 June 1842. 

Perceiving that you are the Chairman of a Committee now sitting in the House of 
Commons upon the subject of an improved Post-office communication between London and 
Dublin, I beg leave, being one of the honorary secretaries to a public meeting held here 
upon the subject, to direct your attention to some points which I conceive to be of the first 
consequence in connexion with the question at issue. 

In tlie first place, I would advert to the necessity of providing sufficient accommodation 
in the harbour for the increased number of vessels which its selection cannot fail of bringing 
to it. That increased traffic will flow from adequate improvement, experience leaves no 
room, to doubt, and also that the great majority, if not all of the passenger steamers to and 
from Ireland will make for the harbour which shall give, as is intended, the shortest 
possible communication, not only between London and Dublin, but also between rnost of 
the other large towns in England and Ireland. The Irish Railway Commissioners, 
adverting to this point, at page 78 of their Second Report, say,“ the passenger traffic must 
be very considerable, comprising, as the line will, that for the whole of Ireland, or nearlv 
so, and increased, in a great degree, by the more rapid and cheaper medium of intercourse. 

1 submit that this is the proper time to make due provision for such increase. 

2. It is most desirable that those considerations should be duly weighed upon the present 
occasion, which have been principally dwelt upon by the parties most interested, upon 
public grounds, in the measure in question, namely, that the capabilities of Holyhead and 
rortdynllaen, not as packet stations only, but as harbours of refuge also, should be well 
ascertained by a survey, conducted by perfectly disinterested as well as competent persons ; 
and that in the event of the two places being found equal, or nearly so, in the former 
respect, the preference should be given to that having the greater capacity for the latter 
puipose. The serious losses sustained upon the Welsh coast every .year in consequence 01 
the want of a harbour of refuge, have been so fully set forth on vaiious occasions, that 
conceive a general reference to them here will be enough to convince you that I do no 
venture to solicit your attention to this point without having good reason and divert facts to 
sustain this view of the case, , 
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S. It is reported that an inner harbour has been suggested. If that be the case, I beg to Appendix, No. ao. 
submit, that when sailing vessels were in use, this mode of increasing the accommodation — 
at Holyhead was considered and condemned by the late Mr. Rennie, Sir John Stanley, and Letter from 
the other Commissioners* of Holyhead Harbour. I need hardly occupy your time to prove I'erry, Esq. 
that the accommodation which these authorities regarded as inadequate for sailing vessels Viscoimt 

in 1816, will not prove sufficient for large-sized steamers at the present day. Icgesire, .m.p^. 

The following passage from Appendix (B.), page 178, of the Report from the Committee 
on Holyliead Harbour, 1816, contains Mr. Rennie’s sentiments, to which I beg to add, that 
the proposed extension of 40 yards has been effected. 

It has been suggested that additional space could be obtained, in tlie least expensive 
and most effectual manner, by an extension of the piei- to the eastward. Now, on 
examination, this will be found not only to be very expensive, but by no means effectual ; 
for it unluckily happens, that at the distance of about 700 feet beyond the projected 
termination of the present pier, there lies a large cluster of sunken rocks, called the Pibeo 
Rocks, which extend nearly 200 yards beyond low-water mark, and come within about 150 
yards of the line which an extended pier would take. It would therefore be absolutely 
necessary, if space was to be gained by an extension of the pier, that it should be carried at 
least 250 yards beyond the present intended termination, and this alone would cost at least 
IQOjOOOA, and when done would not produce all the space that would be wanted, while it 
would extend the lengtli of the lee-shore within the pier, and, after all, the large vessels would 
still lift as near the pier head as they could, and obstruct the entrance ; so that even were 
this large sum of money to be expended, the obstructions would only be partially removed. 

“ It therefore seems to me quite unadvisable to attempt gaining sufficient room in the 
harbour by any material extension of the pier, I am, however, of opinion that if it were 
to be extended about 40 yards, it would be beneficial, because by such an extension some 
additional depth of water would be gained, and it would not occasion any obstruction to the 
entrance of the rocks of Carreg Modian.” 

4. Mr. Rennie’s views have been corroborated by Lieutenant Sheringham, who in his 
official report addressed to the Admiralty, March 14, 1838, says, with reference to tliis method 
of improvement : “ By extending the present pier, the entrance to the harbour would be 
thrown too far to the eastward, and too near the rocks on that side of the bay ; and it is 
doubtful whether the deeper water thus obtained could be long preserved, as the very large 
quantity of silt which fills the inner harbour would probably accompany the extension of 
the pier head.” 

5. I would also beg attention to tlie opinions of Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Cubitt. Mr. 

Stephenson, at a public meeting held upon this subject in Chester, in January 1839, ex- 
pressed himself thus : “ All that is wanting at Holyliead is an outer pier, which would givft 
22 feet of water at low-water.” This eminent engineer, therefore, is satisfied that no im- 
provement of the inner liarbour will answer the wants of the present period. 

Mr. Cubitt, addressing the Irish Railway Commissioners, (see their Second Report, Ap- 
pendix (A.), p. 87,) expresses himself in the following terms : We now come to the consi- 

deration of the harbour, which, in my judgment, is the most important consideration of the 
two, inasmuch as it involves, according to its plan and construction, not only the question of 
a mere cover and landing wharf for goods and passengers at the termination of the proposed 
railway, but also that of a harbour of refuge on a most dangerous part of the coast, where u 
shelter of that kind is a desideratum. 

“ Now, the term harbour is so indefinite, that by proportioning the size to the means, a 
harbour may be constructed for almost any sum of money, according to its depth, extent, 

&c. ; and, in a case like this, where deep water is required at low-water, and a capability of 
vessels, steam-packets and othera, drawing from 15 to 18 feet, lying afloat at all times, and 
sheltered with any wind, the expenditure must necessarily be considerable.” 

I have ventured to refer to these different authorities, because I feel that nothing would 
be more to be regretted than an attempt at the present moment to patch up existing defects, 
or to diminish them by spending money on half measures. The circumstances of the two 
countries require enlarged and liberal improvements, such as will endure for a lengthened 
period, and meet the wants of the different interests concerned. I trust that a comprehensive 
plan, fully equal to the occasion, will follow from the inquiry which is now going on under 
your Lordship’s auspices, and 

I have, 2Cc. 

(signed) James Perry. 



• The words of the Commissioners are, “ He (Mr. Rennie) proposes extending the pier to a distance of 40 
yards, which is as far as the safety of the port will admit.” 



0 - 43 - 
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LETTER from J. H. Vivian, Esq. m. p. to Viscount Ingestre, m. p. 

Dear Lord Ingestre, St. James’s-place, 25 June 1842 . 

As I am unexpectedly called from London by the illness of one of my family, I shall not 
be able to attend the meeting of the Committee for the consideration of the Report, on 
Monday next. 

I regret this the more, as there are' two or three points connected with the subject of our 
enquiry which, although of great interest to the residents in the southern part of the princi- 
pality of Wales, may not be considered of sufficient general importance to call for particular 
notice in the Report of the Committee. 

The opinions which I may express on these points are of course only to be considered 
as those of an individual, but having for some years been most anxious for the improvement 
of the communication between London and South Wales; being well acquainted with the 
localities, and having paid considerable attention to the evidence which has been brought 
before the Committee, (uaving been present at all the meetings, with one exception, wlien I was 
serving on the Waterford Election Committee), I feel that I should be wanting in duty to 
the interests with which I am connected, were I not to avail myself of some means of stating 
my views on the subject. This must be my excuse for addressing myself to your Lordsliip 
and the Committee. 

I would, in the first place, advert to the inefficiency of the means at present employed 
for the conveyance of the mails across the Severn — a point of the greatest importance to 
South Wales, and one which I cannot but consider entitled to special notice in the Report 
of the Committee, independent of any opinion that may be expressed on the general question 
of the best line of southern communication with Ireland. My own opinion decidedly is, 
and it is one in which several Merabera of our Committee fully concur, that the passage of 
the Severn should be undertaken by Government, not only on the general principle of facili- 
tating as much as possible communications between difi'erent parts of the empire, but as 
being the chosen line of communication for Post-office purposes between South Wales and 
the metropolis. 

I feel reluctant to trouble the Committee with details j but as they are all grounded on 
the evidence which has been taken before us, and that it is essential to establish our claims 
to the consideration of Government, I feel anxious to oiler a few remarks that have occurred 
to me (not having the evidence at hand to refer to) on the general question. 

• The river Severn and the Bristol Channel (for where the one ends and the other begins is 
immaterial) divide the western portion of the kingdom into two parts. The lowest bridge 
over the Severn is at Gloucester, which is from 160 to 180 miles from the western coast of 
Wales, and 220 to 240 from the western extremity of Cornwall. There are several ferries 
across the Severn below Gloucester, but they are in general inconvenient, and more or less 
dependent on the tide for water to enable boats to cross. 

Below the town of Chepstow, near the mouth of the river Wye, are two ferries termed the 
Old Passage and the New Passage. The Old Passage is situated above the river Wye, and 
is also known as the Aust Ferry. The distance from Aust, ou the Gloucestershire side, across 
to Beachley, on the Monmouthshire side, is about 1 J mile at high water, and by land from 
Beachley to Chepstow from 3 ^ to four miles, and from Chepstow to Newport in Monmouth- 
shire 16 miles. From the Aust Ferry House to Bristol the distance is 12 miles. The direct 
road from Bristol to Monmouth and He>-eford, and from thence to Shrewsbury and Chester, 
as also to Abergavenny, Brecon, and the interior of South Wales, is over the Aust Ferry and 
through Chepstow. The New Passage is situated two miles below the Aust Passage. The 
distance from thence to Bristol, on the Gloucestershire side, is about 10 J miles, and to New- 
port, on the Monmouthshire side, about 15 miles ; thus making 25 J miles by land from 
Bristol to Newport, instead of 32, as by the Old Passage. This , was the line of road which 
the Pembroke mail used to travel ; but as the crossing of the New Passage was found very 
inconvenient, the approaches to the river at low water being for a considerable distance over 
rocks and mud, and the passage at all times performed in an open boat, whilst the river is 
at that point wider than at the Aust Ferry, a few years since the route of the mail was 
changed, and the line through Chepstow adopted. This change was made in con^quence 
of improvements which had been effected in the approaches to tlie river at the Old Passage, 
and the establishment of a steam-boat there, partly by a company of shareholders, which 
had been fonnedforthe improvement of the feny, and partly by apnvate company, to whom 
the ferry had been assigned. These companies 1 understand have expended about 20.000 . 
in extension of the pier.s and purchase of steam-boats, without having derived any adequa e 
remuneration ; but something yet remains to be done to render the passage as practicable m 
it should be in all states of tide and weather. A condition of the contract betw^n t e 
Post-office authorities and the Ferry Company, for the conveyance of the mails, was that t e 
steam-boat should be used on all possible occasions ; but on reference to the Return wnic 
has been furnished to the Committee by the General Post-office, it appears that m the yea 
1841, the mail from Bristol to Carmarthen was conveyed across the Severn in 
74 times, and the mail from Carmarthen to Bristol 157 times ; and that in the six 
.months of the same year, when a steamer, one would naturally suppose, would mos 
needed, both for the expedition of the mail and the shelter of passengers, the down m ^ 
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was taken across in open boats 44 times, and the up-mail 87 times ; together 131 times, or Appentlix, No. 21. 

more than one-third of the passages made. L 

In bringing this statement forward, I have no intention of imputing blame to the agents Letter from J. H. 
of the Ferry Company, but my object is to show the inefficiency of the present arrange- Vivian, Esq^. m.p. to 
roent ; for if proper approaches to the river were made, the steamer might at all times Vise. Ingestre, m.f. 
lie alongside the pier or jetty ; and it has been stated that there would be no difficulty in ^5 June 1842. 
embarking or disembarking passengers or carriages, and effecting the passage in a steam- ” ' - — — 
boat at any state of the tide. 

Iron steamers, of easy draught of water and considerable power, should be adopted for 
this river, as the tide mns with gi-eat rapidity, and the water at the banks is shallow. 

There is one steamer of this description now on the station, which answers the purpose 
tolerably well; and if another boat were provided, the passage might be made from each 
side at every half hour during the day, and a steamer might be at all times in readiness to 
convey the mails across without delay. The allowance at present made by the Post-office 
to the Ferry Company, for the conveyance of four mails in the day, is 150 L per year, 
or about 2 s. a trip, a sum which must be considered as wholly inadequate, and which 
affoixis the company no encouragement to attempt improvements. 

In the evidence given before the Committee will be found a Report of Mr. Rendel, the 
civil engineer, on the practicability of establishing a floating bridge at the Old Passage, on 
the same principle as the bridge across the Hamoaze, from Devonport to Torpoint. Mr. 

Rendel expresses himself confidently as to the practicability of the undertaking ; hut the 
estimated cost (about 150,000 1 .) is so great, that I cannot entertain a hope of its being 
done. Mr. Cubitt, in bis examination before the Committee, gives tlie preference to tlie 
New Passage over the Old, as avoiding the great detour through Chepstow, in the line of 
road to go to the westward. He proposes carrying the road on arches over the rocks on 
the eastern side, and then crossing the river by one of Mr. Rendel’s bridges, but 1 should 
apprehend that the navigation of the river would be interfered with by such a length of jetty, 
and that cither of these plans is far beyond the reach of any funds that it is likely will be 
provided. 

"We must look to accomplish our end by some more iiumble means, and such a resource 
spears provided for us in extended jetties and efficient steam-boats at the Aust Ferry. Mr. 

Barber, a civil engineer of Newport, who surveyed the passage, estimates the cost of 
extending the piers so as to render them accessible for a steam-boat at all states of the tide, 
at from 6,000 /. to 7,000/., and an efficient iron steamer at 2,500/. Now, surely this must 
be considered as a very moderate sum for the end to be obtained ; and the outlay would not 
be wholly unproductive, for there can be no doubt that the passage would be much more 
frequented if placed in an effective state, with a steam-boat crossing from each side at given 
periods tliroughout the day, than as at present, when it is uncertain whether the tides will 
answer, and whether the boat can approach the shore or not. But, independent of this, 
and the general considerations to which I have before alluded, it would be so very desir- 
able for Post-office purposes that there should be a ready communication across the Severn 
at this point, tliat Government ought to contribute largely towards it. I contend that they 
ought to take the passage into their own hands, as the great and leading point of commu- 
nication between the districts on the north and south side of the Bristol Channel and Kiver 
Severn, and I have understood that every facility for the effecting of such an arrangement 
•would be afforded by the Ferry Company, wlio are actuated by public motives. But if 
Government refuse to take the feiiy into their own hands, let at least a sum of money be 
granted, or a loan to the company made, for the puipose of effecting the improvements I 
have described, receiving, in payment of the interest on the loan, the free conveyance of the 
mails. There is an imperative necessity that something should be done. We have a perfect 
right to contend that, on the same principle which has led Government to establish packets 
between England and Ireland across the Irish Chamiel, they should take eveiy reasonable 
means of forming a ready communication between two such important parts of the empire 
as those on the north and south side of the Bristol Channel, foiining a natural basin or arm 
of tlie sea, extending into the heart of tlie country ; and the fact that, for the accommoda- 
tion of the Post-office, the communication between the districts on the north side of that 
channel and the metropolis is unnecessarily carried across that basin, instead of being con- 
veyed by a somewhat shorter route across the bridge at Gloucester, gives those distifots an 
additional claim on the consideration of Government. 

Ha-vingtliu. described what is necessary to be done to render the passage across the Severn 
at the Aust Ferry effective, I will offer a few remarks on the advantages which would result 
from the suggested improvements. And in doing this 1 will confine myself, in the present 
instance, to the facilities which would be afforded to the Post-office communications, tliat 
being the question more immediately the subject of inquiry by the Committee. 

On reference to the time-bill of the mail from London to Pembroke, through Bristol, it 
will be observed that the mail which amves at Bristol at about one o’clock in the morning 
by the Great Western Railway, is not forwarded from thence until about six o’clock in tlie 
morning, being thus subjected to a detention of five hours at Bristol. The cause assigned 
for this delay is, that the parties who contract to horse the mail from Bristol to Carmarthen 
object to start at an earlier hour, on account of the inconvenience to which passengers would 
be subjected at the Old Passage from having to cross the Severn at night, and occasionally 
in an open boat, exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 

If the improvements proposed w'ere carried into effect, the objection, as far as it applied' 
to the open boat, would be removed, as tire steamer might at all times approach the shore, 
and the passage be rendered comparatively convenient. It would, it is true, be at best 

0.43. S 5 an 
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Appendix, No. 21. an unpleasant passage in the dark, but persons well acquainted with the navigation speak 
- ~ confidently as to its practicability, and instance in support of it that the Liverpool and 

Letter trooi J . H. was formerly conveyed across in the dark, and without accident. 

Visriiiee^Tr^ M p° Supposing then that the mail was despatched from Bristol at two o’clock in the momino- 
25 June^i84.2* ' ' would arrive at the passage at about a quarter after three, at Chepstow at about a quarter 
' after four, at Newport at six o’clock, at Cardiff at about a quarter after seven, and at Swan- 
sea at about twelve o’clock in the day, or in 16 hours from the General Post-office in London • 
and allowing the same time for the return mail to London, and that it was to arrive at 
Swansea from Carmarthen at two o’clock in the afternoon, 24 hours would be saved in the 
correspondence from Swansea, and the districts between that place and Cardiff and Merthyr, 
and tlie country lying to the eastward of the Severn, including Bristol and London. ’ 

The mail now takes *20 hours in arriving at Swansea from London, and 22 hours in 
returning, being delayed at Bristol five hours on its way to Carmarthen, and seven hours oa 
its way to London ; so that in fact Wales has little benefit, as regards the delivery of letters, 
fromuie establishment of the Great Western B.ailway. It is a somewhat curious anomaly 
that the Cymro coach performs the journey from London to Swansea in from 16 to 17 
hours, whilst the mail takes 20 hours to Swansea, and 22 hours in its return. 

As regards the Post-office communication with Ireland by way of Milford, it would be 
accelerated to the extent of four hours by the proposed improvement in the Old Passage, as 
the mail on its arrival at Carmarthen, where it would meet the mail from London running 
through Gloucester and Brecon, might at once be forwarded to Hobb’s Point. 

Under this arrangement the mail would reach Hobb’s Point at about seven o’clock in the 
evening, and if efficient steamers were provided, the passage to Waterford might be accom- 
plished in nine hours ; so that, even allowing two hours’ maigin for irregularities, the mail 
might reach Waterford quay by six o’clock in the morning ; and if the bags were forwarded 
on arrival, the letters might be delivered at Cork in about nine hours, or at about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The time occupied in the conveyance of letters by Hobb’s Point to 
Waterford would thus be — 

From London, 34 hours ; from Bristol, 28 hours. 

From Newport, 24 hours ; from Cai’diff, 22 1 hours. 

From Swansea, 18 hours ; and from Carmarthen, 15 hours ; 

And by the upper road, through Wales, 

From Gloucester, about 26 hours ; from Monmouth, 23 hours. 

From Abergavenny, 21^ hours ; and from Brecon, 19 hours ; and 
From Merthyr Tydfil, by Swansea, about 22 hoars ; 

And to Cork, from these several places, from nine to ten houi-s additional. 

In this estimate no saving of time at the Old Passage is allowed for, and the rate of 
travelling is that at present adopted. 

The route through Milford, thus amended, would possess several advantages over any 
other which can be adopted for Post-office communication with the South of Ireland. 
Not only does it offer the advantage of the shortest sea passage, thus avoiding the risk of 
delays and in-egularities to which water conveyance is always liable, but Milford is the ter- 
minus of two mails that traverse important lines of country, the one through Gloucester and 
the other through Bristol, meeting at Carmarthen : and it is to be observed that as these 
mails must run to Milford, for the conveyance of general correspondence, the only additional 
expense of the line of communication with Ireland is the maintenance of tlie packet estal^ 
lishment at Hobb’a Point ; and it is further to be remarked, that every accommodation is 
already provided at Hobb’s Point for a packet station ; good shelter, ample depth of water 
at the lowest tides, facilities for embarking and disembarking carriages, and proximity to 
a dockyard. p 1 1 1 

The inconvenience, as far as regards passengers, is no doubt the length of the land 
journey through Wales, and the delay at the Aust Ferry. 

Far be it from me to recommend the Milford line in preference to any other that may be 
considered more generally beneficial or convenient ; but I confess I entertain senous appre- 
hensions that if the establishment at Hobb’a Point is suppressed on account of its expense 
it is not likely that the Government will listen to any other plan requiring a 
siderahle outlay in the construction of new harbours and a move extended packet esta is 
ment, and that we shall at last find ourselves deprived of what we have, without gami^ 
anything in return. There is one point as connected with the current chaiges of the pac e 
establishment at Milford to which! may heie allude, and that is the cost of the coal, 
remarkable that whilst Welsh coals are exported to all parts of the globe for 
purposes, for which they are found on our own coast to be admirably adapted., the 
meat steamers employed in Wales send to Scotland for their supply of coals, payi^^^^ 
infinitely higher price for coals per ton, which are not to be compared m ® ^Anclin 
and power of raising steam to those shipped at Swansea and other ports in Wales, 
reference to the cost of the establishment at Milford, I must remark that it pstah- 

somewhat singular argument on the part of the Post-office, that any branch q 
lishment whi^ does not pay its way is liable to be suppressed. On ® -ication 

majority of the post-offices in the kingdom would be closed, and even the cq atthe 
with Ireland might be altogether cut off. The value of a letter is not to be es im ^ 

penny charged on it, eitlier to the writer or the person to whom it may be ^ddre , 
national point of view, and it is therefore most fallacious to estimate the v 
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southern communication with Ireland from Milford by tlie amount received for postaffe of 
lettp compared with the expenditure, and particularly as that line has been discounten^uced 
at the General Fost-ofbce. No doubt, under an amended system and greater encourao-ement 
to this route, a more favourable result would be obtained ; but it is obvious that a great 
and senous injury would be inflicted on South Wales and the South of Ireland if a southern 
communication between these two countries was to be abandoned, and the letters sent round 
by Dublin. 

I do not mean to insist that no better an-angement than that of the passage from Milford 
could be devised, if Government were disposed to assist; but I do contend that in any plan 
which may be adopted the interests of South Wales must form an important feature for 
consideration. In support of which opinion I will only observe, that it has been shown by 
official returns from the Customs, that on the average of the last three years, uowards of 
4,000 vessels cleared out annually for Ireland from the ports on the Bristol Channel 
Htuated on the mam road between Newport and Carmarthen. It is fair to presume 
therefore, that the delay of a few hours in the transmission of letters, might and would 
operate very prejudicially to the mercantile, manufacturing, and shipping interests of both 
South Wales and Ireland. rr » 

I would now offer a few remarks on the various other plaus which have been sago-ested 
lor _a Post-office communication with Wales and the South of Ireland. And first f would 
notice a plan suggested some years ago by Mr. Telford, which has lately been revived 
It is to convey the mail across the Bnstol Channel in a steamer from Uphill or Brean Down 
to bully. It appears from the evidence of practical men, examined before the Committee, 
that the Only point on the coast ofWales or Monmouthshire at which a convenient landing 
place could be formed, accessible for a steamer at all states of tide, is within a small bay 
called Bendrick Roads, to the eastward of Barry Island, on the Sully estate. Some protection 
would be required to render this point a safe and convenient place for steam-vessels, and a 
new road of horn eight to nine miles would be required from thence to Cowbridge. In other 
respects the situation, as far as regai-ds depth of water and good anchorage, and being out of 
the run'of the tide, appears to be well adapted for the purpose. But here again I must revert 
to the established maxim, that the less water cai-riage is employed in the conveyance of mails 
the better ; and I urn of opinion, that the inhabitants of the principality would not consider it 
a beneficial change to have their mail conveyed li miles across the open channel, instead of 
one mile and a half across a comparatively sheltered passage. Still if it became a question 
whether the southern portion of the principality was to benefit or not in its Post-office 
commumcabon with the metropolis by the establishment of the Great Western Railway 
and that this could only be attained by the adoption of such a passage, I would prefer the 
steamer to Sully to the chance of crossing in an open boat at me Old Passage. 

The communication between Bendrick Roads and the English coast would be by Brean 
Down, a promontory at the mouth of the river, on which Uphill is situated. It is within two 
miles of the Bristol and Exeter Railway (with which there is a power to make a branch 
communication), but as it is open to the prevailing winds of the Channel, protection to a 
considerable extent would be required to render it a fit and convenient station for steam- 
vessels. 

To obtain this protection by a stone pier would require an enormous outlay. A floating 
breakwater has been proposed, and certainly if that invention be found to answer, the 
expense would be comparatively trifling, but it requires to be subjected to a severe test 
before confidence can be placed in it. It is not only a question of importance whether this 
plan of breakwater will effectually answer the purpose of breaking tbe sea, but also whe- 
ther it can be satisfactorily secured. ^ The consequence of its breaking adrift, with a fleet 
of vessels under its lee, would be most serious. If breakwaters of this description can be 
ettectively employed, I am not acquainted with any part of the kingdom which would be 
more benefited than tlie Bristol Channel, in which, from the extraordinary rise and fall of 
the tides (from 40 to 45 feet, spring tides), and the great deposit made by the water, it is so 
difficult to construct a pier or harbour in deep water, except at an extraordinary expense, 
and even then there is always tlie chance of its silting up ; with the floating breakwater 
there would be an under current, and there would be no danger from the siltiifg. 

be very desirable to prove bow fer this invention may be depended on, which 
could only be satisfactorily done by the formation of an experimental breakwater. Govern- 
I have been led to understand, would provide the moorings necessary for the trial, 
afford every facility. Brean Down might be chosen for the place of trial, or perhaps the 
Mumbles, where only a comparatively short length of breakwater would be required, and 
where there is a pool abreast of the Outer Head, capable of containing two or three large 
vessels, and having fi-om 1*2 to 14 feetof water at the lowest tides. The cost of each section 
ot breakwater, consisting of 70 feet, is stated to be 600/, 

Under oiflinary circumstances of wind and iveather, and I may add tide, for the steamer 
would have to cross its run, there is no doubt that a saving of some hours would be effected 
in the arrival of the mail at Swansea and the towns to the west of Cardiff, by passing the 
mail across from Brean Down to Sully, as, leaving Brean Down at three in the morning, it 
would arrive at Bendrick Roads at from four to half-past four o’clock, and Swansea at 
about nine m the morning, reaching Hobb ’s Point at about four in the afternoon, and Water- 
tord at three the following morning; say m 31 hours from London. In fact, infinitely 
prefeiTing, as I do, for the London mail, the route by Aust Ferry, supposing tliat ferry be 
p aced m an efficient state, to all other, save that through Gloucester, yet if all our efforts 
0 awaken Government to the necessity of these improvements are unavailing, I do not 
. esitate to say that I should consider the line by Brean Down and Sully preferable to the 
s s 2 present 
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present state of things ; and in reality it would be the only other arrangement by which 
could fully benefit by facilities ofiered by tlie Great Western Railway. I'he proprietor'”^f 
the Aust Ferry did, I believe, offer to convey the mail across at any hour of the nio-ht nVh 
the present facilities ; but I should be unwilling to forward' or recommend an arraneemp 
which 1 cannot but consider as fraught with danger and difficulty, and subject to irreeL 
lainties. ® 

A still further saving of time might, uo doubt, under ordinary circumstances, be effected 
in the convey-ance of correspondence between London and Bristol and the South of Ireland 
by the adoption of the plan that has been suggested of running Government steamers direct 
from Brean Down to Waterford, or some other convenient spot. Estimatino- the averaee 
passage at 18 hours, the mails would reach Waterford in 25 hours from Lond'on, supposmer 
all circumstances to be favourable to the sea voyage ; but the in-egularities would unavoid- 
ably be great j aird, as a first step, two new harbours must be constructed, one at Brean 
Down, and one at Bendrick Roads ; and it would be necessary to employ steamers of at least 
250 horse power on the Irish station, to ensure any degree of regularity. Where, I would 
ask, are the funds for all tliis expenditure to come from ? If floating breakwaters were 
found to answer, the necessary outlay would be much lessened. 

Supposing that Government would be disposed to assist in the establishment of harbours 
at Brean Down and Bendrick Roads, and of a superior class of steam-packets, the advanta®es 
which the plan would afford to Ireland, and in some respects to South Wales, would un- 
doubtedly be great. Passengers to the South of Ireland would prefer it to all other routes ; 
and from this source an important revenue might be calculated on, whilst considerable 
saving of time, say of four or five hours, would be effected in the delivery of the mails at 
Waterford ; and with regard to South Wales, the saving of time would also be considerable. 
As regards the delivery of the London letters by a packet communication from Brean Down 
to Sully, as I have before observed, and by the eytablishment of a post-office at Brean Down, 
the Irish correspondence might be passed to and from Wales with the London letters, 
without being subjected to the delay that must necessarily take place if the letters were sent 
round by Holyhead. The mail from London might reach Brean Down, by the Great 
Western Railway, at two o’clock ; and the stcamci's, as well for Ireland as Sully, might be 
dispatched at three o’clock, reaching the latter place at about half-past four. There is now 
no practicable road from Sully to Cowbvidge; but supposhig one to be formed, the mail 
might arrive at Cowbridge at about half-past six, and Swansea at about nine, o’clock in the 
morning, or in 13 hours from the General Post-office. The return mail might reach Swansea 
at about six o’clock in the evening; Sully at half-past 10 at night; Brean Down at 12, and 
be forwarded on to London by the usual mail trains. 

This plan, which at first sight appears to exclude Newport and Cardiff, would not, by cal- 
culation, occasion any delay of consequence in the delivery of letters in those towns. The 
down-mail, arriving at Sully at half-past four, might reach Cardiffj eight miles distant, at 
about half-past five, and Newport at about seven. At pi’esent the down-mail reaches New- 
port at about 10 o’clock, and, were the improvements which I propose in the Aust Ferry carried 
into effect, would arrive there at about six o’clock in the morniirg ; so that, as regards New- 
port, either plan would answer ; whilst Cardiff, and of course Merthyr, and the district 
connected with the Taff Vale Railway, would be benefited by the adoption of the route by 
Sully, as regards the delivery of letters, under favourable circumstances on the passage. Aud 
as regards public convenience, it would unquestionably be greatly promoted by the establish- 
ment of landing-places at different points in the Channel accessible for steamers at all states 
of the tide. The extent of the outlay appears to me the difficulty to be overcome. 

Another looility which has been named as suitable for a packet station in the Bristol 
Channel, is Portishead. It has this advantage over Breair Down, that it is more sheltered, 
and more out of the run of the tide : but, on the other hand, it is 20 miles higher up the 
Channel, and the intervening navigation would be difficult and dangerous in dai’k and stormy 
nights. 

It is also inconveniently situated for the railway, Bristol, nine miles distant, being the 
nearest point. But [ would ask, is it not desirable to ascertain what Government is dis 
posed to do in reference to the large outlays which would be necessary at either of these 
stations? Before the Milford station is abandoned, common prudence dictates that we 
should have some otlier secured to replace it. 

It has been suggested, tliat if the steamers started from Portishead for Ireland, they might 
call at Sully, or if from Brean Down, at the Mumbles or at Milford, for the Welsh letters. How 
this would answer in practice, I will not take upon myself to say ; but I am inclined to sus- 
pect that if this plan was adopted to reconcile the inhabitants of the principality to the removal 
of the station from Milford, it would soon be discovered that to call at Milford would occa- 
sion a considerable detour, and consequent delay ; that landing at the Mumbles, except a 
breakwater be made there, would be difficult and inconvenient, and that Sully is situated on 
the wrong side of the Clianuel, and %vouUl add a dangerous navigation over sliallows and 
sand-banks lo the difficulties of the voyage, already quite sufficient. I must, however, say, 
in reference to the Mumbles, that if a floating breakwater (always supposing that invention 
to answer) were placed there, with a landing-place inside it, this spot would be a convement 
place for steamers in the Channel to call at, and would occasion very little deviation trom 
the couj-se from Brean Down to Waterford. The passage from Brean_ Down to e 
Mumbles would probably require from three and a half to four hours. On this subject, how^ 
ever, I may remark, that it appears to me uo advantage could arise from calling at ou y, 
the Mumbles, or Milford, unless a separate mail was maintained tlirough the country w 
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tbe conveyance of Irish correspondence; as, if the packet had to wait at either of these 
places for the arrival of the London mail, no time would be gained, whilst a detention would 
take place, supposing the mail had to wait the arrival of the steamer, a circumstance which 
would no doubt occasionally happen in the winter season. 

Before I conclude my already sufficiently lengthy letter, I would notice an objection 
which was made on the part of the Post-office authorities, in the examination before the 
Committee, to an earlier despatch of the Welsh mail from Bristol, on tlie ground that the 
northern letters would be left behind, as they could not reach Gloucester in time to be 
forwarded to meet the mail from Bristol at Chepstow, as at present. I confess it does not 
appear to me that this objection should form any obstacle to the change, as the communi- 
cation with the metropolis should be the first object, and a gain of four hours in the time 
of the arrival of the Loudon mail, and six hours in its departure, should counterbalance all 
other considerations ; and there is no doubt that the letters from Liverpool and Mancliester 
which are of the chief impoi-tance in a commercial point of view, might be conveyed to 
Gloucester by an earlier train than tliat at present employed, so as to reach Chepstow in 
full time for the down-mail. 

I have hitherto refrained from entering, in this letter, on the considemtion of the route 
through Gloucester, from a desire not to embarrass the subject, as it is ]>retty well under- 
stood that the Post-office authorities strongly object to the adoption of that route. I may, 
however, obser\-e, as bearing on the improvement of Aust Ferry, that it is an undoubted 
hardship on the inhabitants of tbe principality that they are compelled in their mail commu- 
nication with London to traverse a ferry of a mile and a half in extent, whilst there exists 
a mail line of road shorter in distance, and not encumbered with any such inconvenience 
The Post-office authorities say that they once advertised for tenders for horsing the mail 
by this route, and that none were received ; but I believe this to have been accidental and 
that contractors would be forthcoming. 

By the route of Gloucester the London mail would arrive at Chepstow about an hour 
earlier tlian it does at present by way of Bristol, and on the completion of the railway from 
Cirencester to Gloucester two hours more would be gained ; and in the event of a bridge being 
formed over the Severn, at Newnham, for which a plan was made by Mr. Rendel, by desire 
of the Woods and Forests, there would be a still further saving of time. The route bv 
Gloucester is the shortest, and the most natural route from the Metropolis to South Wales 
hut if tire Post-office continue to send the London mail through Bristol and across the 
Severn, they should at least take every means of making the passage of that river safe 
speedy, and commodious. ’ 

There is at present no probability of a railway being carried into Wales; but if such a 
measure should again be projected, the proposed bridge at Newnham would, I should 
apprehend, be the best line. 

I have to apologize for the length of this communication. In excuse, I have only to urge 
the great interest I have ever taken in the improvement of the communication between 
South Wales and the other parts of the kingdom, and the apprehension which I at present 
entertain, that some steps may without due consideration be taken, whicli may deprive us 
of the ready communication with Ireland wliich we at present possess. I am well aware 
of the advantage of railway communication, and of the desire wliich exists to obtain a line 
of railway to Holyhead ; but do not allow the interests of other districts to be sacrificed to 
this object. If a railway is desirable, letit be made, but not at our expense. The prosperity 
of a country is increased by facilitating communications, and not by curtailing them. 

That a heavy blow will be inflicted on the southern and western districts of Eno-knd on 
South Wales, and the South of Ireland, if a soutliern commurucation between the countries 
is not maintained, is beyond a doubt ; and I earnestly hope that a strong opinion to this 
effect will be expressed by the Committee. 

I remain, 8cc. • 

(signed) J. if. Vivian, 
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LETTER from CharUs Bianconi, Esq. to Lord Viscount Ingestre, m. p. 8cc. &c. 

My Lord, Morley’s Hotel, 21 June 1841. 

■TBOM my knowledge of the island communication in the South of Ireland, and of the 
laannerin which traffic in passengers and goods have increased with the increase of facili- 
ties, and from ray being a contractor for carrying the mails for the Post-office, over a dis- 
^ce of 1,400 miles per diem, I thought it my duty to yield to the requests of parties on 
the other side of the water, as well as on this, to tender any evidence which they were 
pleased to think I could give, which might be of service, or in any way tend to the improve- 
ment of the system, which from some cause or another has been allowed to fall into 
Qisrepute. 

For this purpose I hastened to London some weeks ago, but found that the Committee 
had adjourned for a week. 

^43* s s 3 Having 
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to Lord Viscount 
liigestre, M.r. 

21 June 1841. 



Having since been requested to join the deputation in London, I have atth ' 
again presented myself, and now hasten to put in execution the wishes ofthp f^quest, 
but now expressed to me by your Lordsliip. ommittee, as 

In a commercial point of view, I cannot conceive anythinis likelv to Lp irmra ^ . 
the South of Ireland than a vapid and regular mail communication between LonJ 
Waterford, inasmuch as all passengers could be carried at half the evopnop a„i • 
half the time which is now consumed by the way of Dublin. ‘ ^ 

There is a mail every evening between Waterford, Cork, and Limerick, at 8 o’clock wV h 
enables English letters to be delivered at 8 a. m. the next morniiifr at tliP ., 1 ’ 
well as Malo and all intermediate places. ^ 

Should the packet be ever beyond her time, letters could be forwarded by the wa f 
Clonmel, at 5 o’clock next morning, and thus the letters from England would be dpli ^ 
at Limei'ick and Cork at about half-past three. 

_ From my own experience, 1 have invariably found that as soon as I had opened commu- 
nications with the interior, the consumption of manufactured goods had greatlyincreased' 
the competition of parties availing themselves of the facilities of travellino' is so great that 
instead of buying second-hand, they in muncrous instances transact their own^ business 
In the more remote parts of Ireland, for instance, before my cars were established nur- 
chasers were compelled to give 8 d. and arf. per yard for. calico' which is now sold for 4d and 
6 d. per yard, the consequence being, that part of the population who could only afford one 
shirt, have now two for the same price j and in the same ratio all other commodities have 
come into use. 



The freedom of communication has greatly added to the elevation of the lower classes of 
society; for in proportion as they found that travelling, with a saving of time, was cheaper to 
them than walking with the loss of it, they began to appreciate its value, and hence have 
to an almost incalculable extent, become traveller by my cars, where mixing with the better 
orders of society their own moral elevation has been of a decided character ; I contend 
hence, that the more frequent and efficient the channels of communication, the greater will 
be the benefits conferred on general society, and the better will be the understanding between 
the two countries. ® 



Waterford I conceive to be admirably situated for this object; it is in the immediate 
vicinity of eight of the most important counties in Ireland, not being more than 40 miles from 
either of theor, and being within 25 miles of four of the assize towns, besides having an 
unobjectionable harbour, available at all times of tide, and in any weather, and bein^ also 
the nearest port, with sufficient water, to the Great Western Railway, the full benefits of 
which might be extended to the South of Ireland. 

I beg permission to hand in a piinted paper, showing the benefit likely to be derived 
by the ag ricultural interests by a quicker communication, in the principle of which I entirely 
^lee. It was put into my hand by a merchant, who, like myself, came to London to tender 
his evidence, and who, like myself, also found the Committee had adjourned. 



I have, &c. 

(signed) Charles Bianconu 



South of Ireland Post and 

Present Route from London to Cork, via 
Liverpool and Duhlin. 

The mail which leaves London Monday 
evening at nine o’clock arrives in Liverpool, 
and on board tlie packet, about six o’clock 
Tuesday morning. Arrives in Dublin about 
six o’clock Tuesday evening. Leaves Dublin 
at nine o’clock, and an-ives in Cork, Wednes- 
day, about thirty minutes past three o’clock 
in the afternoon, too late to be delivered to 
the merchants to be of any use for the corn 
market of that day ; and in winter, when the 
cora market is of most importance, tlie mail 
does not aixive till between four and five 
o’clock. 

Answers to letters sent from London on 
Monday night are not received till Saturday 
morning. 

If Government send despatches on Monday 
night to a geneml commanding at Water- 
ford, no answer can be received in London, 
by way of Liverpool and Dublin, till Satur- 
day morning, two days longer than by wSy 
of Bristol. ' 



Passenger Communication. 

Proposed Route from London to Cork, vifi 
Bristol and Waterford. 

The mail which would leave London Mon- 
day evening at nine o’clock would arrive in 
Bristol, and on board the packet in King- 
road or Portishead by three o’clock Tuesday 
morning ; would call at Sully with the Lon- 
don mail in going down Channel, and after 
calling at Sully would arrive in Waterford 
before eleven o'clock Tuesday night; would 
leave Waterford, per mail-coach, at half-past 
eleven o’clock at night, and would arrive in 
Cork about half-past nine o’clock Wednes- 
day morning, in good time for the com 
market of that day. 

Return. — The mail to leave Cork Wednes- 
day afternoon at four o’clock, by which hour 
the corn market is over, would arrive m 
Waterford about two o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing : the packet to leave Waterford at three 
o’clock might call at Sully, or some other 
point, in going up Channel, to leave the let- 
ters and passengei's from Ireland, and to re- 
ceive those for Bristol and London ; in due 
course it would arrive in Bristol before eleven 
o’clock the same night, and in London by 
five o’clock Friday morning. 
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Thus having ample time to convey the state of the London corn market 
of Monday to the merchants in Cork before their corn market of Wednesday 
morning, and as the mail would not leave Cork on Wednesday till (four p.m.) 
after their com market of that day, the London merchants would receive their 
letters of advice on Friday morning before the corn market of that day, instead 
of Saturday, as per the present route, ma Liverpool and Dublin. 

By that arangement, not only London and Bristol would gain a day in the 
correspondence, in comparison with the route vi^ Liverpool and Dublin, but 
so also would Gloucester, Cheltenham, Tewkesbury, Worcester, and Bir- 
mingham*, with Waterford, and all the intermediate towns to Cork \ and the 
like benefit may most easily be extended to Southampton, by sendiiif a mail 
every evening at six o’clock to join the Great Western Road at Reading, 
the distance from Basingstoke to Reading being only 17 miles; Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, Falmouth, and the Whole of the West of England would also partake 
of the advantage. 

And as the packet would call at Sully in going down Channel, the London 
letters would be at Cardiff by seven o’clock in the morning; at Merthyr by 
nine o’clock ; and at Swansea by half-past eleven o’clock. 

And in returning, would leave Swansea at two o’clock ; or Merthyr at four 
o’clock ; or Cardiff at six o’clock, for Sully ; so that the whole manufacturing 
district of South Wales would be equally benefited by gaining a day in the 
correspondence with the South of Ireland!, and Swansea and places adjacent 
would gain a day in the correspondence with London. 

Government might, in cases of emergency, thus send despatches on Monday 
night, and obtain answers from a general commanding at Waterford on 
Thursday morning, having four hours to reply ; whereas by way of Liverpool 
and Dublin, the answers would not be received till Saturday morning. 

(signed) Edward Harley. 
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SELECTIONS from the Report of Captain BeecJiey, dated 1st October 1837, on the 
Packet Station and Communication between the South of Scotland and tlie North 
of Ireland. 



Her Majesty’s Suive3dng Steam-vessel African, at Sea, 
Sir, 1 October 1837. 

Ik compliance with their Lordships’ direction, I have carefully examined the harbours 
of Portpatrick, Donaghadee, Cairn Ryan, Lame, Stranraer, Belfast, Girvan, and Greenock 
with regard to their eligibility for mail-packet stations between Scotland and the North 
of Ireland. 

I have obtained all the information I could at each place from persons whom I found 
competent to throw any light upon the subject of inquiry; and I have attended meetings 
of the inhabitants and of me Cnambers of Commerce of Belfast and Greenock, and have 
received from them various memorials and other documents which they were so good as 
to draw up for my guidance ; to all of which I have given my best consideration. 

In advance, Sir, you wiE find my reports in detail upon the various places I have 
visited, with copies of the documents above alluded to; together ivith sketches of such of 
the ports as were necessary, and remarks which appeared to me calculated to put their 
Lordships in full possession of every particular. 

The general pnnciple impressed upon me by their Lordships, “ that the shorter the sea 
passage, the more precise wiE be the regularity and certainty of tlie arrival and despatch 
of the mails,” led me to inquire, first, into the merits of Portpatrick and Donaghadee; 
these two places comprising the shortest distance between Scotland and Ireland, with the 
exception of the coasts of Cantire and northern part of Antrim, which are wholly out of the 
question. 

After a careful examination of the capabibties of Portpatrick, and an inquiiy into the 
opinions of the officers stationed there, as well as of those who have for several years been 
in command of the packets, I have no hesitation in saying that that port is not nor ever 
can be made a safe harbour, either to run for or depart from in tempestuous weather from 
the westward, without incurring an enormous expense. 

The 



There can be no doubt, that as soon as the railway between Birmingham and Bristol be comfleted, a mail 
would be despatched from Birmingham every evening at nine o’clock, with the Bristol and West of England 
lotters ; and at the same time a bag for the South of Ireland which at Bristol would meet the London bag, and 
go from thence by the same steam-packet. 

0-43* s S 4 
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The disadvantages of Portpatriok are stated in detail in advance toe e 
place, p. S 23 ) ; I shall merely mention here, Sir, that it is to”eZseiL®S“P““,‘'«‘ 
contracted, even for the hoats at present employed there Thev ca ™„7 ™Uow, and too 
with a westerly gale, without the imminent risk of life ; thev omnnt 
and in entering with a following gale are compelled to run aoround ■ sml .a 
nan;ow that check ropes are necessary, to prevent then- ruSning the bowspritfa“Siu£ 

These defects I consider quite suffleient to condemn the port- but thev win k 
felt should their Lordships think proper to pat upon this station boats o/a siiffideS 
and power to command the passage. There can be no doubt. Sir, that mauv of 
ofbhe delivenrof the mail on this station have been owing to ihe want 
packets ; I do not mean of the engines alone, but of the boats themselvra • tliK ^ “ 
be of greater length, and allogetlier more powerful vessels, to contmd ’iridf th ’ hi ” 
bieaking seas which occur lu the channel they have to navigate. ^ 

To Donaghadee there is no insuperable objection; altlioitgh small, affordino- bad M 
wth easterly winds, and hazardous to enter with easterly gales, vet it niustTi^i * T 
that Its protection is required for an hour only each day ; it has to^be attempted duiW^!? 

and it is situated on the weather shore as regards the nrevailino''U;i,^' 
Besides, Sir, a moderate outlay would materially improve this port. The obiection^fo 
Fesent route of the packets, tWfore, Sir, rests witfi Portpatrick; and I coSh aLS' 
to me to be in-emediable. ^ > uu i toniess it appears 

Lame\“rC'''“ “ 

f 'idimrably adapted to the pnrjiose, and fall so iminediafrlv 
*1 '“editions considered conjointly, that there can be no doubt of their deserrinl 
the niefeencc over all other ports in the Iforth Ohailiiel. Safe of approach, easy Tm 

For la?dmv and ’ “ I “’’“n ’ '“'’‘'““S accommodation 

Loch Ryan has three places within its harbour which have been pointed out as fit stations 
ftetX Stranraer, and Cairn Ryan; bilt I should recolead 

he preference being given to the latter. It po33es.ses an advantage over Stranraer on 
account of its being n^ver both to Glasgow and Larne by three-quarters of an hour ich 

IdllFiuneJS “ packet cleailg £11: 

Imtol rorl *at place being too exposed, and so situated as to 

reqmre an enoimous e.xpense to render it a secure anchornge; Cairn Ryan besides with 

hesiStio°n “ wlm,*'®’' St°“° "''T ‘'f P™]’ approaehfd in the darLt night without 

l l ’'‘“‘■aaa spit, called the Scaur, wW would 

require a floating light in addition to the light upon Cairn Point. 

obi- c*' *c mhahitants of Stranraer, which will be found at No, 20, several 

S.vf 1 “® a a'ation, (see Memorial, No. 20); of 

winch the rough anchorage, tlie violent tides, the boggy nature of the ground, in the event 
hnportant “Pace fee tlie erection of buildings, are the most 

“'“'i oyeefiena (page 33 G), and do not think they obtain to any 
m regards the rough niichorage, the packets at either place. Cairn Ryan 

OT Stranraer, mil equally require the protection and convenience of a pier. The vieleut 
W comparison only, as they do not run more than two and a half knots per 

+Jio position in which the pier would be placed, by 

Tiritifo * p8irn and Ciaddy. flie ground off Clnddy Point has been found to be day, 
tVio supers ratum of sand and shingle, and there is sufficient space for the erection of all 
the stores and buildings tliat will be required upon Ciaddy Point. 

CQ„- ^ goes on to state, that the pier almady erected at Stranraer would be a great 

Caim^R^ji place to a station, whereas everything lias to be done at 

tR respect true ; but as the pier at Stranraer is dry at low-water spring tides, 

o+ denved from its present length can be compared only to the ffistance 

P • ^ / V ^ low-water mark at Cairn Ryan is from tlie hic-h-water line ; or about 220 feet 
of pier to be erected upon a foundation dry at low water. 

^ 1 T file collector of the customs at Stranraer, in answer to some 

q s ions w iich 1 put to him, he states that if Stranraer were chosen, an increase in the 
number of passengers might be anticipated ; and that an advantage would be derived from 
an i^iovement in the trade of tlie place. But it appears to me, Sir, that Stranraer oiTeis 
no inducement for passengers to ti-avel that route, except . for the purpose of meeting the 
packet, and they would as readily go to Cairn Ryan if the station, happened to be there; 
W Belfast were chosen as the station on the Irish coast, the packets would 

nST from any iiicreaseof trade, as the articles exported from thence would 

Tf B L but continue to be caiTied by coasters, as at Portpatrick. 

^ bp chosen as the corresponding port with Loch Ryan, the immediate 

lOfiV ^^^^bon with that great commercial town would perhaps be of great benefit to the 
bp ^ occasioning an increase of passengers, many of wlioin at present, objecting to 
he land conveyance to Donaghadee, adopt the passage by the Clyde steamem. 
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That passap is, however, a long and boisterous one in the winter, and they would no Ancendix No 

doubt be glad of the opportuiuty of going direct from Belfast to Loch Ryan. But tto L ' ^ 

would not be affected by the situation of the station within the Loch, as it could not matter Selections from 
whethei- they were landed at Stranraer or at Cairn Ryan, provided they could find equally Capt. Beechey’s 
good accommodation, which would soon grow up at Cairn Ryan, as the demand for it Report on Packet 
became apparent. Stations. 

Upon the whole, Sir, I do not perceive a single point in which the pablic or the mail * *®37- 

conveyance could be benefited by fixing the station at Stranraer in preference to Cairn . 

Ryan ; but, on the contrary, there would be a disadvantage in point of time in the packet 
quitting the Loch, which in tliick weather would be increased by the caution necessary to 
be observed in rounding the Scaur shoal. 

Larne is the next port to which I wish to call their Lordships’ attention. Larne. 

In point of security and facility of access, this port is without a competitor on the north- 
east coast of Ireland ; and without entering the Loch of Belfast, is the nearest port to that 
great commercial town and to the port of Loch Ryan. It has also the advantage of being 
particularly well situated for the mail communication with the North of Ireland. 

The only disadvantage tliis port possesses is that of having a dangerous rock off its 
entrance, situated between it and the Maidens. This danger may, however, be removed 
by blasting the rock to a sufficient depth for the vessels of the steamers’ draught of water to 
pass over it. Besides, Sir, with the Maiden Lights on the north, and Lame^ghthouse on 
the south, it could hardly occur that a vessel would be upon it before she had warning of 
her situation from one or the other. 

A very small sum will render Larne complete as a station ; there is already a jetty there, 
which will be at the service of the packets ; and if this be used, a sorting-house for letters will 
be all that is requisite. But, Sir, I should recommend a wharf being built in the vicinity ; 
perhaps in the place I have assigned it in my plan, and kept exclusively for the use of the 
packets ; the jetty being very slight will require constant repair, and it seems to me to be 
too near to the entrance to afford the requisite accommodation during north-easterly gales. 

It may happen, moreover, that the steamers trading to the port may be discharging or 
taking in their cargoes at the moment the packet would require its use ; and as no more 
than one vessel can lie alongside it at low water, that circumstance would occasion an 
inconvenient delay. 

A wharf, in tlie situation before mentioned, will require to be only 176 yards in lengtli, 
to command 17 feet water at all times, and there is an abmidance of lime and stone fit for 
its construction in tlie immediate vicinity. 

Annexed is a copy of the petition of the inhabitant of Lame to the House of Commons ; 
in which. Sir, I entirely concur, with the exception in the gain in point of time in the mail 
deliveries, stated in section 6 , and the depth of water alongside the jetty, which is 12 
instead of 14 feet. 

As regards the passage between Lame and Cairn Ryan, it may be perfonned nearly as 
expeditiously as that between Portpatrick and Donaghadee, by the empIo)rment of compe- 
tent vessels, whicli the contracted limits of Portpatrick will not admit of : besides, Sir, the 
mail from Glasgow arriving earlier at Cairn Ryan, the packet will be able to start two 
or three houm sooner than she now does, and there will be no delay from the state of 
the tide. 

In fact, Sir, I cannot point out two ports better situated, and more unexceptionable, than 
Cairn Ryan and Lame. 

The Loch of Belfast is next in order in point of distance. Loch of Belfast. 

Throughout all this Loch, Sir, there is not a place, accessible at all times of tide, at which 
vessels can ride in perfect security with all winds ; and to construct a port for the occasion 
would require a very considerable outlay, as below Gannoyl the sea rolls heavily in with 
easterly gales. It is, however, in contemplation to cut a channel from Garmoyl up to the 
quays of Belfast ; and I am informed by the corporation of that town that the work will 
be commenced in the ensuing spring, and that in January 1839 it will be so far completed 
as to allow vessels drawing nine feet water to come close to the town at all times of tide. 

If this be accomplished, in 1839 the port of Belfast will afford all the accommodation 
that can be required by the packets. But by adopting this port the sea ppsa^e will be 
increased 20 miles ; and unless the mail from Glasgow can be conveyed to Caim Ryan tliree 
houi-s earlier than at present, all the north and west parts of Ireland will suffer in their cor- 
respondence by the arrangement, the former 24 hours, and the latter 12 hours; as will 
appear in speaking of the mail conveyance with regard to Lame and Caim Ryan. 

Should me railroad, now in course of formation, between Glasgow and Ayr so far 
expedite the conveyance of the mail to Cairn Ryan as to allow of its reaching Belfast by 
seven in the morning, that town, by having a return of correspondence the same day, would 
benefit 24 hours in its communication with Glasgow; and the lettere being in time for the 
Dublin mail, there wbuld be a gain of 12 hours to all the South of Ireland, while it would, 
be the same to Derry, Ballymena, Coleraine, and all the North of Ireland, as the route at 
present proposed tlirough Lame. 

The convenience to passengers also between the two countries would be great, as I have 
stated in speaking on this subject with reference to Caim Ryan ; and, if they would go by 
the packets, the benefit arising therefrom would no doubt be considerable. 

I cannot. Sir. nevertheless recommend this route in preference to Lame. 

The increase of sea passage is a disadvantage, and the delay that must take place in 
navigating the Loch in thick weather, from the shoals on either side, and in hitting the 
0 . 43 . T T narrow 
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narrow entrance of the proposed channel to Belfast, is a still greater obiectiou R • i 
Sir, with deference I speak, m order to render the stations permanent it seems neeew 
adhei'e rigidly to the principle urged by tlieir Lordships, as the numerous railroads in ^ 
gress and m contemplation will no doubt ultimately convey the mails with the eri-eatest ^ 
sible rapidity to tlie two nearest possible points of communication. ® 

The Chamber of Commerce and corporation of Belfast are very anxious that that f 
should be made the packet station on the Irish side, “ if practicable,” and I have eivpn ^ 
subject much consideration ; but. Sir, I do not think, if their desire were granted the c 
munication with Scotland v/ould be attended with that regularity which ttey think of 
importance in commercial transactions. Thick weather, south-west gales, and a stroncrS 
tide down the Loch, would so retard the arrival of the mail that it would occasionalW 
derange all tlie correspondence. 

A railroad from Lame to Belfast, trliicli has already been in contemplation wonld do 
more towards accomplishing their wishes than fixing the packet station at their’ town ■ as 
they would tlien, no doubt, with the help of the railroad from Glasgow to Ayr. gain a wliol. 
day in their correspondence with Scotland. ' ■' ® 

it now remains for me to show how the arrangement I have proposed through Cairn 
Ryan and Larne will fall in with the present Post-office deliveries. ^ 

The English and South of Scotland mails now reach Stranraer at 8 p m and would 
arrive at Cairn Ryan at 8.45 p.m. The Glasgow moil, bringing ail the correspondence 
from the North and East of Scotland, gets to Cairn Ryan at 3 a.m. 

The packet would thus be enabled to start at 3.30 a.m., and under ordinary circura- 
stances would arnve at Larne jetty at 8 a.m.; the letters would then have to be sorted- 
the Belfast, Dublin, and all tlie South of Ireland letters for one mail, and Ballymena^ 

Coleraine, and all the Nortli of Ireland, for the other. ^ ' 

At 8.43 a.m. the mmls would start; that for Belfasthaving only 23 miles to travel would 
arnve at 11 a.m., the time tlie mail usually reaches that place from Donaghadee. 

The other mail will have to travel a cross road to Ballymena, where, the distance beiD» 
only 15 Irish miles, it will arrive at 10.45 a.m., and meet the Deny mail from Belfast 
which proceeds from Ballymena towards Derry at 11.20 a.m. ^ 

By mis arrangement, Sir, the letters for all the northern parts of Ireland will reach their 
destination as expeditiously as if they had been dispatched from Belfast at 7 a.m.; an 
advantage which cannot be derived by any other route, unless indeed the conveyance 
between Glasgow and Cairn Ryan could be reduced to seven huuts instead of ten, in which 
case steam conveyance might command an early delivery at Belfast, which would be the 
same thing. 

Should the packet arrive at Lame too late for the branch conveyance to overtake the 
Deny mml at Ballymena, the letters for Derry and Sligo will have to be dispatched to 
Belfast, in order that they may be sent by the evening mail from that place through 
Armagh and Monaghan, which, by an arrangement already in operation, overtakes the 
Dublin and Deny mail at Enniskillen. 

The letters would thus get to Derry only 12 hours later than if they had been in time for 
the mail at Ballymena; and at tlie same time as they do at present bv the route through 
Donaghadee. j i j o 

The other letters from Larne will still be sent on to Ballymena as before proposed, that 
that town, wliich is of nearly as much importance as Coleraine, may receive its' corres- 
pondence, and that the Coleraine letters may be in readiness for the ne.xt day’s mail ; or 
th(y may be forwpded by express, as tlie distance is but 25 miles. 

I should acquaint you, Sir, that there is already a road from Larne to Ballymena, and 
that I am informed, if the Government were to establish the packet station at Larne, the 
county would undertake to improve the road. 

There is another route by which the mail might be conveyed to Coleraine, viz., W the 
road recently made through Glenami ; but this would require a part of tlie road from Bally- 
castle to Bushmill to be improved, and it would moreover require a mail-coach, expressly 
for the purpose, to travel the whole of the distance, whereas tlie other route needs one for 
15 miles only ; and, besides incurring this additional expense, the letters would arrive at 
Coleraine too late for tlie Deny mail, and would leave out Ballymena entirely. It is not, 
therefore, to be recommended. 



As regards the passage between Cairn Ryan and Larne, and the time in which it may be 
expected to be perfonned at all seasons, tlie few following remarks will perhaps be useful. 

The distance from Cairn Ryan to Corsewall may be stated at seven miles, and from Corse- 
wall to Lame at 27 miles ; making the whole distance from Cairn Bay to Lame Jetty 34 
geographical miles. 

It steam-boats, of the speed and power of those at present' running between Liver- 
pool and Kingstown, Ireland, be put ujion the northern station, the above-mentioned distance 
may be performed within a period which ivill render the due deliveiy of the mail almost 
cei'tain throughout the year. 

For it appears from a statement of the passages made by the packets between Liverpool 
and Kingstown (see No. 3f5), that the average speed of the vessels during-the six summer 
months ivas 9.4 miles per hour, and during tlie six winter months eight miles per hour ; 
tliat there were but 35 days in the year upon which the distance made good was not seven 
miles per hour, and 16 days in the year when it was not six miles pei' hour; so that at 
worst the passage may be made in five and a half boui-s, which will bring the mail to 
•Lame at nine o’clock : and if, on those occasions, extraordinary dispatch be used, the wt- 
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tothrco°?e?faTefsd®maWngte‘‘p2s^gTX?^^^ 

Poiut Lmas be reached, they will occasionally retard a vessel from two to three knots ner Stations, 
hotir; so that the average speed of the steamers from Cairn Ryan to Lame will be greater * 0=‘-'>S37- 

han that which is given above : teides, the seas in the northeni passage, when oppSed to 

the comae of the packet arc less felt every hour, as she soon gets within the shelta of a^- 

aleirp—^^^ 10“^* 

RiInVTl for the performance of the passage between Cairn 

Ryan and Larne would be when the packet is required to start with a younv flood and a 
north-west gale; but even tlien, supposing it to blow so hard that sh^e co 5 d not rLch 

maU at Belfast m time for the business of the day : and the mails for the North of Ireland 
rem^tta!Jnh’poT™r^^^^ the delay which they now experience under the present arrange- 
the mS Conaghadee, supposing fiat passage to be performed under 

will he'ihb 1 e“?r,“V'TT‘“”“^ ' ™ “fop’r?. Sir, that the route I have recommended 
Will be liable to as few failures as any other of the same distance in the United Kingdom 
put upon this station vessels of sufficient length and power to contend 
with the breaking seas which occur in the Northern Channel. ^ 

t/i of Mr. Napier, given in No. 26 (page 165), and communicated ' 

SdameH ti S‘“' ‘ vessels of ISO tons, and 76 horse power, would be 

S| VI* ’■ ’’'5 ?'"®=''ve. Sir, that every day’s e.vperienee proves that 

length , with power proporPoned to the tonnage, is absolutely necessary to command a cer- 
tain distance witlim a given time ; and that ISO tons is not sufficient burthen to afibrd the 
requisite engtli of keel for this purpose; but that the packets for the northern station 
T ^ f ° under 260 or 300 tons, including the boilers and. engines. 

In the correspondence annexed, Sir, you will find, in Nos. 24 , 25 , and 20 , the opinions of 
tnree experienced persons on this passage, all of whom concur in the necessity of having' 
patrkk tonnage than either those above-mentioned or at present employed at Port- 

I shall include this letter, Sir, by repeating my conviction of the hopelessness of ever 
rendering Portpatrick a safe or eligible port for the packets ; and that, on the other hand 
me more the subject is considered with regard to the route which I have proposed throu«xli 
Laim Kyan and Larne, the more it will be found to merit attention, not only with referen°ce 
to the present mail deliveries, but to what may be reasonably expected from the rapid 
improvement of inland communication between all parts of the United Kngdora. ^ 

In closing this Report, Sir, which embraces subjects so foreign to my professional duties 
1 beg their Lordships’ indulgence, should I have failed to afibrd them all the information 
they may have anticipated upon so important and extensive an inquiry. 

I have, See. 

(signed) F. IV. Beechsij, 



Charles Wood, Esq. Secretary, &c. &e. &c. 
Admiralty. 



Captain. 



OhseroatioTtS upon the Harbour of Portpatrick. 

Portpatrick consists of an outer and inner harbour, the dimensions of which (both in- 
cluded) are about 710 feet by 495 feet. They are formed between two piers, of which about 
140 feet of the northern one and its jetty are incomplete. A rock called M'Cook’s Craig 
harbours, leaving a narrow circuitous passage of 105 feet in 
widtli. The outer harbour has from 20 feet water to four feet at low-w-ater spring tides, 
and the general depth of the inner harbour is 6 J feet, but between tliese two there is a bank 
^ mu ^ ^ water upon it at low-water springs. 

The plan which I have the honour to transmit will at once explain to their Lordships the 
nature of the port, and exliibit the serious objections which I consider to apply to it as a 
station for the packets between Scotland and Ireland. 

It will be observed, first, Sir, that it lies open to the prevailing winds, wliich blow at 
east eight months out of the year ; they are frequently very violent, and always occasion a 
neavy sea, which rolls into the harbour of Portpatrick with such force that no vessel can 
O'iter harbour with safety, nor in the inner without sustaining injury to her sides 
and fastenings, and occasionally a derangement of the engines. 

There is a bank with only 2 ^ feet water upon it at low-water spring tides, 
wthin 440 feet (three lengths of the pacliets) of the jetty heads ; so that a vessel running in 
wfore a gale has not room either to round to or bring up, and she is compelled to run 
“S£?™d, which has hitherto been the practice of the packets. 

Ibirdly. There is not space for such classed vessels as are required in tliis sea in order to 
command a precise and expeditious delivery of the mails, to round McCook’s Craig conve- 
wently in order to enter the inner harbour, even supposins: the obstruction of the shoal to 
be cleared away. 

Pourtlily. If during any of the prevalent gales upon the coast an accident were to occur 
0 the machinery of the engine, either while running in or attempting to get out, or if a 

°- 43 - XT 2 - vessel 



Description of the 
harbour. 



Plan referred to. 



See Nos. 15 & 17. 
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vei 5 sel were to fail in the attempt after fshe had cleared the jetties, she must either be tl 
upon the piers or driven into one of the bays on either side of them, and inevitahlv^’^S^ 
or if she were fortunately forced back into the harbour, she could hardly fail of beine- Hriv^ ' 
upon M^Cock’s Craig and stranded. ® unven 

Fiftlily. Owing to the shallowness of the harbour, it is necessary to detain the uacketR 
about an hour and a half after the proper time of starting, for three days about the and 
change of the moon ; a detention which must destroy the regularity so desirable in the deli 
very of the mail. 

In short, their Lordships cannot fail to. observe that it is a dangerous harbour to eater or 
depart from in tempestuous weather ; that it is too shallow, too much exposed and in everv 
way too small for the purpose. ’ ^ 

if, Sir, it should be alleged that for 11 years the packets have used the port daily and 
with few exceptions entered it with all winds and in all weathers with only one casualty 
the answer is, that it has been done at the imminent peril of life and vessel whenever it has 
been attempted during a westerly gale, and it has been accomplished only by commanders 
of great nerve and skill, and who are intimately acquainted with tlie intricacies of the port • 
and even these officei's, on several occasions, have been either wholly deterred. from carryine 
the mail across, or, having sailed with it, have borne away for other ports, from a convictm 
of the hopelessness of attempting Portpatrick at such a time. Besides, Sir, after all, it ap- 
pears that in defiance of the great zeal and intrepidity of the commanders of these packets 
there has been a greater irregularity in the delivery of the mails on the Portpatrick station 
'than on any other, and it is to be observed that this has occurred upon a .station where the 
distance to be traversed is less than on any other. 

With regard to any improvement that could be made to the port so as to render it a fit 
station for the packets, 1 beg to state, Sir, that after a very careful examination and much 
inquiry upon the spot, I am of opinion that any attempt of that nature would be attended 
with an expense which would outweigh the advantages to be derived from it. 

In the first place, Sir, I conceive it will be necessary to protect the harbour by a break- 
water, without which no vessel will be able to lie in tfie outer hai-bour, or take it in a gale, 
without the risk of running aground ; and in the next place, to deepen the port to 10 feet at 
low-water spring tides. 

A breakwater, to be of service, will have to be based in from six to eight fathoms water at 
low water, and must be of the most solid and substantial construction j and to give 10 feet 
water all over the port, there will require to be removed, at a rough estimate, about 20,000 
cubic yards of earth, consisting principally of clay and -rock, of whicii by far the greater 
portion must be performed by .a diving-bell. 

The enormous expense which would attend these operations sufficiently justifies me in 
recommending the abandonment of Portpatrick ; especially, Sir, as I shall be able to show 
their Lordships that there are other ports better situated with regard to the mail deliveries, 
not far from it, and which may be entered with all winds and in all weathers, and with a 
moderate outlay may be adapted to the purpose. 

I may, perhaps, he allowed. Sir, to mention also, that I am of opinion that the difficulty 
of entering the port will be considerably increased when the northern jetty is finished, and 
I do not think it will greatly tranquillize tlie harbour. With a north-west wind it will be of 
no use, as a line drawn from the pier head to the south-east passes clear of it ; and with a 
south-west wind it is hardly required, as the sea had better be allowed to expend itself upon 
the nortliem pier and at the back of M'Cook’s Craig, than suffer a check which will occa- 
sion such an agitation in the entrance as will perplex the most skilful helmsmen in a dark 
stormy night. With the wind between these points, at west for instance, it will cant the 
sea oyer upon the southern side of the harbour, in the very place where the packets ought 
to be in readiness for a start. 

If the northern pier is to be carried further out, I take the liberty of suggesting its exten- 
sion in the manner exhibited in my plan upon the slip of paper, which, when turned down, 
blinds the present pier end. 

I may mention also, that the inner harbour would be more quiet without the old pier, 
which is so placed as to turn the swell which enters the outer harbour into it. If this pier 
were removed, the swell would take a nearly opposite direction, and expand itself upon the 
beach of the old harbour. But the removal of this, I must admit, would be a great incon- 
venience to the small vessels trading with tire port. 

Corre^ondence. 

In the correspondence annexed you will find, Sir, that Commander Little is of opipiort 
that a long experience at Portpatrick materially diminishes the apparent dangers and diffi- 
culties of the 'port, and tliat be is now more disposed to think well of it than at tlie time 
when his evidence was given to Commander Evans, r.-h. In Nos. 4 and 5 also you will 
find, Sir, the statement made by the carpenter and engineers on the same occasion some- 
what qualified j while in Nos. 2 and 3 , it appears that a long experience of the command^ 
of the packets, confirms them in their opinion of the dangerous and difficult nature of the 
port. 

In No. 6 , Mr. Napier is of opinion, “ that a steam-vessel of 160 tons, and 75 horse power, 
drying six r'eet three inches water, could be built to answer the passage.” ... 

No. 7 , contains an opinion of Captain L. Smithett, as to a saving in time which mig 
have been made by increasing the power of the engines of the packets. „ g 
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No. 8, from Commander Little, shows that a small increase of the power of the packets 
gave more confidence to the commanders, and occasioned ^ater regularity in tlie delivery 
of the mails, and that this regulanty would have been still greater had there been a third 
packet on the station. It also states, that the packets at Portpatrick have communicated 
with Ireland and returned in six hours, when steamers of greater power would have had 
much difficulty in getting out of Loch Ryan, and on one occasion actually failed. 
Captain Little is of opinion, that if Her Majesty’s Government should be pleased to put 
upon the Portpatrick station three vessels, of 130 tons each, and 60 horse power, and draw- 
ing seven feet water, the packet duties would be performed equal to, if not better, than any 
other station. 

No. 9 is from Commander Little, upon the necessity of improving the light at Portpatrick. 

No. 10 and No. 11, from Sir John Barrow and the secretary to the Commissioners of 
Portpatrick, on the same subject. 

No. J2, on the expresses from Portpatrick with Glasgow mail in 1836. 

No. 13 contains a statement of the number of days on which the mails were prevented 
leaving Portpatrick. 

No. 14, of the number of days they were prevented leaving Donaghadee. 

No. 15. Statement of the number of mails transmitted through Loch Ryan. 

No. 16. Statement of the number of mails that have missed the port. 

No. 17 contains replies of Mr. Wallace, mate of the Fury packet, to q^uestions put to 
him by Captain Beechey, in which he mentions the grounding of the pallets in entering 
with south-west gales ; that a vessel of more than six feet greater lengtii of keel than the 
Fury could not round the M'Cook’s Craig. He thinks it would not be safe to approach 
Portpatrick after dark in thick weather and with a south-west gale ; and states that there 
are three mornings, about full and change of the moon, when it is necessary to detain the 
packets from one hour to two hours, on account of the shallowness of the harbour. He 
also speaks of the badness of the ligiit at Portpatrick ; states the length of the passages 
between Portpatrick and Donaghadee, the safety of entering Donaghadee, and other 
matter connected with the stations. 

Donaghadee. 

There is no serious objection to Donaghadee Harbour as a packet station, as it is 
situated upon a weather shore during the prevailing wind, and is frequented by the jiackets 
during daylight only, and that for not more than an hour or two at a time. 

It is certainly very small, and for the most part very shallow ; but there is a sufficient 
depth of water alongside tlie southern <juay for a large-class steamer, where she may, in 
general, embark carriages and passengers very conveniently. This may always be done 
with the wind from north round by the west to about south-east, as the harbour is then 
tranquil ; but when the wind draws to the eastward of these bearings, the sea rolls in, and 
the vessels ride heavily, and can, with difficulty be prevented damaging themselves against 
the quay and each other. At high water this is much increased, as the sea then finds its 
way in, both at the entrance of the port and by the western end of the northern quay. 

In consequence of this cross swell, vessels are obliged to haul off from the quay on the 
approach ot oad weather, and to lie with their heads across the harbour. Their cables and 
anchors are of necessity carried out in the same direction, and stretched directly across the 
entrance of the harbour, and are thus liable to be carried away by vessels running in ; and 
there is no possibility of avoiding this, as the deep water is confined to a small space only 
on the south-eastern part of the harbour. 

There is no difficulty in making the harbour of Donaghadee ; it may be approached with 
safety in any weather. The Copeland Islands have a good light at night, and are bold ; 
there is also a good harbour light, and in thick weather the bank, called the Rig, is an 
excellent guide to a vessel to the southward of the Copelands. 

With an easterly gale, however, it would be very dangerous to take the harbour in any 
vessel that did not lose her way readily on a back turn of the engine, and which was not 
of very small draught of water. 

The African would inevitably run aground, were she to attempt the port under such cir- 
cumstances. 

I have the honour to annex a sketch of the port, for their Lordships’ inspection ; a 
teference to which will furnish more information than any description which I can give in 
writing. It will there be seen to what a small part of the harbour the deep water is confined; 
that there is only six feet in the centre at a distance of only 240 feet from the entrance. To 
avoid this, a vessel must haul short round into the south-east angle of the port, and 
instantly deaden her way, to escape running against the pier ; were she to drop her anchor 
under foot at low water, she would be liable to bedamageaby thefluke: It will also be seen. 
Sir, that there is a large space between the western end of the north pier and the wharf B, 
through which at . a quarter flood the sea is admitted to the harbour, and with easterly gales 
rolls in with great violence. 

These defects, which it must be admitted render Donaghadee extremely objectionable as a 
hlrbour of refuge, do not incapacitate it from being continued as a packet station; for whenever 
the wind is in an unfavourable quarter for the ti-anquillity of the harbour, it is favourable to 
the passage across from Portpatrick, and the packets arrive early and depart during daylight: 
on the contrary, when they are delayed until after daylight, wfiich can only be with westerly 

0-43. T T 3 gales, 
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gales, the harbour is smooth and safe of entrance. But were this port in the situation of 
Portpatrick, it could not be frequented with safety. 

Should it be ever their Lordships’ intention, to improve this port, much might be done 
with a moderate outlay. The harbour mi^ht be deepened to 10 feet all over as far as the 
old pier, and a rough rubble breakwater might be constructed at a small expense upon that 
part of the harbour which dries, between the wharf B and the northern pier. It would not 
be necessary to carry this the whole of tlie way ; an opening of 140 feet might be left witli 
advantage to the port, near the west-end of the pier, to solicit the direction of the wave 
which finds its way in at the entrance E, and thus lessen the rebound of the water towards 
that part of the harbour occupied by the shipping ; it would also afibrd an easy eoress 
with particular winds, to small craft quitting the port at half tide. ° ’ 

Had this harbour been constructed lor steam-vessels only, tlxe entrance would no doubt 
have been difterently placed ; at present there is shelter on neither side of it with easterly 
winds ; but if it had been at the north-east angle, two-thirds of the harbour would have 
been available with all winds, especially if the breakwater had been carried out from the 
wharf B, and buoys might then have been laid down to mushroom a screw moorings on 
tlie soutlr side of the entrance, without obstructing the passage or endangering' the bS^iuo- 
of vessels coming in. Vessels steadied between them and the rings in tlie piers, would have 
been able to ride iu safety to themselves and others, which is tar from being the case at 
present- 

The space H, within the old pier, being more protected, would then have formed a good 
dry liarbour for small vessels, and thus have freed the outer harbour from an incumbrance 
at present extremely inconvenient. 

Correspondence. 

No. i8. In No. 18, Mr. Davies, the harbour-master and chief officer at Donaghadee, offers some 

remarks upon the report made by Commander Evans on Donaghadee. He is of the same 
opinion at present as he entertained at that time ; states that the danger apprehended from 
. the height of the lighthouse has not occurred, but that it is unnecessarily high. 

Loch l^yan. 

Loch Ryan is a deep inlet ten miles in extent, accessible at all times, and one in wbidi 
vessels may ride with all winds in perfect security. It may be approached with safety 
either by night or day, and with a moderate outlay might - be rendered a highly desirable 
station tor the mail packets to go from, on the Scotch side. 

There are three places iu the toch which have been pointed out as eligible spots for the 
embarkation of the mails, passengers, &c. &c. ; viz. Cairn Ryan, Stranraer, and Firmert 
Bay. Stranraer is at present the most secure ancliorage j but as a pier must be built in the 
event of either being selected, this is of no consequence. A pier at Stranraer would be 
attended with less expense than at Cairn Ryan, and in a commercial point of view there 
are many reasons ■»vhy that place would be preferable to Cairn Ryan ; but on the other 
hand, there are some serious objections to it. The shoal called the Scaur would endanger 
vessels entering at night or in tliick weather, and the mail would have to travel five miles 
furthej' by land, and the same distance back again by water, which would occasion an hour 
and a half delay in the packet clearing the Loch ; an interval sufficiently great to miss the 
Derry mail in its passage through Ballymena, by which a day’s correspondence with the 
North of Ireland would be lost. 

Finnert Bay is two miles nearer the entrance than Cairn Bay, but the anchorage is mudi 
too exposed to be frequented in its present state ; and to render it a secure port would 
require very extensive and substantial works, which would far outweigh in expense the 
advantage of two. miles only which 'would be gained by its adoption. 

I have therefore no hesitation in recommending Cairn Ryan as the fittest spot in Loch 
Ryan for the station. 

See Memorial stated in a memorial of the inhabitants of Stranraer, that the foundation in 

No, 20. * .Cairn Bay is supposed to be boggy, and unfit for a jiier ; but I can find no good authority 

for such an assertion : on the contrary, it has been tried on an occasion of a vessel being 
See letter from 6ug out, and found to be solid clay ; and our own experience in weighing in the Roads 
Lieut. Kelly, confinns this experiment. The ground was tried, moreover, by one of the African’s boats, 

No. 22, by forcing a tube several feet into the ground, and examining the soil brought up, which 

was stiff clay, with a superstratum of shingle and stones. 

On this head it does not appear that Stranraer has the advantage of Caim Ryan ; for 
the outer end of the pier erected there has sunk two feet from the line upon which it was 
originally built. 

See Stranraer Another objection which has been made to Cairn Bay as an anchorage, is the rough 

Jlemorial, No. 20. .riding vessels find there with a strong south-west wind, which has on several occasions 
forced vessels from their anchors and driven them on shore. 

A reference to the plan of Loch Ryan will show that the greatest fetch the sea can iiave 
in that port is five miles j and that about halfway or less, there is the Scaur Shoal to break, 
in some degree, any sea that could possibly get up iu so short distance. 

Several vessels have, it is true, been driven on shore upon the beach of the Cairn , bu 
Lieut. Kelly has explained in a satisfactory manner how tliose accidente have occui^- 
See Lieut. Kelly’s It appears from the report of that officer, thkt no vessel properly found in ground tack^ 
letter, No. 22. and well anchored, ever drove on shore during the five years that he has been s^uon 
at the port. ,,,, 
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'Die tides also are asserted to be violent at the Cairn; but I did not find them so. By Appendix, No. 03. 

our experiments they are only miles per hour at the anchorage, and were scarcely felt 

upon the bank in the situation of the proposed harbour. Selections from 

Immediately off the Cairn Point, and between that and tlie Scaur, the stream ran some- Capt. Beechey’s 
what faster; but this inconvenience, if it be one, would be more felt by the Stranraer Report on Packet 
steamer than the othere, as she would have to steam against it a much greater distance. Stations, 

The memorial states also that there is a want of accommodation at Cairn Ryan for * 
storehouses and otiier buildings necessary to a packet establishment ; but it will be seen in — — 

the plan that tlie level ground about Claddy Point will afford all the accommodation in 
this respect that can be required ; and as regards any expense attending their erection, it 
seems to me tha t the ground may be obtained and houses built at less cost at Caim Ryan 
than at Stranraer, where the space is already occupied by dwelling-houses and .stores. 

A mere extension of the pier at Stranraer to double its present length, as stated in the 
memorial, will not afford the requisite accommodation to the steam-packets, as the harbour 
when formed, being open to all steamers and sailing vessels trading to the place, will 
require to be enlarged accordingly. In its present state the pier is in general so occupied 
that a boat can scarcely get access to it. 

I cannot therefore, Sir, concur with the memorial, either in the objections to Cairn Ryan 
as a station, or the advantages which S'tranraer possesses over it ; but on the contrary, I am 
of opinion that the situation of Cairn Ryan is so decidedly preferable, on account of its 
being so much nearer both to Glasgow and to the entrance of the Loch, that I do not hesi- 
tate to give it the preference. 

In order, Sir, to adapt Cairn Ryan to a station, it will be necessary to erect a pier for the 
purpose of landing and embarking passengers, carriages, &c. ; for taking in coals expe- 
ditiously, and for ensuring the perlect tranquillity of the harbour. In my plan of this bay 
I have marked the situation whicli appeared the most advantageous for this purpose ; it . 
stands upon the bank, in from 12 to 14 feet water at low-water spring tides, and lias its 
entrance to the noiihward well shut in from any sea that may find its way into the Loch 
by Cairn Point, overlapping the north-west point of entrance; it is also out of the line of 
the tides. 

If such a pier as 1 have sketched were erected, a slip might be constructed within it 
upon which the packets might nndergo ai^ neces.sary repairs, and thus obviate tlie incon- 
venience of sending them to Glasgow or iLolyhead for that purpose. 

This situation lias also the advantage of a sti'eam of water, which might readily be con- 
veyed in pipes along the pier for the purpose of filling the boilers with fresh water. 

It will be necessary also to erect a low lighthouse upon Cairn Point; but this would be 
requisite in either case, and indeed is very much wanted under any circumstances. 

• Loch Ryan is a port of refuge for numerous shipping during the winter, and not less See Lieut. Kelly’s 
« than 360 vessels have been wind-bound there in the course of that .season. statemeni, No. 27, 

The Corsewall Light is an excellent guide to the entrance of the Loch, but there it ceases answer 4. 
to beof use, and the navigator, in the dark, turns up the Loch, in dread of the Scamr on one 
side and of Cairn Point on the other, which having deep water close to it, gives no warning. 

If there were a light upon this point, which has sevoi fathoms water within a stone-cast 
of it, a vessel might run boldly for it, and take her berth under it in perfect safety and in 
the darkest night. The light might also be made to ser\'e the double purpose of pointing 
out the position of the point and of giving warning of a too near approach to the Scaur, by 
colouring the reflectors in a line drawn from the lighthouse to Cleughan Hugh on one side, 
and in a line leading to the eastward of the Scaur Point on the other, A lighthouse 18 or 
20 feet high would be sufiicient for the purpose. 

Correspondence. 

In letter No. 19 you will find. Sir, the opinion of Mr. M'Neel, the collector of the cus- No. ig. 
toms at Stranraer, with regard to any improvement that might be expected in the trade of 
the port from fixing the packet station in Loch Ryan. 

And in No. 20, the apparent advantages of Stranraer, and disadvantages of Caim Ryan, 20. 

■of which mention has just been made. 

No. 21 contains the opinion of Mr. James M'Kie, agent for Lloyd’s in the South of 
Scotland, with regard to the ports of Caim Ryan and Stranraer, in which be gives the pre- 
ference to the latter. He speaks of the severity of south-west gales at Caim Ryan, and 
states that vessels driven from that anchorage take shelter at Stranraer. 

As I have not referred to this letter, 1 shall merely mention in this place that a vessel 
cannot run for Stranraer from Loch Ryan with a south-west gale, as the course is S.S.W. 
to the point of the Scaur, and W. S. W. afterwards ; and for a vessel to reach Stranraer the 
wind must be well to the northward of west, in which direction from Caim Ryan the sea 
has not one mile and a half fetch. 

No. 22 is a letter from Lieutenant Kelly, a. n ., referred to in speaking of the bottom at No. 22. 
Cairn Ryan, and of the vessels -vyhicb have driven from their anchors in that place. 

No. 28 is also from Lieutenant Kelly on the same subject. , No. 23. 

No. 24 contains the opinions of Mr! Oliver, who has been many years in command of a No. 24. 
revenue brig on the -west coast of Scotland. He considers Loch Ryan a safe port to run for, 
except in thick weather with a northerly gale, and that a light is very much required upon 
Caim Point. He doubts the possibility of a vessel crossing from Loch Ryan to Larne in 
aheavy W. S. W. gale, but has no doubt but that the passage might be accomplished in a 
moderate gale by steam -vessels of the class of those at Milford. He also doubts the pos- 
0.43. ’ T T 4 sibility 
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sibilily of a steamer clearing Locb Ryan with a heavy north-west gale and flood tide Y 
will find also, Sir, the opinion of this officer on the safety of approaching Larne and 
making the passage across the north channel. He states also that Cairn Ryan'is a saf 
anchorage, and that it rarely occurs that a communication with the shore cannot be kent uo ^ 

No. 25 contains the opinions of Sir J. Reed, bart., commanding a revenue cruiser also ■ 
they are ou the same subject and similar to those of Mr. Oliver, but more favourable to the 
port of Loch Ryan and to the passage across to Larne. 

No. 26 was furnished at my request by the master of the Maid of Galloway, a steam- 
vessel trading between Stranraer, Wliitehaven, and Belfast. It contains his answere to 
the same questions as were put to Sir J. Reed and Mr; Oliver. They are more favourable 
still to the port of Loch Tlyan and the practicability of effecting the passao-e across to 
Lame at all times, and to the safety of approaching that port in all weathers. 

He states the average length of the passage of his vessel frona Stranraer to Belfast to be 
five hours and a half, and that with a W. S. W. gale it might be seven or eight hours. 

No. 27 is fi-om Lieutenant Kelly, n. n., and already referred to in speaking of the anchoraee 
at Cairn Ryan. In this letter he states tlie reason why the steamers failed in getting round 
Corsewall Point and remained at Loch Ryan with a northerly gale, in answer to questions 
which I put to him in consequence of it being asserted that some steam-vessels had failed 
in their attempt to get out of the Loch with a northerly gale *. This letter also contaios a 
statement of the number of vessels which took shelter in Cairn Ryan in 1835. and 1836. 

Larne. 

This is a very safe port, and, for a steam-boat especially, easy of exit and entry. There 
is a lighthouse nearly completed at its eastern point of enti-ance, which, with a pier light on 
the opposite side, would conduct vessels to the anchorage in safety on the darkest nights. 

The approach to this port from the northward was formerly hazardous, on account of the 
Maidens, a dangerous reef of rocks situated in that direction, and the Hunter, a rock with 
six feet water over it, lying about two-thirds way from the lights to the entrance of Larne. 
But there are now two good lights upon the Maidens, which are thus rendered a guide for 
avoiding both dangera. 

The Huntei' is buoyed, but it would be safer for vessels approaching Larne in thick 
weather if this rock were blasted, so as to give six feet more water over it than there is at 
present \ which may be done, 1 conceive, at a very moderate expense. 

• To the southward of Larne the coast is high and bold, and may be approached in any 
weather, in a steamer, with perfect safety. 

There is a jetty just within the entrance of Larne, which has 12 feet water alongside it at 
all times of tide. In appearance, it stands in a very exposed situation ; but for two years a 
steam-vessel trading to the port has discharged her cargo there every Wednesday, winter 
and summer, without fail. 

This jetty will be at the service of the Government packet ; but as it is very slightly built, 
and may be occupied at the moment the packet wants to land her mail and passengers, 
and as it appears to me that, notwithstanding the steamer has punctually landed her caigo 
at it, there must occasionally be a considerable swell alongside of it, I should recommend a 
small pier being constmcted higher up the harbour, for the exclusive use of the packets. 

In my sketch of the port I have marked a place which appears to me to be the most 
eligible for this purpose; it stands upon the ground which the Government vent of 
Mr. Agnew. One hundred and seventy yards of pier would command 17 feet water at low- 
water spring tides, and allow of vessels lying on either side of it as most convenient for 
wind and swell. 

This pier would not require to be built very substantially, as there is never any swell of 
consequence in the port; and the expense would be kept low by an abundance of lime 
and stone fit for the purpose in the immediate vicinity. 

There is a good road from the port to the town of Larne, and a mail-coach at present 
running between that place and Belfast, wliich, by a little encouragement, would convey 
the mail to Belfast with tlie necessary dispatch. 

Correspondence. 

I liave not heard any objections to the port of Lame as a packet station. With regard 
to the approach to it in thick weather, Mr. Oliver (No. 24) thinks it would not be safe to 
run for the port at such a time, with the wind on shore ; but I apprehend he intends to 
confine his observation to sailing vessels ; for, since I put my questions to him, I have navi- 
gated the coast of Antrim from Larne to Belfast Loch, within a stone’s-cast the whole of 
the way, and know of no coast which I should approach with greater confidence in any 
weather. Muck Island is particularly well situated as a leading mark to Larne ; as, m the 
event of seeing it in thick weather, with the wind dead upon tlie shore, there would be no 
difficulty in getting into either Lame or the Loch of Belfast. In Nos. 25 and 26, Sir, you 
will find this opinion corroborated. 

No. 28 is a copy of the petition of the inhabitants of Larne to the House of Commons , 
upon which I have only to remark, that it is a mistake to state that by the transmis^on 0 
the mail through Lame there would be again of 12 hours to all places beyond |>u m 
(see 6th section of Petition, No. 28) ; as it is not possible to effect tliis, unless the Glasgow 
mail can be brought to the place of embarkation on the Scotch side three hours earlier au 
at present. 
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LETTER from Sir John Rennie to Sir John Barrow, Bart. 

T , , , 1 , . London, 25 April 1842. 

I BEG leave to acknowledge the receipt of your lettei- of tlie 14th ult. accompanied bv 
the Report of Captain Beechey, of the 1st of October 1837, and the several other documents, 
relative to the most eligible ports for the mail-packets, for the purpose of carryine on the 
communication between the south-west part of Scotland and the North of Ireland upon 
which you inform me that the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty desire to have my 
opinion. The subject is one of great importance, and has occupied the attention and 
serious consideration of some of the ablest nautical as well as civil engineering authorities for 
upwards of half a century, and many and various have been the opinions given upon it. The 
question, howevei-, divested of all extraneous matter, may simply be divided into two parts. 

1. What, under all the circumstances, are the best stations on each side of the Channel 
comprehended within a reasonable distance, for candying on the communication between 
the South of Scotland and the North of Ireland. 

2. What accommodation is required at the ports selected, in order to enable the commu- 
mcation to be carried on in tlie most regular and efficient and economical manner. 

With regard to the first: Commencing with the present stations of Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee, it appears that they were selected by the public for the purpose of carryino- 
on the communication between the South of Scotland and the North of Ireland, from the 
earliest records; and about the year 1770, a small pier was coasti-ucted at Portpatrick on 
the east side of the Bay, by Smeaton, previous to which the place was in a state of nature. 
Smeaton says, “ The harbour of Portpatrick is at present entirely in a state of nature, a 
small plaffonn for the more commodious landing and shipping of passengers, &c. excepted ; 
and indeed it has many natural advantages, being very easy of access, and of sufficient 
depth to nde tlie vessels proper to be employed afloat at low water, and to protect them 
from storms coming from seven-eighths of the whole compass, and had the remainino- 
eighth been as well guarded as the rest, the harbour had been complete.” Another pie'r 
was constructed on the south side of Donaghadee Bay, it is supposed about the same time. 
Both of these stations were what is termed tide harbours. In tliis state they remained until 
about the year 1800, when complaints having been made as to their inefficiency, the sub- 
tect was taken up in a comprehensive manner by Parliament in the year 1802 ; nothing 
however was done until the year 1808, when the late Mr. Telford and Captain M‘Kerlie, of 
the navy, were appointed by the Government to survey both sides of the Channel and 
investigate the subject fully, in order to ascertain whether the 'stations of Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee wei*e, under sul the circumstances,' -the best adapted for carrying on the com- 
munication ; and if so, whether any, or what improvements could be made in them to 
reader them more efficient, or whether any other and what places could be selected, offer- 
ing more advantages as packet-stations, and the improvements that would be necessary to 
render them efficient. 

These gentlemen, after making -a veiy detailed and elaborate survey of the whole coast 
on both sides of the Channel, finally made their Report in 1809, and" recommended that 
Donaghadee and Portpatrick should be abandoned, and that new harbours should be con- 
structed at the Bay of Port Nessock on the Scotch side, 11 miles to the eastward of Port- 
patrick and Bangor Bay on the Irish side, about seven miles to the westward of Donaghadee, 
nearer to the entrance of the Lough of Belfast. The propriety of this decision beii^ much 
questioned, and not giving satisfaction, the whole question was opened again, "nie late 
Mr. Rennie, in the year 1814, was appointed by the Postmaster-general to survey both 
sides of the' Channel between the Mull of Galloway and Corsewall Point on the Scotch 
side, and Bun' Isle and the Lough of Belfast on the Irish side. 

Accordingly, in the year 1815, Mr. Rennie prepared charts and obtained the necessary 
local information connected with every place where any probability existed of makiniy a 
harbour, including Portpatrick, Avdwell, and Port Nessock Bay, on the Scotch side, Md 
Bangor, Ballyholme, Port Avo, and Donaghadee, on the Irish side, and transmitted the 
documents to the Lords of the Treasmy, who after paying due attention to the various con- 
flicting opinions and interests concerned, finally, at the recommendation of the late Mr. 
Rennie, referred the whole question, not only including the documents proposed by the late 
Mr. Rennie, but also those of Mr. Telford and Captain M'Kerlie, and of every other pereon 
at all conversant with the subject, to the Trinity Board, as the most impartial and competent 
nautical authority to decide the question. This was accordingly done, and the Trinity Board, 
after having thoroughly investigated all the documents tiansmitted to them, and haring ob- 
tained such other information-as appeared to them necessary, finally, on the 9th February 1 818, 
recommended that Portpatrick should be adopted as the most eligible station on the Scotch 
side ; and after having called for further surveys relative to the Irish side, on the 6tfa October 
1819, gave it as their decision that Donaghadee should be adopted on the Irish side, and 
that the harbours of these two places should be converted into low-water harbours, and 
improved as far as practicable, to render tliem complete for the purpose of carrying on the 
communication between this part of Scotland and Ireland in the most efficient manner 
possible. The Lords of the Treasury, adopted the recommendation of the Trinity Board, 
and directed the late Mr. Rennie to prepare plans accordingly for the improvement of Port- 
patrick and Donaghadee Harbours, which he did in the year 1820, and separate Ac.ts of Par- 

0-43- U u liament 
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hament were passed anlhotising tire Treasmy to grant the necessary funds for carrsm.. 
into effect, and increasing the rates of postage on all letters between part of the^„ ™ 
tries, to enable them to defray the expense. The harbours accordingly were commeneeT'’ 
1B21 ; that of Donaghadee was completed in 1836, according to the acTOmoanvinn 'j 
that of Portpatnek lias been carried on up to the present time, when the sont/pifr m nSj 
completed, and the north pier, with the exception of the jetty and nier head nUhra l 
steam-boats to caiTy the mails were established about the year 1826, In the vear lal-f 
before any considerable progress had been made in either of the harbours, a Committep nf 
r -rr*®® appointed to investigate the different circumstances as regarded tha 

e igibility of Portpatnek and Donaghadee for the stations for the packets. In the course of 
tile discussion various other places were brought forward as being superior but nnSt j 
occurred to invalidate the conclusion of the Trinity Board, and the Comiittee’after heariSf 
all tlie evidence, decided, I understand, that Donaghadee and Portpatrick were the nroner 
stations, and the works proceeded without interruption until the year 1 830, when toe suhipot 
was renewed and a Committee of investigation was appointed by the House of Commons 
which, after having again heard all the evidence adduced in favour of Glasgow Greenorv’ 
Avdrossan and the Troon, Toch Ryan and Belfast, and against Donaghadee and Portnatrirlr’ 
again decided that it was not advisable to alter them, fn the year 1834 a commission w-ls 
appointed by the Government to examine all the Post-office packet stations, and amongst 
others that of Donaghadee and Portpatnc<, when it does not appear that any alteration was 
decided upon ; still, however, the subject wus again revived in 1836, and the Report of Cant 
Beechey has been the result ; and here it may be naturaUy asked, after such repeated inv^- 
tigatious and discupions dunng a period of above 30 years, what were the reasons wliich 
induced the authorities of 1770, the Trinity Board in 1820, and the Committee of the 
House of Lords in 1823, and that of the House of Commons in 1830, to decide in favoui- of 
Portpatnek and Donaghadee. as being the best stations, under all the circumstances to 
carry on the communication between the south-west of Scotland and Ireland : these I under, 
stand were — ’ uuuw, 

distance, which is only 21 J miles, being the shortest possible between the 
two countries, with tlie exception of that between the Mull of Cantire and the opposite 
cowt of Antrim, and which is so much out of the way that it is entirely out of the question- 
without doubt, a most important point, particularly during the winter season, when 
and westerly points are very prevalent, and render the Scotch aide 
•fu * circumstances eveiw additional mile of distance 

either to a sailipg or stemn vessel contending against a heavy gale, is of serious conse- 
which m long voyages is greatly increased between Port- 
reduced to comparatively notoing; and although a well-con 
Sdtm I steamwyessel can do a great deal, nevertheless she is liable to an 

V I.’ ^ passage may be prevented or materially 

mvanab y happens during stormy weather, for even with the powerfid 
steamers of toe Liverpool and Holyhead stations the passage is increased from 10 to 26 
hours m the former, and six to 12 in the latter; moreover, a lull of one or two hours fre- 
v^f • storms, when a short passage of 21 miles would be 

effected, whicli m a longer one would never be attempted. 

fl-om the westerly and southerly points for nine 
on is out of the year, the short passage possesses most material advantages, for it 
must frequently be made striving against a heavy south-westerly gale and head-sea; but 
aftei the first half of the passage is made, the fetch of the sea is diminished, and toe water 
becomes coniparatiyely smooth, whereas in a longer passage this advantage could not be had. 

® of the tides form an important feature in this passage; at Portpatrick 
rise 13 ft. 3 in., neaps ? ft. to 7 ft. 6 in.; it is high water at the full and change 
.1 fl rnoon a 11 a . m., but the highest tides flow until tliree-quarters past 12; the time of 
toe flood and ebb are nearly the same, but upon the whole the duration of the flood is rather 
i^s t lan that of the ebb, and the flood current is therefore the strongest ; it makes along 
V f an hour and a half before low water, and runs to the soutliward within 
°vv ^ water, it then turns to the northward, and continues in that direction 

i ^ ^ water ; the flood current in the Channel makes to the 

souto-east about an hour before low water, and continues in that direction until within 
auout a flour of high water; the separation of the inshore and Channel tides is distant 
a quarter of a mile from the shore, and at springs runs at the rate of about three miles 
” times more; supposing, therefore, a packet to start from Portpatrick two 
., * water, during the springs, with a heavy gale from the south-west, which is 

the most unfavourable time, she would have the current setting in a contrary direction to the 
prevent h« going to leeward, and make her passage without difficulty before 
V,/ current could affect her; again, if she happened to start from Portpatrick during 
neaps, toe wind being the same way, the current would be so trifling as to have very little* 
Donaghadee lies w^t and by south from Portpatrick ; springs flo?v 12 feet, neaps 7 ; it is 
high water at the full and change at 11, but the best tides flow about 12 o’clock. The flood 
cunent makes to the south along shore about two hours before low water, and continues in- 
mat direction unto low water; it then turns to the northward and continues in -that direction 
until within two hours of low water, so that there are only two hours of south current and 
10 imui-s of north current; so that if a packet sailing from Portpatrick should be carried by 
toe flood current to the southward, as she approaches Donaghadee she finds it in her favour, 
n le c annels between the Copland Islands toe current was five hours and a half to the 

south' 
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south and six hours and a half to the north ; outside of the islands there is an east or off-goin^ Aonend'* No 2a 

current, which sets south until within one hour and a half of low water, then south-east by ‘ ’ ‘ ^ 

south to within one hour and a half of high water; it then changes its course north for four' Letter from Sir 

hours and a half or to three hours after high water; the chanuel tide then makes on it and John Rennie 10 

changes it to west-north-west until witliin one hour of low water; so that this off-going or Sir John Barrow, 

east.current has nearly six hours’ flood,aud rather more ebb. As the packet always starts from Bart. 

five to six A. M. fi'om rortpatrick, if she had power enough these currents would either be 25 April'1842. 

turned to her assistance in making tlie passage, or else create little or no impediment. It ■ ■ - — — 

is almost unnecessary to make any remarks upon the passage from Donaghadee to Port- 

patrick, because as the wind is generally favourable from that quarter, there is no difficulty 

except during easterly storms, where after steaming a few miles against the wind, she soon 

gets under protection of the high land on the Scotch side, with a smooth sea, and effects 

herpassage with very little delay. 

Fourthly.. The coast on either side is clear of rocks and shoals, the land is bold, the 
water deep, and is easily made for in foggy weather; so that, whether as regards distance, 
winds, tides, absence ot shoals, all of which are most important, tlie advantage is in favour 
of Donaghadee and Portpatrick. I now come to the harbours : Portpatric^, when com- 
pleted, will consist of two piers; that on the south side is 620 feet long from the shore, with 
a jetty 80 feet long at 120 feet from the extremity ; the north pier will be 650 feet long, 
with a corresponding jetty of the same dimensions, leaving a clear opening between them 
of- 180 feet for an entrance pointing soutli-west by south by compass ; the depth at the 
entrance varies from 17 to 20 at low water of spring tides, and decreases to six and seven feet 
at the inner harbour, but less at the entrance to it. The south pier and jetty may be said to 
be nearly finished, and the north pier also, with the exception of the jetty (tor it is not neces* 
sary to finish the head) and the removal of some of the rocks and part of the old pier, and 
enlarging, deepening the entrance to the interior of the harbour. The harbour, therefore, 
in its present state, cannot afford that protection either when the packets are in, or that 
facibty of ingress and egress which it would do if completed. The packets, moreover, are 

f veatly deficient in power for their size, having only engines of the united power of oO 
orses, and ill adapted for the passage ; notwitlistanding, however, these temporary defects, 
it is a notorious fact that the mails have been carried upon this station with a degree of 
regularity very little surpassed by any other stations possessing superior advantages. 

It appears from the journal of Mr. "tinn, the resident engineer, that during last year there 
•was only one day, viz. the 3d of January 1841, that the packet did not sail from Port- 
patrick ; and from the 26th January last year to the present time, there have been only two 
mails that did not arrive from Donaghadee ; but in consequence of tlie mail airiving at 
•Donaghadee from Belfast frequently from two hours and a hau to four hours and a half be- 
hind the time, the packet cannot arrive at .Portpatrick in time for the Gla.^ow mail, so 
tliat they are sometimes obliged to be forwarded by express to Glasgow ; this, however, is 
,not tile fault of Por;^atrick, such is the state of the communication, even witli the present 
unfinished state of Portpatrick Harbour, and the very inefficient packets belonging to the 
station ; if, however, the harbour be completed, and the interior enlarged and deepened, 
and some of the rocks removed, together with part of the old pier, so that there may be 
always seven feet at low water of spring tides at the entrance to the inner harbour, packets 
-of about 100 to 110 feet long, and about 20 to 22 feet beam, with a draught of 6 feet to 6 feet 
finches, aud engines of 100 to 110 horse power, (tlie present packets drawing 6 feet 10 
inches, with only 50 horse power,) there would be ample room for the packets either to 
bring up in or to get sufficient way upon them on starting, and the passage would seldom, 
if ever, exceed three to four hours, and generally in one and a halt to two houre ; and if 
the mail from Carlisle was made to tiuvel at the same speed as upon any other road 
(whereas at present it seldom exceeds eight miles per hour), it would arrive at Port- 
patrick at five (or earlier if the new Galloway road be adopted) instead of seven in 
the morning, and thus generally reach Donaghadee by seven or nine in stormy -weather, and 
Belfast by half-past eight or eleven in the morning during stormy weather; and then start 
from Belfast at two, reach Donaghadee at halt-past three, and then Portpatrick at half-past 
five, and always in time for the Glasgow and Carlisle mails; and thus letters might be 
answered by the same post, and a day saved. In fact; from some cause or other, this station 
has been neglected ; but by completing the harbour of Por^atrick, and having proper 
packets, it would be one of tlie most efficient in the kingdom for the purpose. Doiiaghadee 
consists of two piers ; the south one attached to the shore 900 feet long, and the north or 
breakwater pier 820 feet long, -with an outer entrance 160 feet wide, and the inner 575 feet; 
the entrance pointe north-east by north ; the depth at the entrance is 16 feet 6 inches, 
diminishing to 8 feet at low-water - spring-tides, near the old pier foundations. Captain 
Beechey makes no remarks about Donaghadee, except that it is too small, and there is a 
little swell during easterly winds ; this, however, is so trifling, as to be scarcely deserving 
of notice, and no serious inconvenience has ever ai’isen to their packets from it, either whilst 
entering, departing, or lying there. Indeed, to mak.e larger harbours or packets than those 
above mentioned is perfectly unnecessary, and would only be a useless expenditure of 
public money ; because, in any case, the great mass of passengers would generally go from 
Greenock to Ardrossan direct to Belfast ; and after all, if incurred, the mails would not be 
carried more regularly or more quickly, but very probably less so, and at a much greater 
expense. Having thus, I hope satisfactorily, discussed the question, as far as the present 
stations are concerned, 1 will now proceed to examine the stations of Loch Ryan and Lame, 
as proposed by Captain Beechey to be substituted for them. 

First, as regards the distance, 'fhis, according-to Captain Beechey, is 34 miles, or nearly 
0.43. ' u u 2 13 miles 
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1 3 miles more than between Portpatrick and Donaghadee ; and as Corsewall Point is to tiie 
eastward of Lovigh Larne, and the prevailing winds are westerly, the bearings of Larne and 
Corsewall are the same nearly as between Donaghadee and Portpatrick, and the belch of 
sea greater. The passage must be made under far greater disadvantages, and instead of 
being performed, as between Donaghatlee and Portpatrick, in three to four hours during 
stormy weather, it would occupy from five to six hours, according to Captain Beechey. 
Again, a shoal, called the Hunter’s Rock, lies in fi-ont of Loch Larne, and the Maiden’s 
Reef a little to the northward, which in foggy weather and strong ebb tide are very dan- 
gerous and difficult'to avoid. It is seen that the distance from Glasgow to Cairn Ryan is 
about 15 miles less than to Portpatrick ; nevertheless, tlie distance from Dumfries to Cairn 
Ryan is nearly the same, even by Stranraer, but shoi-ter to Portpatrick from Glenluce ; but 
as^ the packets could not start until both mails had mtived, there would be no saving in 
this respect : in fact, at present the Glasgow mails arrive at Portpatrick about two hours 
before the Dumfries mail, and were this latter to be accelerated, which might only be done 
as before mentioned, Ure mail might reach Belfast, even with the present inefficient packets, 
one to two hours earlier than at present. In order to encounter and complete within the 
time this extra length of sea passage, Captain Beechey proposes to employ vessels of the 
same tonnage and power as those between Liverpool and Kingstown ; these are I under, 
stand worked by engines of 300 horses power. The first cost of these packets would be 
from 26,000 1. to 30,000 Z. each, besides the wear and tear, expense of establishment, extra 
consumption of fuel, and extra men, which could not well be taken, according to the returns 
latelypresented to Parliament of the cost of the different stations, at less than 5,724 Z. for each, 
or 11,448 Z. for both, besides the expense of two new harbours, which, according to the plans 
proposed would probably cost from 150,000 Z. to 200,000 Z. ; this taken at five per cent., would 
be 8,750 Z. per annum, besides the two packets at five per cent., or 3,000 Z. per annum, and 
the expense of working at 11,448Z. ; so that the total cost of this station would be 23,198 Z. 
per annum; whereas that at Portpatrick (including 24,274Z. to complete the harbour, 
7,865 Z. to deepen and enlarge the interior, making a total of 32,139 Z.) at five per cent., or 
1,607 Z. per annum, and 18,000 Z. to 20,000 Z. for two new packets at five per cent., or 1,000 Z. 
per annum, 6,462Z. for workintr, wear, tear, coals, establishment ashore and afloat, making 
a total of 8,062Z. per annum, or 15,136 Z. less than tiie Loch Ryan station, being little more 
than one-third, whilst there would be an absolute loss of one to two hours in the delivery 
of the mail at Belfast; because, supposing the mail to start from Cairn Ryan at five a.m., 
it could not, according to Captain Beecbey’s calculation, make Lough Larne before half- 
past 10 or 11 in stormy weather, (which is 'the time to calculate upon) and being 21 miles 
from Belfast, it could not arrive there before one p.m. ; whereas, by Portpatrick, it could 
start at five a.m,, and reach Donaghadee at eight, or half-past eight or nine, and Belfast 
at half-past 10 or 11, with a clear saving of 15,136 Z. per annum to the public. I sav nothing 
about the capability of Loch Ryan and Larne as fine harbours,, for they are well known 
and duly appreciated ; but the question to be decided is, which, under all the circumstances, 
are best a^pted to carry on a certain, i-egular, expeditious, and economical communication 
between this part of the two countries, and the advantages, whether as regards distance 
prevailing winds, tides, &c., and expense. I am of opinion decidedly in favour of Port- 
patrick and Donaghadee. If it should be considered advisable to contract for carrying the 
mails between Portpatrick and Donaghadee, it would be done for considerably less than 
1 have stated ; indeed, an offer was made to the Treasury in 1840 to carry them for 4,500 Z. 
per annum, if the harbour of Portpatrick was to be completed, including powerful packets 
and every expense ; but as there would be no adequate means for remuneration with such 
expensive packets as .those which must be employed between Loch Ryan and Lame, I 
doubt much whether contractors would be found to undertake to carry the mail for much 
less than 1 have stated. It should, moreover, be obseiwed, that during strong northerly winds 
a heavy sea sets into Loch Ryan, so much so, that tlie steamers plying between Stranraer 
and Glasgow do not venture to leave their moorings, whilst the present inefficimt packets of 
less power make their passage between Portpatrick and Donaghadee without difficulty. 

With regard to Captain Beechey’s observations on the jiassage between Glasgow and 
Greenock, they are entitled to every attention, and he has put the question as regards this 
station in a very clear point of view. He states that as a mail packet must start at a 
certain hour every day, during bad weather, and the wind blowing a gale from the south, 
the tide against her nearly the whole way, which happens four days in _ a fortarght, the 
passage would not be accomplished under 20 or 22 hours ; and as the mail could not leave 
Greenock before 6 p.m., consequently she would not reach Belfast before 1 
■which would be two hours later tlian at present, and, even at the average passage, before 8. 
It might also have been added, supposing the mail to start from Greenock, what is o 
become of all the intermediate district between Greenock and Portpatrick, and Stra^er 
and Dumfries, comprehending a line of country nearly 180 miles long, and theimpomnt 
towns of Ardrossan, Kilmaimock, Ayr, Girvan, Maybole, Stranraei', Glenluce, iNewtoa 
Stewart, Cree Town, Gatehouse, Castle Douglas, ail of which must he sacrificed, or sen 
their correspondence by the circuitous route to Greenock, at a considerable exto delay an 
cost? The same objections maybe urged against Ardrossan, the Troon, Ayr, an 
immediate places in a lesser degi’ee or proportion to the distance. •, -d ^ f ■/»t » 

Captain Beechey has confined the decision of the stations to Loch Ryan ^^d rortp^n > 
and, as regards these, with all due deference, I am clearly qf.opinion, that, w 
as regards distance, saving of time in making the passage arid delivering the f 

from Belfast, economy 0? the packets, the establishment of the great annual 
expense, amounting to 15,13CZ., as above stated, the advantages are decidedly m ^ 
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Portpatrick and Donaghadee ; and, as such, I would strongly recommend their Lordships 
to adhere to a station which has now been adopted above 70 years ; and, notwithstandino- 
the disadvantages it has laboured under of unfinished harbours and inefficient packets, has 
maintained the communication between Scotland and Ireland in this stormy part of the 
Channel with a degree of regularity which is really surprising under the circumstances. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) John Rennie. 
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RETURNS of the Number of Vessei-s, with the Amount of their Tonnage, which have Entered 
Inwards and Cleared Outwards to and from the following Ports in the Bristol Channel-, viz. Glou- 
cester, Bristol, Jlfrocimbe, Bideford, Newport, Cardiff, Siuansea, Llanelly and Fembrep, Milford 
and Pembrolce, to and from the several Ports in Ireland, distinguishing the various Ports ; and also 
distinguisfung Colliers, with the Amount of their Cargoes, from other Vessels, for the Three Years 
ending 31 December 184J. 



Entered 



Cleared Outwards. 



— 


Inwards. 


Colliers. 


Other Vessels. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage, 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Amount 
of Cargo. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


In the Year 183 


9 : 














Gloucester 


210 


14,065 


69 


6,080 


8^388 


92 


6,1 10 


Bristol . - - 


430 


75473 


6 


455 


392 


302 


64,483 


Ilfracombe 


4 


343 


- 


- 


- 


4 


230 


Bideford - - - 


3 


252 


- 


- 


- 


1 


47 


Newport - 


341 


27,017 


1,271 


123,008 


161,571 


156 


•12,942 


Cardiff, - 


178 


13.953 


597 


.. 54.229 


76,628 


121 


- 8,696 


Swansea ... 


404 


26,253 


530 


40,72.5 


58,242 


11 


939 


— Neath - 


44 


2,883 


238 


15.992 


23,925 


25 


1,277 


— Port Talbot - 


3 


207 


58 


3.164 


4 , '299 


3 


173 


Llanelly - - - 


28 “ 


1,468 


262 


18,618 


23,964 


1 


96 


— Pembrey 


1 


90 


153 


10,766 


12,708 


— 




Milford and Pembroke 


33 


1.919 


202 


9.353 


13,030 


4 


107 


In the Year 184 


0 : 














Gloucester 


2.36 


16,196 


158 


13,978 


20,072 


77 


5,583 


Bristol ... 


498 


88,021 


4 


170 


158 
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73.171 


Ilfracombe 




. 




. 


- 


2 


iiS 


Bideford ... 


4 


195 


. 


- 


- 


3 


177 


Newport - 


175 


. 15,501 


1,283 


115,733 


1 47,606 


170 


12,130 


Cardiff ... 


150 


11,096 


. 593 


51.701 


71,179 


120 


8,886 


Swansea ... 


261 


23,582 


518 


41,749 


59,134 


9 


804 


— Neath - 


62 


3,893 


235 


17.300 


24,157 


12 


700 


— Port Talbot - 


4 


174 


34 


2,047 


2,801 


4 


263 


Llanelly - 


34 


1,873 


442 


32,543 


44.363 


3 


120 


— Pembrey 


1 


94 


161 


• n ,323 


14,312 


— 


— 


Aliltord and Pembroke 


31 


1,887 


150 


7,786 


10,801 


4 


201 


In the Year 18 ^ 


1 : 














Gloucester 


238 


r6,886 


78 


6,881 


9,596 


99 


5.735 


Bristol ... 


460 


78,428 




- 


- 


296 


68,802 


Ilfracombe 




271 


- 


• . 


- - 


2 


106 


Bideford ... 




284 


- 


- 


. 


1 


62 


Newport - 


262 


21,654 


1,444 


128,270 


174.535 


161 


12,727 


Cardiff ... 


143 


io,86i 


530 


45,36a 


63,539 


• 124 


•10,002 


Swansea ... 


249 


17,221 


499 


40,169 


58,227 


7 


571 


— Neath - 


55 


3.861 


278 


18,627 


27,420 


8 


459 


— Port Talbot - 


5 


356 


26 


1,383 


1,949 


1 


73 


Llanelly - 


38 


2,301 


363 


26,026 


29.714 


3 


322 


— Pembrey 




. - . 


94 


7,666 


8,826 


— 




iililfbrd and Pembroke 


22 


1,517 


136 


6,446 


9.431 


4 


aSi 



Custom House, London, 
7 May 1842. 



} 



John Covey, 

Reg’' Gen‘ of Shipping. 



Appendix, No. 25, 

Vessels Entered 
Inwards and 
Cleared Outwards 
to and from the 
Bristol Channel. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



Appendix, No. 26. 



RECEIPTS and EXPENDITURE of the Cork Harbour Commissioners, for the Year ending i August 1837 





RECEIPTS. 








£. s. d. 




Balance from last Year in Treasurer's hands - 


- 




- .. . 




HARBOUR DUES. 












Produce OF Imports : 


£. 


s. 


d. 






On Timber - 


247 




- 




r 


Sugar, hhds., 4,306 at 7 . 


125 


11 


10 




S3.379 


— tierces, 1,067 at 4rZ. - - - - 

barrels, 483 at 1 ^ d. - 


17 

3 


15 


8 

4 




1 


bags, 2,249 at 1 rf. - - • 


9 


7 


5 




15,660 cwts.| 


refined, hhds., 689, at 9 d. - - - 


25 


16 


9 




— ditto, tierces, 188 at 5 5. ^ - 1 


3 


18 


4 




709,191 lbs.-{ 


Tea, chests - 7.378 "Ijitorf 

half ditto, 1,065; 


105 


10 


9 






quarter ditto, 2,1 29 at i ^ d. 


13 




1 




f 


■Wine, pipes and butts, i,:6o at is. 


58 


_ 


_ 




5110,850 gals.{ 


hhds., 1,178 at6d. - - - - 


29 


9 


- 






— quarter casks, 1 ,069 at 3 tZ. 


13 


7 


3 






Bark, tons, 6,274 at 6d. .... 


156 


17 


_ 






Valonia, 624 at 6 d. - 


15 


12 


- 






Herrings, barrels, 19,822 at 1 d. - 


82 


11 


10 






half ditto, 292 &t id. 


- 


12 






12,472 cwts. 


Tallow, casks, 1,559 at 4<i. - t 


25 


19 


8 




i8,q 66 cwts. 


Soap, boxes, 9,133 at i d. » 


33 










Sundries, including all miscellaneous ai'ticlcs, &c. 


1.037 


9 




2,009 8 5 














Produce of Exports; 










149,220 cwts.j 


On Butter, firkins, 233,339 at | d. - - - 

kegs, 10,767 at Jd. - 


243 

5 


1 

12 


2 




r 


Provisions, tierces, 16,517 at fd. 

barrels, 13,536 at id. 

• half, 3,607 at |d. ” - 


51 


12 


4 




75>033 cwts.i 


28 

3 


4 

15 






1 


firkins and kegs, 860 at | d. 




2 


- 




27,432 cwts. 


Bacon, bales, 12,192 at ^d. ... 


25 


8 


- 




64,010 cwts. 


Wheat, barrels, 25,604 at Id. 


53 


6 


10 




338,946 CM'tS. 


Oats, ditto, 193,683 at Jd. . . . 


201 


15 






54,036 cwts. 


Barley, ditto, 27,018 at 1 d. ... 


28 


2 


10 




241,985 cwts. 


Flour, sacks and bags, 96,794 at §rf. <• 


201 


13 






10,050 cwts. 


Oatmeal, ditto, 4,020 at | d. - ■* 


6 


5 








Cows, 1,016 at 1 J d. - .... 


6 




_ 






Pigs, 68,284 at J d. - 


142 


5 








Sheep, 3,451 at id. ..... 


7 


3 


9 






Eggs, boxes, 9,126 at 1 i d. 


57 


- 


9 




723,528 lbs. 


Candles, ditto, 10,049 at | d. 


9 


8 


9 






Limestone, tons, 10,432 at 2d. ... 


86 


18 


8 






Gunpowder, barrels, 2,206 at id. 

half ditto, 7,289 at ^d. ... 


9 


3 


10 










8 






quarter ditto, 17,780 at 1 d. 

. half quarter ditto, 1,668 at |d. - 


3B 


10 


5 








17 


4 






Sundries, including all miscellaneous articles 


185 


6 


1 


1,407 3 9 
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'i23,934 tonsj 
• 2/»368 tons 



RECEIPTS — continued. 

Produce op Tonnage Duty: 
Tons, general and foreign, at 3 d., 106,092 - 

colliers, at 2 d., 100,355 * * - 

coasters, at 1 d., 17,487 - - * 

Tonnage duty received at Cove, J d., 27,368 



Duty on 2,867 tons of limestone - 
Entry and cocket tax • . - . 

Arrears due by weigh-liouse for some years 



Received ok account of Ballast; 
Limestone, 14,651 tons, at 1 s. Cd. - 
Common, 3,055 ditto, at 1 - 
River clearance, 20,553 at 1 s. 

Discliai'ged from vessels, 41 1 at 2 d. 




£. I 

Total Expenditure - - - I 
Total Receipts - - > - £. | 
Balance due Treasurer - - 



* Foreign vessels calling for orders. 



From 1 August 1837 to 1 August 1-&39. 



RECEIPTS. 



84,082 cvrts.j 

16,060 cwts. 1 
197,967 Ibs.- 

“SjSSi gals.< 



10,595 cwts. 
, 12,936 cwts. 



Harbour dues. 

Produce of Imports : f. «. d. 

On Timber ------- '258 18 7 

Sugar, bhds., 4,100 at 7 if. - - - 11911 8 

tierces, 778 at 4 d. - - - la 19 4 

■ barrels, 766 at 1 J d, - - - 4 15 9 

bags, 4,819 at i d - - - - 10-9 

mats, 215 at id. - - - - - g - 

refined, blids , 588 at 9 d. - - 22 1 - 

ditto, tierces, 430 at 5 d. - - - 8 ig 2 

Tea, chests, 1,125 1 . ^ , 

half ditto. 1,650) * ■ - 34 13 9 

quarter ditto, 1,627 at 1 i d. * ■ 10 2 6 

' Wine, pipes and butts, 411 at 1 d. - - 20 11 - 

hhds., 1,014 at 6d. - - • - . 25 7 _ 

quarter casks, 698 at 3 d. - - - 8 14 0 

— - ■ - - . . 6 

Bark, tons, 4,948 at 6 d. - - - -12314- 

Valonia, 682 at 6 d. - - - - 171- 

Herrings, barrels, 17,559 at l d. - - - 73 3 3 

Tallow, casks, i-,324 at 4d.. - - , - , 22 i 4 

Soap, boxes, 6,468 at i d. - - - - 2619- 

Suudries,induding all miscellaneous articles, &c. 1,135 6 7 
Total - - - £. 1,937 10 10 
Deduct overcharge to merchants, refunded - 647 



1.931 6 3 



{maimed) 
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Appendix, No. 26. 

Receipts and 
Expenditure of 
Cork Harbour 
Commissioners. 





RECEIPTS — continued. 
















Produce of Exports; 


£. 




d. 


L 


s. 


d. 


1+3.790 cwts.| 


On Butter, firkins, 222,468 atjrf.- 

— kegs, 15,216 at 1 i. - - . - 


331 

7 


14 

18 


9 

6 










Provisions, tierces, 17,078 at | d. 


53 


7 












hhds., 390 at 1 i d. - 


3 


8 


9 








89,350 cwts.| 


— barrels, 18,313 at J d. - 


38 




_ 










half, 5,176 at id. - 






in 










— : — firkins and kegs, 738 at | d. 




7 


8 








33,302 cwts. 


Bacon, bales, 14,801 at J d, 


30 


16 


9 








112,302 cwts. 


Wheat, barrels, ++,921 at J d. - 


93 


11 


8 








338,032 cwts. 


Oats, ditto, 193,161 at i d, . . , 


201 


4- 


2 








54,182 cwts. 


Barley, ditto, 27,051 at i d. - - - 


28 












269,707 cwts, 


Flpur, sacks and bags, 107,883 at i d. 


216 


8 


5 








8,827 cwts. 


Oatmeal, ditto, 3 j 531 at f d. - 


5 


10 


- 










Cows, 1,979 at 1 ^ d. 


13 


7 












Pigs, 62,921 at i d. - - - - . 


1.31 


1 


9 










Sheep, 13,882 at J d. - . - . 


28 


18 


6 










Eggs, boxes, 15,184 at 1 i d, . - . 




iS 










706,320 lbs. 


Candles, ditto, 9,810 at i d. - - . 


10 


4 


4 










Limestone, tons, 25,400 at 2 d. - 


211 


13 












Gunpowder, barrels, 6,238 at 1 d. 


25 


19 


10 










half, ditto, 3,734 at J d. 


7 


16 


7 










quarter, ditto, 6,922 at J d. 


7 


4 


3 










Increased Bates: 
















■On Pigs, 4,864 at 1 i d. - - - . - 


30 


8 


- 










Cows, 594 at 6 d. - 


H 


17 


- 










Sheep, 3,335'at i d. ----- 


»3 


9 


7 










Sundries, includmg all miscellaneous articles - 


124 


8 


10 


1,628 






















Produce of Tonnage Duty ; 














f 


On 123,137 tons, general and foreign, at 3 d. - 


1)539 


4 










2+1,823 tons.^ 


91,088 tons, colliers, at 2 d. 


759 


1 


4 








i 


27,598 tons, coasters, at 1 d. - 


114 19 


10 








35,130 tons 


Tonnage duty received at Cove, at J d. per ton • 


73 


3 


9 










£. 


2,486 


9 












Duty on 3,lo6 tons limestone - » . 


21 


6 












Produce of entry and cocket tax - - . 


1,224 


4 


- 


















‘f si 








Received on account of Baddast: 
















Limestone, 11,951 tons, at 1 s, 6 d. - 


896 


6 


6 










Common, 3,113 ditto, at ij. - . - - 


155 


13 


- 










River clearance, 15,916 at 1 «. - • - 


795 


i6 


_ 










Ballast discliarged, 49a at 2 d. 


4 




- 










Overcharge to contractor _ - - - 


2 


19 


2 










Limestone, 180 tons, at 1 #. 2 d. - 


10 


10 


■* 


1,865 


6 


8 


















Total Receipts - 


■ - 




£. 


8,055 




2 




Total Expenditure - - 


- 


£. 


7,887 


12 


9 




Balance in Hands 






£. 


167 


9 
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From 1 August 1838 to 1 August 1 



80,813 cwts-j 

13,260 cwts.j 
350,113 Ibs.-j 

! 

161,339 



10,396 cwts. 
11,626 cwts. 



189,920 CWtS.| 

87i 557 cwts.j 

38,474 cwts. 
23>835 cwts. 
405,247 cwts. 
24,016 cwts. 
189,723 cwts. 
5.155 cwts. 



1,134.360 lbs. 



2,876 cwts. 



61,104 tons 



RECEIPTS. 

Balance from last Year - 
HARBOUR DUES. 

Produce op Imports: 

On Timber - 

Sugar, hhda., 3,712 at 7 d. - , - 

tierces, 667 at 4^. - 

barrels, 532 at lit/. - 

bags, 854 at ' - - . . 

mats, 1,787 at - 

refined, bbds., 320 at 9 i 

ditto, tierces, 586 at 5 d. 

Tea, chests, 3,502 at 3d. 

half do., 1,08431 3d. - - - 

quarter do., 496 at 1 1 d. 

Wine, pipes and butts, 713 at 1 j. - 
— bbds., i,3i4at 6d. . - - 

quarter casks, 646 at 3 d. 

cases, 471 ^ , 

cai*8, - - - - 

Bark, tons, 5,982 at 6 d. 

Valonia, 605 at 6 d. 

Herrings, barrels, 16,080 at l d. 

Tallow, casks, 1,295 at 4 d. --- 
Soap, boxes, 5,813 at 1 d. ... 
Gunpowder, barrels, 1,391 at 1 d. - 
Sundries, including all inisceilaiieous articles, &c. 

Produce of Exports: 

On Butter, firkins, 295,080 at 4 d. 

kegs, 17,588 at J d. ... 

Provisions, tierces, 16,454 at I d. 

barrels, 19,258 at J d. ... 

half, 6,896 at^d.- 

Bacon, bales, 12,655 at J d. ... 

Wheat, barrels, 9,534 at i d. - 
Oats, ditto,23i,57oatJd.- 
Barley, ditto, 12,008 at Jd. ... 

Flour, sacks and bags, 75,889 at ^ d. 

Oatmeal, ditto, 2,062 at |-d. 

Cows, 7,163 at 6 d. - 

Pigs, 68,656 ai i^d. - 

Sheep, 35,168 at I d. - , - 
Eggs, boxes, 7,966 at 1 ^ d. - 
Candles, ditto, 16,355 at |d. - 
limestone, tons, 25,940 at 2 d. 

Gunpowder, barrels, 14,341 at id. - 

half ditto, 2,691 at^d. - 

quarter ditto, 1 ,926 at ^ d. 

Soap, boxes, 1,438 at ^d. ... 



Produce of Tonnage Duty: 

On 1 37,846 tons, general and foreign, at 3 d. 
85,930 tons, colliers, at a d. - 
20,315 tons, coasters, at 1 d. - 



Tonnage duty received at Cove, at i d. per ton 
Duty on 1,77s tons limestone taken by coasters 
Produce of entry and cocket tax - . • - 

Received on account of Ballast: 
Limestone, 16,494 tons, at 1 j. 6 d. per ton 
Common, 1,797 tons, at 1 5. per ton 
River clearance, 17,455 ^ ■ 

- — . 360 to gas works, at 6 d. ... 
Ballast discharged, 30a tons, at 2 d. 



Total Receipts 



Balance in Hands 



£. s. 


d. 


229 12 


4 


108 5 


4 


11 2 


4 


3 6 


6 


15 


7 


3 14 


5 


12 - 


— 


12 4 


2 


43 J5 


6 


13 n 


— 


3 2 


- 


35 13 


- 


32 17 


- 


1 


6 


15 


8 


149 11 


_ 


15 2 


6 


67 - 


- 


21 11 


8 


24 4 


5 


5 15 


11 


1.517 3 


* 


307 7 


6 


9 3 


2 


8 


4 


40 2 


F> 


7 3 


8 


26 7 


3 


19 17 


3 


241 4 


4 


12 10 


2 


158 2 


- 


.3 4 


5 


179 1 


6 


439 2 


- 


146 10 


8 


49 15 


9 


16 ,18 


8 


2 i 6 3 


4 


59 15 


1 


5 13 


1 


- 


1 


1 9 


11 


• 85 3 


11 


1,723 1 


6 


716 i 


8 


84 12 


11 


.2,523 16 


1 


127 6 


6 


12 5 


2 


120 . 1 


- 


i.237 1 




89 17 


- 


87a 15 


• - 


6 10 


- 


2 10 


4 




£. 


- - ■ 


£. 


- . . 


■£. 



£. s. d. 

167 9 5 



2,068 3 6 



2,783 8 9 



2,208 13 4 



0.43. 



9,548 19 11 
9.429 17 8 



(cOJl/tHKcd^ 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 



Appendix, No. g6 . 

Receipts and 
Expenditure of 
Cork Harl>our 
Commissioners. 



From 1 August 1839 to 1 August 1840. 



Balance from last Year - . 



48,841 cwts.. 
25,730 CWtE.jj 
140,091 lbs.‘ 

159,102 gals.- 



HARBOUR DUES. 
Produce of Imports ; 



8,400 cwts. 
6,582 cwts. 



136,100 cwts.-: 
88,071 cwts. 
34,098 cwts. 

14,497 cw'ts. 

318.582 cwts. 

12,826 cwts. 
1 ’ 5,933 cwts. 
11,770 cwts. 



937,224 lbs. 



27,978 cwts. 



On Timber - 

Sugar, bhds., 2,708 at 7 rf. - 

tierces, 304 at 4 d. 

barrels, 515 at 1 i d- - 

bags, 768 at id. - 

_ ■ ,. refined, hlids., 1,007 at gd. 

ditto, tierces, 559 at 5 d. 

Tea, chests, 1,244 at 3 d. 

half ditto, 745 at 3 d. - 

quarter ditto, 20.5 l i 

Wine, pipes and butts, 684 at 1 s. - 

hhas., 949 at 6 d. 

quarter casks, 1,399 at 3 d. - 

cases, 871., 

- - - 

Bark, tons, 4,703 at 6 d. 

Valonia, 483 at 6 d. - 
Herrings, barrels, 12,524 at i d. - 
Tallow, casks, 1,050 at 4 d. . - - 

Soap, boxes, 3,28i at i d. 

Gunpowder, barrels, 1,020 at 1 d. • 
Sundries, including all miscellaneous articles 

Produce of Exports : 

On Butter, firkins, 214,437 at f rf. - 

kegs, 6,648 atl ’d.- 

Provisions, tierces 13,252 at Jd. 

ban-els, 25,475 at | d. 

half, 5,282 at J d. - - - • 

Bacon, bales, 15,155 at i d. 

\Wieat, barrels, 5,799 at ^ d. 

Oats, ditto, 182,047 at ^d. 

Barley, ditto, 6,413 at Jd. 

Flour, sacks and bags, 46,373 at d. - 
Oatmeal, ditto, 4,708 at g d. 

Cows, 10,658 at 6 d. - , . 

Figs, 36,726 at 1 Jd. - - . 

Sheep, 18,658 at 1 d. . , - 

Eggs, boxes, 7,679 at 1 i d. 

Candies, ditto, 13,017 at i d. 

Limestone, tons, 28,823 at ed. 
Gunpowder, barrels, 10,517 at 1 d. 

half ditto, 5,214 at J d. 

quarter ditto, 3,160 at Jd. 

Soap, boxes, 13,989 at 4 d. 

Calves; 3,099 at 2 d. 

Sundries, including all miscellaneous articles 
Produce of Tonnage Dote : 

On 135,262 tons, general and foreign, at 3 d. 
96,200 tons, colliers, at 2 d. 

19,071 tons, coasters, at j d. 



85,358 tons 



£. s. 


d. 


■ 240 19 


5 


- 78 19 


8 


- 1 


4 


- 4 


4 


12 


- 


- 37 15 


3 


- 15 H 


_ 


- 9 6 


3 


- 5 


7 


* 34 4 


- 


- 23 14 


6 


- 17 9 


9 


- 4 


3 


- 117 11 


6 


- 12 1 




- 52 3 




- 17 10 


- 


- >3 13 




■ 4 5 


- 


1,755 H 


9 


223 7 


5 


3 9 


3 


41 8 


3 


53 1 


5 


5 10 


- 


31 11 




12 1 


7 


189 12 


4 


6 13 


7 


96 la 


2 


7 7 


1 


s66 6 


6 


229 10 


9 


77 14 


10 


47 19 


10 


13 11 


2 


240 3 


10 


43 >6 


5 


10 17 


3 


3 5 


10 


14 11 


5 


35 16 


6 


373 14 


7 



i,6go 15 6 
801 13 4 
70 9 3 



£. 2,571 18 1 

Tonnage duty received at Cove, at ^ d. per ton - 177 16 7 
Duty on limestone taken by coasters - - 655 

Produce of entry and cockef tax - - - 116 — - 

Received ok account of Ballast : 

Limestone, 11,599 tons, at 1 s. 6d. - - - 86g 18 6 

Common, 4,264 tons, at 1 s. - . - - 213 4 - 

Riverclearance, 16,323 tons, at IS. - - 816 3 - 

Discharged, 210 tons, at 2 d. - - - - 1 15 - 



2.456 



Total Receipts - - 


- - £. 


9,366 6 8 


Total Expenditure - 




10,024 >9 “ 


Balance due Treasurer • 


. . - £. 


658 12 4 



2,018 3 4 



2,87a - 1 
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From 1 August 1840 to 1 August 1841. 



71,896 cwts. 

18,010 cwt8,.| I 

( 

ii 23 ,i 25 ibs. I 

»55Ji 8 gals. 



9,784 cwts. 
11,574 cwts. 



156,920 CWtS.'l 

98,071 cwts.j 

32,321 cwts. 
22,155 cwts. 
344,646 cwts. 
17,408 cwts. 
J50>738 cwts. 
13.583 cwts. 



1>193.544 Jbs. 



236,682 tons- 



HARBOUR DUES. 

Produce of Imports: 

On Timber - 

Sugar, hhds., 3,506 at 7(1. 

— — tierces, 546 at 4 ci. - 

barrels, 604 at I ^ d. 

ba«, 1,304 lit Jrf. - 

refined, hhds., 638 at 9 (/. 

ditto, tierces, 525 at 5 

Tea, chests, i,8gi at 3(/. - 

half ditto, 1,159 at 3 (i. 

quarter ditto, 743 at 1 ^ a!. 

Wine, pipes aud butts, 602 at 1 ,r. 

hhds,, 1,092 at 6 

quarter casks, 914 at 3 (?. 

cases, 102I , 

casks, 65|“* + ‘'-- - - 

Bark, tons, 5,144 at6rf.- 
Valonia, 590 at 6 (?. - - - _ 

Hen-ings, barrels, 15,387 at 1 d. 

Tallow, casks, 1,223 at 4 d. 

Snap, bo.\es, 5,787 at 1 d. 

Gunpowder, barrels, 1,269 at 1 d. 

Sundries, including all tnisceilaiieous articles 

Produce of Exports : 

On Butter, firkins, 243,995 at ^ (i. - 

kegs, 13,150 at.^d. 

Provisions, tierces, 15,261 at | d. 
barrels, 27,364 at J d. 

half ditto, 6,392 at ^ d. 

Bacon, bales, 14.365 at ^ d. 

Wheat, barrels, 8,862 at i d. 

Oats, ditto, 196,941 at Jd. 

Barley, ditto, 8,704 at J d. 

Floui', sacks and bags, 60,295 at J d. * 
Oatmeal, ditto, 5,433 at §d. 

Cows, 10,543 at 6 d. - 

Pigs, 41,205 at 1 i d. . _ - 

Sheep, 23,567 at 1 d. 

Eggs, boxes, 7,850 at 1 id. 

Candles, do., 15,327 at 4 d. 

Limestone, tons, 30,046 at 2 d. - 
Gunpowder, barrels, 12,644 Rt t d. 

half ditto, 6,321 at ^d. 

quarter ditto, 2,740 at ^ d. 

Soap, boxes, 15,007 at 4 d. 

Calves, 3,975 at 2 d. 

Sundries, including all miscellaneous articles 
Produce of Tonkage Duty: 

On 126,554 tons, general and foreign, at 3 d. • 
95,268 tons, colliers, at 2 d. 

14,860 tons, coasters, at 1 d. - 



Tonnage duty received at Cove, at ^ d. per ton 
Duty on limestone taken by coasters 
Produce of entry and cocket tax - . - 

Received on account of BAttASTi 
Limestone, 8,675 tons, at 1 «. 6 d. per ton 
Common, 1,695 tons, at 1 s. per ton 
River clearance, 13,026 tons, at 1 s. per ton 
Ballast dischargedy59i tons, at 2d. per ton 



Total Receipts 



Balance in Hands of Treasurer 



£. 


s. 


d. 
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I 


102 


5 


2 


9 


2 


- 


3 


15 


6 


2 


14 


4 


23 


18 


6 


10 


18 


9 


23 


12 


9 


14 


9 


9 


4 


12 


11 


30 


2 


- 


27 


6 


- 


11 


8 


6 


2 


15 


8 


128 


12 


_ 


14 


15 


- 


64 


2 


3 


20 


7 


8 


21 


12 


3 


5 


5 


9 


1.897 


1 


5 


254 


3 


3 


6 


16 


n 


47 


13 


10 


57 


— 


2 


6 


13 


2 


29 


18 


6 


18 


9 


3 


205 


3 


- 


9 


1 


4 


125 


12 


3 


8 


9 


11 


263 


11 


6 


256 


5 


8 


98 


3 


1 1 


49 




3 


15 


19 


4 


250 


7 


8 


52 


13 


8 


13 


3 


5 


2 


17 


1 


15 


2 


8 


33 


2 


6 


181 


7 


8 


1,581 


18 


6 


793 


9 


8 


61 


18 


4 


2,437 


6 


6 


181 


12 


10 


12 


1 


4 


116 


- 


11 


650 


12 


6 


8+ 15 


- 


651 


6 


- 


A 


18 


6 






£. 






£, 


. - 




£. 



Appendix, No. 26. 

Receipts and 
Expenditure of 
Cork Harbour 
Commissioners. 



2418 18 2 



8,558 >9 8 
8,274 8 II 



284 10 9 
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Appendix, No. 27. 

Contracts for 
Mileage. 



RETURN of the Contracts for Mileage for the last Seven Years, separating each Year, for 
carrying the Mails by Land from London to Hobb's Point, whether by Bristol or G/oucei(er. 



For the Year ended 5 July 1836: 



London to Bristol 
Bristol to Carmarthen 

London to Gloucester 
Gloucester to Carmarthen - 
Carmarthen to Hobb’s Point 



Terms of Contract 



1 T*6' “ 


ditto - 


from 6 Jan. t 


4 - 


ditto - 


from 6 July 


3 t® 4- 


ditto - 


from 6 Jan. 


- 


ditto - 


from 6 July 


2 -fV * 


ditto • 


from 6 Jan. 


2J - 


ditto - 


from 6 July 


2 -ig - 


ditto - 


from 6 Jan. 


2^ - 


ditto - 


from 6 July 


2lV‘ 


ditto - 


from 6 Jan. 



London to Bristol 
Bristol to Cai-marthen 
London to Gloucester 
Gloucester to Carmarthen - 

Carmarthen to Hobb’s Point 



For the Year ended 5 July 183 

! 



1 


per single mil 


3A 


- - ditto. 




- - ditto. 


2 tV 


- - ditto. 




- - ditto > 


5-r’,r 


- - ditto - 



from 6 July 1836 to 10 Oct. 1836. 
from II Oct. 1836 to 5 July 1837. 



London to Bristol 
Bristol to Carmai-then 
London to Gloucester 
Gloucester to Carmarthen - 
Carmarthen to Hobb’s Point 



For the Year ended 5 July 1 838 : 
d. 

■ * * TiV per single mile. 

- 3Tfi- - - 

” ■ ditto. 

•z-^g - ~ ditto. 

■ 5r!r - ’ 



For the Year ended 5 July 1839: 



d. 



London to Bristol - - - 


. 


'is 


per single mile. 


from 6 July 1838 to 5 April l83j> 
from 6 April to 5 July 1839. 


Bristol to Carmarthen 


J 

1 


5-?ff 


- - ditto - 

- - ditto - 


London to Gloucester 


. 


2 T*8' 


- . ditto. 




Gloucester to Carmarthen - 




2-* 


- - ditto. 




Carmarthen to Hobb’s Point 


- 


5 -is 


- . ditto. 





For the Year ended 5 July 1840 : 



London to Bristol 
•Twyford to Bristol - 
•Reading to Bristol - 
Bristol to Carmarthen 
London to Gloucester 
•Twyford to Gloucester 
*Steventon to Gloucester - 
Gloucester to Carmarthen 
Carmarthen, to Hobb’s Point 



d. 

2-iV 

2* 

2* 

2* 

2* 

2 lV 

4 tV 



per single mile, to a Feb. 1840. 

from 3 Feb. to 22 June jo40- 
from 23 June to 5 July 1840. 



- ditto 
> ditto. 

- ditto 
« ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto. 



- from6 July 1839102 Feb. 1840' 

- from 3 Feb. to 22 June 1840. 

- from 23 June to 5 July 1840. 

- from 6 July 1839 to 5 April l84»* 

- from 6 April to 5 ‘°40- 



for 
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For the Year ended 5 July 1841 : 



d. 



Terms of Contract. 



•Reading to Bristol .... 


2 -/g. per 


single mile, from 


6 July 1 840 to 5 Feb. 1841. 


•Hay Lane to Bristol - - 


4 tV ■ " 


ditto 


- from 


6 Feb. to 7 March 1841. 


5A - - 


ditto 


- from 


8 March to 15 June 1841. 


•Chippenham to Bristol - _ _ 


' ■ 


ditto 


- from 


16 June to 5 July 1841. 


Bristol to Carmarthen ... 


5 tV ■ ■ 


ditto. 






•Steventon to Gloucester - - . 


- 


ditto. 






Gloucester to Carmarthen 


4A - ‘ 


ditto. 






Carmarthen to Hobb’s Point - . - 


• * 


ditto. 






For the 


Year ended 


5 July 1842 : 





Appendix, No. 27. 

Contracts for 
Mileage. 



*Chippcnham to Bristol 
Bristol to Carmarthen 
•Steventon to Gloucester - 

•Cirencester to Gloucester 

Gloucester to Carmarthen 
Carmarthen to Hobb’s Point 



■{ 

I 



d. 

5-^s 

5* 

7tV 

5r\ 

4* 

4 A 

5A 



per single mile, from 6 July to xs July 1841. 

- - ditto - from 6 July 1841 to 5 April 1842. 

- - ditto - from 6 April to 5 July 1842. 

- - ditto - from 6 July to 15 July 1841. 

- - ditto - between Cirencester& Cheltenham, 

and 

from Cheltenham to Gloucester, from 16 July 1841 
to 5 July 1840. 
per single mile. 

- - ditto. 



The mail was conveyed from London to the places indicated thus (*), and for the periods stated, 
by the Great Western Railway, by which line also, since the 12th July 1841, the communication 
has been entirely mamtained between London and Bristol. During the period from the 3d of 
February 1840, when this railway was first used for the conveyance of the mails, to the 29th of July 
1841, when the line was opened throughout to Bridgewater, the services rendered by this company 
were charged for at the rate of about 10 g d. per single mUe ; but as this payment included the con- 
veyance of other mails besides those for Bristol and Gloucester, it is impossible to state exactly the 
terms on which the two latter were conveyed. Since the cgth of July 1841, .no payment whatever 
has been made by the Post-office to this company. The alteration which then took place in the 
services required was so extensive, that the question of the price to be paid has been referred to 
arbitrators for decision, and is as yet undetermined. 

iG July 1842. Gi?o. Stow. 



0 - 43 - 



Yy- 
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INDEX. 



ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 



Alphabetical and Classified LIST of the Principal Headings in the following 
Index, with the Page of the Index at which they will be respectively found. 



Page of Index. 



BELFAST; 

1. Generally - - - _ 2 

2. Its Cnpahililies as a Stalionjbr 

Mail Steam Packets r - 2 

3. Papers laid Itfore the Com- 

mittee - - - - 3 

Cairn Ryan and Belfast - - - 10 

Glasgow and Belfast - - - *23 

Loch Larne - - - - - 30 

Loch Byan - - - - - 30 

Portpatrick and Donaghadee - - 43 

Bendrick Roads 3 

Bbean Down : 

I. Opinions in favour of and against its 
adoption as a Post-qfice Packet 
Station, and as compared with 
Portishead ----- 4, 



II. lyorJcs necessary to he carried into 
execidion to render it fit for the 
purpose, and estimated Expense of 
the same ----- 5 

ill. Passage to and from different Places: 

1. Barry Island - - - 5 

2 . Cardiff * - - - 5 

3 - Cork - - - . g 

4. Waterford - - . - 6 



Bristol Channel - - - - - 

Bristol and Cork - 

Bristol and Milford - 

Bristol and Waterford - . - 

DaleBay . , 

Floating Breahioaters - . - 

London and Brean Down - 

London and Cork - 

London and Waterford - - - 

Milford Packet Station, II. III. - 

Mumbles, The ----- 

Portishead - 

Southern Line of Communication viith 
Ireland . ... . 

Swansea and Waterford - - . 

Biistol ------- 



7 

8 
9 
9 

15 

22 

30 

30 

38 

35 

3 <> 

43 

50 

53 

6 



Bristol Channel : 

1. Gmeraily - - . - y 

2 . Its Facilities for Steam 'Navi- 

gation - ... 

3 . Its present State as regards 

Lights and Buoys, ^c . } Im- 
provements needed - - g 



4 . Papers laid before the Com- 
mittee - 

Brean Down - 
Great Western Steam Ship 
Hohl’s Point, 2 - - - . 

Hohb’s Point and Waterford 
Southern Line of Communication with 
Ireland - . 

Waterford and London 

Bristol and Cardff . ... . 



9 

5 

23 

24 
24 



50 

56 

8 



Bristol and Chepstow 
Bristol and Cork - ' - 
Bristol and Milford - 
Bristol and Pembroke 
Bristol and Waterford 
Dale Bay 

Waterford and Bristol 



Pi^ of Index. 

- • - 3 



- 9 
■ 9 

“ 15 

- 56 



Cairn Ryan AND Loch Larne 
Loch Larne - 

Loch Ryan - 

Portpatrick and Donaghadee, 4 - 



- 10 

■ 30 

- 3 » 

- 44 



Cardiff ----.. io 

Bristol and Cardiff - • . . g 

Swansea ------ 53 

Cardiff and XJfhill - - - - 1 1 

Brean Down, III. 2 - - - - 5 

Old Passage Ferry, 1 . 2 - - - 39 

Chester AND Holyhead, orPqrtDynllaen n 
Holyhead, 3 - - - - - 25 

Menai Bridge - - - - - 34 

Port Dynllaen Bay - - - - 42 

Railway Communicaiion - - •4.-5 



Cork : 

I. Generally ----- 13 

II. How far adapted for a Post-office 

Packet Station : 

1 . Generally, and as compared 

with Waterford - - 13 

2. Navigation of the Harbour; 

its Difficulties and Dangers; 
Improvements needed - 14 

III. Internal Post-office Arrangements- - 14 



lY . Papers laid before the Committee - 14 
Brean Down, III. 3 , 4 - • - 6 

Wateford - - - - * 55 

Cork and Milford ----- 14 
Cork AND W atbrford - - - “ ^5 

Waterford and Cork - - • * J 5 

CuLfES Bank - - - - - 15 

Brean Down, II. III. 4 - - • 5 



Dale Bay ; 

1 . Whether, adapted f or aPost-office 

Packet Station . - - 15 

2 . Practicability of Steamers start- 

ing from Brean Down and 
Portishead for Cork or Water- 
ford, calling at the Bay for the 
Mails ... - 16 

3 . Works necessary to be executed 

to render it ft for the purpose 1 6 
Brean Down, III. 4 - 
East Dale Bay - 
Mumbles, The - 
Portishead and Wateford - 
Draught OF Steam-Vessels 
Iron Steam-boats 
Steam Navigation 



. 20 

- 36 

* 43 

- 19 

- 26 

- 50 
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Alphabetical List of the Principal Headings— cereieHwei. 



Page of Index . 

Electrical TeUgra'ph - - - - -21 

Floating Beeakivaters - - - - 22 

Plpnouth Breakwater - - - 42 

Tai/ler, Captain - - - - 53 

Hose’s Point : 

1. Generally - - - - 24 

2 . Whether cU^tie for a Packet 

Slaiion; Works carried out 
with a View of rendering it 
Jit for the Purpose - - 24 

Brcan Down ----- 4 

Bristol and Milford * - - - g 

Dale Bay, l 15 

Milford Packet Statiors - - ’34 

Hobb’s Point AND JVATEiiFORD - - 24 

Bristol and Waterford - - . g 

London and Waterford - . - 32 

Milford and Wateiford » - - 35 

Swansea and Wateiford - - * 53 

Waterford ----- 56 

Wateiford and Hobb’s Point - - 56 

Holyuead : 

1 . Generally - • - - 25 

2. Its Merits as a Packet Station, 

compared with Port Dynllaen 25 

3 . Improvements necessary for mak‘ 

ing the Line efficient; Esti- 
mated Expense thereof - * 25 

Lixeipool and Kingstown - - -29 

Chester and Holyhead, or Port Dyn- 
Uaen - - - - - - li 

London and Dublin - - - - 31 

Southern Line of Communication with 

Ireland - - - - 50 

Swansea and Wateiford - - - 53 

Iron Steam: Boats: 

1. Their superiority to Wooden 

Vessels - • • - q6 

2 . Comparative Cost - - -26 

3 . Their Jitness for ike service of 

Post-qffice Packets - - 27 

Draught qf Steam Vessels - - " 19 

Steam Navigation - - - *50 

Lighthouses • - - 28 

Lighting of Vessels - , - - - - 28 

Liverpool : 

1. Its wfitness for a Posi-qffice 

Packet Station • - - 28 

2 . Difficulties and Dangers of the 

Navigation - - - -28 

3 . Inconvenience <ffi the present 

Landing-places for Steam-boat 
Passenaers - - - - 20 

Fogs 23 

Liverpool and Kingstown - -. - 29 

Menai Straits - - - - - 35 

Wexford ------ 58 

Liverpool and Dublin Line - - * 29 

Brean Down, III. 4 - - - - 6 

Bristol and Waterford - - - 9 

Chester and Holyhead, or Port Dynllaen 1 1 
London and Dublin - - - • 31 

Loch Larne: 

1. Its Capabilities as a Post-office 

Packet Station, and as com- 
pared with Belfast, and with 
Poripatrick and Donaghadee - 30 

2 . Works necessary to be carried 

into Execution to render it ft 
for the Purpose - - -30 

Belfast ------ 2 

Cairn Piyan and Loch Larne - - 10 

Poripatrick and Donaghadee ■ *43 



30 

43 

30 

13 

14 
32 



25 

28 

29 
32 
32 
53 



r -n of Index. 

Loch Ryan: 

1. Its capabilities as a Post-office 

Packet Station - - - 30 

2. Nature ofihe Passage from Loch 

Ryan to Loch Larne - - 30 

Belfast ------ 3 

Cairn Ryan and Belfast - - - 10 

Cairn Ryan and Lorn Lame - - 10 

Glasgow and Belfast - - - 23 

Loch Larne ... 

Poripatrick and Donaghadee 
London and Cork - 

Cork .... 

Cork and Milford 
London and Waterford 
London AND Dublin - - . . 

Chester and Holyhead, or Port Dwi- 
llaen - - - . . ^ . 

Holyhead - . _ 

Liverpool - - - . . 

Lixeipool and Kingstown ... 
London and South Wales • 

London AND Swansea 
S wansea and London - 

London and Waterford - - - 32 

Bristol and Pembroke - . . g 

Waterford and London - - -56 

Menai Bridge - 

Chester and Holyhead, or Port Dyn- 
llaen - -• - . . -II 

Milford Packet Station : 

I. Generally - - ... 

II. Opinions in favour of and agtiinsi 

the abolition of the Station - - 34 

HI. Navigation of the Haven - - 35 

IV. Present Establishment of Packets : 

1 . Their Inefficiency - - 35 

2. Passenger Traffic by tljem - 35 

3 . Description of Coal used - 35 

V . Description and Number of Packets 

requisite for the Station - - 35 

Brean Down - . - . . ^ 

Bristol Channel, 2 - • - "7 

Bristol and Cardiff - . . . g 

Dale Bay - - - • • 15 

Hobb’s Point ----- 24 
Mumbles, The - - - - g6 

Southern Line of Communication with 
Ireland - - - - - 50 

Swansea ------ 53 

Milford and Waterford - • - 35 

Brean Down, III. 4. - - - - 6 

Bristol Channel, 2 - - - "7 

Hobb’s Point and Wateford • - 24 

London and Wateiford - - - 32 

IVaterford - - - - - 55 

Mumbles, The 

1 . Its capabilities as a Packet Sta- 

tion ----- 36 

2. Outlay necessary for rendering 

it ft for Post-fffee purposes ~ 37 

3 . Papers laid before the Com- 

mittee 

Dale Bay . - - 

Neiv Passage Ferry - - - - 38 

Cardiff and Uphill - 
Old Passage Ferry . - - - 39 

Neivport ------ 38 

Bristol and Cardiff • 

London and Newport 
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Alphabetical List of the Principal Headings — continued. 



Old Fassase Terry; 



Page uf Index. 



I. Generally : 

1 . PresentStateoftheFerry, &c. 

2 . Impediments in crossing the 

Passage - 

3. Complaints made of the pre* 

sent mode of carrying the 
Mails and Passengers 
across; Advantages that 
would arise from a regular 
Communication 

4. Post-office Contract for the 

Carriage of theMails across 

II. Imprtrcements necessary for putting 

the Ferry into a proper Condition : 

1 . Nature of the Improvements 

required, and estimated 
Expense of the same 

2 . Bj' whom the Improvements 

should be effected - 
Brean Bovm, III. i - - 

Bristol and Carmarthen ... 

Cardif and Uphill .... 
Glamorganshire - - . . 

Neiv Passage Ferry - - . . 

PoRTJSHEAD : 

1. Generally .... 

2 . Its Capabilities as a Packet Sta- 

tion ..... 

3 . Works necessary to be carried 

into Execution to render it ft 
for Post-office Purposes 
Brean Down ..... 
Bristol Channel .... 

Dale Bay, 2 - ... . 

Mumbles, The ..... 
Newport - 

Portishead and Hohh's Point ... 

PoTtkhead and Waterford ... 

PORTPATRICK ASD DoNAGBADBE : 

1 . Their Advantages and Disad- 

vantages as Packet Stations • 

2 . Improvements already effected 

and contemplated »i the Har- 
bours; Estimated Expense of 
completing the Works - 

3 . State <f the present Packet Esta- 

blishment .... 

4. Propriety of tranferring the 

Station to Cairn Ryan and 
Loch Lame ... 
6 . Papers laid beforeike Committee 
Belfast ...... 

Cairn Ryan and Loch Lame 
Glasgow and Belfast .... 

Loch Larne - 

Loch Kyan - - . . . 



39 

39 



39 

40 



40 

40 



43 

43 

43 

4 

7 

i 6 

36 

38 

43 

43 



43 



44 

44 



44 

44 

2 

10 

23 

30 

30 



Railway CoMiivmcATioii 
Atmospheric .Railway 
Elcctiical Telegraph 



Page ollndeXi 



Regularity ofPost-Otpice ComivNiCATio}; 
Brean Down, III. 4 . 

Bristol and Waterford ... 
Scotch and Irish Mails - 
SsfERii, The - 

New Passage Ferry .... 
Old Passage Ferry .... 



46 
6 
9 

47 

48 

38 

39 



Southern Line of ConmnEicATioN wirn 
Ireland - 

Brean Down - - . . . 

Bristol 

Bristol Channel .... 

Central Line of Communication with 
Ireland ..... 

Cork ...... 

Dale Bay ..... 

Holyhead ..... 



PoHishead . 

Waterford ..... 



50 

4 

6 

7 

11 

13 

15 

25 

34 

43 

55 



Steam Navigation 

Draught of Steam-vessels 
Iron Steam-boats 
Lighting of Vessels - 



51 

19 



Srt'ANsai 53 

Mumbles, The ----- 36 
Swansea and Waterford - * • - 53 



Waterford ; 

1. Generally - - - 

2. Its advajitoges and disadvantages 

as a Post-office Packet Station, 
and as compared viiih Cork and 
Dunmore - 

3. Present state of the Navigaiion 

in the Harbour ; Improvements 
recommended ... 

Brean Down ..... 

Bristol Channel .... 

Cork ...... 

Dale Bay - . . _ • 

Waterford and Cork .... 
Waterford and Hobb's Point 
Hobh’s Point and Wateiford 
Milford Packet Station - - - 

Waterford and London ... 

London and Wtderford - 



55 



55 



55 
4 
7 

13 

15 

56 
56 
24 
34 
56 
32 
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INDEX. 



[Jf.B.-In this Index the Figures following the Names of Witnesses refer to the Questions in the 
Evidence, Rep. to the Page of the Report, and App. to the Page of the Appendix.] 



A. 



ALLEN, Captain (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Has had charge of the Nautilus 

rhnnnei i well acquainted with the Bristol 

Channel, 42S9-4M3— -Eendrick Roads is the best place on the Welsh coast for a land- 
ing-place, and harbour for steamers ; nature of pier or jetty suggested, 4244-4260 

A cheapei landing-place could be made by means of a sloping pier; there is good hold- 
rr 4»66-— Objections toother places in which piere might 

be “mde, 4206-4273—— Distance of Bendriok Roads or Barry Island to Cardiff and to 

Cowbndge; state of the roads, 4274-4278 Distance from Brean Down to Barry 

Island by sea; any steamer could make the passage in an hour and a half. 4270-4286 
We°,’ convenience to the Welsh people of getting to London and the 

Weiit or Jingland by that route, 4287-4289. 

Calculation of the time it would take for letters to reach Waterford by way of Brean 

Down, Barry Island, Covvbridge, and Hobb’s Point, 4291-4299 Route of the Welsh 

letters, supposing the mail to start direct from Brean Down, 4300-4302 The passage 

between Barry Island and Brean Down could be performed as recfularly as the Old 
Passage ou the Severn 4303-4306 For Cardiff and Newport, and places to the east- 
ward, there must, be a branch mail from Barry, 4307 Mail-packets between Barry 

and Brean Dpv\m would pay ; there would be much traffic ; convenience of that route 
4306-4314— Every commercial man in South Wales would feel it to be a great injury 
It the Milford station were suppressed, 4315-4320. 



America. Vessels might go from England to America in a week, if they were made large 
enough, with power in proportion, Napier 2696. See also Steam Navigation. 

Antnm. Complaints in the county of Antrim of Post-office arrangements, arising out of 

the times of arrival of the Scotch posts. Macartney 3725 Memorial of grand^jury of 

the county of Antrim respecting the post communication with Ireland, App. 275,276. 

Armagh. Arrangements of the internal correspondence of the county of Armagh at present 
and as proposed after the change of the packet stations, Macartney 3731—3741. 

Atmospheric Haihcays. The atmospheric railway is about to be tried on an extension of the 

Kingstown line, Pfm 3414, 3415 If that principle succeeds, great economy, speed 

and safety will be secured, and it will supersede all other means of locomotion, lb. 3416I 



Aust Passage. See Old Passage Ferry. 

Axe, River. Extract, amended from the Report of Captain Claxton to the Directors of the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway, in 1838, 1839, relative to the River Axe and Brean Point, 
App. 291-293. 



B. 

Ballymena. See Belfast. 

Barber, JEdmund Scott. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — A civil engineer, residing at New- 

port, 1457 is acquainted with the Old Passage ferry; has been employed to survey 

It, 1458-1461 Merits of the Old Passage as a ferry, compared with the New Passage ; 

of the New Passage, ^ 62-1464 Defects of the present establishment at the 

Old Passage; improvements and alterations proposed, 1465-1474 Steam bridges or 

bridges would not be applicable to the Old Passage ferry; survey of Mr. Rundell, 

1475-1479 Fail of the tide at the Aust Passage ; manner in which witness would 

propose to meet that fall, 1480-1484 Number of steamers required to make the 

passage perfect, 1485, i486 Supposing the improvements proposed to be completed, 

the passage could always be made with certainty in any state of the wind or tide, 1489, 
3 490—— Inadequacy of the present Post-office allowance for the conveyance of the mails 

across the Passage, 1491 Estimated expense of carrying out the improvements and 

0'43‘ a alterations 
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Barlery Edmund Scott. (Analysis of his Evidence ) — continued. 

alterations proposed, Ev. p. 72, 73 The improvement of the Old Passage feny would 

be a very great convenience to the inhabitants of all the counties on the W elsh side of the 
Channel, there being a very great communication and correspondence between the mineral 

districts of South Wales and the South of Ireland, 1495-1497 It is desimble that the 

English letters should pass through Bristol, 1498-1502. 

The abolition of the packet station at Milford would be a serious inconvenience to 
South Wales, as regards communication with Ireland, 1498-1502—- — Expense of making 
a pier at Newport j convenience of a pier at Newport or Cardiff ; it would be easier to 

make a pier at Newport than at Cardiff; there is deep water at Penarth, 1503-1507 

The increase of traffic would repay the outlay of effecting the improvements proposed at 
the Old Passage ; intentions of the proprietors with respect to the same ; amount of wit- 
ness’s estimate, 1508-1515 A communication from South Wales to Bristol at all times 

of the tide is more easily made from Newport than from Cardiff’, 1516 Whether it 

would be an easy communication from Brean Down to Cardiff, 1517, 1518 Danger 

of coming in contact with rocks in crossing the Old Passage at low water, 1521 

Witness surveyed the line of country from Glloucester to Swansea for a proposed line of 
railway, called the South Wales Railway; witness’s opinion of the country selected ; 
length of the line ; chance of its being adopted; estimated cost per mile, 1522-1532, 

1542-1544 There is an anchorage ground at the Mumbles, five miles beyond Swansea; 

it is a dead level from Swansea to the Mumbles ; practicability of a pier being constructed 
at that point ; Swansea is a dry harbour at low water, 1533“^54^* 

Barber, Mr. The Post-office arrangements would be gredtly facilitated if the improvements 
at the Old Pass^e proposed by Mr. Barber in his evidence were effected, Stow 2329. 

See also Old Passage Ferry. 

Barnstable Harbour. Barnstable Harbour is a bar harbour, Claxton 732, 733. 

Barry Island. See Brean Down, III. 1. 

Bath and Waterford. A Bath letter for Waterford would go round by Dublin, Parsons 

988. 

Beechey, Captain F. W. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Capabilities of the port of Belfast as 
a station for the Scotch mail-packets ; advantages of the late improvement made in the 

Channel by the corporation, 2832, 2833 Depth of water in the new cut at low water 

and at high water, 2834 The tides at Belfast are much affected by winds, Ib. 

Place which witness would recommend as the most desirable harbour for the Scotch 
mail-boats to run to, 2835 Reasons in favour of each harbour recommended, 2836. 

See also Bristol Channel, i . Holyhead, 3. Scotch and Irish Mails. 

Belfast .* 

1. Generally. 

2. Its Capabilities as a Statiori for Mail Steam-packets. 

a. Papers laid before the Committee. 

1. Generally: 

The letters going to Belfast would not affect letters going to other places, as Bally- 
mena and Coleraine ; there is no cross mail from Larne to Ballymena, Russell 3885- 
2887. 

2 . Its Capabilities as a Station for Mail Steam-pachets : 

Capabilities of the port of Belfast as a station for the Scotch mail-packets Advan- 

tages of the late improvement made in the Channel by the corporation, Beechey 2832, 2833 

Width of the new cut; depth at low water, Ib. 2834; P^ssell 2846-2848 fhe 

tides at Belfast are much affected by winds, Beechey 2834 5 Russell 2922 ^The new cut 

was opened more than a year ago, Russell 2840-2842 The entire length of the intended 

new cut is nearly two fenglish miles ; it is distant two miles from Donegal quay to the 
head of the island, Ih. 2843-2845—: — Vessels of a moderate draught of water are scarcely 
ever detained in coming up to the city ; they cannot come up at ail times of the tide with 
a heavy draught of water ; a vessel drawing 9 feet could get up to the quay at all times of 
the tide, Ib. 2849-2852. 

There is sufficient backwater in the river to keep the cut clean ; intentions of the 

ration with respect to finishing it, and improving the quays, Russell 2857 

of water at Donegal quay at low water, Ib. 2858-2860 There is not the least diffi- 

culty in entering the harbour at any time of night; the buoys are very small, and only 
fit for daylight ; if they had the same beacons in the river going up to Belfast as in the 
Clyde, vessels drawing nine feet of water could go up at any time of the night or tide, 

Ih. 2862, 2863 Nature of the anchorage in the harbour, lb. 2900 ^A vessel of 250 

horse power and 300 tons register could get up the harbour of Belfast in its presen^ 
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Belfa ST — continued. 

2. Its Calamities as a Station for Mail Steam-Jackets— oaatmoei. 

state, Russell 2916. 2917-— She would be three hours going from Loch Ryan to Loch 
Larne, and four from Loch Ryan to Belfast, Ib. 2918-2920“ J 

There would be no difficulty in navigating Belfast Loch ; there would be smooth 

water, but a greater Imbdity to fog, Smithett 3630, 3631 Depth of water from the first 

entrance of Belfast Loch up to the quays of Belfast, G. Smith 3806-3810 Imorove- 

, nients in progress to deepen the Channel, Ib. 3811-3817. " o 1- 

3 . Papers laid before the Committee ; 

Return of the hour at which the Scotch mail has been received at the Belfast post- 
office each day since the 1st day of January 1841 ; and the number of days, speoifying 
them, on which the Londonderry mail has left Belfast without the Scotch mml Aon 

273-273- ’ 

See o\so Cairn Ryan and Belfast. Glasgow and Belfast. Loch Lame. Look Ryan 
Fortpatnck and I>onaghadee. ^ 

Bendnck Ro^. Bendnck Roads is the best place on the Welsh coast fora landing- 

place and harbour for steamers ; nature of pier or jetty suggested, Allen 4244-4263 

A cheaper landing-place could be made by means of a sloping pier ; there is good 
holding ground for moonoge Ib. 4264, 4265— Objections to other places in which 

piers might be made Ib. 4266-4273 Distance of Bendrick Roads or Barry Island to 

Cardin and to Cowbridge; state of the roads, Ib. 4274-4278. ^ 

Biancom, Mr. Letter from Mr. Charles Bianconi, dated 21 June 1841, to Lord Increstre, 
M. p., on the subject of an improved inland communication with the South of Irelarid^ilnD 

317*319- ' 

Birkenhead. See Liverpool. 

Blacliwall Railway. See' Blectrical Telegraph. 

Breakwater. See Floating Breakwaters. 

Bidder George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Civil engineer ; e.vperienced in the formation 
of railways, 3647, 3648-- — The country between Chester and Bangor is remarkably fa- 

Ho“lvhea/” Estimate of the cost of a railway from Chester to 

Holyhead, with all the establishment complete. 3651 Proposed mode of carrying the 

Qfilu m *’ 5 ' an endless rope worked by stationary ragines, 

?o f . '*7 danger of the rails being disturbed by oscillation, so as 

to affect the safety of the trams. 3654, 3655 The bridge would be left open to ordinary 

traffic as at present, 3656, 3637 The delay m crossing the bridge would only be 

10 minutes, 3658-- — Advantages to be secured by this line ; letters wluld reach Kino-s- 

townfrom London in 17 hours, instead of in 23 hoars, by Liverpool, 3659 This would 

apply to any other port in North Wales situated equally favourably, 3660 It would 

not be a remunerating line from its own intrinsic traffic, 366 1 Government should assist 

ancf Liverpool 36^2 by the present establishments at Milford, Holyhead, 

hv Mlf would be conveyed quicker by way of Dublin than 
by Milford, 3663-3667-— Liverpool and Manchester letters would be conveyed more 

'b' Single line of railway proposed with an electrical 

telegraph, 3670, 3671- Government should agree to pay 75,000 1 . a year for the con- 

veyance of the maiLs from Chester to Dublin, and there are parties who would undertake 

to make the railway, 3672-3673 -The vessels should belong to Government, but all the 

expenses would be paid by the railway company, who should receive the fares, 3674- 
3077--— Vi itness contemplates the abandonment of the mails ihrough South Wales and 

from Liverpool to Dublin, 3678-3680 The speed on the railway would be 26 miles 

an tiour, including stoppages, and might be 30 with perfect safety, '3681. It would be 
quite practicable to convey the mail from London 10 Dublin daily in 15 hours, 3682, 3683. 

The mail from Dondon to Waterford, by way of Weston-super-Mare, would go about 
as last as by Holyhead, but would be liable to greater irregularities, 3684-36S6-— There 

are no engineering difficulties between Bangor and Holyhead, 3687 The line of 

country to Port Dyiillaen is favonrable for a railway, until within six miles of that place; 
the lailway vvould terminate at a considerable elevation above the sea, which is objection- 
Ik ^ M Chester to Holyhead the Menai Bridge is the highest level 

wotld h™ would come on a level to the pier at Holyhead, 3692-3696 Holyhead 

would be approached by railway at less cost and difficulty than Port Dynllaen, 3697 

Advantages of the electrical telegraph explained and illustrated, 369S Its peculiar 

advantage in conne.xion with a packet station, 3699 Explanation of the iode of 

working a single iiie of railway, aided by the telegraph, 3700-3702 The electrical 

telegraph 13 not liable to get out of order; complex arrangements on the Blackwall Rail- 
way noticed in proof ot tins, 3703. 1 o 

" 2 Boyk, 
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Boyle, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Civil engineer, 2933 Capabilities of Loch 

Larne as a packet station, 2935- — -There is a pier approachable at all times for a 
vessel drawing 15 feet; another pier is nearly completed, at which vessels drawing 18 
feet water will be accommodated, and which will be convenient for the embarkation of 

carriages and horses, 2936-2938 Vessels have never experienced any difficulty in 

approaching the present jetty, 2939,2940 Respective merits of Larne and Belfast 

as packet stations with regard to the distribution of letters, 2941-2950 Capabilities 

of Loch Ryan as a packet station, 2951, 2952 Estimated expense of making a con- 
venient landing-place, 2953 Estimated expense of making a landing-place at Loch 

Larne, 2954 No extraordinary expense would be required in making the road good 

from Loch Larne to Ballymena, a line of road having just been completed, 2955, 2956 

Improvements at present going on between Belfast and Larne, 2957-2959 -There 

is a railroad from Glasgow to Ayr, 2961 And a good road thence to Loch Ryan, 2962 

— — Time that would be occupied in taking letters from Loch Ryan to Belfast by Loch 

Larne, 29C3 Time occupied between Loch Ryan and Belfast, 2964 Improbability, 

in the event of Loch Larne being made the packet station, of private parties making the 
necessary landing-places, 2965, 2966. 

Unfitness of the harbours of Portpatrick and Donagliadee for packet stations, 2967- 

2970 Inefficiency of the packets for the service they are employed in, 2971, 2972 

It would be a great public advantage if there were a proper description of packets and 

good landing-places on both sides, 2974 Loch Ryan is equally approachable from the 

southward with Portpatrick; it is an excellent road, 2975 The station being placed 

at Loch Larne, must affect the county of Down in a similar degree with Belfast, 297G. 

Brean Down ; 

I. Opinions in favour of and against its Adoption as a Post-office Packet 

Station, and as compared with Portishead. 

II. Works necessary to he carried into Execution to render it fit for the Purpose, 

and estimated Expense of the same. 

III. Passage to and from diferent Places : 

1. Barrv Island. 

2. Cardiff. 

3. Cork. 

4. Waterford. 

I. Opinions in favour of and against its Adoption as a Post-office Packet Station, 
and as compared with Portishead : 

Evidence in relation to its advantages as a packet station, adverted to by the Com- 
mittee, iiep. vi. Capabilities of Brean Down for a harbour; a floating* breakwater 

would suffice; time by railway thence to Bristol; two hours’ steaming would be saved 
there, as compared with Portishead ; the more intricate navigation above the Holms would 

be saved, Claxton 114-128 ; Denham 2072 Difficulty of making a landing-place on 

account of the great rise and fall of the tide ; it might be made an admirable packet 
station, better than Portishead or any other place, if Government went to the expense of 
aharbour, Claxton 129-137— — Supposing two harbours made, one at Brean Down and 
the other at Portishead, the former would unquestionably be the best point of departure 

for the South of Ireland, Evans 239-243 If a harbour could be made at Brean Down, 

it would save 18 miles of steaming in foggy weather; but there is a heavy sea, which 

witness thinks makes it impracticable, Bitrgess 477-479 Saving of time that would be 

effected by transmitting the mail by a fast line of packets from Brean Down or Portis- 
head instead of the present arrangement of going by Milford, W. Smith 880-889 

Eligibility of Brean Down as a station, Parsons 1164-1 166. 

Comparative merits of the situations of Brean Down and Portishead as points of em- 
barkation for steamers, White 1194-1196 Extent to which the communication would 

be accelerated by packets of a superior class starting from Brean Down, Moriarty 1737" 

1740 There is tolerably good water near to Brean Down; the situation is exposed, 

Edwards 1926, 19-7 ^There would be some risk for a steamer either to go into or leave 

Brean Down at all times of the tide, Ih. 1941 Causes which render Brean Down the 

best point for approach or departure, when a higher point than Milford or the Mumbles 

is adopted, Denham 2059 Witness would recommend, in the event of a packet station 

being formed in the Bristol Channel, that it should not be higher up than Brean Down, 

Ib. 2069 Facilities for landing at low water, lb. 2073 Height of the headland of 

Brean Down, Ib. 2085 It would not be a harbour of refuge, but merely a packet 

station; a harbour of refuge abreast of the Holms is unnecessary; it is all a roadstead 

above the Holms, lb. 2088-2092 Distance from Brean Down to Bristol, Stow 2489 

Winds to which Brean Down is chiefly exposed, Tayler 4128-4131 Vessels 

would resort there for water, and a harbour of refuge might be made, Ib. 4!39» 4HO* 

II. Works 
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Brean Down — continued. 

II. TV 07 /CS mcessari/ to be carried into Execution to render it Jit for ike Purvose 

and estimated Expense of the same ; ^ ’ 

A stone breakwater would be required to render it fit for a packet station ; there is no 

accommodation whatever for steamers at present, Edwards 1928, 1929 A lio-ht upon 

the Culvers would assist in getting in, and would be useful to navigation generally, 

1942, 1943 Pive steam-packets would be required from Brean IJown, supposing that 

were to be adopted as the station to communicate with Ireland j the same number would 

be required to Cork as to Waterford, 76 . 2005, 2006 If the navigation stopped at 

Brean Down, there would be only the Culver Bank to provide for, which might be done by 
means of a screw-pile lighthouse upon the sand, or a light-vessel, Deukarn 2058 Ex- 

pense of putting a light upon the Culver ; additional sum that would be required for main- 
tenance, lighting, &c. 76 . 20G1. 2063 Alight might be also erected upon the How 

Rocks, 76 . Q058— — With the erection of the lights mentioned, Brean Down could be 
approached at all times of the tide with a certain degree of regularity, 76 . 2069*, 2070 

Brean Down would be well sheltered from all winds, supposing a pier were made* 

it would be most exposed to the north-east wind, 76 . 2080, 2081 Leno-th to which 

witness would carryout the pier; solid masonry that would be required ; “facilities for 
obtaining stone, 76 . 2082-2084 Estimated expense of a pier, lb. 208G, 2087. 

General description of Brean Down ; there is a great tendency to the accumulation of 
mud in Uphill Bay ; a stone breakwater would create an accumulation of mud, and 

might endanger the anchorage, Tayler 2261 A floating breakwater would be the best 

mode of protecting ships there^ 76 . 22C5 Position in which a breakwater should be 

moored; estimated cost of a breakwater of a quarter of a mile upon the floating prin- 
ciple, 76 . 2266-2269 There is nothing in the rise and fall of the tide to prevent a 

landing-place being made upon the rocks, 76 . 2270 Total estimated cost of a pro- 
tection for the harbour, and an efficient landing-place, 76 . 2271-2274 ^Witness has 

not made a survey of Brean Down with reference to the establishment of a breakwater 
there, but considers himself justified in giving an opinion as to its cost, its lenoth, and 
the mode in which it should be constructed, from the position hi which he woukfpropose 
to place it on the Government chart, lb. 2311-2323. 

Best position for a floating breakwater, and estimated cost, if the anchors and moorino-s 

were laid down by Government, Tayler 4132-4136 I’he anchorage is excellent for 

the purpose, lb. 4137 There might be a permanent landing-place sufficient for car- 
riages and horses, lb. 4138, 4139 A floating breakwater would be a lucrative concern, 

and would be willingly undertaken by private persons, if selected as a packet station, 

76 . 4143-4144 Brean Down would be ea.sy of access with a breakwater, Drew 4231- 

4^34 a packet station is established at Brean Down, it would be necessary to 

make a very large post-office at that place, or at Uphill or AVeston, Stow 2490. 

III. Passage to and from different Places: 

1. Barry Island: 

Distance from Brean Down to Barry Island by sea; any steamer ,could make the 

passage in an hour and a half, Allen 4279-4286. 4290, 4290* Great convenience to 

the Welsh people of getting to London and the AVest of England by that route, 76 . 4287- 

4289 Tlie passage between Barry Island and Brean 'Down could be performed as 

regularly as the Old Passage on the Severn, 76 . 4303-4306 For Cardiff and Newport, 

and places to the eastward, there must be a branch mail from Barry, 76 . 4307 Mail- 

packets between Barry and Brean Down would pay ; there would be much traffic; con- 
venience of that route, 76 . 4308-4314. 

2. Cardiff: 

Cardiff would be the line for a communication from Brean Down, but Sully Island 

•would be better, Claxton 174 The communication from Brean Down to Cardiff is not 

an easy one; it has been complained of; the Taffe Vale Railroad talked of effecting 

a line from Cardiff to Uphill further up the river, Barber 1518. 1520 A proper 

steamer would take from one hour and a quarter to an hour and a half to go from Cardiff 

to Brean Down, Edwards 2027 A proper description of steam-packet would take an 

hour crossing from Cardiff to Brean Down, Denham 2240 There is no weather in 

which an efficient steamer could not get across, there being safe points of arrival and 

departure on each side, 76 . 2241, 2242 AVitness, as an officer of the Post-office, 

would not recommend the substitution of a passage such as that between Cardiff and 
Brean Down for a considerable portion of land journey ; witness prefers land journey to 
sea considerably, Stow 2452, 2453. 

3 . Cork : 

Average estimated rate of iron steam-boats of about 500 or 600 tons, and engines of 

250 horse power between Brean Down and Cork, White 1201, 1202 The average 

length of the passage from Brean Down to Cork would be 24 or 25 hours, and under 
favourable circumstances, about 20 hour.s, Edwards 1965, 1966. 

0.43. 03 4 . AVaterford : 
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Brean Dojvn — continued. 

HI. Passage to and from different Places — continued. 

4. Waterford: 

Good steamers could make the voyage regularly between Brean Down and Waterford 
but not so regularly as between Liverpool and Kingstown, as the water is less smooth* 

Svans 244, 245 Comparative distance of Brean Down and Milford from Waterford* 

and difficulties of each voyage, prevailing winds, heavy sea, 8cc., Ib. 246-254 -A mail 

steamer of 600 tons, and 250 horse power, would average 18 or 19 hours between Brean 

Down and Waterford, .Bt/rgess 480-483 Four more hours to Cork in fine weather 

and six or eight in foul weather, Jb. 484-486 Time that would be occupied in o-oino- 

from Brean Down to Waterford, and from London to Brean Down, by railwav, Parsoi^ 

1142-1144 Decided advantage of the proposed line of steamers from PoHishead or 

Brean Down to Waterford, calling off Milford for the mails, Ib. 1159, u6o. 1167-1171 

Average difference of the voyage as between Bristol and Cork and Waterford, taking 

Brean Down as the point of departure, White 1 233 Passengers alone would not defray 

the expenses of a line of steam-packets between Brean Down and Waterford merely to 
carry them and the mail ; the expense of the voyage would be greater than from Milford 
Moriariy 1854-1857. 

Time that would be lost by taking Dale Bay in going from Brean Down to Waterford • 
calling at Hobson Pill would make an additional hour in and out, Edwards 1945-1947 

Average passage of a steam-boat of 500 tons and 250 horse power from Brean Down 

to Waterford, Ih, 1956. 1967, 1968 ; Stoio 2497, 2498 Margin that should be allowed 

for irregularities upon the voyage ; margin allowed between Liverpool and Dublin, Stow 
2510-2516; WillcQx 2803; Maherhj 3111-3114. 3120-3124; Hammond 4079, 4080. 

4099 There would not be many passages during the year that would average less 

than 11 miles an hour, Willcox 2819-2821 A margin of three hours in a passage of 

180 nautical miles would enable it to be made with certainty, Russell 2906 The 

Post-office would require three boats to perform that duty, making one passage each 

way every day, J&. 2907-2910 Probable cost of those vessels ; description of vessel 

suited for the passage between the Bristol Channel and Ireland, Ib. 2911-2915. 

Districts that would derive benefit from the route by Brean Down and Waterford ; 
statement showing the small amount of correspondence ; there would be no adequate 

advantage for an expensive packet station, Maberly 3097-3099 The people in South 

Wales would suffer inconvenience in going to Brean Down, and thence to Waterford, Ib. 

3106, 3107 Navigation from Brean Down to Waterford, distance, length of passage, 

tides on arrival, &.C., Denham 3531-3539 Advantage of the route by Brean Down, 

J. Wi/liains 3871 With steamers of 2’50 horse power and 500 tons, the passage might 

always be inade from Brean Down except in fogs and thick weather, Rees 3910-3913 
— W ith lights on the Culver Sands, Rowse Point and the Scar-weather, and power- 
ful steamers, the passage from Brean Down might be well made ; rate of speed ; winds, 

tides, &c., 2 b. 3921-3952 Calculation of the time it would talie for letters to reach 

Waterford by way of Brean Down, Barry Island, Cowbridge, and Hobb’s Point, Allen 

4291-4299 Routeofthe Welsh letters, supposing the mail to start direct from Brean 

Down to Waterford, Ib. 4300-4302. 

See also Axe River. Bristol Channel. Bristol and Cork. Bristol and Milford. 
Bristol and Waterford. Cardiff and Uphill, Dale Bay, 1, 2. Floating 
Breakwaters. Hohb’s Point aiidWatcrford. Lo?idon and Brean Down. London 
and Cork. London and Waterford. Milford, II. III. Mumbles, The. 
OldPassage Ferry , 3. Portishead. Southern Line of Communication with Ireland. 
Sully Island. Swansea and Waterford. 

Bridgewater or Burnham Lights. Paragraph from witness’s “ Sailing Directions,” pub- 
lished by the Board of Admiralty in 1839, respecting the Bridgewater or Burnham lights, 
Denham 2059. * 

Bristol. If the Northern letters were combined with the others, more time would be lost 
by way of Bristol direct to Ireland than by the present rqute through South Wales, 

Stow 364-370 No time would be gained if the Northern correspondence were brought 

into Bristol, Ib. 371-377—- Bristol would be a very central place as the depot 
for dispatching all the Irish letters from the North from London and from the South 

and South-west, Ib. 406-408 It would not be central for collecting letters from the 

Pembroke line, Ib. 409 It would be better for the Bristol packets to fit the Loudon 

morning mail than to start in the middle of the night, Ib. 419-423 District of country 

that would derive convenience from the Bristol line, Ib. 425, 426. 

Table showing the total amount of imports to Bristol from Ireland from 5 April 1839 

to 5 April 1840, JEu. p. 44 Present hours of arrival and departure of the London 

mail at Bristol, W. Smith 925-931— —Bristol has a considerable trade with South Wales, 
iA. 937— Supposing the Irish letters to go by steamers direct to Bristol or Brean 
Down, the mails which now cross the Passage must still be kept on for the circulation 
of letters in that part of the country, H. P. Williams 1400 In summer the favourite 
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mode of comraunication between the West of England and London and the South of 
Ireland is via Bristol, M&riarty 1735. diiu me isoum ot 

,See also Liverpool, 2. London and Bullin. miford. I. II 
Communication with Ireland. Swansea. 



Southern Luie of 



Bristol Channel: 



1 . Generally. 

2. Its Facilities for Steam Navigation. 

*' ^‘vISr“ 

4 . Papers laid lefm the Committee. 



1 . Generally : 

Wrecks in the Bristol and Irish Channels, of steamers, within the last 12 years 
Uaxtm 25— Reas^ons why the commissioners of inquiry into different ports did not 

^tlTthe ? ‘ The celerity of the communication 

with the South of Ireland would be much increased if a good line of packets were esta- 
blished from the Bristol Channel, Stow 412, 413 An increase of passengers and busi- 

ness would take place if a daily line of packets were established from some point in the 
Bristol Channel to some point in the South of Ireland, W. Smith 879. 888, 889. 

Comparative merits of Bristol, Portishead, or Posset Point, and Brean Down as 
starting places for steam communication with Ireland; difficulties in the navigation of 

the Bristol Channel, Moriarty 1772-1780, 1786-1806 Extent of the survey of the 

1™ 1 of 1832, Denham 2048, 2049 Points to 

which Captain Becchey s attention was recently directed, Brew 4210, 4211. 



2. Its Facilities for Steam Navigation : 

Nothing can be much better than the Bristol Channel for steam navigation, Claxton 
1 - course is very nearly straight from the sea up to Portishead ; there are no 

difficulties up to there, Ih. 6, 7 In the Bristol river there are decided difficulties, Ib. 

7 Steamers from Cork make Lundy, and with wind from the northward or westward 

would hug theWelsh coast for the sake of smoother water, lb. 18, 19 Many steamers 

pass the Holms, on which there is a lighthouse, without making any other land, Ib. 20, 
21 If at the Holms a steamer meets a flood-tide and a gale of wind, she drops her 

^cljor till the tide is spent ; a better class of steamers would go on, Ib. 71-76 In 

Kingroad, steamers can always be approached by small steam-tugs, but not by open 

boats, Ib. ] 1 1-1 13 There is no sea in the Bristol Channel which a good steamer of 

snfficimit power need ever mind, Ih. 151-156 The tide in the Bristol Channel would 

not offer much obstruction, as it would as frequently be favourable as adverse, Fvans 

255-259 From the mouth of the Channel to any part of Ireland, the same vessel 

that would average 10 miles an hour from Holyhead to Kingstown would not averao-e 

more than eight, ib. 282-288 This calculation includes deviations and detention by 

contrary wind and heavy gales, Ib. 289-291 ^The greater the length of the voyacre, 

the more irregular will it be, Ib. 292-294. ® 

Witness has never been delayed by weather in going up the Bristol Channel; he has 

never put into a port, Burgess 452, 453^ Rate of the tides at different parts of the 

Channel, Ib. 51 1-523; Claxton, 704-709 Greater power is required between Bristol 

and Milford, than between Milford and Waterford, and the difficulties of the navigation 

are greater, Rees 397^-3979 The Irish steamers have to slow their engines for want of 

water in the Avon, but not on account of the navigation of the Bristol Channel, Brew 

4190-4194 Vessels have been driven up to Kingroad in the night, without knowing 

where they were, lb. 4201-4204 There is no great difficulty in the navigation of the 

Bristol Channel, nor are fogs more prevalent than elsewhere, lb. 4212-4214, 4217- 
4219. 

Average time occupied in running up to Portishead against the tide, Burgess 524- 
530 — ^^—jDepth of water in the Channel, Ib. 588, 589— Landing-places will be required 
on each side the Channel, to enable steam-boats to start at all times of the tide, lb. 599- 
602 — —If the packets were to start from Kingroad immediately on the arrival of the 
mail from London, they would have to start in the dead of the night at all times of the 

tide, W. Smith 924-930 There would be no difficulty in the navigation of the Bristol 

Channel in the dead of the night and at low-water, Ih. 934 — —Usual practice of the 
Bristol packets in making their passage up and down the Channel, lb. 935; Edwards 
1935 - 

Difficulties and dangers in the navigation of the Bristol Channel ; how far these 
dangers might be avoided by adopting Brean Down as the point of arrival. If' kite 1225- 

1232 Navigation of the Channel with a heavy gale of wind dead a-head, Ib. 1243, 

1244 In gales of wind in the Bristol Channel the tide is often missed, ib. 1257— 

1261 Rate at which the Bristol Channel may be navigated in a dark night at low 

0 * 43 ' o 4 water ; 
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Bristol CiiANy el— conimned. 

2. Its Facilities for Steam Navigation — continued. 

water; the Channel is not very narrow, Moriarty 1814-1817 ^The heaviest gales in 

the Channel are generally soutli-ivest and westerly, Edwards It would not be 

safe to navigate the Bristol Channel between the Holms and Ponishead at low water by 

night, lb. 1936-1939 The Bristol Channel is as accessible as Liverpool ; there is a 

little more fog in the Bristol Channel; witness would prefer going into Brean Down to 

going into Liverpool Harbour, lb. 1978-1981 Opinion as to the facility of a steam- 

packet constantly navigating up and down the Bristol Channel at all times of the year, 

and at all limes of the tide, Denham 2050 The few disasters which have occurred to 

the numerous steamers and other vessels navigating between Kingroad and tlie Holms is 
to be attributed to their being able to select their times of tide for departure or arrival ; a 

Post-office vessel must run at all hazards at tlie stated hour, Ib. 2056-2059 Every 

navigator in the Bristol Channel ought to hug the south shore, to avoid the effect of the 
sea which the prevailing winds throw upon the north shore, Ih. 2059. 

State of the Bristol Channel as regards fog, Denham 3498 ; Rees 3964-3970 The 

navigation of the Channel is difficult in bad weather, Rees 3895 Witness, in 32 years, 

has never met with any accident in the Bristol Channel, Ib. 3953“3957 The Bristol 

Channel is a most dangerous place, in consequence of the great fall of the tides and tlie 
chance of the sands; it requires protection, Tayler 2277. 

3. Its present State as 7 -egards Lights and Buoys, ; Lnpi'ovements needed: 
Without a succession of lights above the Nash Point, no vessel can ever traverse as 

far as Flat Holm with any degree of certainty as to course, Denham 2050, 2051 In 

passing from Nash Point you lose the lights, in the average state of the atmosphere, 
before you pick up the Flat Holm light; there is a distance of 25 miles in total dark- 
ness, ib. 2052, 2053 Witness would remedy that by a light upon Rowse Point ; reason 

for recommending that point, Ih. 2054, 2055- The light upon the Flat Holm is easily 

distinguished both to the eastward and the westward, lb. 2056 The Bristol Channel 

is lighted and buoyed on the most liberal system, lb. 2060 It is a good channel for 

steamers, but might be much improved by more lights and buoys, Drew 4174-4183. 

4. Papers laid before the Committee: 

Returns of the number of vessels, with the amount of their tonnage, entered inwards 
and cleared outwards to and from certain ports in the Bristol Channel, to and from the 
several ports in Ireland, distinguishing the various ports; and also distirgmshing col- 
liers, with the amount of their cargoes, from other vessels, for the three years ending 
31st December 1841, App, 333. 

See also Brean Down. City of Bristol (Steamer). Culver Baiik. Denham, 
Captain. Falmouth and Gitraltar. Frolic, The (Steamer). Great IVestern 
Steajn-ship. Ilobb’s Point, 2. Hobb's Point and Waterford. Holyhead, 1. 
Southern Line of Comniunication with Ireland. Waterford and London. Wrecics, 

Bristol and Cardiff. Relative merits of the passages from Bristol to Cardiff, Newport, or 
Aust, Claxton 167-173— The passage from Bristol to Cardiff, or from Bristol to New- 
port, would be preferable to Aust, Ib. 172 Two mail steamers would be required 

between Bristol and Cardiff; the present Milford packets would not answer the purpose, 
16.222,223. 

Bristol Q 7 id Carmarthen. Abstract of a return, showing the arrival and departure of the 
Bristol and Carmarthen mail at the Aust Ferry in the year 1841 ; specifying, on each 
day, whether the mail w'as forwarded across by an open boat or in the steamer; also, a 
similar return for the up-mail from Carmarthen to Bristol, App. 272, 273. 

Bristol and Chepstow. The London letters would reach Chepstow au hour earlier by way 
of Gloucester than by the Old Passage across the Severn, Stoio 336, 337* If the pas- 

sage were improved the mail might leave Bristol within an hour after the arrival of the 
London train, but then it would reach Chepstow before the return letters, J6. 338, 339 
- — A mail-coach between Gloucester and Chepstow would be a convenience to pas- 
sengers and for the London letters, but would sacrifice the northern, Ib. 34®> 34^ 

The London and the northern letters arrive at Gloucester at the same moment, and go 

together thence to Chepstow, lb. 342-344 Time that would be gained by sending 

the London mails to Chepstow through Gloucester, Ib. 2412-2419. 

Bristol and Clonmel. Expense of going to Clonmel from Bristol by way of Liverpool, W. 
Smith 896. 

Bristol and Cork. Number of steamers between Bristol and Cork weekly, and avwage 

number of passengers, Claxton 22-24 A.verage length of the voyage to and from Cork 

and Bristol, ih. 44~47 Tonnage and horse power of the steamers running between 

Bristol and Cork and Waterford ; they all carry cargoes ; it is material that they shou 

not carry cargoes, Ib. 49-52 With' improved packets there would not be a 

of more than three hours between Bristol and Cork, or Waterford ; the steamers shou 

' average 
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Bristol and Cork — continued. 

average 1 1 miles an hour, taking one tide with another, Claxton 55-60 Class of vessels 

recommended for the packet line between Bristol and Cork, or Waterford, Ib. 61-68 

The present boats from Bristol to the south of Ireland are very good for cargoes; more 

passengers would go if they were larger, and had better accommodation, J6. 77-80 

It would take five hours more, on an average, to steam from Bristol and Cork than to 

Waierford, Pnce 645-648 The course of a Cork steamer would be further south than 

the course from Bristol to Waterford, and therefore further from Milford, Claxton 674 

Average number of cabin and deck passengers, and general traffic between Cork and 
Bristol; amount of the cabin fare, W. Smith 872-874; White 1234, 1235* Moriartu 
1764-1771. 

Average length of the voyages of the steamers now plying between Bristol and Cork, 
Parsons 1197-1200 ; Moriarty 1736 — ^From Cork to Bristol is considered the shortest 
passage ; people are not so apt to go back from Bristol to Cork as to come from Cork to 

Bristol, because of the westerly winds, White 1236 A favourable passage is more 

likely to be made against an easterly gale than against a westerly gale ; there is always 

a strong westerly swell in winter, Ib. 1240, 1241 The steam-packets between 

Bristol and Cork are seldom used for communications by the Post-office, Webb 1642- 

1646 Ship letters are occasionally received by them, Ib. 1685, 1686 A bag is 

made up by the Post-office to go by the Bristol packets to Ireland, and a bag is also 
made up in Ireland of letters sent by the Bristol packets, W. Smith 976-978 The 

S ackets from Bristol to Cork would be preferred to packets from Milford to Cork, 

Toriarty 1869 Th® establishment of packets from the Bristol Channel to Waterford 

Would be an advantage to Cork and the west of Cork, speaking of the correspondence 

from the West of England, independent of the London letters, Kendrick 2620 The 

Bristol steamers plying to the South of Ireland are not fast ; they suit their starting to the 
tide, Drew 4205-4207. 

See also Bristol and Waterford. Holyhead, i. 

Bristol and Dublin. Number of steamers between Bristol and Dublin, Claxton 22. 

Bristol and Milford. Length of the land journey from Bristol to Milford ; letters would be 

conveyed quicker by steam, Bvans 819-824 Two hours and a half would be saved 

by conveying letters to Brean Down, and so to Milford, Ib. 825 line of railway 

from Bristol to Milford, through South Wales, would expedite the letters from the South 

aud West of England more than the line by Holyhead, Webb 1689-1 692 Letters from 

Bristol could not get opposite to Milford Haven by means of a railroad from Bristol to 
Brean Down, and from thence by a steamer, quicker than by the mail-coach through 

South Wales, Denham 2245-2250 Rate at which the mail travels from Bristol *0 

Hobb’s Point, Stow 2343-2346. See also South Wales Railway. 

Bristol and Newport. See Bristol and Cardiff. 

Bristol and Pembroke. The London mail arrives at Bristol at five minutes past one a.m., 
and the Pembroke mail is dispatched thence at six in the morning ; causes of this 

detention ; meeting with the northern mail at Chepstow, Stow 315-318 Time that 

would be saved by taking the Pembroke mail through Gloucester; no tender could be 

obtained for it, Ib. 319~335 Cause of the delay of five hours in the dispatch of the 

London mail from Bristol to Pembroke, Ib. 2324-2326. 

See also Carmarthen and Pembroke. London and Waterford. 

Bristol and Southampton. See Southampton and Bristol. 

Bristol and Waterford. Number of steamers between Bristol and Waterford weekly, and 

average number of passengers, 8cc., Claxton 22-24; W. Smith 871.875.878 

The largest trade between Bristol and Ireland is through Waterford, Claxton 26-28 

It would be of immense advantage to merchants to have a daily communication between 

Bristol and Waterford, or Bristol and Cork, 30 Average iength of voyages between 

Bristol and Waterford, Ib. 40; Burgess 446-451 With the prevailing ^inds the 

Waterford steamers have the advantage of the Cork steamers, Claxton 48 Difference 

that would arise from various winds on the length of the voyage, Ib. ds-jo The mail 

steamers on the Bristol and Waterford line must either be Government ships or under 

contract; number required, Ib. 213-221 Comparison of the voyages to and from 

Waterford and Cork respectively, and Bristol, Burgess 531-535 The tide would not 

Lave an effect of more than half an hour upon the whole voyage from Bristol to Water- 
ford ; causes of this fact explained, Ib. 536-546. 

A line of packets between Bristol and Waterford would be a great public accommoda- 
tion, Price 629, 630 A daily intercourse with Bristol would be a great advantage to 

the trade of Waterford, Ib. 660-663 Amount of the fare by mail from Bristol to Hobb’s 

Point, and from thence to Waterford, W. Smith 876—878 Number of hours required 

in going' from Bristol to Waterford by Milford, also by way of Liverpool and Dublin, 

Ih. 906-91 7 Average time occupied in going from Bristol to Waterford, Parsons 997 

0.43. 0 ■ ■ ..Delay 
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Bristol and Waterford — continued. 

Delay that takes place in the transmission of letters from Bristol to Waterford bv 

Holyhead and Liverpool, Pam7?s I 574 ''i 577 Hour at which the Irish mail could leave 

Bristol, supposing it to be conveyed across the Old Passage in a steam-boat, Stow 2333 - 
2335 — Hour at which it would arrive in Swansea ; time that would be gained, lb. 2336- 

2340 Time at which it would arrive at Hobb’s Point and at Waterford, with a 

better description of steam-boats, Ib. 2341, 2342 Time required from Bristol to 

Waterford by Hobb’s Point, Ib. 2520 The same by Brean Down, Ib. 2521 Differ- 
ence of time in favour of going by Brean Down, lb. 2522-2525 Regularity could not 

be ensured by steamers running from tire Bristol Channel to Waterford ; they would 

often be unable to make head, Rees 3896-3906 All the difficulties are in the Channel 

beyond Milford, Ib. 3907-3909. 

See also Bristol and Cork. Bale Bay. Holyhead, 1. Waterford and 
Bristol. 

Burgess, Captain George. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Commands the Osprey steamer 

between Bristol and Waterford, 443, 444 Average and quickest voyages between 

Kingroad and Waterford, 446-451 Has never been delayed by weather in going up 

the Bristol Channel ; has never put into a port, 452, 453 The River Suit"* may be 

taken day and night, especially by mail steamers without cargo ; Hook and Dun- 

more lighthouses, 454-457 Has never been prevented going into the Suir at anytime 

of wind and tide, 458-460 Has frequently beaten the Milford packets by eight or 

ten miles, with 700 head of pigs on board, 461-465 A vessel would often make 

Waterford when it would be difficult to make Cork ; prevailing winds, 466-473 

Course usually steered from Waterford to Bristol, 474-476 If a harbour could be 

made at Brean Down it would save 18 miles of steaming in foggy weather, but there is 
a heavy sea, which witness thinks makes it impracticable, 477-479. 

A mail steamer of 600 tons and 250 horse power would average 18 or 19 hours between 
Brean Down and Waterford, 480-483 — —Four more hours to Cork in fine weather, and 
six or eight in foul weather, 484-486— —Longest and shortest voyages of witness’s ship, 

487-499 Causes of the Liverpool and Kingstown packets exceeding their shortest 

time more frequently than the Osprey to Bristol, 500-504 The irregularities will be 

greater in the greatest distances by sea, starting at all times of the tide, 505-510 

Rate of the tide at Portishead down to the Holms ; a steamer with the ebb-tide may 

drop down as far as Woimshead, and in spring-tides to Tenby, 511-523 Difference 

of time occupied in running' up to Portishead against the tide, 524-530 Comparison 

of the voyages to and from Waterford and Cork respectively from Bristol, SSi-SSS 

The tide would not have an effect of more than half an hour upon the whole voyage from 
Bristol to Waterford; causes of this fact explained, 536-546. 

The facilities oflanding at Waterford could not be improved, 547-549 Cork Harbour 

IS as good as possible, hut you cannot get up at all times of the tide ; at Waterford you 

can, 550-554 The voyage to Cork is more difficult, the sea being rougher and more 

exposed to the Atlantic, 555, 556 There is a bar on entering Waterford Harbour, but 

steamers can pass over it at ail times; in foggy weather it could not be done, 557-566 

Passage, five miles from Cork, could be approached at all times of the tide, where 

there is a quay land-locked, 567-571 — —Witness can go up to Portishead by night as 
well as in the day ; in thick fogs too he has been up, slackening his speed and heaving 

the lead, 572-581. 591-594 Depth of water in Waterford Harbour, 582-587 — And 

in the Bristol Channel, 588, 589 The Newport and Cardiff boats have never failed ; 

the old boats failed twice in making their passage, 595-598 Landing-places will be 

required on each side the Bristol Channel to enable steam-boats to start at all times of 
the tide, 599-602. 

Burnham Lights, See Bridgewater or Burnham Lights. 

C. 

Cairn Ryan and Belfast. Objections to this line of Post-office communication, Rep. viii. 

See also Belfast. Loch Ryan. 

Cairn Ryan and Loch Larne. Advantages that would result from selecting these places 

as packet stations, Rep. viii, The communication should be by Cairn Ryan and Lame 

instead of by Portpatrick and Donagbadee, Macartney No outlay would be 

required at Larne, and a small landing-place is all that is wanted at Cairn Ryan, which 
mi^hthe done by private mean.s, Ib. 3726, 3727. 

See also Loch Larne. Loch Ryan, Portpatrick and Donagkadee, 4. 

Cardiff. There is no harbour at Cardiff calculated for Post-office purposes ; a harbour 

could be made, Eduards 2021-2023 Locality at which witness would recommend 

the harbour to be constructed ; breadth of the Channel at that part, Ih. 2026. 2028-2031 
Probable expense of constructing the harbour, lb. 2025. 

See also Bristol and Cardiff. Swansea, 

^ Cardiff 
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Cardiff ayd Brian Down. See Brian Dawn, III. 2. 



Cardiff and Hobb’s Poiyit. Distance from Cardiff to Hobb’s Point, Claxton 1 84 



Cardiff and Pmtuhead. Average passage from Cardiff to Portisbead • 
be allowed, Claorton 157-166. See also Newport. ’ 



three hours should 



Cardiff and. Vffhill. To cross from Cardiff to Uphill or Brean Down would require a pier 

to be consjncted at Penavth, or some other point, Beiiham 2227 The navioation 

irom Cardiff to Uptoll could be conducted with the same regularity in point of time as it 
can be at the Aust Ferry ,* the water at the New Passage confines it almost to a boatin »■ 
operation, Ih, 2228. See also Brtan Down, III. 2. Old Passage Perri/, I. 2 “ 



Carmarthm and Pembroke. The Pembroke mail cannot be dispatched from Carmarthen 

until the arrival of the Bristol mail, Stow 345-348 Three hours might be saved in 

mspatching the .Pembroke mail from Carmarthen, if the mail could be carried across the 
Old Passage at all hours of the night in a steam-boat, Ib. 

See also Bristol and Pembroke, 



Central Line of Commxinication with Ireland. The concentration of the leading lines would 
be a measure of sound economy; general observations as to the best means of effectitw 
this, Kep. m., iv. “ 

See also Chester and Holyhead^ or Port ByvXlmn. Holyhead. Liverpool 

Chepstoxo. See Bristol and Chepstow. 

Chester and Holyhead, or Port Dyjnllaen. A railway recommended from Chester to the 
best of those two ports ; immediate inquiry into their relative capabilities proposed: no 

expense to be then spared in carrying the best plan into effect, Rep. iv., v. Probable 

cost of a railway from Chester to Holyhead, or to Port Dynllaen, Cubitt 3364-3375 

Ihe country between Chester and Bangor is remarkably favourable for a railway, Bidder 

3649-366O Estimate of the cost of a railway from Chester to Holyhead, with all the 

establishment complete, li. 3651 Advantages to be secured by this line; letters 

wmuld reach Kingstown from London in 17 hours instead of 23 hours by Liverpool, Ib. 
/A other port in North Wales situated equally favourably, 

lo. 3660 It would not be a remunerating line from its own intrinsic traffic, Ib. 3661 

■ Government should assist in carrying it out: loss sustained by the present establish- 

ments at Milford, Holyhead, and Liverpool, Ib. 3662. 

Single line of railway proposed with an electrical telegraph. Bidder 3670, 3671 

Government should agree to pay 75,000 L a year for the conveyance of the mails from 
Chester to Dublin, and there are parties who would undertake to make the railway, Ib. 

3672, 3673 The vessels should belong to Government, but all the expenses would be 

paid by the railway company, who should receive the fares, Ib. 3674-3677 The speed 

on the railway would be 26 miles an hour, including stoppages, and mio-ht be 30 with 
perfect safety, 73 . 3681. ' » 

There are no engineering difficulties between Bangor and Holyhead, 

The line of country from Chester to Port Dynllaen through Bangor is favourable for a 
railway, until within six miles of that place; the railw’ay would terminate at a consi- 
derable elevation above the sea, which is objectionable, Ib. 3688-3691 From Chester 

to Holyhead the Menai Bridge is the highest level, and the railway would come on a level 
with the pier at Holyhead, Ib. 3692-3696 Holyhead would be approached by rail- 
way at less cost and difficulty than Port Dynllaen, Ib. 3607 No other line could be 

made for anything like so small a sum as that from Chester to Holyhead, Stepheyison 

3714 Both the proposed lines of railway to Port Dynllaen are full of engineering 

difficulties ; it is out of the question to attempt them, lb. 3715-3718. “ 

See oho Ilohjhead, 3. Meyiai Bridge. Port Dynllaen. Railway Travelling. 

City of Bristol, The (steamer). Loss of the City of Bristol steamer in the Bristol Channel, 
Llaxton 25. 



Clonmel. See Bristol and Clonmel, 



Coleraine. See Belfast. 

Claxton, Christopher, Lieut, r.n. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Harbour-master at Bristol, 

and managing director of the Great Western Steam Ship Company, 1-3 Nothinp- 

can be much better than the Bristol Channel for steam navigation, 4—5 The course is 

very nearly straight from the sea up to Portishead ; there are no difficulties up to there, 
Bristol river there are decided difficulties, 7— —The Great Western steam- 
ship has made 22 voyages out and home, and has come up to Kingroad at all times of 

the tide, by day and by night, without the delay of an hour, 8-14 Steamers from 

Waterford make the Smalls first, and thence proceed in safety straight up the Bristol 
Channel, even in thick weather, 15— 17— -Prom Cork they make Lundy, and with wind 
from the northward or westward would hug the Welsh coast for the sake of smoother 

water, i8, 19 Many steamers pass the Holms, on which there is a lighthouse, without 

making any other land, 20-21. 

^■ 43 * h 2 Number 
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Claxton^ Christopher, Lieut, r. n. (Analysis of his Evidence) — contirmed. 

Number of steamers between Bristol and Cork, Waterford and Dublin, weekly, and 

number of passengers, 22-24 Wrecks in the Bristol and Irish Channels of steamers 

•within the last 12 years, 25 ^The largest trade between Bristol and Ireland is through 

Waterford, 26-28 There is a large trade springing up between Wexford and Liver- 
pool, 29 It would be of immense advantage to merchants to have a daily communi- 
cation between Bristol and Cork, or Waterford, 30 Irregularity of the mails by 

Milford; whenever steamers leave Bristol for Cork or Waterford about the same time 
as the mail they send their letters by them, which reach their destination sooner, 31-38 

Average length of voyages between Bristol and Waterford, 40 ^There is an Act 

for a pier at Portishead, which would proceed at once if there were any chance of busi- 
ness arising out of it, 41-43 The average voyage to and from Cork is four hours 

more each way, 44-47 With the prevailing winds the Waterford steamers have the 

advantage, 48. 

Tonnage and horse-power of ihe steamers running between Bristol and Cork and 
Waterford ; they all carry cargoes; it is material that they should not carry cargoes, 49-52 

The passage from Portishead to Waterford ought not to average more than 17 hours, 

■53-54 The steamers should average 11 miles an hour, taking one tide with another, 

55-58 With improved packets there would not be a difference of more than three 

hours between Bristol and Cork, or Waterford, 59-60 Class of vessels recommended 

for the packet line between Bristol and Cork, or Waterford, 61-63 A wind a-beam 

is the worst for steamers, 64 Difference that would arise from various winds on the 

length of the voyage, 65-70 If at the Holms a steamer meets a flood-tide and a gale 

of wind she drops her anchor till the tide is spent ; a better class of steamers would go 

on, 71-76 The present boats from Bristol to the South of Ireland are very good for 

cargoes ; more passengers would go if they were larger and had better accommodation, 

77 j»- 

There would be no difficulty in going to and from Portishead and Cork or Waterford, 

■ whatever the wind and tide may he, 81-85 Estimated cost of Portishead pier, including 

approaches, &c. ; it would answer the purpose, 86-103 It could be finished as soon 

as the steamers could be built, 110 In Kingioad steamers can always be approached 

by small steam-tugs, but not by open boats, 111-113 Capabilities of Brean Down for 

a harbour; a floating breakwater would suffice; time by railway thence to Bristol; two hours’ 

steaming w’ouid be saved thence, as compared with Portishead, 114-I27 The more 

intricate navigation above the Holms would be saved, 128 Difficulty of making a 

landing-place at Brean Down on account of the great rise and fall of the tide ; it might be 
made an- admirable packet station, better than Portishead or any other place, if 

Government went to the expense of a harbour, 129-137 The correspondence of the 

Newport and Cardiff districts would be more certain by way of Portishead than by Mil- 
ford Haven, 138-142 The change would be of advantage to the Merthyr Tydvil 

■district, 143, 144 Swansea, and all places to the west, would be worse off, as regards 

their Irish conespondence, if Milford were done away with, 145-150. 

There is no sea in the Bristol Channel which a good steamer of sufficient power need 

ever mind, 151-156 Average passage from Cardiff to Portishead ; three hours should 

be allowed, 157-166 Relative merits of the passages from Bristol to Cardiff, Newport 

or Aust, 167-173 Cardiff would be the line for a communication from Brean Down ; 

but Sully Island would be better, 1 74 If the line of communication were keptup through 

Milford, a course from Bristol to Cardiff or Newport would be preferable to the present 

passage to Milford, 175-183 Distance from Cardiff to Hobb’s Point, 184-^— Distance 

from Hobb’s Point to Waterford ; number of hours’ passage at present and with good 

steamers, 185-188. 204, 205 Vessels can come alongside the pier at Hobb’s Point at 

all times of the tide, but not in all weather, 189-191 Proper steamers could make their 

passage with greater regularity from Hobb’s Point than from any other point in the 

Bristol Channel, 192, 193 The present steamers are very inefficient, 194-197. 

With a heavy sea, and wind west-south-west or west-north-west, the pier at Hobb’s 

Point cannot be safely approached, 198-203 If the pier at the horse-ferry at the Old 

Passage were improvedf time would be saved ; occasional detention of the mail there, 
206-2 1 2 The mail steamers on the Bristol and Waterford line must either be Govern- 
ment ships or under contract; number reijuired, 213—221 Two would be wanted 

between Bristol and Cardiff ; the present Milford packets would not answer the purpose, 

222, 223 Reasons why the Commissioners of inquiry into different ports did not 

examine as to the Bristol Channel, 224-226. 

[Second Examination.] — Produces a chart of the Bristol Channel from the Holms to 
Portishead at dead low water and spring tides, and a plan of the road from. Portishead 

to Bristol and of the pier, 669 Correction ofQuestion 131 as to the rate at which the 

tide rises, 670 A steamer from Bristol to Waterford might touch daily at Milford, or 

in Dale Roads, for mails and passengers ; it would lose about an hour, 671-673* 675 “ 

682. 724-728 The course of a Cork steamer would be further south, and therefore 

-further Irom Milford, 674 Examination as to the plan of the proposed pier at 

head, and its efficacy for the object, 683-703. 710-723— —Rate of the tides at different 
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Claxton, Oiristopher, Lieut, k. k. (Analysis of his Eridence)-™(iraeci 

parts of the Bristol Channel, 704-709 The Portishead pier mieht be comnleted in 

18 months, 729-731 Barnstable Harbour is a bar harbour, 732 na--L^o.t 

734-737“ a first-class steamer from Portishead to Hobb’s S 

^paTketsfnT?;et‘r'84^%^^^ 

Cork : 

I. Generally. 

II. Sow far adapted for a Post-office Packet Station ; 

1. Generally, and as compared with Waterford. 

2. Nayigation of the Harbour; its Difficulties and Dangers; Imurove- 

meats needed. ® ' 

III. Internal Post-office Arrangements. 

IV. Papers laid before the Committee. 

I. Generally : 

Number of steamers that sail from Cork weekly, and their destination. White 1216 

JorTfn fr™ *“ ; it is the only 

port to the vyestward they ever enter, Ib. 1217-1219 There is a very larse and in^ 

creasing business between Cork and that portion of the country which lies to the sottli- 

K®Ty. geaerally, Ih. 1220 ; Webb, 1626, 1627 Facilities 

afforded for repairs at Cork to vessels putting in there from injury ■ reparation of the 

vesLlXVcLtwrreV-f^^ manufacture of steam-eugines ; largest size of 

or^ordirill th R which called forirlers at Cork 

or Cove duiing the year 1841, and up to the 1st of April 1842 ; all these vessels posted 

the principal’ port of dir/rto from 
Ireland for tioops on foreign service and to England, Ih. 1291— —Total amount of ton- 
nage that entered the harbour inwards during tie year 1841, /6 1204 

Arrangement proposed by which letters might arrive at Cork from London and the 

I ‘*'® Channel; advantage that would 

1628 ifiio^'’ dWiiots about Cork; time at present taken by way of Dublin, Webb 

1628 1639- Watertord would not derive the same advantage from this arrangement 

becMse under existing circumstances they would get their letters as soon by Dublin, Ib. 
iboO-rpeo — A considerable number of ship letter} are received at Cork; they are 
casualties, which are not looked for regularly, Ib. 1640-1646 Cork is a iety exten- 

sive rendezvous for vessels sading to diffirent parts of the world oalhng for orders and 
provisions, it is the only Mrt in Ireland for the embarkation of troopf, ih, 1647-1640. 
The traffic with Cork and Waterford would not increase if there was a daily commune 
cation with larger packets, and more accommodation; few persons travel by the present 
communication m the winter; steamers, could not be kept up for the conveyance of pas- 

■senger.s alone ,• the returns are principally upon goods, Moriarty 3843-1840 A great 

many ship letters come from Cork by ships from abroad, Kendrick 2S74-I_Great diffi- 
culties are found from the present insufficient communication in transmitting those let- 
ters to England, Ib. 2575 b ‘ 

II. Row far adapted for a Post-office Packet Station: 

1. Generally, and as compared with Waterford. 

Its advantages and disadvantages as a packet station for receiving the English letters by 
the southern line, as compared with Waterford; number of letters and passengers, &c. 
Kep. vii. As ports, Cork and Waterford are equally eligible for the class of vessels 
required, especially non steamers; Cork is the most approachable at all times of the 

tide, Aoots, 264-268 The voyage to Cork is more difficult than to Waterford, the sea 

m Atlantic, Bmgess BBS, BSS- Passage, five miles 

irom Lork, could be approached at all times of the tide, where there is a quay land-locked, 
to. 507-571 — -A bill has been obtained to make a railway from Cork to Passage ; it will 
he a long time before it is carried into effect; it is a wild scheme. White 1238 Dis- 

tance from Passage to Cork ; length of time occupied by the mail-cart in performing its 

journey between the two places, 1266, 1267. ® 

Preference should be given to Cork as a station for the packets to run to, so far as 

rost-ottice communication for the South of Ireland is concerned, Webb 1662, 1663 

Kespective merits of Waterford and Cork, as ports to which an efficient line of packets 
fiom Milford should run, Ib. 1699- — Districts which would be affected by, or are indif- 
terent to the change or the selection of the port of departure whether it be Cork or 
Waterford, Kendrick 2598-2608. 

^3 2. Navigation 
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Cork — continued. 

II. Eow far adapted for a Post-office Packet Station — continued. 

2. Navigation of the Harbour; its Difficulties and Dangers; Improvements 

needed: 

Cork is an easier harbour than Waterford ; the landfall is good, and the entrance easy of 

access by day and night, Evans 308, 309 Cork Harbour is as good as possible, but 

you cannot get up at all times of the tide, Burgess 560-552 There are no dangers on 

entering Cork Harbour after reaching Ballycotton Island ; distance of Ballycottoa 

from the entrance to the harbour. White 1177-1179 The harbour can be made in 

thick and foggy weather; it can be done by heaving the lead, Ib. 1180, 1181 Nature 

of the soundings in the harbour, Ib. 1182 After passing Roche’s Tower there is not the 

least difficulty in getting to an anchorage at Cove or Passage ; there is a harbour or pier 

at Passage at which passengers can land at all times of the tide, Ib. 1187-1190 It 

' would be dangerous to run into the harbour unless Roche’s Tower was made as a laiid- 

of the soundings entering Cork Harbour ; there are no difficulties whatever in 

the navigation, Moriartp 1741-1746. .1763 A vessel bound to Cork with the prevail- 

ino- winds would make Barry Island just to the eastward of Cork entrance and between 

Youghal and Cork, Dcn/mm 2146-2148 Cork Harbour is a very efficient and safe 

harbour to approach ; improvements that would be necessary in the navigation for the 
purposes of vessels tied to a particular time, Ib. 2149-2151 Difficulties in the navi- 

gation of Cork Harbour, after passing the entrance, in going up to land at Passage at 

■ night • it might he lighted so as to overcome those difficulties, J6. 2162 Estimated 

cost of a few local lights, Ih. 2163 A landing-place upon the Holy Ground, or up by 

• the Old Barrack, would be a guide to the navigation in the night, Ib. 2164 Situation 

in which witness would place the cross-lights, Ib. 2165, 2166 There is no difficulty- 

in entering Cork Harbour at night when once you see the Roche’s light, with the excep- 
tion of that already spoken of, lb. 2172 The anchorage is very well buoyed and quite 

sufficient as it is, for daylight, Ib. 2173. 

3. Internal Post-office Arrangements: 

Advantages of the double mail from Dublin to Cork; whether this advantage would 

be greatly felt by other towns, Parsons 1081-1083 Distance between Cork and 

Waterford and Waterford and Limerick; time occupied by the mail in performing the 

iourney, Ib. iii8, 1119 Dublin is the great channel of communication with Cork; 

hours of an-ival and departure of the Dublin mail; delays in the communication; it 

miirht be much accelerated, Webb I5«9-1698. 1609. 1680-1682 Mails dispatched 

into the interior from Cork in the morning and evening ; hours at which dispatched, 

Ib. 1699, 1600. 1604-1608; Kendrick 2565-2568 Average general communication 

of Cork with Dublin daily, 1602, 1603. 

Hour at which the mails should be dispatched into the interior, supposing a Jme ot 
packets to be established, and the average passage such as to make the mail due at 
three o’clock in Cork; margin that should be allowed for irregularities in the arnval 
of the packets, Webb 1664-1675. 1687, 1688 — -Proportion of English letters brought 
by the morning and evening mails finm Dublin ; the regular line from London is by 
the Clonmel mail; delays that take place in the transmission of letters, Ib. 1676-1679. 

Comparative amounts of money received in Cork and in Waterford upon letters 

received and sent, Kendrick 2646. 



IV. Papers laid hrfore the Committee : 

Receipts and expenditure of the Cork Harbour Commissioners for the year ending 

"ReS lf\l'J’nSei^«s that hare been posted at Cove, Cork and Waterford 
post-offices, of ships arriving from abroad, during the 12 months ended the 25th. Apn 
1842, App. 280. 5ee also Brean Down III. 3, 4. Waterford. 



Cork and Bristol. See Bristol and Cork. 
Cork and Dublin. See Dublin and Cork. 



Cork and Falmouth. See Falmouth and Cork. 



Cork and London. See London ar,d Cork. 

Cork and Milford. Average number of letters per day received in Cork by way of 

Webb 1588. 1601. 1603 Places from which letters are received by ’ 

II, 1630 No letters are received in Cork from London either by way ol minor 

Bristol; the only letters received are those from South Wales, Jh. 1700-1703 
rangements might be made by which the mails would arrive in Cork m the same 

of hours by Milford as by Dublin, li. 1708-1710 Route by which the mail comes 

fromEngland; delays and irregularities in its arrival ; coiivenienoe that would oa a 

to merchants atCork if there were a channel of communioation by way of miltoiu 

as by Dublin, Ib. 1717-1729. Cork 
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Cork and Southampton. See Southampton and Waterford 

Creden Head. See WaterJ'ordf^. 

Ciibitt,y[i. See Old Passage Ferry, II. 1. 

Culitt, WUliam. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Ciril engineer, 3215 The shortest sea 

passage is the best Ime of communication between LoAon and Dublin, 3216-Siq^ 
Thirty miles of railroad may be set against 10 miles of sea, 3220 The port oflivOTool 

pier, 3221 32-4 Infoinmtion already existing as to the relative merits of Holyhead 

and Port Dynllaen, 3225-3230 To make the Holyhead line efficient 83 miles of 

railway, and miprovemeiits in the harbour are required! 3231-3234— Sidenra as to 
the capabihW of the present harbour to be improved or extended, so as to admh a iarver 

SmL PfiTt ‘o the existing harbour proposed rdoubt! alto 

fie possibility of making it sufficient by dredging, 34e-3265_I)raught wate?of 

the Government contract steamers, 3266-3269. ^ o ^ o r> augm or water or 

™Iway to Holyhead and an improved harbour, 3270-3278 

eir “5'" laen. together with a harbour fit for a packet station, ^ouM not 

cost less than 3,000,000 1., 3279-3281 Fitness of the Menai Bridge for railway com 

Tb 3282-s286-^There would be 
328-TeSo ^ ? Holyhead if there were an improved pier and a railway 

328/-3-S9— -Estimated expense of improving the harbour observed upon 3eqo-3snI 
Comparative merits of Holyhead and Port Dynllaen, with reference to the length of 
3fo PmrT 3=95-3308 Relative merits of different lines 0! rail- 
way to Port Dynllaen, 3309, 3310 Little time would be lost in crossing Menai 

Bridge by railway, 3311-3313 An average speed of 25 miles an W fficlud“ 

tT^jS^“tota^ ™ 33M-3316 Average passage from Holyhead 

to Dubhn, total time to be occupied between London and Dublin, 3317-3310— _The 

r refand mr, Watof " ot a^/L”to die South 

ot Ireland ma Waterford or Cork, 3320-3328 A railway to Holyhead or Port 

Dynllaen would be a work of great national importance ; it would not remunerate private 

speculators; part should be undertaken by the public, 3329-3335 It woa d 5”*! 

m^t perfect communication of all, with all parts of Ireland loufi 

Die Post-office commumoation of South Wales with Waterford might go by Dublin ■ 

tirg wrthXSSd S™ 3337-3341=— Meins If coCunica: 

V 1^1® • suggested, 3343-3355 Holyhead might be made 

to serve as a packet station and also as a harbour of refuge ; whether some better nlace 
might be found, 3366-3358 The concentration in one line, either by Holyheld or 

San ?3^lq-l36 p‘roL‘bl “ “"“f™3ence is the cheapest and^mos/ eligible 
plan, 3359 336^ 1 robable cost of a railway from Chester to Holvhead or to Port 

wtw7 “ ^®38 on Witmford Harbom! 

Cuher mnk The Culver Bank draws up and extends across the mouth of Bridgewater 
plmt'^a^ld“’df!,V a light upon the Culver and upon theEowse 

R onR, ®““i to required annually for maintenance, lighting, &c. 

d.rl , t'" lb rTl* 1 j ^''=‘*1 acquisition to the Bristol Channel if lights 
were put on the Culver Sands and Eowse Point, and also on the Scar-weather, Rees Joi- 
3952. i)ee also Brean IL, III., 



Bale Bay 



D. 



1. Whether adapted for a Post-office Packet Station. 

2. Practicability oj Steamers starting from Brean Bourn and Portishead for 

L-ork or Waterford, calling at the Bay for the Mails. 

3. Works necessary to he executed to render it jit for the purpose. 



1. Whether adapted for a Post-office Packet Station: 

Dale Roads are nearly land-locked. Price 740 At Milford a boat could not always 

get on board a steamer with passengers and mail, but could at Dale Bay, Eoam 779- 
2 q 3 Ihe toad from Carmarthen to Dale Bay would be through Haverfordwest, lb. 

7 7"7 9“ Hoad to Hobb s Point, Ib. 790-792 Uodtaess of Dale Bay as a steam- 

packet statmn ; there are no landing-places whatever, Edwards 1909-1912 Dale Bay 

•won d be best position in the Milford Hoads for a packet station, with a commu- 

mcation to Haverfordwest, Dale Bay is a preferable station to 

0 s roint, J.0 2189 — —Supposing a Post-office communication to be established 



0.43. 



64 



with 
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Dale continued. 

1. Whether adapted for a Poet-o^ce Packet Station continued, 
with Ireland, witness would say from Dale Bay to Waterford would be the best points, 
Denham 2190-2x94—— -Whether a Post-office communication from Hobb’s Point to Dale 

Roads would be practicable, Ib. 2201-2203 Comparatiye merits of Dale Bay, 

the Mumbles, and Brean Down, for Post-office packet stations, Ib. 2223-2226 Dale 

Bay dries at low water a long way out; in south-west winds there is a heavy ground- 
swell, Hammond 4035-4039. 

2. PTacticability of Steamers starting from Brean Down and Portishead for 

Cork or Waterford, calling at the Bay for the Mails ; 

A steamer from Bristol to Waterford might touch daily at Milford, or in Dale Roads, 
for mails and passengers ; it would lose about an hour, Claxton 671-673- 675-682, 7^4“ 

^28 The steamer from Bristol to Waterford could easily call in Dale Roads; an 

hour’s detention would be sufficient; if it called at Milford, an hour and a half would be 

required, Price 738, 739 In very bad weather a greater delay might occur, but packets 

can approach in all seasons, Ib. 742-747 They would have to remain in the road- 

steadfthey might embark carriages by lighters, but very few go, Ib. 748-754 The 

detention of a steamer sailing from Portishead or Brean pown to Waterford, calling m 

Dale Bay, would be from one to two hours, according to the weather, Evans 784 In 

sailino- to Cork the course would be more to the southward, and further from Milford, Ib. 

-85 786 ^The detention of a vessel bound for Cork or Waterford would be an hour or 

two more in touching at Dale Bay, lb. 803, 804 Extent to which the passage of 

a vessel bound from Brean Down to Cork or Waterford would be retarded by calling at 
Dale Bay, or Milford Haven, or the Mumbles; difference between each, Moriarty 1S18- 

1823. 1831-1841 If steamers starting from Portishead or Brean Down were to call at 

Milford or Dale Bay for the Welsh bags, it would be attended with a vast loss of time, 

Etluiflrrfs 1944-1948 Detention which would arise to vessels bound from Brean Down 

to Waterford, and also to Cork, calling at Dale Bay, Denham 2134-2144 It would be 

practicable for Bristol and Waterford steamers to pick up the mail at Dale Bay; three 
hours would be lost ; there is no landing-place, and in a south-east wind a landing could 
not be effected, Hammond 4024-4032. 

3 . Works necessary to be executed to render it fit for the purpose : 

A nier would be required, and it must be built by Government ; there is no town con- 

necte'd with the roadstead, JEt-nns 793-797? Denham 2ig"j Estimated expense of a 

pier, Denham 2129. 2198. 

iSce also Brean jDoiiin, III. 4. East Dale Bay. Mumbles, 1 . Portishead and 

Waterford. , 

Denham, Commander Henry Mangles, E. N., f. e. s., a Marine Surveyor to the Board of 
Admiralty. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Was employed in surveyii^ the Bristol Channel 

for three years; the survey was completed in 1832, 2045—2047 Extent of that survey, 

2048, 2049 Opinion as to the facility of a steam-packet constantly navigating up and 

down the Bristol Channel at all times of the year and at all times of the tide, 2050 

Without a succession of lights above the Nash Point, no vessel can ever traverse as far as 

Flat Holm with any degree of certainty as to course, 2050,2051 In passing from 

Nash Point you lose the lights, in the average state of the atmosphere, before you pick up 

the Flat Holm light; there is a distance of 25 miles in total darkness, 2052, 2053 

Witness would remedy that by a light upon Rowse Point ; reason for recommending that 

point, 2054, ^065 The light upon the Flat Holm is easily distinguished, both to the 

eastward and the westward, 2056 ^The few disasters which have occurred to steamers 

and other vessels navigating between Kingroad and the Holms is to be attributed 10 
tbeir being able to select their times of tide for departure or amval ; a Post-office vessel 
must run at all hazards at the stated hour, Ib.— — If the navigation stopped at Brean 
Down there would be only the Culver Bank to provide for, whicff might be done by means 

of a screw-pile lighthouse upon the sand or a light-vessel, 2058 A light might be a.lso 

erected upon the Point of Brean Down or upon the point of any breakwater extending 
out upon the How Rocks, Ib. . • +i. 

Paragraph from witness’s “Sailing Directions,” published in 1839, respecting the 

Bridgewater or Burnham lights, 2059 These lights render the South Channel between 

the Culver and Bridgewater Bar towards Brean Down the best to determine upon under 

the average circumstances of wind and weather, 2056 Every navigator in the Bristol 

Channel ought to hug the south shore, to avoid the effect of the sea which the jueyailing 

winds throw upon the north shore, Ib. Reasons which render Brean Down Point the 

best point for approach or departure when a higher point than Milford or the Mumbles is 

adopted, Ib. Any vessel passing above Ilfracombe in the Bristol Channel is open to the 

casualties of a channel affected by tidal deviations, especially.when such vessel is restnctet 

to positive times of departure, lb. It is not necessary for the general improv^ent 0 

the navigation that the lights mentioned by witness should be erected ; the Bristol L/hanne 

is lighted and buoyed on the most liberal system 2060 Expense of putting a ig 

upon the Culver, 2061 — And upon the Rowse Point 2062 Additional sum annua y 
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Denham, Commander if. M., e.n., f.e.s. (Analysis of his Evidence)— OTiiinrai. 

for maintenance, lighting, &c., 2063 Lights are not erected where the Trinity Board 

would at this moment cheerfully erect them, because they are unable to put on a toll 
unless a petition for the light comes from the owners of-yessels as well as the masters ■ 

evils of this system ; indifference existing on the subject, 2063, 2064. 2066 *-2058 - 

Funds possessed by the Board to meet the expense, 2065 In the case of private lights 

there is no right to impose a toll, except from the actual vessels using the port such light 
belongs to, and which the Harbour Bill provides for ; case of the light at the entrance of 
Port Fleetwood, 2066. 

Witness would recommend, in the event of a packet station being formed in the 

Bristol Channel, that it should not be higher up than Brean Down, 2069 The more 

water passage is diminished, the more certainty of operation is insured, lb. With 

the erection of the lights mentioned, Brean Down could he approached at all times 

of the tide with a certain degree of regularity, 2069 *, 2070 ^Capabilities at Brean 

Down Point for the formation of a harbour, 2072 Facilities for landing at low water, 

2073 Floating breakwaters are not applicable to any place which has a material rise 

of tide, 2079 Brean Down would be well sheltered from all winds supposing a pier 

■were made, 2080 It would be most exposed to the north-east wind, 2081 Leucrth 

to which witness would carry out the pier, 2082 Solid masonry that would be required, 

2083 There are stones in the immediate neighbourhood adapted for a breakwater, 

2084 -Height of the headland of Brean Down, 2085 Estimated expense of a 

pier, 2086, 2087 It would not be a harbour of refuge, but purely a packet station ; a 

harbour of refuge abreast of the Holms is unnecessary, 2088-2091 It is all a road- 

stead above the Holms, 2092. 

The Mumbles is the most eastern point from whence vessels could arrive and depart at 

the Post-office time, 2093 Accommodation at present at the Mumbles for vessels ; 

as a roadstead, it is so open to the south-eastern and southerly gales as to render it 
a very trying anchorage; peculiar advantages presented for a breakwater, 2094, 2095 

— ^Flan recommended by witness to render it eligible as a packet station, 2096 Extent 

to which a pier or breakwater should be carried, 2097 Probable expense of such pier, 

2098, 2099 Facilities for the formation of a breakwater 2100-2102 Accommo- 

dation which would be afforded to vessels, supposing a pier to be erected upon the pro- 
posed scale, 2103 Danger of its filling up, 2104 The roadstead is at present pro- 
tected by the Mumbles Head from tlie south-west, 2105 Height of the Head above 

the water, 2106 Prevailing wind to which the roadstead is exposed, 2107 There 

is no good anchorage ground in deep water outside the Head; it is as open and uneasy 

a roadstead as possible, 21 11-2113 To the westward of the Mumbles Head it is open 

sea between that and Ireland ; there are no difficulties of navigation between the Mumbles 

and Ireland, 2114, 2115 Distance from the Mumbles to tne town of Swansea; there 

is a good turnpike-road and a tramway ‘ between the two places, 2117-2:20 There 

are large collieries in the neighbourhood of Swansea, and the coal is peculiarly adapted 
to steam-packet purposes, 2121, 2122. 

A vessel from a port in the Bristol Channel, bound to Cork or Waterford, might call 
at any hour in East Dale Bay, but it is very inconvenient at low water, or at any time 

after high water, 2125,2126 Estimated expense of a pier, 2129 Dale Bay would 

be the best position in the Milford Roads for a packet station, with a communication to 

Haverfordwest, 2131-2133 Detention which would arise to vessels bound from Brean 

Down to Waterford, and also to Cork, calling at Dale Bay, 2134-2144 A vessel 

bound to Cork with the prevailing winds would make Barry Island just to the eastward 

of Cork entrance, 2146-2148 Cork harbour is a very efficient and safe harbour to 

approach; improvement that would be necessary in the navigation, for the purposes 

of vessels tied to a particular time, 2149-2151 Waterford Harbour is a most difficult 

navigation by night; nature of those difficulties, 2152-2154 The leading depth of 

water on the bar is 12 feet, but it is subject to nine feet upon the slightest yaw, 2156 

The difficulties spoken of might be easily obviated by the erection of small lights, 2160 

Difficulties in the navigation of Cork Harbour after passing the entrance, in gmng 

up to land at Passage at night ; it might be so lighted as to overcome those difficulties, 

2162 Cost of a few local lights, 2163 A landing-place upon the Holy Ground, 

or up by the Old Barrack, would he a guide to the navigation in the night, 2164 Situa- 
tion in which witness proposes to place the cross-lights, 2165, 2166 An iron vessel 

drawing 10 ^ feet of water could not go over the bar in Waterford Harbour at dead low- 
water, and in a gale of wind, 2167-2170. 

There is no difficulty in entering Cork Harbour at night when once you see the 

Roche’s light, with the exception of that already spo en of, 2172 The anchorage is 

very well buoyed and quite sufficient as it is, for daylight, 2173 The difficulties in the 

approaches of the two ports of Liverpool and Bristol are about equal ; there is very little 

difference in the tide, 2174-2176 Distance from the point where the difficulties of the 

navigation of Waterford Harbour begin, to the town, 2177 Length of time a steam- 

packet would require to make the distance, 2178 It would be dangerous to navigate 

the Waterford river inthe dark; hour at which a Post-office packet might calculate upon 
getting in and navigating the river in safety, 2179-2183 A great objection to the pier 

0.43. c at 
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Denham, Commander H.M., iun ., f . r . s . (Analysis of bis Evidence)— cowfmwerf. 

atHobb's Point is its position so far from the mouth of the harbour, steam-packeta hav- 
ing to run Tip eight or nine miles against wind and tide to get to it or from it, 2184-2186 

It is desirable for Post-office communication that the mail should be carried as far as 

possible by land, 2187. 2217 Dale Bay is a preferable station to Hobb’s Point, 2189 

Supposing a Post-office communication to be established with Ireland, witness would 

say fromDale Bay to Waterford would be the best points, 2190 -2194 Wexford is not 

adapted for a station for mail steam-packets, 2195, 2196 Expense of a pier at Dale 

Bay, 2197, 2198 ^Witness is not aware of any steamers latterly being detained getting 

from Milford to Hobb’s Point, 2199, 2200 Whether a Post-office communication from 

Hobb’s Point 10 Dale Roads would be practicable, 2201-2203 Average length of the 

passage from Milford Haven to Waterford, 2204— —It svould be 11 hours under any cir- 
cumstances in a steam-boat, 2205 Hour at which the Post-office should calculate 

upon the packet reaching Waterford throughout the year with regard to the navigation of 

the river, 2206-2208 Witness would prefer stopping at Creden Head, assuming a 

harbour to be constructed there, 2209-2212 Cost at which it could be done, 2213 

If Milford is given up, the north as well as the south shore would be cut out, 2218 

There is a very important trade between the ports on the Welsh coast and the South of 
Ireland, 2219. 

Packets starting from Brean Down, stopping at the Mumbles, would be running some 

risk in thick weather of clearing the Scar-weathers Sands as well as the Nash, 2222 

Comparative merits of Dale Bay, the Mumbles, and Brean Down for Post-office packet 

stations, 2223-2226 To cross from Cardiff to Uphill or Brean Down would require a 

pier to be constructed at Penarth, or some other point, 2227 The Old Pa3sa.ge is 

to be effected with much greater regularity than the Now Passage, or from Cardiff to 

Uphill, 2228-2232 There is lessdangerof irregularity, 2233 The currents attheNew 

Passage are very strong, 2234-2239 -A proper description of steam-packet would take 

an hour crossing from Cardiff to Brean Down, 2240 There is no weather in which an 

efficient steamer could not get across, there being safe points of arrival and departure on 

each side, 2241, 2242 Distance from Swansea to Cardiff by land, 2243 Delay 

that would occur to the letters from Swansea to the South of Ireland being sent round 
by Cardiff to Brean Down, 2244 Letters from Bristol could not get opposite to Mil- 

ford Haven by means of a railroad from Bristol to Brean Down, and from thence by a 

steamer, quicker than by the mail-coach through South Wales, 2245—2250 Next to 

Dale Bay the Mumbles should be chosen for the departure of the mails, 2251 Whe- 

ther under the circumstauces of there being a chance of a pier being foi’med by private 
enterprise at Portishead, witness would recommend Government to incur the expense of 

a pier at the Mumbles, 2252-2256 Average rate of a powerful steamer down the 

Bristol Channel, and in crossing the Irish Channel, 2257, 2258 Witness hands in an 

elevation view of the lighthouse as erected at the entrance of the sea reach of Wyre, 
leading into Port Fleetwood {see Appendix), and makes a statement with reference to the 
construction and the actual cost and maintenance of the same, Ev. p. 116-119, 

[Second Examination.] — Marine surveyor to the Admiralty, 3437 Satisfaction 

expressed at witness's survey of the Mersey and port of Liverpool in 1838, letters, &c., 

3438-3444 If Liverpool were without a railroad, it would be the last place on the 

whole coast that should be selected as a packet station ; intricacy and dangers of the 

navigation, 3445-3447 The Victoria Channel, its origin and character described, 

3447-3449 Uncertainty of the navigation exemplified; objections to the floating 

light; delay of the packets, 3450-3453 ^There is a belt of sands across the bay ; the 

Rock Channel has but 18 inches at low water great springs ; it cannot be used after the 

half-ebb until half-flood, 3454-3455 In the New Channel there are 10 feet of water 

over the bar ; frequency with which it presents an obstacle, 3456— — Distance of the bar 
from Liverpool, 3457 — —Management of a steamer outside the bar waiting for the tide ; 
she is not in danger in a gale, but all on board suffer great discomfiture and vexation, 
3458-3463. 

Liability of Liverpool Harbour to an artificially hazy atmosphere, driven by south-wst 

winds from the manufacturing district, 3452. 3463 Breadth and depth of the New 

Channel, 3464, 3465 Difficulty of the navigation in bad weather, 3466— The 

Channel is often so crowded with ships that it is only by the most anxious activity and 

loss of speed that more disasters have been averted, 3467-3469 Want of a genera 

system of lighting vessels so as to indicate their course ; plan suggested by witness, ana 

explained by a diagram, 3470-3476 The difficulty of navigating the approaches to 

Liverpool Harbour in the dark is one of the greatest objections to Liverpool as a packe 

station, 3477, 3478 There is no dock or wharf upon the Mersey extending out to low- 

water mark ; a packet cannot lie alongside on as many days in the year as would ma e 

a month ; great inconvenience sustained, 3479-3482 Mode of getting passengers 

on board ; the packets usually lie at anchor off St. George’s Pier now instead 01 at e 

North-east buoy, 3483-3485 Mud and silt in the Channel at Liverp^h ^ r 

adhering to the steps make the embarkation more difficult, 3486-3489 — ■ — Number o 
days in a month on which the packet must be detained at the bar, 3490-3493- tQgai 
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Denham, Commander H. M., r.n., f.r.s. (Analysis of his Evidence)— 

Local tendency to fog off the coast of Lancashire, from Seaforth or Bootle round 

towards Southport, 3494-3497 State of the Bristol Channel as regards 3498 

General causes of fogs off coasts explained, 3499-3502 Liverpool is ineligible as 

a packet station as being combined with a commercial port, 3503 Inconvenience sus- 

tained by the 2 few York and other packets in having to land their mails at the port of 
destination ; should be able to land them at the first port, and then beat up to Liverpool, 

3504 > 3505 A small steamer should go out and receive the mails, to avom the 

risk of the packets standing in, 3506, 3507 Inutility of building steamers to draw 

little water in order to suit the harbours ; case of the Merlin and Medusa, which 

were afterwards obliged to be deepened, 3508-3512 The shallowness of the water 

is a serious objection to Liverpool as a port, 3513 There should never be less 

than three fathoms water for steamers fit for the Irish Channel, 3514 No other colour 

distinction but red can be used in lighthouses, 3515, 3516 Evidence as to the 

navigation into Waterford Harbour in particular ivinds, 3517-3530 Navigation from 

Brean Down to Waterford; distance, length of passage, tides at arrival, &c., 3531- 
3539 Fogs are more likely to arise near Brean Down than Hobb’s Point, but at nei- 

ther place w'ould they offer much obstruction, 3540-3542. 

Denham, Captain. Captain Denham’s Sailing Directions for the Bristol Channel are very 
good, but rather complicated, Drev) 420S, 4209. 

Donaghadee. See Portpatrick and Donaghadee, 

Dowmldre, Marquess of. Measures taken by the first Marquess of Downshire, when Post- 
master-general, for the improvement of the communication between the North of Ireland 
and the West of Scotland, Hull 3743. 

Draught of Steayn-vessek. Number of feet of water drawn by steamers of 600 tons and 

250 horse power, Price 638-644 Draught of water of the Government contract 

steamers, Cubitt 3266-3269 Draught of water of an iron and a wooden steamer ot 

500 tons; draught of the Prince and Princess and vessels of that class at Liverpool, 

1959-1963 Draught of water of the iron steamers between Liverpool and 

Glasgow ; their rate per hour, Napier 2742—2754. 

See also Iron Steam-boats. Steam Navigation. 

Drew, Captain John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Haven-master at Bristol, and has 

known the Bristol Channel for 30 years, 4171-4173 Itis a good channel for steamers, 

but might be much improved by more lights and buoys, 4174-4183 The Great 

Western has arrived at itingroad at night in all weathers and times of the tide, 4184- 

41 89 The Irish steamers have to slow their engines for want of water in the Avon 

but not on account of the navigation of the Bristol Channel, 4190-4194 The plan 

of a pier at Portishead is likely to succeed; the situation described, 4195-4199 

Vessels have been driven up to Kingroad in the night without knowing where thev were 

4201-4204 The Bristol steamers plying to the South of Ireland are not fast ; they 

suit their starting to the tide, 4205-4207. 

Captain Denham’s Sailing Directions for the Bristol Channel are very good, but rather 
complicated, 4208, 4209— —Points to which Captain Beechey’s attention was recently 

directed, 4210,4211 There is no great difficulty in the navigatiou of the Bristol 

Channel, nor are fogs more prevalent than elsewhere, 4212-4214 The Admiralty 

yacht Firebrand struck on the Nash Sand, because there was no Bristol pilot on board, 

4215,4216 Witness commanded a sailing vessel for 17 years, and never found any 

difficulty ill navigating the Bristol Channel, 4217-4219 A southern line of commu- 

nication with Ireland wmuld be of importance to Bristol and to the public generally, 

4222 Draught of an iron steamer of 500 tons ; the longer it is the less likely it would 

be to strike in shallow water, 4223-4229 Brean Down would be easy of access with 

a breakwater, 4231-4234 Fall of the tide at Portishead and at Brean Down ; whe- 

ther a floating harbour would answer at the latter as well as at the former, 4235-4238. 

Dublin and Bristol. See Bristol and Dublin. 

Dublin and Cork. There are morning mails from Dublin to Cork and other towns in Ire- 
land ; whether any benefit would arise from the Post-office taking advantage of the con- 
veyances which leave Dublin in the morning for different towns, ParsoTZs 1078-1080 

Rate of speed of each mail between Dublin and Cork ; acceleration of which those mails 
are capable, Kendrick 2589-2596. See also Cork, 3. Cork and Milford. 

Dublin and Holyhead. See Holyhead and Dublin. 

Dublin and Liverpool, See Liveipool and Kingstown, 

Dublin and Loridon. See London and Dublin. 

Dublin and Waterford. See Waterford ^and DuhUn. 

043 - c 2 Dublin 
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Dublin Harbour. The bar at Dubliu was cleared away four or five years ao-o, and has 
never filled up since, Russell 2921. 

Dumfries and Portpatrick. A road was constructed between Dumfri( s and Portpatrick by 
the first Marquess of Downshire, when Postmaster-general, about the year 1766 to 1768, 
for the purpose of facilitating the communication between the North of Ireland and the 
West of Scotland, Hull 3743. 

Dunmore. See Waterford, 2. 



E. 



East Dale Bay. A vessel from a port in the Bristol Channel bound to Cork or Waterford 
might call at any hour in East Dale Bay; but it is very inconvenient at low water, or 
at any time after high water, Denham 2125, 2126. See also Dale Bay. 

Edwards, Captain JbAn. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Harbour-master at Swansea, 1881- 

1891 Milford Haven is every good harbour of itself, but the approach is objectionable, 

particularly in thick weather ; when in there is no better harbour ; there is great depth 

of water at the mouth, 1892-1 895 The safest place, and the shortest distance for a 

steam-packet station would be Hobson Pill ; that is abreast of Milford town, 1896-1899 

Xfiere is no accommodation there for landing for steamers; there is a small 

slip, where they landed formerly in boats before they removed to Pater ; reasons for 

their removing to Pater, 1900-1902 The accommodation at Hobb’s Point is good 

for steamers, but not as safe as it might be for steamers to lie alongside of, 1904 

Difficulties in the navigation, in running up the mouth of the harbour to Hobb’s Point, 

1907, 1908 Unfitness of Dale Bay for steam-packets; there are no landing-places 

whatever, 1909-1912 The Mumbles would not do in its present state as a station 

for Post-office packets; a floating breakwater would be most eligible for it; measures 

that have been taken with the view of placing such breakwater there, 1913-1920 

There is no better anchorage ground than that at the Mumbles, 1921 Quarters from 

which the roadstead itself is entirely protected, 1922 Points at which it is open, 

1923-1925 The heaviest gales in the Bristol Channel are generally south-west and 

westerly, 1924 There is tolerably good water near to Brean Down; the situation 

is exposed, 1926, 1927 A stone breakwater would be required to render it fit for 

a packet-station; there is no accommodation whatever for steamers at present, 1928, 

1929 -If a breakwater were constructed off' the Head, near Ponishead, it would afford 

protection to steamers, 1930,1931. 

There are serious difficulties in the navigation between Portishead and the mouth of 

the Bristol Channel ; nature of those difficulties, 1932-1934 The steam-boats out of 

Bristol always calculate upon starting from Bristol at high water, 1935 It would not 

be safe to navigate the Bristol Channel between the Holms and Portishead at low 

water by night, 1936-1939 ^There would be some risk for a steamer either to g^o into 

■or leave Brean Down at all times of the tide, 1941 A light upon the Culvers 

would assist in getting in, and would be useful to navigation generally, 1942, 1943 

If steamers starting from Portishead or Brean Down were to call at Milford or Dale 

Bay for the Welsh mail-bags it would be attended with a vast loss of time, 1944 Time 

that would be lost in taking Dale Bay in going from Brean Down to Waterford ; calling 

at Hobson Pill would make an additional hour in and out, 1945-1947 Difference 

that running up to Hobb’s Point would make, 1948 A steam-packet of 500 tons and 

250 horses power, with no cargo, would take about nine or nine and a half hours to run 
ffom Portishead to Hobb’s Point; time that would be taken in bad weather, 1949 ' 1953 * 

The worst of the passage for sea is between Milford and Waterford, 1954 The 

average passage from Brean Down to Waterford with the class of boats spoken of would 
be 20 hours, 1956 From Portishead it would be about 20^ or 21 hours ; it is impracti- 

cable for a steamerof any draught of water to leave Portishead at niglit, 1957, 1958“ — 
Draught of water of an iron and of a wooden steamer of 500 tons ; draught of the Prince 

and Princess, and that class of vessels at Liverpool, 1959-1963 There would be no 

difficulty in navigating the Waterford river in any state of the tide with an iron steamer 

drawing nine feet of water, 1964 The average length of the passage from Brean Down 

to Cork would be 24 or 25 hours, and under favourable circumstances about 20 hours, 
1965, 1966 — ^To Waterford 15 hours, and an additional hour from Portishead, 1967* 

1968 A steamer of this description would steam about eight miles an hour, taking ail 

risks of weather, 1969-1977. 

The Bristol Channel is as accessible as Liverpool ; there is a little more fog in the 
Bristol Channel; witness would prefer going into Brean Down to going into Liverpool 

Harbour, 1978-1981 The Channel of Liverpool cannot be made out of a dark night; 

its uncertainty; breadth of the Channel inside the Bell-buoy; depth of water upon the 
bar at low water ; the same at quarter flood, 1982-1997 A vessel obliged to lie out- 
side the bar for water, is exposed to considerable danger, 1998-2003 Five steam- 

packets would be required from Brean Down, supposing that were to be adopted as the 

“ ■ station 
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Edwards, Captain John. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 
station to communicate with Ireland; the same number would be required to Cork as to 
Waterford, 2005, 2006 Three packets would be required from Hobb’s Point to Water- 

ford, 2007-2010 — -Probable detention of a steamer starting from Portishead, bound to 
■Waterford and calling at the Mumbles for bags, 2111, 2112 Description of coal con- 

sumed by the packets from Hobb’s Point ; relative strength of that coal and Swansea coal ; 

prices of the coal in use and of Swansea coal, 2013-2019 There is no harbour at Cardiff 

calculated for Post-office purposes ; a harbour could be made, 2021-2023 Localitv at 

which witness would recommend the harbour to be constructed; breadth of the Channel 

at that part, 2024-2026. 2028-2031 Probable expense, 2025 A proper steamer 

would take from an hour and a quarter to an hour and a half to go from Cardiff to Brean 

Down, 2027 Breadth of the ferry across the Severn at Old Passage ; it is the lowest 

ferry in the Channel, 2032-2039 — -Improvement that might be made in the landing- 

places at the Old Ferry, 2040 Witness produces and lays before the Committee papers 

relating to the trade 01 Swansea, Ev. p. 102. 

Electrical Telegraph. Advantages of the electrical telegraph explained and illustrated, 

Bidder 2,^^% Its peculiar advantages in connexion with a packet station, 76.3699 

Explanation of the mode of working a single line of railway aided by the telegraph, 

76. 3700-3702 The electrical telegraph is not liable to get oat of order; complex 

arrangements on the Blackwall Railway noticed in proof of this, lb. 3703. 

Evans, Captain George, r. n. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was appointed in 1835 and 

1836 to examine into the Post-office Packet Department, 228, 229 Reported that the 

packets should be removed from Milford to Hobb’s Point, where a pier should be built, 
and should go to Waterford Quay instead of Dunmore, all which has been done, 230-231 

He stated that the packets on that station were the worst of any between England 

and Ireland, although they had the most difficult passage to perform, 232 ^The shorter 

the distance by sea, the more regular the mails, and Hobb’s Point is therefore advanta- 
geously situated, 233-235 At Portishead the current is so rapid, that a pier would soon 

be filled up ; witness cannot offer an opinion as to the stability of a floating pier, 236-238 

Supposing two harbours made, one at Brean Down and the other at Portishead, 

the former would unquestionably be the best point of departure forthe South of Ireland, 

239-243 Good steamers could make the voyage regularly between Brean Down and 

Waterford, but not so regularly as between Liverpool and Kingstown, as the water is less 

smooth, 244, 245 Comparative distance of Brean Down and Milford from Waterford, 

and difficulties of each voyage, prevailing winds, heavy sea, &c. 246-254 The tide in 

the Bristol Channel would not offer much obstruction, as it would as frequently be favour- 
able as adverse, 255-259 As ports, Cork and Waterford are equally eligible for the 

class of vessels required, especially iron steamers ; Cork is the most approachable at all 
times of the tide, 264-268. 

[Second Examination.] — There is no difficulty whatever in the navigation to Hobb’s 

Point ; it is the most eligible station for packets to the South of Ireland, 269-275 

Vessels of 500 or 600 tons and 250 or 300 horse power should run on that station ; 

probable length of the voyage; exposed character of the station, 276-278 Small 

number of passengers, and want of accommodation for them, 279-281 From the 

mouth of the Bristol Channel to any part of Ireland, the same vessel that would average 
ten miles an hour from Holyhead to Kingstown would not average more than eight, 282- 

288 This calculation includes deviations and detention by contrary winds and heavy 

gales, 289-291 The greater the length of the voyage the more irregular will it be, 

292-294 Great improvements since 1827 in steam navigation; the speed of river 

boats has been doubled, but not of sea boats, 295-303 rEight miles an hour is a fair 

average between the Bristol Channel, and ten between Liverpool and Dublin, 304-307 

Cork is an easier harbour than Waterford ; the landfall is good, and the entrance 

easy of access by day and night, 308, 309 Effect of Waterford bar in a fog upon the 

navigation to that port ; there are two good lighthouses before you come to the bar, 
310-314. 

[Third Examination.] — At Milford a boat could not always get on board a steamer with 

passengers and mail, but could at Dale Bay, 779-783 The detention of a steamer 

sailing from Portishead or Brean Down to Waterford would be from one to two hours, 

according to the weather, 784 In sailing to Cork the course would be more to the 

southward, and further from Milford, 785, 786 The road from Carmarthen to Dale 

Bay would be through Haverfoixl west, 787-789 Road to Hobb’s Point, 790-792 

A pier would be required at Dale Bay, and must be built by Government ; there is no 

town connected w’ith the roadstead, 793-797 A pier was built at Hobb’s Point by 

Government, at a large outlay, 798, 799 Rate of speed of a steamer down the Bristol 

Channel and of a mail-coach along the road to Milford compared, 800-802 The 

detention of a vessiel bound for Cork or Waterford would be an hour or two more in 

touching at Dale Bay, 803, 804 Longest, shortest, and average time that would be 

■ spent in the voyage from Portishead to Hobb’s Point, including the transit of the mail 
by land from Bristol; 805-808. 

0.43. c 3 Length 
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Report, 1 842 — continued. 



Svans, Captain George, r.n. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Length and time of the land journey from. Bristol to Milford; letters would be conveyed 

quicker by steam, 819-824 Two hours and a half would be saved by conveying letters 

to Brean Down, 825 Distance from Portishead to Milford Haven, 826 Approval 

of the report and plan of the harbour of Holyhead by Sir James Gordon and Captain 

Beechey, 827-831 Objections to PortDynllaen Bay as a packet station, 832 Safety 

of the harbour of Holyhead ; singular means of knowing the position of a vessel in foggy 

weather, 833, 834 Comparison of the winds and tides encountered in sailing from 

Holyhead and from Port Dynllaen, 835-837 Holyhead Harbour must be enlarged if 

large steamers were on that station, 838 Propriety of transferring the station from 

Portpatrick and Donaghadee to Cairn Ryan and Loch Larne, 839-844 Reasons for 

preferring Lame to Belfast as a packet station, 845-851. 



F. 

Falmouth and Cork. A letter from Falmouth for Cork, via Weston-super-Mare, traced ; 
time would be saved by that route, Maberly 3049, 3050. 

See also Falmouth and Waterford. 

Falmouth and Gibraltar. The mails between Falmouth and Gibraltar have varied only 

12 hours twice in tw’o years, Willcox 2823. 2826-2831 Vessels would not be more 

subject to detention in the Bristol Channel, lb. 2825. 

Falmouth ajid Kilkenny. Supposing packets to be established from the Bristol Channel to 
Waterford, letters from Falmouth to Kilkenny would still go by Dublin ; no advantage 

would be gained by going by Waterford, Kendrick 2618 It would be an advantage 

to towns south of Kilkenny, Ib. 2619. 2633. 

Falmouth and Waterford. Time occupied by the present arrangement and by the contem- 
plated one, with respect to letters from Falmouth to Waterford, Stow 2463 ^The same 

. with respect to Falmouth and Cork, Ib. 2464. 

Floating Breakwaters. Floating breakwaters are not applicable to any place which has a 

material rise of tide, Denham 2079 Depth proposed by witness for a breakwater ; it 

depends upon the anchors and cables for holding; depth of the agitation of the sea; 

average inclination or elevation of a beach, Tayler 2297-2310 Principles on which 

witness forms his breakwater ; general principle on which floating breakwaters are 

formed, Ib. 2302, 2303 Useful properties of a new glue tried by the Admiralty at 

Woolwich; its adoption in the construction of breakwaters recommended, Ib- 2303 

Scale of an experiment conducted by witness at Plymouth ; its success, Ib. 2304-2307 

In shallow water there is less msistance than in deep water ; there is not a greater 

ground-swell in shallow water than in deep ; depth of waves, Ib. 2307, 2 308. 

Floating breakwaters would be perfectly efficient to enable vessels to lie in safety and 

to land passengers; witness has never seen one in operation, Napier 2703,2704 

There would be no difficulty whatever in mooring them in safety, Ib. 2705, 2706 ■— — 
Materials of which the sections of a floating breakwater may best be made ; peculiarities 

of witness’s invention ; duration of moorings, &c., Tayler 4141,4142 Experiments 

tried with models of the floating breakwater, Ib. 4145-4 149 Opinion of members of 

the Admiralty Board and of the Trinity Board concerning the invention, Ib. 4150-4158 

Tile French are likely to he the first to try the plan for the formation of harbours of 

refuge, Ib. 4154 No w’ork is yet in progress ; iHey are waiting for the third reading 

of the Bill before Parliament, Ib. 4155. 

The superiority of the floating breakwater to stone piers is particularly shown where 

there is a great rise and fall of the tide, Tayler 4159 Brean Down would be a fair 

place for trying it ; the late Government offered anchors and moorings to try it at 

Brighton; Government has stores applicable to the purpose, Ib. 4160-4162 Expense 

of each section; length ihereof, Ib. 4163-4165 Reasons for not proceeding with the 

experiment at Brighton, Ib. 4166 ^The old anchors lying idle in the dockyards might 

be used, Ib. 4167. (See also Plymouth Breakwater. Tayler, Captain. 

Floating Bridges. The objection to steam floating bridges, where they have to cross any 
estuary liable to considerable roughness of waves, that there would not be sufficient bu<^- 
ancy, owing to the weisht of chains, is no longer a matter of opinion ; it is not so, Kernel 

-993 heavier chains bear no proportion to the tonnage of the vessel; comparison 

with a first-rate, moored head and stern ; practical results as exhibited at the bridge at 

Tor-Poiut, Ih. 2994 Thebridges are flat-bottomed, Ib. 2995 None that have been 

built draw' more than three feet water, and they are very buoyant, ^Dimensions 

of a bridge built for Calcutta, Ib. 

Fogs. Local tendency to fog off the coast of Lancashire, from Seaforth or Bootle ^und 
towards Southport, Denham 3494-3497 — — Vogs are more likely to arise near Brean 
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Down than at Hobb’s Point, but at neither place would they offer much obstruction, 
Ih. 3540-3542--— The general causes of fogs off coasts, explained, Ib. 3499-3502. 
5 ee also Bristol Channel, 2. Liverpool, q. 

frolic, The (Steamer). Loss of the Frolic steamer in the Bristol Channel, Claxton 25 ; 
Edwards 1933 ; Denham 2050. 



G. 

Gibraltar and Falmouth. See Falmouth and Gibraltar. 

Glamorganshire. Complaints have frequently been made to the Post-office from different 
towns in Glamorganshire, of the delays at the Old Passage, and the inconvenience to 
travellers. Stow 2350. 

Glasgow and Belfast. Place which witness would recommend as the most desirable 
harbour for the Scotch mail-boats to run to ; reasons in favour of each harbour recom- 
mended, Beeckey 2835, 2836 Inefficiency of the present packets for the service they 

are employed in, Boyle 2971, 2972 Time occupied by a letter in going from Glasgow 

to Belfast by the present arrangement. Stow 3023 Time that would be taken in^the 

event of a mail establishment being formed at Loch Ryan, Ib. 3024. 

See also Belfast. Loch Larne. Loch Ryan. Portpatrick and Donagkadee. 

Gordon, Sir James.. See Holyhead, 3. 

Gore, J. Ormshy. See London and Dublin. 

Great Western Railway. Rate at which the mail travels on this line; the distance to 
Bristol is 118 miles; time taken by the mail train from London, Stow 2540-2544. 

Great Western Steam-ship. The Great Western steam-ship has made 22 voyages out and 
home, and has come up to Kingroad at all times of the tide, by day and by night, without 

the delay of an hour, Claxton 8-14 The Great Western has arrived at Kingroad at 

night in all weathers and times of the tide. Drew 4184-4189. 

Green Grounds, The. The Green Grounds lie inside the roadstead at Mumbles Head ; they 
have proved fatal to several vessels of late years, DenAoTn 2115, 2116. 



Hammond, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Commands one of the mail-packets at 

Hobb’s Point, 3986-3988 Once last winter the mail could not be embarked; no steamer 

could have gone to sea on that day, 3989-3994. 4015 Last year the packets reached 

Hobb’s Point 12 times, too late for the mail-coach ; nine of these occasions would have 
been avoided with efficient packets, 3995-4005. 4056-4060 Class of steamers recom- 
mended forthe Milford and Waterford station, 4006-4010 When you make St. Ann’s 

Lights there is no difficulty in getting into Milford or up to Hobb’s Point, 4011, 4012 

In clear weather you can go right up to Waterford in the night and at low water, 4013, 

4014 The packets should not draw more than nine feet water; there is sometimes as 

little as nine feet in Waterford River, 4015-4019 The steamers are repaired at the 

dockyard, with a few' exceptions, 4020 The Scotch coal is found to answer better 

than the Welsh with the present boilers, 4021-4023. 

It would be practicable for Bristol and Waterford steamers to pick up the mail at 
Dale Bay; three hours would be lost; there is no landing-place, and in a south-east 

wind a landing could not be effected, 4024-4032 If more passengers went by way of 

Milford there would be accommodation for them, 4033,4034 Dale Bay dries at 

low water a long way out; in south-west winds there is a heavy ground-swell, 4035- 

4039 Waterford Harbour would not admit very large steamers at low-water spring- 

tides, and such vessels therefore would not be more fit for Brean Down than for Milford, 

4040-4046 Average passage from Hobb’s Point to Waterford ; probable saving of 

time by better steamers, 4047-4050 The inconvenience of the long land journey 

through Wales deters passengers from taking the Milford line, 4051-4055 If the 

boilers were so constructed as to allow the use of Welsh coal a great saving would be 

effected, 4062-4069 Four good steamers might do the duty, but it would be desirable 

to have a fifth, 4070-4077. 

Margin that should be allowed for irregularities between Milford and Waterford, 

4378. 4092-4098- Between Brean Down and Waterford double the allowance of 

margin would be necessary, 4079, 4080. 4099— -Milford Haven answem well as a 

packet station and Hobb’s Point for a mail communication, 4081-4084 A vessel 

drawing nine feet would never be stopped at Waterford, and larger vessels could always 

get in if they arrived at five or six in the morning, 4085-4091 Average rate of 

sailing calculated upon with good steamers, 4100-4103 Relative speed of large and 

small steamers, 4104-4110 Time in the morning most convenient for reaching Wa- 
terford, 41 11-41 ] 8. 4122-4124 The steamers IrequentJy cross from Milford without 

a passenger, and the quantity of letters is inconsiderable, 4119-4121, 

0.43. c 4 Hobb's 
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Hobb’s Point: 

1. Generally. 

2. Whether eligible for a Packet Station ; TVorAa carried out by the Government 

with a view of rendering it fit for the Purpose. 

1 . Generally: 

The shorter the distance by sea the more regular the mails, and Hobb’s Point is there- 
fore advantageously situated, Evans 233-235 A considerable correspondence from 

the South of Ireland passes by Hobb’s Point for South Wales, the South of England, 
the West Indies, and all parts of the globe ; the return correspondence comes round by 
Dublin, Parsons 1002, 1003. 1007. 1023 The abolition of the packet communica- 

tion by Hobb’s Point would create delays, Kendrick 2652-2654. 

2. Whether eligible for a Packet Station, Works carried out by the Gov&mment 
with a view of rendering it fit for the Purpose : 

Vessels can come alongside the pier at Hobb’s Point at all times of the tide, but not 

in all weather, Claxton 189-191 Proper steamers could make their passage with 

greater regularity from Hobb’s Point than from any point in the Bristol Channel, Ib. 
192, 193— — With a heavy sea, and wind west-south-west and west-north-west, the pier 
at Hobb’s Point cannot be safely approached, Ib. 198-203 Witness, who was ap- 

pointed by the Government to examine into the Post-office Packet Department in 1835, 
and 1836, reported that the packets should be removed from Milford to Hobb’s Point, 
where a pier should be built, and should go to Waterford Quay instead of to Dunmore ; 
all which has been done, Evans 230, 231 ^There is no difficulty whatever in the navi- 

gation to Hobb’s Point; it is the most eligible station for packets to the South of Ire- 
land, Ib. 269-275 Nothing is wanting at Hobb’s Point to render it a fit station for 

packets, Stow 389-392 A pier was built at Hobb’s Point by Government, at a large 

outlay, Evans 798, 799. 

Considerable delay sustained at Hobb’s Point; inefficiency of the present packets, 

Parso 7 is 1097-UOO Arrangement proposed by which twelve hours might be gained, 

Ib. 1101-1109 Inefficiency of the present establislmient at Milford ; merits of Hobb’s 

Point as a packet station, Ih. 1563-1567 The accommodation at Hobb’s Point is 

good for steamers, but not as safe as it miglit be for them to lie alongside of it, Edwards 

1904 Difficulties in the navigation in running up the mouth of the harbour to Hobb’s 

Point, Ib. 1907,1908 A great objection to the pier at Hobb’s Point is its position 

so far from the mouth of the harbour; steam-packets having to run up eight or nine 

miles, against wind and tide, to get to it or from it, Denham 2184-2186 Witness is 

not aware of any steamers latterly being detained getting from Milford to Hobb’s Point, 
though there were instances formerly, Ib. 2199, 2200. 

See slso JBrean Dow 71 . Bristol and Milford. Dale Bay, i. Milford. 

Hobb’s Point and Cardiff. See Cardiff and Ilohb’s Pohit. 

Hobb’s Point and ZondoT}. See Lo/ido 7 i 07 id Hobh’s Point. 

Hobb’s Point and Portishead. See Portishead and Hobb's Point. 

Hobh’s Point and Waterford. Inefficiency of the existing line of communication ; causes- 

thereof ; improvements necessary to render it efficient, Rep. v.- Distance from Hobb’s 

Point to Waterford; number of hours’ passage at present, and with good steamers, 
185-188. 204, 205— —Time that would be occupied in making the passage 
from Hobb’s Point to Waterford with anew establishment of good packets, Parsons 

1148-1150 If a proper line of packets were put on, the passage to Waterford could 

be made with greater certainty and regularity from Hobb’s Point than from Brean Down, 
the passage being shorter; the danger of fogs would not be less at Milford than in the 

Bristol Channel, Moriariy 1850-1853 Three packets would beret^uired from Hobb’s 

Point to Waterford, Edwards 2007-2010 A great deal of the irregularity in the 

passage might be obviated if proper packets were established between Hobb’s Point 

and Waterford, Pai'sons 1095, 1096 Cause of the irregularity in the departure of the 

packet from Hobb’s Point for Waterford; acceleration "that might be made in the 
arrival of the mail at Waterford, Stow 2391-2395. 

The packets from Hobb’s Point to W^aterford are very useful to the district lying 
westward of a line from W’orcester to Bristol, and the country 40 or 50 miles round 

W^aterford, Mahery 3095, 3096 Effect of accelerating the mail by Hobb’s Point to 

W^aterford, so as to reach the latter place at six in the morning, Ib. 3132- ■Effective 

steamers from Hobb’s Point to arrive at Waterford at six in the morning would be a 

great convenience, J. Williams 3868-3871 Class of steamers fit for running between 

Hobb’s Point and Waterford ; they could enter the harbour at all times of the tide, arid 
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Sobb's Point and Waterford — continued. 

in the dark, Williams 3872-3877 Average passage from Hobb’s Point to Waterford; 

probable saving of time by better steamers, Hammond 4047-4050. 

Return of the hours at which Her Majesty’s mail steam-packets have left Hobb’s 
Point and Waterford respectively; the number of hours occupied in the passacre, 
specifying the days on which the mail has been detained beyond the fixed time ; tlie 
length of detention, and the cause thereof, App. 259-264. 

See also Bristol and Waterford. London and Waterford. Milford and Waterford. 

Swansea and Waterford. Waterford. Waterford and Hobb’s Povit. 

Hobson Pill. The safest place and the shortest distance for a packet station would be 

Hobson Pill; that is abreast of Milford town, Edwards 1896-1899 There is no 

accommodation there for steamers to land ; there is a small slip, where they landed for- 
merly in boats, before they removed to Pater ; reasons for their removing to Pater, Ib. 
1900-1902. 

See also Breun Down, 11 , 1 . 4. 

Holyhead: 

1. Generally. 

2. Its Merits as a Packet Station compared zcith Fort Dynllaeii. 

3 . Improvements necessary for making the Line efficient ; estimated Expense 

thereof. 

1 . Generally: 

Serious inconvenience would result to the trade between South Wales and Ireland if 
all the letters between those two countries were sent round by Holyhead ; the intercourse is 

very great, Parsons 1559 A line of railway to Holyhead, and packets thence to 

Dublin, ami a line of railway from Dublin to Kilkenny, for which a Bill has been 
obtained, would be a preferable line of Post-office communication with the South of 
Ireland to the line to Cork or Waterford by packets from some point in the Bristol 

Channel; grounds on which that opinion is formed, Webb 1683, 1684 There is no 

mail froQi^ Bristol to Waterford or Cork by Holyhead, Stow 1872 The route to 

Dublin via Holyhead or Port Dynllaen would beat any route to the South of Ireland 

via Waterford or Cork, 3320-3328 Holyhead might be made to serve as a 

packet station and also as a harbour of refuge ; whether some better place might be found, 

H. 3356-3358 By way ©f Holyhead or Port Dynllaen, letters might pass between 

Dublin and London within 17 hours ; letters then might be answered ou the same day ; 

immense importance of such an arrangement. Pirn 3394-3400 The establishment at 

Holyhead is very expensive, and a dead loss, Ib. 3418, 3419. 

2. Its Merits as a Packet Station compared with Port Dynllaen : 

Safety of the harbour of Holyhead ; singular means of knowing the position of a 
vessel in foggy weather, Evazis 833, 834 Comparison of the winds and tides encoun- 
tered in sailing from Holyhead and from Port Dynllaen, £1-^15835-837 Informa- 

tion already existing as to the relative merits of Holyhead and Port Dynllaen, Cubitt 
5^25-3230— Comparative merits of Holyhead and Port Dynllaen with reference to 

the length of voyage, direction of winds, &c., Ib. 3295-3308-^ There are not yet 

sufficient data for determining upon the relative merits of Holyhead and Porr Dynllaen, 

Pirn 3401-3405 The whole question is narrowed to the two points of Holyhead 

and Port Dynllaen, and it ought to be determined by competent persons, Ib. 3407- 
3410, 

3 . Improveme?its necessary for makbtg the Line efficient'., estimated Expense 

thereof: 

Approval of the report and plan of the harbour of Holyhead by Sir James Gordon 

and Captain Beechey, Hvans 827-831 Holyhead Harbour must be enlarged if large 

steamers were on that station, lb. B38 To make the Holyhead line efficient 83 miles 

oi railway and improvements in the harbour are required, Cubitt 3231-3234 Evi- 

dence as to the capability of the present harbour to be improved and extended so as to 
admit a large class of packets, Ib. 3235-3245 Addition to the existing harbour pro- 

posed ; doubts as to the possibility of making it sufficient by dredging, lb. 3246-3265 

Probable expense of a railway to Holyhead, and an improved harbour, 76 . 3270- 

3278 A railway to Port Dynllaen, together with a harbour fit for a packet station, 

would not cost less than 3,000,000/., Ib. 3279-3281 There would he increased trade 

and traffic at Holyhead if there were an improved pier and a railway, Ib. 3287-3289- ■ ■ 
Estimated expense of improving the harbour observed upon, Ib. 3290-3294. 

Relative merits of different lines of railway to Port Dynllaen, Cubitt 3309, 3310 

A railway to Holyhead or Port Dynllaen would be a work of great national importance ; 
it would not remunerate private speculators ; part should be undertaken by the public, 

Ib. 3329-3335 It would be the most periect communication of all, with all parts of 

Ireland, lb. 3336 The concentration in one line, either by Holyhead or Port 

Dynllaen, of all the traffic and correspondence, is the cheapest and most eligible plan, 

ii>- 3359-3363- ■ 

0.^13. d A railway 
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Hol yhea d— continued . 

3. Improvements necessary for making the Line efficient ; estimated Lxpense 
thereof- — continued. 

A railway to Holyhead, worked by locomotive engines, could not be remunerative 

without assistance from Government, Pzm 3411- Great importance to trade of having 

a harbour of refuge at Holyhead ; large annual loss of property by shipwreck, Pirn 3420 

3421 Holyhead Harbour is capable of improvement at no great expense; the late 

Mr. Rennie’s Report referred to, Stephenson syiQ-syszS- 

See also Bristol and Milford. Chester and Holyhead, or Port Dynllaen. London 
and Cork. Port Dynllaen. Portishead, 1. 

Holyhead and Dublin. Average passage from Holyhead to Dublin ; total time to be occu- 
pied between London and Dublin, Cubitt 3317-3319. 

See also Bristol Channel, 2. Liverpool and Kingston)n. London and Dulliiu 
Southern Line of Com/nunication with Ireland. Swansea and Waterford. 

Hull, Edward. (Analysis of bis Evidence.) — Collector of Customs at Falmouth, 3 742 

Portpatrick and Donaghadee have always been the ports of communication between the 
West of Scotland and the Horth of Ireland ; opening of a road from Dumfries to Port- 
patriclc in 1766 by the first Marquess of Dovvnshire; exertions of that nobleman and his 

successors to improve the communication with Ireland, 3743 Unsuccessful attempts 

to remove the packets to other stations; reports and opinion in favour of Portpatrick 

and Donaghadee; improvement of those harbours in 1820, lb. Superiority ofPort- 

patrick and Donaghadee to Lough Ryan and Larne as packet stations; relative distances, 
lengtli of voyage and land journies to different towns, Ib. Present state of Dona- 

ghadee Harbour; accommodation for steamers of all sizes at all times of the tide, 3745- 

3747 Excellence of the landing ; the harbour was planned by the late Mr. Rennie, 

and is perfect, 3748, 3749 Improvements in progress at Portpatrick ; there is perfect 

accommodation for the present vessels, 3750,3751 No inconvenience has been felt 

by the public from the present packet station, 3755, 3756 Prevailing winds at Port- 

patrick, 3757 Witness is one of the commissioners of Portpatrick Harbour, 3758, 

3733 - 



Intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland. Expenses thereof to be regarded rather as 
an outlay for national purposes, than Ibr the advantage of any particular department. 

Rep. iii. The whole Irish correspondence last year did not pay its expenses ; this year 

the receipts will be a little more than the expenditure, Maberly 3UO Margin that 

should be allowed in Ireland for the arrival of the packets, according to the relative im- 
poriauce of the local and of the English letters, Ib. 3125-3130. 

See also Northern Line of Communication with Ireland. Southern Line of Commu- 
nication with Ireland. 

Irish Channel. The passage across the Channel is well lighted by the Wexford and Mil- 
ford shores, Price 627 A tower might be built at the Saltees, instead of a floating 

ship, lb. 628 Navigation of the Irish sea in a heavy gale of wind dead a-head, White 

1245, 1246. 

See also Regularity of Post-office Communication. Wrecks. 

Iron Steam-boats: 

1. Their Superiority to Wooden Vessels. 

2. Comparative Cost. 

3 . Their fitness for the Service of Post-office Packets. 

1. Their Superiority to Wooden Ve.ssels: 

They are superior to wood in every respect, Napier 2661 Iron vessels are suitable 

for every where, and every purpose, lb. 2664 Iron vessels are divided into different 

compartments ; they are not liable to burn or spring a leak, Ib. 2673 .Improvements 

introduced by witness, for which he has taken out a patent, Ib . — ^For speed and regu- 
larity, steamers should be built of iron ; iron vessels are one-third lighter than wooden 

vessels, T. A. Smith 2790 Draught of an iron steamer of 500 tons ; the longer it is, 

the less likely it would be to strike in shallow water, Drew 4223-4229. 

2, Their comparative Cost : 

Estimated cost of an iron vessel of 500 tons and 250 to 300 horse power, Napier 

2674 ; Willcox 281 6 cost of the engine is about 50 /. per horse power, and of the 

hull about 157. per ton, Napier 2679, 2680 The cost of vessels built of iron is rather 

more than wood ; there is very little diffbrence, lb. 2760, 2761. 
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Iron <STE4Jlf-E04TS— continued. 

8. Their fitness for the Service of Post-office Packets: 

Three packets would be required to keep up a daily communication efficiently at a 
distance of 176 miles, at a cost of 100,000/., Napier 2676,2677 An iron vessel 

Irish rLnnel uM purpose of carrying a mail across the 

lush Channel, could cross a river bar with 12 feet water at the lowest spring-tides, 

f f- 2777-^ A vessel ol 500 or 600 tons would be an appropriate vessel for the 
Irish Chaniml; estimated cost of such a vessel built of iron, ii, 2778-2784 
See also Draught of Steam-vessels. Steam Navigation. ‘ 



K. 

Kendrick, James (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Surveyor of the General Post-office for the 
Southein district of Ireland, 2546 Extent of this district, 2547-2551. The com- 

munication between London and Coi-k at present is about 42J hours by Dublin, ossq 
It would be a benefit to Cork, and some towns to the west of Cork, if the PosL 
office communication reached Cork in 30 or 32 hours instead of 42 hours, 2553-2557. 
2591 omplaints have been m.ade of the delay under the existing arraogements, 
65« Advantage that would result if there was a communication from London to 

Erean Down by the Great Western Railway, and by adequate steamers from thence to 
2559“2503 -It frequently happens that ihe mail does not arrive in Cork in the 

winter in time to answer the correspondence on the siime day, 2564 Hour at which 

the mails from Cork to Clonmel are dispatched, 2565— To Tralee, 2566-2568— To 
Limenck, 2567-— A great many ship letters come from Cork by ships from abroad, 
574 Oreat difliculties are found from the present insufficient communication in 
transmitting those letters to England, 2575 Tliere is a very small Post-office com- 

munication between Waterford and Cork, 2576-2578. 

Route by which die Youglial letters are received from England, 2579 Time con- 

sumed in the Post-office communication by the night mail from Waterford to Cork 

2580, 2581 ^^Route by which letters go from Waterford to Cork, 2582— Time 

‘■‘=“‘=1.""..? Tralee from London ; route by which transmitted, 
-^1 , Cork go by the mail from Dublin, which arrives at eight 

o clock, 258b Time taken by each mail from Dublin to Cork: acceleration of which 

^ those mails are capable, 2589, 2590 Distance from Dublin 10 Cork by the shortest 

mail-^oach route, 2592 — —Rate of travelling per hour, 2594, 2595 Distance from 

Dublin to Cork by Waterford and Youghal, 2596 Districts wliich would be affected 

>y or are mdifierent to the change or me selection of the port of departure, whether it 

be from Cork or W aterford, 2598-2608 Waterford is best adapted to Post-office 

purposes, considered geographically ; it would be more central than any other port with 

reference to the circulation of the mails, 2609-2616 The passage will be shorter to 

many of the towns to the eastward of Cork bv going through Waterford, 261 7 

bupposing pekets to be established from” the Bristol Channel to Waterlbrd, letters 
roQi balmouth to Kilkenny would still go by Dublin; no advantage would be gained 

by going by Waterford, 2618 It would be an advantage to towns south of Kilkenny, 

QO19. 2633 It would be an advantage to Cork and the west of Cork, spealdno- of the 

corre^ondence from the West of England, independently of the London letters, 2620 
Ihe arrival of the Milford mail at Waterford at nine in the morning instead of 
12 at noon, wmilt be an advantage to the towns on the line between Waterford and 

Coik, and to Cork itself, 2621-2623 The arrival of the packet at W^aierford at 12 

o clock at night, so that letters leaving London on Monday night would be in Water- 
ford ihe following night, and in Cork the following morning, would be an advantage 
over the present arrangement through Dublin, but it could not be done, 2624-2626^^ 
Ihe delivery of letters in Cork at eight o’clock in the morning is all that the merchants 

vyould require, 2627-2631 -A communication by Dublin would be more certain than 

ihiough ilie Bristol Channel, in consequence of -the shorter sea passage,2632 Tralee 

'vould not be served with its London correspondence 
by Waterford, 2636— There would be no imporiani advantage to Waterford in having 

a direct communication by Brean Down, 2640 It would be no advantage to Cork, 

2041, 2642 It the acceleration by Dublin did not take place it would be an advan- 
tage, 2643- Comparative amounts of money received in Cork and in Waterford upon 

received and sent, 2646 If the mail were expedited by six hours, as stated, by 

Dublin, that would bring the West of England correspondence with equal advantage to 

Coik as the proposed arrangement by Brean Down, 2650 The abolislmieat o't' the 

packet communication^ by Sobb’s Point, or some other point in tlie Bristol Channel, 

would create delays, 2652-2654 Very few letters are received from Bristol by Hobb’s 

Point, 2654. 

Kilkenny and Falmouth. See Falmouth and Kilkenny. 

Kingroad, See Bristol Channel. 
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Kingstown and Holyhead. Report of an experimental trip made by the Princess Royal 
steamer, from Kinp;stown to Holyhead, and from Holyhead to Kingstown, on 20th June 
1842, Ayf. 271, 272, Ste also Liverpool and Kingstown. 

Kingstown and Liverpool. See Liverpool and Kingstorvn. 



L. 

Larne. See Loch Larne. 

Lighthouses. Lights are not erected where the Trinity Board would at this moment cheer- 
fully erect them, because they are unable to put on a toll unless a petition for the light 
comes from the owners of vessels as well as the masters ; evils of this system ; indiffer- 
ence existing on the subject, Denham 2063, 2064. 2o66*-2o68 Funds possessed by 

the Board for erection of lighthouses, Ih. 2065 In the case of private lights, there 

is no right to impose a toll except from the actual vessels using the port such light 
belongs to, and which ihe Harbour Bill provides for, Ib. 2066. 

No other colour distinction but red can be used in lighthouses, Denham 3515,3516 

A green light is not distinguishable beyond five miles as a green light, but it is as a 

white light, WiUcox 27^4, 2795. 

Lighting of Vessels. It would be possible to have a law compelling all steam-vessels to 
carry the same description of lights, and sailing-vessels a white light, Willcox 2796, 2797 

^Want of a general systeurof lighting vessels so as to indicate their course; plan 

suggested by witness, and explained by a diagram, Denham 3470-3476. 

See also Peninsula ami Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

Livertool : 

1 . Its Unfitness for a Post-office Packet Station. 

2. Difficidties and Dangers of the Navigation. 

3. Inconvenience of ihe present Landing-places for Steam-boat Passengers. 

1. Its Unflnessfor a Post-office Packet Station: 

The route by Liverpool is not desirable, on account of the length of voyage, the- 
incOQveuience of the port as a packet station, and the difficulties in navigating the 

Mersey, Rep. iv. Table showing the number of times that the mail has been put on 

board the packet at Birkenhead more than 10 minutes later than the appointed time, 
stating the cause of such delay, from the 15th June 1841 to the 25th February 1842, 

Stow Number of times that the coaches have been dispatched from Rublin 

without the mails from England, owing to the foregoing irregularities, Ib. 2528 

Liverpool is a very bad port for a packet station, Maherly 3192 Inconvenience and 

delays arising from want of water in the river Mersey, Right Hon. F. Shaio, 3i99”3^*^® 

' ■ Some port in North Wales .would be a much better station than Liverpool, lb. 3204 
— ■ " The port of Liverpool is not good as regards its entrance from the sea, and packets 
can rarely come alongside the pier, Cubitt 3221-3224. 

Liverpool Harbour is not likely to be much improved; state of the Victoria Channel, 

C. W. 3433-3436 If Liverpool were without a railroad, it is about the last 

place upon the whole coast that sliould be selected tor a packet station ; intricacy and 

dangers of the navigation, Denham 3445-3447 Ineligibility of the port of Liverpool 

as a packet station, combined with a commercial port, Jb. 3503 Inutility of buiklmg 

steamers to draw little water in order to suit the harbours; case of the Merli-n and 
Medusa, which were afterwards obliged to be deepened, Ib. 3508-3512' -The shallow- 
ness of the water is a seriou.s objection to Liverpool as a port, Ib. 3613 should 

never be less than three fathoms water for steamers fit for the Irish Channel, Ib. 3514* 



2. Difficulties and Dangers of the Navigation: 

The channel cannot be made out on a dark night; its uncertainly; breadth inside the 
Bell Buoy ; depth of water upon the bar at low water and at quarter flood, x/aa’flrds 
1982-1997 A vessel obliged to lie outside the bar for water is exposed to consider- 
able danger, /6. 1998-2003 The difficulties in the approaches of the two ports o 

Liverpool and Bristol are about equal ; there is very little difference iri the tide, Lknham 
2174-2176— Draught of water of the largest class packets belonging fu 

Dublin Sieam-packet Company, and carrying the evening mall from Liverpool; d ep 
of the harbour at low water; inconvenience suffered, C. W. 34^5"34^° 

To be safe, a harbour for such steamers should have 15 or 16 feet at low water, 



3429,3430. . _ , „ 

The Victoria Channel, its origin and character described, Denham ^447 1 the 
Dnceriainty of the natigaiion exemplified; objections to the floating light; delay 0 

packets, Jb. 3450-3453 Liability of the harbour to an artificial hazy atmospiie 

diiven by south-east winds from the manufacturing district, Ib. 3452'*34^3 . 

a belt of sand across the bav : the Rock Chauuel has but 18 indies at low water g 

- ’ springs ; 
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Liverpool — continued. 

2. Difficulties and Dangers of the Navigation — continued. 

.springs; it cannot be used after the half ebb until half flood, Denham 3454, 3455 In 

the new channel there are 10 feet of water over the bar; frequency with wiiich it presents 

an obstacle, Ih. 3456 Distance of the bar from Liverpool, J6. 3457 Management 

of a steamer outside the bar waiting for the tide ; she is not in danger in a gale, but all 
on board suffer great discomfiture and vexation, Ib. 3458-3462. 

Breadth and depth of the new channel, X)e«Aam3464, 3465 Difficulty of the navi- 

, gation in bad weather, li, 3466 The crowded navigation exposes packets to incon- 

venience and danger, in foggy weather or hazy nights, particularly; there is great liability 

to collision, 3467-3469 The difficulty of the navigation of the river in the dark 

forms one of the greatest objections to Liverpool as a packet station, /i. 3477, 3478 
■ Number of days in a month on which the packet must be detained at the bar, Ih. 

3490-3493- 

3, Inconvenience of the present Landing Places for Steam-boat Passengers : 

Discomfort and risk of going in an open boat to the steamer lying in the river. Right 

bon. F. Shaw 3203 There is no dock or wharf upon the Mersey extending out to 

low-water mark ; a packet cannot lie alongside on as many days in the year as would 

make a month ; great inconvenience sustained, Denham 3479-3482 Mode of getting 

passengers on board; the packets usually lie at anchor off St. George’s Pier now, in- 
stead of at the north-east buoy, Ih. 3483-3485 Mud and silt in the channel at 

Liverpool, which adhering to the steps make the embarkation more difficult, ,/6. 3486- 

3489- 

See also Bristol Cham}el, 2., Fogs. Liverpool and Kingstown.. Menai Straits, 
Wexford, 

Liverpool and Kingstown. Causes of the Liverpool and Kingstown packets exceeding their 

shortest time more frequently than the Bristol packets, Burgess 500-504 Delays in the 

arrival of the mails between Liverpool and Dublin, Parsons 1076 Hour at which the 

Liverpool mail is due in Dublin; time at which the mails are dispatched from Dublin 
to the interior. Stow 2500, 2501. 2509 Average length of the voj^ge between Liver- 
pool and Kingstown, lb. 2502. Hour at which the mail ought to leave the Mersey and 

arrive at Dublin ; margin allowed for irregularities, Ib. 2503-2508 ; Maherlj/ 3115-3119 
Average speed of the vessels between Liverpool and Kingstown, Willcox 2807. 

Explanation of the reasons for fixing the present times of departure for the packets 
between Liverpool, Birkenhead and Kingstown; effects thereof upon the passenger 

traffic, Maberly 3156-3168. 3188 A Post-office communication by contract packets 

between Liverpool and Dublin should not be discontinued, even if a quick route between 

Holyhead and Kingstown were established, Ib. 3169-3173 Inconvenience of the 

present time of the packets sailing from Dublin; improved arrangements shggested, 

lit. Hon. F. Shaw 3205-3210 The present line between Liverpool and Kingstown is 

inconvenient for passengers ; objections to Liverpool as a packet station, Pirn 3386-3389 

Witness contemplates and suggests the abandonment of the mails through South. 

Wales, and from Liverpool to Dublin, Bidder 3678-3680. 

Ueturn of the hours at which the contract steam-packets have left the River Mersey, 
and the number of hours occupied in the passages between Liverpool and Kingstown, 
and Kingstown and Liverpool, each day since the 1st February 1841, with the name of 
each packet ; also the number of times, specifying the days, the mail and passengers have 
been conveyed by tender to or from the steamer outside the bar of the Mersey, and the 
days on which no mail has lei't Liverpool, and the manner in which the mail and pas- 
sengers are conveyed from the pier at Birkenhead to the contract steamer, and the 
expense of the same, App. 265-270. 

See also Brean Down, III. 4. Bristol and Waterford. Chester and Holyhead, or 
Port Dynllaen. London and Dublin. 

Liverpool and South Wales. Whether it could be arranged that the letters from Liverpool 
to South Wales could be dispatched from Liverpool at three in the ai’ternoon, 6'Jom- 
2384-2390, 
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Loch Larne : 

1 . Its Capabilities as a Post-office Packet Station, and as compared 'miik Bd- 

jast and with Portpatrick and Donaghadee. 

2. Works necessary to be carried into Execution to render it jit for the 

Purpose. 

1. Its Capabilities as a Post-office Packet Station, and as compared with Belfast 

and with Portpatrick and Donaghadee : 

Reasons for preferring Larne to Belfast as a packet station, Evans 845-851- Loch 

Larne is a very excellent harbour; Belfast is the best harbour for a packet station 

Bussell 2864.2866 Reasons on whicli this opinion is grounded, lb. 2867, 2868. 2883' 

2884. 2886. 2S98 The Maiden Rocks are not in the way of running into Loch Larne* 

they are well lighted, Ib. 2891-2895 ; Smithett 3643, 3644 Depth of water in Loch 

Larne ai low water ; nature of the anchorage, Russell 2896-2899. 

Capabilities of Loch Larne as a packet station, Boyle 2935-2950 'Respective 

merits of Larne and Belfast as packet stations with regard to the distribution of letters 

II). 2941-2950 The station being placed at Loch Lame must affect the county of 

Down in a similar degree with Belfast, Ib. 2976 The harbours of Loch Larne and 

Loch Ryan would be as easily entered throughout the year as Portpatrick and Dona- 

gliadee, Smithett 35B3-3593 Comparative length of the voyages, Ib. 3594 The 

liarbours, winds, tides, &c., as applicable to eacli station, compared, Ib. 3595-3613 

Peculiarities of the situation of Loch Larne adverted to, Rennie 3788, 3789. 

2. Works necessary 10 be carried into Execution to render itjitj'or the Purpose : 

Estimated expense of making a landing-place at Loch Larne; no extraordinarv 
expense wotild be required in making the road good from Loch Larne to Ballymena, a 

line of road having just been completed, .60^/62954-2956 Improbability, in the 

event of Loch Larne being made the packet station, of private parties making the neces- 
sary landing-places, Ib. 2965, 2966 Estimated cost of a pier at Loch Larne, Ileurde 

3785-37^7* 

See aho l^clfast. Cairn Ryan and Loch Larne. Loch Ryan, 2. Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee, 1.4. 



Loch Ryan : 

1. Its Capabilities as a Post-ofice Packet Station. 

2. Nature of the Passage from Lock Ryan to Loch Larne. 

1. Its Capabilities as a Post-office Packet Station : 

Loch Ryan would suit very well for the departure of the packets ; you can enter at ail 

times of the tide; itis to be preferred to Portpatrick, Russell 2871-2873 There is 

no difficulty in approaching Loch Ryan; a steam-boat would run from Loch Ryan to 
Belfast quay in four and a quarter or four and a half hours; the same boat would be 

one hour and a quarter less in running to Larne, lb. 2888-2890 Size and description 

of vessel witness would recommend between Loch Ryan and Belfast; cost of such 

vessels and number that would be required, Ib. 2923-2932 Capabilities of Loch 

Ryan as a packet-station; estimated expense of making a convenient iunding-place, 

Boyle 2951-2953 Ldcli Ryan is equally approachable from the southward with 

Portpatrick; it is an excellent road, Ib. 2975. 

2. Nature of the Passage from Loch Ryan to Loch Larne : 

Effect of particular winds in crossing from Loch Ryan to Locli Larne, Smithett 3614- 

3617 ^There would be smooth water for some miles, both iu Loch Ryan and Loch 

Larne, and there would be no difficulty in getting out, lb, 3634-3640. 

See a\so belfast. Cairn Ryan and Belfast. Cairn Ryan and Loch Larne. Glasgow 
and Belfast. Loch Larne, l. Portpatrick and Donaghadee, i. 

London and Iheau Down. Railway communication between London and Brean Down; 
length ofjourney, 71 /v/er 4168-4170. 

See also Brean Down, III, 4. 

London and Bristol. See Bristol. 

London and Cork. Imporlunce of a communication direct from London to Cork, Parsons 

1138-1141 Most certain and speediest mode of communication from London to 

Cork, supposing stemn-powei to be applied to the best advantage, TFe/16 1715, 1716 
•—Witness has delivered the mails in Cork in 27 hours from Lon'Jon ; the people of 
Cork complain very much of the delay of their letters by the ordinary mode of communi- 
cation, Moriorty 1781-1785 The communication between London and Cork at pre- 
sent is about ibrty-two and a half hours by Dublin. Kendrick 2553 It would be a 

benefit to Cork and some towns to the west, if the communication reached Cork in 3*^ 

or 
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London and Cork — continued. 

or 32 hours, instead of 42 hours, Kendrick 2a53'2557- 2591 Complaints have been 

made or the delay under the existing arrangements, lb. 2558. 

Advantage that would result if there was a communication from London to Brean 
Down by the Great Western Railway, and by adequate steamers from thence to Cork, 

Kendrick 2559-2563 It frequently happens in the winter that the mail does not 

arrive in tioie to answer the correspondence on the same day, Ih. 2564 A communi- 

cation by Dublin would be more certain than through the Bristol Channel, in conse- 
quence of the shorter sea passage, Ib. 2632. 

Course of a letter from London to Cork via, Holyhead (with a railway) and Dublin, 
l^aherly 3036 Course back again to London, Ih, 3037*~'“~Speed and convenience of 

the route via Holyhead to Cork, for receiving and answering letters, Jb. 3038-3040 

Transmission of letters from Loudon to Cork by the morning mail would then be use- 
less, lb. 3041-3044 Course of the night and day mails under this arrangement, to 

Londonderry, Waterford, and Belfast respectively, lb. 3045, 3046 Letters traced 

from London to Cork, by night and day mails, Brean Down and Waterford, Ib, 3047, 
3048- See also Cork, 1. 3* Cork and Miljbrd. London and Waterford, 

London and Dublin. Great saving contemplated in the time occupied between those 

places; general convenience thereof, Kef. iv. Every effort has been made by the 

Post-office to obtain greater regularity of arrival by the railways, Stow 2529-^ — -The 
distance between Crewe and Chester, 21 miles, is run in an hour, but the Grand Junc- 
tion Company have agreed to do it in 48 minutes, lb. 2530, 2531 Delays that take 

place on the line from London to Liverpool; acceleration of speed that might be gained, 
lb. 2532-2537. 3541 Average rate of travelling per hour between London and Birk- 
enhead by the railway, lb. 2538 Time allowed for the embarkation of the mails and 

passengers at Birkenhead, lb. 2539. 

The Post-office arrangements would be simplified by sending all letters by way of 
Holyhead and Dublin ; the day-line by Liverpool might be kept up at a small expense, 

Klaberly 3100-3103 Great advantage of a Post-office communication between 

London and Dublin, both to Dublin and to the interior of Ireland ; one despatch a 

day would be sufficient, lb. 3138-3144- Present arrangements of the correspondence 

between London and Dublin, lb. 3i45“3^55 ^The present arrangements are as perfect 

as they oan be made with existing means, Ib. 3174-3184 The" packets at Liverpool 

are sometimes detained by the tide, fee., but very rarely by the railway, Ib. 3185, 3186 
Objections to an arrangement being made with the G’rand Junction Railway Com- 
pany to start a train on the arrival of the packet from Kingstown, Ib. 3187 ^The 

traffic of the line by Holyhead, from Loudon to Dublin, would only pay a small portion of 

its expenses, lb. 3189-3191 If all the correspondence were sent through London and 

Dublin, there would not be an irksome addition to the work at the main offices, lb. 3196. 

Correspondence with a meeting of Members of Parliament, Lord Eliot, and the 
Admiralty, as to improving the communication between London and Dublin, Ev. f. 197- 

^99 The shortest sea-passage is tlie best line of communication between London 

and Dublin, Cuhitt 3216-3219 The Post-office communication of South Wales 

with Waterford might go by Dublin ; London and Dublin should be the great centres, 

3337-3342 Means of communicating with Bristol and South Wales suggested, 

I^‘ 3343-3355 Inconvenience of the Post-office arrangements between London and 

Dublin exemplified, Pw« 3379-3384 Arrival of packets at Dublin too late for the 

dispatch of the English letters by the inland mails, lb. 3385 The largest part of the 

London correspondence leaves Dublin at half-past five ; they are delayed at Liverpool 

till seven the next evening, Ib. 3390-3391 The morning packet to Holyhead is 

chiefly for inland letters, and is of scarcely any use to Dublin, /6. 3391-3393 By 

concentrating the several establishments in one place a great national saving might be 

effected, Ib. 34*2 The feeling in Ireland is in favour of some port in North Wales, 

and that the best should be adopted, Ib. 3422 It would be quite practicable to con- 

vey the mail from London to Dublin daily -in 15 hours, jBirfder 3682, 3683. 

Petition of Mr. J. R. Ormsby Gore, m.p., landowners and others of the county of 
Carnarvon, respecting tlie best means of improving the communication between London 

and Dublin, 293-303 Replies to certain accusations made against the Naval 

Commissioners appointed to inquire into the best means of communication between 
London and Dublin, by J. Ormsby Gore, esq. m.p. and others, in a petition to the House 
of Commons, 1 840 ; prepared in pursuance of an order of the House of Commons, dated 

11th April 1842, Ib. 304-310 Letter from Mr. James Perry, dated 17 th June 

1842, to Lord Ingestre, m. p., on the subject of an improved Post-office communication 
between London and Dublin, J6. 310, 311. 

See also Cejitval Line of Communication. Chester and Holyhead, orEort Dynllaen. 
Holyhead. Liverpool. Liverpool and Kingstown. Railways (Ireland). 

London and Hobb’s Point. Time bills of the mail from London to Hobb’s Point via Bris- 
tol, and from Hobb’s Point via Bristol to London, Ev.p. 177, 178 Time bills of the 

mail from London to Hobb’s Point via Gloucester, and from Hobb’s Point to London, 

by the same route, Ib. 178, 179 Return of the contracts for mileage for the last 
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seven years, separating each year, for carrying the mails by land from London to 
Hobb’s Point, whether by Bristol or Gloucester, App. 340* 

London and Newport. The transmission of the London mails from Bristol through Glou- 
cester would not affect the leuers from the southern or western parts of England, 6Vow 

2381-2383 Time occupied by the present arrangement, and by the contemplated one 

with respect to letters from Newport to Loudon, Ib. 2461, 2462. 

Londonand South Wales. Supposing a railway from the Cheltenham and Great Western 

Railway into Wales, point at winch it would turn off, iJendeZ 3010 Distance from 

London to Newnham, supposing the railway to be constructed ; distance thence to 

Swansea by the Monmouth road, lb. 3011-3014 The line of country is well adapted 

for a railway; description of country passed through; difficulties existing, &c. Ib. 
2015-3017—- — A railway could be carried in safety over the bridge at Newnham with- 
out inierf'eving witli the navigation of the Severn, lb. 3018, 3019 -The best line from 

Loudon to South Wales would be by way of Gloucester, Maberly 3055-3062. 

Letter frotu J. H. Vivian, Esq. m. p. to Lord Ingestre, m. p., dated 25th June 1842, on 
the subject of the improvement of the commuuicaiion between London and South 
"Wales, App. 312-31 7. 

London and Southampton. Distance in time between London and Southampton, Stow 2480. 

London and Swansea. The most direct and advantageous line from London to Swansea 
is through Gloucester and Chepstow; reason of its not having been adopted, Sioty 
23^.^-2354 If the letters from London are transmitted through Gloucester and Chep- 

stow there must still be a mail communication across the Old Passage from Bristol 10 

Chepstow and Newport, Jb. 2367-2373 Bristol letters would be delayed a day by 

this arranaeineiit, unless a second mail were put on to Gloucester, Jb. 2374~^3®o~ 

Gloucester and Chepstow is the best line to Swansea and Millord ; advantages to be 
gained in accelerating the mails by that line, lb. 2404-2411. 

Acceleration that might be made in the mails from Swansea to London, Stow 2430- 
2443 Tliis arrangement would be a great benefit to Newport, Ib. 2444, 2445 Al- 

terations in the system of Post-office communication with South Wales that the pro- 
posed arrangemeoi would involve, Ib. 2446, 2447 A greater saving of time would be 

effected if the letters for Swansea and Cardiff were landed at the Mumbles from Brean 
Down or Portishead than if conveyed across the Aust Passage; this would be a serious 

delay to letters to Newport, Ib. 2457-2460. See also Swansea and London. 

London and Tralee. Time occupier! by a letter in reaching Tralee from London; route by 

which transmitted, Kendrick 2582-2587. See also Tralee. 

London and Waterford. The mail from London to Waterford might have an extension of six 
and a quarter Itours by taking the Brean Down passage, and still be in at the same time as 
it could from Hobb’s Point through Gloucester, witli improved packets and proper roads. 

Slow 2471-2476 The arrival of the packets at Waterford at 12 o’clock at night, so 

that letters leaving London on Monday night would be in Waterford the following night, 
and in Cork the following morning, would be an advantage over the present arrangement 

through Dublin, but it could not be done, Kendrick 2624-2626 There would be no 

important advantage to Waterford or Cork in having a direct communication by Brean 
Down, unless an acceleration by Dublin did not take place, Ib. 2640-2643. 

Time of arrival of the mail at Waterford and Cork, supposing the Pembroke mail to 

leave Bristol at two in the morning instead of six, Maherly 3078-3082 Co.oiractors 

could not be found for a mail starting at that time, lb. 3083, 3084 The detention of 

the London letters at Bristol for a few hours could not be avoided without sacrificing 

the northern correspondence, which would be very inexpedient, Ib. 3085-3087. -The 

defective state of the Old Passage is one cause of the objection to starting the Pembroke 
mail in the middle of the night ; but in any case, to start ai that time would be very 
expensive, Ib. 3088-3094. 

Letters from London to Waterford would be conveyed quicker by way of Dublin 

than by Milford, Bidder 3663-3667 The mail from London to Waterford by way of 

Weston-super-Mare would go about as fast by Holyhead, but would be liable to greater 

irregularities, Ib. 3684-3686 Pifty or 60 limes in the course of the year the Dublin 

mail reaches Waterford without the English letters, J. Williams 3878-3881. 

See also Bristol and Pembroke. Waterford and London. 

M. 

Maherly, Colonel W. L., Secretary to General Post-office. (Analysis of his Evidence.) 
— The communication between the South of England and the South of Ireland is as good 
as it ought to be, looking at the amount and importance of the correspondence, 3^34 
■ T he main circulation to the South of Ireland is by Liverpool and Dublin, 3'^35 ~ 

Course of a letter from London to Cork via Holyhead (with a railway) and Dublin, 

Course back again from Cork to London, 3037 Speed and convenience of the 

route via Holyhead to Cork, for receiving and answering letters, 3038-3040- ^Trans- 

t mission of letters, from London to Cork by the morning mail would then be useless, 
3041-3044 Course of the night and day mails, under this arrangement, to London- 
derry, Waterford, and Belfast respectively, 3045, 3046 Letters traced from London 
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to Cork by night and day mails via Brean Down and Waieiford, 3047, 3048 A letter 

from Falmouth to Cork via Weston-super-Mare traced; time would be saved by that 
10010,3049,3050. 

Course of letters from Swansea to London by way of Cardiff and Brean Down, 3051- 

3054 The best line from London 10 South Wales would be by way of Gloucester, 

3055-3062 Complaints of irregularities at the Old Passage ; the letters could not be 

taken so regularly from Cardiff to Brean Down, 3063-3067 Letter from Swansea 

to Waterford by way of Brean Down traced, 3068, 3069 And by Hobb’s Point as at 

present, to Waterford and Cork, 3070-3077 Times of arrival at Waterford and Cork, 

supposing the Pembroke mail to leave Bristol at two in the morning instead of six, 

3078-3082 Comrnciois could not be found for a mail starling at that lime, 3083, 

2084 The detention of the London letters at Bristol for a few hours could not be 

avoided withotii sacrificing the northern correspondence, which would be very inexpe- 
dient, 3085-3087 Tlie defective state of the Old Passage is one cause of the objec- 

tion to starting the Pembroke mail in the middle of the night, but in any case to start 
at that time would be very expensive, 3088-3094. 

The packets from Hobb’s Point to Waterford are only useful to the district lying 
westward of a line from Worcester and Bristol and the country 40 or 50 miles round 

Waterford, 3095, 3096 Districts that would derive benefit from the route by Brean 

Down and Waterford ; statement showing the small amount of correspondence; there 

would be no adequate advantage for an expensive packet station, 3097-3099 The 

Post-office anangeinents would be simplified by sending all letters by way of Holyhead 
and Dublin ; the day line by Liverpool might be kept up at a small e.\pense, 3100-3103 
— —The advantage to South Wales of keeping up the Milford station does not com- 
pensate the country for the great expense, 3104, 3105 The people in South Wales 

would suffer inconvenience in going to Brean Down and thence to Waterford, 3106, 

3107 Whether any and what southern communication should be maintained, 3108, 

3109 The whole Irish correspondence last year did not pay its expenses; ibis year 

the receipts will be a little more than the e.xpendiiure, 3110. 

[Second Examination.] Margin that should be left at Waterford for the siartins of 

mail coaches after the arrival of the packet from Brean Down, 3111-3114 Margin 

allowed at Kingstown ; number of late arrivals of the packets, 3115-3119 A larger 

proportionate margin might be necessary on the longer and more exposed voyage be- 
tween Brean Down and Waterford ; but practice would show how much, 3120-3124 

Margin that should be allowed in Ireland for the arrival of the packets, according 

to the relative importance of the local and of the English letters, 3125-3130 Whe- 

ther the Aust Passage should be improved, or taken into the hands of (Government, 3131 

Effect of accelerating the mail by Hobb’s Point to Waterford so as to reach the 

latter place at six in the morning, 3132 Saving that would be effected by the abo- 
lition of the Milford Station ; its expense ; value of the correspondence, 3133-3136 

There would be no saving if another station at Brean Down supplied its place, 3137. 

Great advantage of a Post-office communiciition between London and Dublin, both 
to Dublin and to the interior of Ireland ; one despatch a day would be sufficient, 3138- 

3144 Present arrangements of the correspondence between London and Dublin, 3145 

-3155 Explanation of the reasons for fixing the present times of departure for the 

packets between Liverpool, Birkenhead, and Kingstown; effects thereof upon the pas- 
senger traffic, 3156-3168. 3188 A Post-office conimuuication by contract packets 

between Liverpool and Dublin should not be discontinued even if a quick route between 
Holyhead and Kingstown were established, 3169-3173. 

The present arrangements of the correspondence between London and Dublin are as 
perfect a.^they can be made with existing means, 3174-3184 — The packets at Liverpool 

are sometimes detained by tlie tide, &,c. but very rarely by the railway, 3185, 3186 

Objections to an arrangement being made with the Grand Junction Railway Company 

to start a train on the arrival of the packet from Kingstown, 3187 The traffic of 

the line by Holyhead from London to Dublin would only pay a small portion of its 

expenses, 3189-3191 Liverpool is a very bad port for a packet station, 3192 — ^ — 

Twenty-two or twenty-three miles by railway should be reckoned as equal to 10 by sea, 

3193 The small number of letters sent by Milford shows that that line is not much 

appreciated, 3194, 3195 If all the correspondence were sent through London and 

Dublin, there would not be an irksome addition to the work at the main offices, 3196 
Course which the South Wales letters would take by the central line, 3197, 3198. 

Macartney, George. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Resides at Lissanoure Castle, Antrim, 

3724 Complaints in the county of Antrim of Post-office arrangements, arising out' of 

tlie times of arrival of the Scotch posts, 3725 The communication should be by 

Cairn Ryan and Larne, instead of by Portpatrick and Douaghadee, lb. — - IN o 
outlay would be required at Larne, and a small landing-place is all that is wanted at 
Cairn Ryan, which might be done by private means, 3726, 3727-— Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee are both bad hafbours, and not worth any fui ther expenditure, 3728-3730 

Arrangements of the internal correspondence of the county of Armagh at present, 

and as proposed after the change of the packet stations, 3731-3734. 

0.43. e Menai 
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Me 7 iai Bridge. Fitness of the Meuai Bridge for railway comiuuiiication •, means su‘>-o'ested 

to carry trains across, Cuhilt 3282-3286 Little time would be lost in crossTne the 

bridge by railway, i6. 331^-3313 Difficulty of crossing the Menai Bridge by railway 

opinion of Mr. Stephenson, Bim 3405, 3406 Proposed mode of carrying the railway 

carriages over by an endless rope, worked by stationary engines, Bidder ^652, ^ 

There would be no danger of the rails being disturbed by oscillation, so as to affect 

the safety of the trains, Bidder 3654, 3655 ^The bridge would be left open to ordinary 

traffic, as at present, Ib. 3656, 3657 The delay in crossing the bridge would be only 

10 minutes, 3658 Menai Bridge might be crossed either by means of an endless 

rope, ‘or by detaching the carriages, and drawing them over singly by horses* a delay 
of 10 minutes only would be caused, 3706-3712. ^ ^ 

.See also Chester and Holyhead, or Fort Dynllaen. 

Menai Straits. The Liverpool mail boats have sometimes been obliged to put into the 
Menai Straits for shelter, Edwards 1974- 

Mersey, The. Site Liverpool. 

Merthyr Tydvil. Advantages that would be gained by the Merthyr Tydvil district by the 
transmission of its letters by the proper line of packets from Bristol to the South of 
Ireland, as compared with the existing modes of transmission by Milford, Claxlon 
143. H4* 

Mewstone, The. The Mewstone, which is exposed to the agitation of the sea and wind off 
Plymouth, where westerly winds blow upon an average nine mouths in tiie twelve, is 
formed upon an inclination of 35degiees, 2’ay/er 2302. 

Milford Packet Station : 

I. Generally. 

II. Opinions in favour of and against the AioUtion of the Station. 

III. "Navigation of the Haven. 

IV. Present Estabiishmefit of Packets : 

1. Their Inefficiency. 

2. Passenger Traffic by them. 

3. Description of Coal used. 

V. Description and Number of Packets requisite for the Station. 

I. Generally : 

If the line of communication were kept up through Milford, a course from Bristol to 
Cardiff or Newport would be preferable to the present passage to Milford, Claxton 
175-183— Milford w'as formerly the most direct communication with the South of 
Ireland, but railroads have enabled letters to go quicker by another route, 5^010410, 

411 Persons frequently complain of travelling through Wales from Milford, and of 

the Old Passage j they would prefer going direct by Bristol, Price 649, 650 Rate at 

which the mail travels through South Wales; the distance is 150 miles; number of 

hours in which this is performed, Parsons 1568,1569 Detention of the mails by 

the snow and frost; it occurs oftener than once or twice in the winter, Ib. 1578-1582 

Milford is the only direct station from that part of England to the South of 

Ireland ; it is very little made use of, Webb 1586, 1587 The inconvenience of the 

long land journey through Wales deters passengers from taking the Milford line, Sam- 
mond 4051-4055. 

II. Opbiions in favour of and against the Abolition of the Station: 

Effect of the discontinuance of the Milford line upon the conespondence of different 

places adverted to, R^. vii. In the event of the removal of the packet station to 

Bristol, letters from South Wales, and all places to the west of Gloucester, would go 

through Milford to the South of Ireland, Sforc 402-405 Witness never sends his 

correspondence to the South of Ireland by the Milford packets if he can avoid it, 

W. Smith 860, 861 There is a greater regularity by the Dublin route than by the 

Milford line, Ib. 864. 933 Uncertainty and delay in the passage of letters by the 

Milford line; inefficiency of the packets; causes of the delay, Ib. 917-920. 944-958 

Inutility of the Milford packet station; advantages that would be gained by its 

removal to Bristol, Parsons 1004-1019. 1024-1042. 1113-1116. 1159-1163- The 

present channel of communication is the most convenient for South Wales ; the abolish- 
ment of the packet station would be productive of serious inconvenience as regards 
communication with Ireland; it is desirable that the English letters should passthrough 

Bristol, Barber 1498—1502 If Milford is given up, tiie north as well as the south 

shore would be cut out, Denham 2218 The advantage to South Wales of keeping 

up the Milford station does not compensate the country for the great expense, Maherly 

3104,3^05 Saving that would be effected by its abolition; its expense; value of 

the correspondence, Ib. 3133-3136 There would be no saving if another station at 

Brean Down supplied its place, Ib. 3137 The small number of letters sent by Milford 

shows that that line is not much appreciated, /5. 3194, 3195 Course which the 

South 
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II. —Opinions in favour of and agamst the Abolition of the Slalion—contmixed, 
South Wales letters would take in the event of the Milford establishment beiuo- 

abolished and a central line tbrough North Wales adopted, A/nierZy 3197, 3198 2 

Milford Haven answers well as a packet station, and Hobb’s Point for a mail’ communi- 
cation, Her 4081-4084 liivery commercial man in South Wales would feel it 

to be a great injury if the M ilford station were suppressed, Allen 4315-4320. 

III. Navigation of the Haven: 

Difficulties in touching at Milford Haven in bad weather, on the voyage from Rrean 
Down to Cork or Waterford; a straight course could not be made if Milford was 

touched at, White 1247-1250 Milford Haven is a very good harbour of itself, but 

the approach is objectionable, particularly in thick weather; when in there is no better 

harbour; there is great depth of water at the mouth, Edjoards 1892-1895 There is 

never any difficulty in getting in and out of Milford, Rees 3Q14-3920 When you 

make St. Ann’s lights there is no difficulty in getting into Milford or up to Hobb’s 
Point, Hammond 4011, 4012. 

IV. Present Establishment of Packets : 

1 . Their Inefficiency; 

Inefficiency of the Milford steamers ; irregularity of their voyages, Claxton 194-197 j 

Price 617-624. 755-757 Witness, who was "appointed by^Governmem in 1835 

and 1836 to examine into the Post-office Packet Depurtment, reported that the 
packets in this station were the worst of any between England and Ireland, alibotto-h 

they had the most difficult passage to perform, Evayis 232 Witness has frequently 

beaten the Milford packets by eiglit or 10 miles, with 700 head of pigs on board 

Burgess 461-465 Inefficiency of the packets between Milford and Waterford in 

point of speed ; improbability of an increase passenger traffic by that route, supposing a 
more efficient communication to be established ; the land journey through South Wales 

is the principul objection, Moriarty 1863-1871 Last year the packets reached 

Hobb’s Point 12 times too late for the mail coach; nine of these oeca.sions would 

have been avoided with efficient packets, Hammond 3995-4005. 4056-4060 The 

steamers are repaired at the dock-yard with a few exceptions, Ib. 4020. 

2. Passenger Traffic by them : 

Small number of passengers by the packets and want of accommodation for them 
Evans 279-281 ; J. Williams 3847-3849 — ^If more passengers went bv way of Milford 
there would be accommodation for them, Hammond 4033-4034 The steamers fre- 

quently cross without a passenger, and the quantity of letters is inconsiderable lb, 
4119-4121. 

3 . Description of Coal used : 

Description of coals consumed by the packets ; relative strength of that coal and 
the Swansea coal ; price paid for the Swansea coal delivered on board ; price paid at 

Milford for the coal in use ; contract price paid by Government, Edwards 2013-2019 

The Milford packets use Scotch coal; saving that would arise from the use of Welsh 

coal,/. Williams 3842-3846 The Scotch coal is found to answer better than the 

"Welsh with the present boilers, jfToniwonti 4021-4023— —If th.e boilers were so con- 
structed as to allow the use of Welsh coal, a great saving would be effected, Ib. 4062- 
4069. 

V. Description and Number of Packets requisite for the Station : 

Vessels of 500 or 600 tons, and 250 or 300 horse-power, should run on this station • 

probable length of the voyage ; exposed character of the station, Euuns 276-278 

Number and power of steamers required for the passage from Milford to Waterford, 

Rennie 3783-3785 Class of steamers recommended for the station, Hammond ^ooQ- 

4010. Pour good ateumers might do the duty, but it would be desirable to have a 

fifth, lb. 4070-4077. 

See also Brean Down. . Bristol Channel, 2. Bristol and Cardiff. Dale Bay, 1, 2. 
Hobb's Point. Hobson Pill. Mumbles, i. Newport. Pembroke. Southern 
line of Communication with Ireland. Swansea. 

Milford and Bristol. See Bristol and Milford. 

Milford and Cork, Bristol and Cork. Cork and Milford. 

Milford and Portishead. See Portishead and Milford. 

Milford and Waterford. Irregularity of the mails by Milford to Waterford; whenever 
steamers leave Bristol for Cork or Waterford about the same time as the mail, tiiev send 

letters by them, which reach tiieir destination sooner, Claxton 31-38 The \"oyage 

from Miifoid to Waterford, with good steamers, would be 10 hours. Price 651 

0.43. e -2 Average 
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Milford and Waterford — continued. 

Average time occupied by the Milford packets both ways, Parsons 993-995 Hour 

at which the mail is dispatched from Milford to Waterford, lb. gg6 The worst of the 

passage for sea is between Milford and Waterford, Edwards 1954 Average len<^!h 

of the passage from Milford Haven to Waterford; it would be 11 hours under any cir- 
cumstances in a steam-boat, Denham 2204, 2205. 

Once last winter the mail could not be embarked, no steamer conld have gone to sea 
on that day, Mammond, 3989-3994. 4015 Margin that should be allowed for irregu- 

larities between Milford and Waterford, lb. 4078. 4092-4098. 

also Dfiiyw, III. 4. Bristol Channel, ‘ 2 ,. HobPs Point and Waterford. 

London and Waterford. Wateiford. 

Morlarty, Captain ilfertoK. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Commander of a steamer from Bris- 
tol to Cork, and a lieutenant in the navy, 1730-1734 In summer the favourite mode 

of comimmicaiion between the West of England and London, and the South of Ireland 

is via Bristol, 1735 General average length of the passage to Cork in summer, 1736 

Extent to which the communication would be accelerated by packets of a superior 

class starting from Brean Down in the Bristol Channel, 1737-1740 Witness has fi^e- 

quently entered Cork Harbour at night; nature of the soundings on entering the harbour ; 

(here are no difticullies whatever in the navigation, 1741-1746. 1763 Witness is 

acquainted with Waterford Harbour; there is n bar to be crossed on entering; least 
depth of water to be found on the bar ; depth of water which a large vessel of 250 horse- 
power would draw ; difHculty that would be experienced in getting over the bar witli a 
southerly wind; difficulties in the navigation of the channel up to Waterford after 
passing the bar, 1747-1762 Traffic between Cork and Bristol ; a great many passen- 

gers go between the two places in the summer; average number of cabin passengers in 
summer, 1764-1771. 

Comparative merits of Bristol, Portishead, and Brean Down as starling places for 
steam communication witii Ireland; difficulties in the navigation of the Bristol Channel, 

1772-1780. 1786. 1806 Witness has delivered the mails in Cork in 27 hours from 

London ; the people of Cork complain very nuich of the delay of their letters by the 
ordinary mode of communication, 1781-1785 Average speed of the vessel com- 

manded by witness; average rate at which a Post-office packet ought to steam, 1807- 

1813 Rate at which the Bristol Channel may be navigated in a dark night at low 

water; the Channel is not very narrow, 1814-1817 Extent to which the passage of 

a vessel bound from Brean Down to Cork or Waterford would be retarded by calling at 
Dale Bay or Milford Haven or tlie Mumbles ; difference between each, 1818-1823. 1831- 

1841 Local situation and width of the bar in Waterford Harbour, 1824-1830 

Average number of passengers carried between Cork and Waterford, 1842 The 

traffic with Cork and Waterford would not increase if there were a daily communication 
with larger packets, and more accomuiodation ; few persons travel by the present com- 
munication in the winter ; steamers could not be kept up for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers alone; the returns are principally upon goods, 1843-1849. 

If a proper line of packets were put on, the passage to Waterford could be made with 
greater certainty and regularity from Hobb’s Point than from Brean Down, the passage 
being shorter ; the danger of fogs would not be less at Milford than in the Bristol Chan- 
nel, i850-i 853»— Passengers alone would not defray the exjsenses of a line of steam- 
packets between Brean Down and Waterford merely to carry them and the mail; the 
expense of the voyage would be greater than from Milford to Waterford, inasmuch as a 

larger quantity of coul would be cousumed, 1854-1857 A great many people from 

the South of England go round by Dublin ; a direct communication is very desirable; the 

objection to cominw with pigs operates with very few, 1858-1862 Inefficiency of the 

packets between Milford and Waterford in pointof speed ; improbability of an increased 
passenger traffic by that route supposing a more efficient communication to be established ; 
packets running from Milford to Cork would not be preferred to those going from 
Bristol; the land journey through South Wales is the principal objection, 1863-1871. 

Mumbles, The : 

1. Its Capabilities as a Steam-packet Station. 

2 . Outlay necessary for rendering it Jit for Post-ofice Purposes. 

3. Papers laid bejore the Committee. 

1. Its Capabilities as a Steam-fachet Station: 

If there were accommodation for packets at the Mumbles it would be less out of the 

way than Milford, Price 768-771 There is an anchorage ground at the Mumbles, 

five miles beyond Swansea ; it is a dead level from Swansea to the Mumbles; practi- 
cability of a pier being constructed at that point so as to make a harbour of refuge at 

all states of the tide, barber 1534-1540 There is no better anchorage ground than 

that at the Mumbles, Ptiicarcis 1921 Quarters from which the roadstead itself is 

entirely protected, 1922 -Points at which it is open, Ib. 1923-1925 Probable 

detention of a steamer starting from Poviishead bound to Waterford, and calling at the 

Mumbles for bags, 76. 2011,2012 The Mumbles is the most eastern point from 

whence 
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Mumbles, The — continued. 

1. lis Capabilities as a Steam-'packet continued. 

whence vessels could arrive and depart at post time, Denham 20Q3 Accommodation 

at present at the Mumbles for vessels ; as a roadstead it is so open to the south-eastern 
and southerly j/ales as to render it a very trying anchorage; peculiar advantages pre- 
sented for the formation of a breakwater, Ib. 20Q4, 2095. 

The roadstead is at present protected from the south-west by the Mumbles Head; 

height of the Head above the water, Denham 2105, 2106' Prevailing wind to which 

the roadstead is exposed, Ih. 2107- There is no good anchorage ground in deep 

water outside the Head; it is as open and uneasy a roadstead as possible, lb. 2111-2113 

To the westward of the Mumbles Head it is open sea between that and Ireland ; there 

are no dilficuUies of navigation between the Mumbles and Ireland, i6. 2114,2115 

Distance from the Mumbles to the town of Swansea; there is a good turnpike-road and 

a tramway between the two places, Ib. 2117-2120 -Packets starting from Brean 

Down and stopping at the Mumbles would be running some risk in thick weather of 
clearing the Scarweathers sands as well as the Ivash, Ib. 2222. 

Next to Dale Bay the Mumbles should be chosen for the departure of the mails, 

Denham 2251 The Mumbles affords very good anchorage; it is a laige harbour, 

and the bay runs deep in, Tayler 22711 A harbour of refuge is wanted there, 

Jb. 2277 Average depth of water at the anchorage, Ib. 2284 The Mumbles is not 

more exjfosed ilian Brean Down, lb. 2289 Relative merits of tiie Mumbles and Brean 

Down as Government packet stations to Ireland, Ib. 2291-2293. 

2. Outlay necessary for rendering it fit for Post-office Purposes: 

The Mumbles w’ould not do in its present stale as a station for Post-office packets ; a 
floating breakwater would be most eligible for it; measures tliat Imve been taken with 

the view of placing such breakwater there, Ddwards 1913-1920 Plan recommended 

by witness to render it eligible as a packet station, Denham 2096 Extent to which 

a pier or breakwater should be carried ; probable expense of such pier ; facilities for the 

formation of a breakwater, 2097-2102 Accommodation which would be afforded 

to vessels, supposing a pier to be erected upon the proposed scale, Tb. 2103, 2104—— 
Whether under the circumstances of there being a chance of a pier being formed by 
private enterprise at Portishead, witness would recommend Government to incur the 
expense 0 f a pier in the Mumbles, 2252-2256. 

A good harbour of refuge might be made at the Mumbles; there ought to be a breakwater, 

Tayler‘11'1^ Estimated cost of a mile of breakwater; three-quarters of a mile would be. 

sufficient, Ib.i’i’]^. 2282 Number of vessels to which protection would be afforded, Ib. 

2283 Steamers starting from Brean Down and merely calling at the Mumbles to take 

in bags, would require the same protection; it wouid be necessary to make a landing 

place besides the breakwater at the same cost as at Brean Down, 2294- ^*^ 9 ® the 

Mumbles the anchorage is good, but a harbour could not be made there except at an 
enormous expense ; Captain TaylePs floating breakwater would noc do, Rees 3980. 

3985 A floating breakwater would answer well as a protection of the anchorage 

ground at the Mumbles, l/hyZer 4156-4158 Reports of Lieutenants Claxton and 

Denham, r. n. to the trustees of Swansea Harbour in 1833, on the subject of a 
breakwater at the Mumbles, App. 281-285. 

Set also Dale Pay, 1. 2. Green Grounds, The. White Oyster ledge. 

N. 

Napier, David. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — An engineer, and has been engaged in build- 
ing steam-vessels from tlie very commencement of them, 2655-2659 Description of 

vessels built by witness, 2660 He has constructed several iron steam-vessels, and 

coD.siders them superior to wood in every respect, 2661 The Eclipse, built bv wit- 

ness’s two sons, is the fastest steamer in England; her greatest speed is 16 miles an 

hour, 2662 Iron vessels are suitable everywhere and for every purpose, 2664 

The average speed of a vessel of 500 tons, and about 250 to 300 horse-power, would be 

about 14 or 15 miles an hour, 2665,2666. 2675 A vessel of that description would 

draw not less than six feet of water ; that would be quite sufficient to give her sufficient 

stability in a heavy sea, 2667, 2668 The lowest speed to which that vessel could be 

brought, in a heavy gale of wind, and with a heavy head sea, would be lo miles an 

hour; there is no limit to the speed, 2669. 2682 She could make her passage with 

tlie same certainty as a mail-coach, 2670 A vessel could be made 10 go over a bar 

where the depth of water at the lowest spring-tides was only 12 feet, 2671— —Iron 
vessels are divided into different companments ; they are not liable 10 burn or spring 

a leak, 2673 Improvements introduced by witness, for which he has taken out a 

patent, Ib. 

The probable cost of an iron steam-boat of 500 tons and from 250 to scoborse-pow'er 

would be from 20,000/. to 25,000/., 2674 Three packets would be required to keep 

up a daily communication efficiently at a distance of 17G miles, at a cost of 100,000/. 
2676, 2677 cost of the engine is about 50/. per horse power, and of the hull, 

0.43. e 3 about 
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Jdapier, David. (Analj'sis of liis Evidence) — continued. 

about 15/, per ton, 2679, 2680 Witness is doubtful whether tlie screw will attain the 

satire speed as tlie paddle, 2683 Specification of a vessel lately constructed by wit- 
ness with the wheels oblique at the stern of the ship, Ib, The lines of such a vessel 

as described going 15 miles an hour would be very fine, they cannot be too fine, 2687 

Effect of a heavy sea on such a vessel, 2688-2690 The Eclipse has never’ failed 

to make her passage, 2691-2694- Vessels might go from England to America in 

a week if they were made laige enough, with power in proportion, 2696 A vessel of 

500 tons and 300 horse-rpower will run the passage to Ireland at the rate of 14 miles an 
hour, 2699. 

[Second Examination.]-— Explains that the miles given in his previous evidence were 

statute miles, not nautical miles, 2700 The average rate of a steamer might be bmuo-fit 

with certainty to 12 nautical miles an hour, 2701 Notwithstanding the heavy weather 

to be encountered in the Irish Cliannel, there would be no difficulty in making the passa-^e 

as regularly as a mail-coach, 2702 Floating breakwaters would be perfectly efficient'to 

enable vessels to lie in safety and to land passengers; witness has never seen one in 

operation, 2703, 2704 Tliere would be no difficulty whatever in moorino- them in 

safety, 2705, 2706 Opinion as to Captain Taylor’s plan, 2709-2713 The greater 

power there is in proportion to the bulk, the greater will be the speed, 2717-2722 

The finer you make the lines of a vessel the greater speed you get in all cases ; there is 

a limit to the 1611^111,2723-2725 You do not lose buoyancy in proportion as you obtain 

speed, 2726- — You cannot give fineness to a vessel without length, 2727 The Eclipse 

was built ol iron, 2731 The fineness of the lines makes very iiiLle difference in the 

buoyancy of a vessel, 2736, 2737 it would make a vessel pitch less, 2738 The 

sharper the floor is, the less she rolls and the more water she draws, 2739. 2746 

Draught ol water of the iron steamers bi tween Liverpool and Glasgow ; tfieir rtue per 

\742-2747 Draught of water of the Eclipse, 2751 -Average rate of spLtl 

of the Unicorn, 2752-2754 It is possible to have too much power in a steamer 

2755. 

The class of steamers described of 500 tons and 300 horse-power are very suitable for 

the purpose ; a vessel of that tonnage could bear any quantity of power, 2756, 2757 

Those vessels would average 12 knots an hour, 2759 ILe cost of vessels built of 

iron .s rather more than iliat of wood ; there is little difference, 2760, 2761. 

Napier, M-t. Witness differs with Mr. Napier very much on some points, pariicularlv 
with reference to the lorm of die bows and the buoyancy of a vessel, T, A. Smith 
2766-2768. 



Neiv Passage Ferry. Cost of the establishment at the New Passage liefore the removal 

m the mails, ti. P. Williams 1411 Difference of distance going by the New or the 

Old Passages Irom Bristol to Milford, Ih. 1444 The currents ut the New J^assaae 

are very strong, 2234-2239 The mails formerly crossed the New Ptissu'^e, 

ibtota 2355.— — 5 ee also Cardiff and Uphill, Old Passage Ferry. ^ 



New York Packets. Inconvenience sustained by New York and oilier packets arriviijc.- off 
Liverpool in having to lantl their mails at their port of deslination ; tliev sluuild be able 
to land them at the first port, and ilieii beat up for Liverpool, Denham 3504, 3505. 

See also Ship Letters. 



Neteport. The correspondence ol the Newport and Cardiff districts with Ireland would 

be more certain by way of Poriishead than by Milford Haven, Claxlon 138-142 

Lxpei^e of making a pier at Newport; public convenience of a pier at Newport or 
Cardiff; it would be easier to make a pier at Newport ihan at Cardiff, Barber 1503- 

1507 A communication from South Wales to Bristol at all times of tne tide is 

easier made from Newporitban from Cardiff, Ib. 1516 The Newport and Cardiff 

boats have never failed ; the old boats failed twice in making their passage, Ban^ess 
095-590- oee aho Bristol and Cardif. London and Newport. 

North If'ales. In the event ofa lailroad being made to any port in North Wales, it would 
be an aovamage to the trade generally to be able to land their paaseneejs and despatches 

at that port, Dmham 3506 In that case a small steamer should'' "O out and receive 

the mails, to avoid the risk of the packet siaiiding in, Ib. 3506, 3507 

North of F.nglmid Letters. Lellers included in the term, " North of England lelters,” 
orotesgb ^ event cn liie packets being removed to Biistoi, the North of £ng- 
lanu letters to Waterford would be sent by way of Liverpool and Dublin, tb. 398-401. 
424. 5 ee also Bristol. Bristol and Pembroke. Carmarthen and Pembroke. 

ISortheni Line of Communkaiion with Ireland. See Scotch and Irish Mails. 
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Old Passage Ferry: 



J. 



O. 



II. 



Generally : 

1. Present State of the Ferry, &c. 

2. Impediments in Crossing the Passage. 

3. Complaints made of the present Mode of carryini. the Mails and 

4. Post-office Contract for the Carriage of the Mails across. 

Improvements necessary for putting the Ferry into a jmper Cmdition : 

o ‘■“ifitEd. ttnd estimated Expense of the same 

Uy whom the Improvements should be effected. 

T. Generally: 

1 . Present State of the Ferry, Stc. : 

ffiseand fall of the tide there ; rate at which it nms, ff. P. Witliams 1300-1302 130. 

^There is siifflctent water for a steamer to cross at all states of llte tide 10 

-—-Tmie occupied by the steamer in crossing; number of passages made n the dTv 

7i 1304-1306. 1311. >338 Stae, tonnage, and power of the st?amers empCd B 

‘3°7:'31 o. 13H— Iheie are states of the tide when the steamers cannoUaftd 'but 
m. states of the tide wlien tl.ey cannot cross ; reason of their being unable to land- 
niainiei i" ''hull the U-rry is crossed when die steamers are unable to land U 10, 

13, f,_ Number of piers at the Passage; their length, width, and silna.ion with 
iQspcct to landing, Ih. 1344-1349 -State of effecliveiie.ss of the steam-boats at pre- 

sent employed ; descnplion ol boats besl adapted for the ferry ; improvements in their 

construction suggested ; estimated co.st, 10 . 1350-1359. 1305-1369 Average leno-th 

ol Imie doling the 12 hours that the steamers cannot ply, owing to the defects in The 
present piers and approaches, Ib. 1374. r j o uie 

Circumstances under which the letry is held by the preseiu proprietors ; amount laid 
out by them on the present piers; establishment maintained; annual average receints 

aiM e.xpeiid.uire for the last five years, H. P. IVilUams 1390-1397 J„ eSnseoSe 

ol the bad .state ot i he piers and the insufficiency of the packets, people object to cross • 

number of mails and stage-coaches now crossing daily, 10 . 1398, 1390. laec-Ms, ! 

Table showing the particulars of the traffic at the ferry for the five years ™din» 2,rh 

June 1841, Jiu. p. 6y Names of the preseni owner and lessees, F£. p. Williams 

1404-1407' There are no slated times for the crossing of llie boats ; 'arianwemenis 

made, io. 1451-1456 Breadth of the lerry; it is the lowest ferry in the diannel 

Lawards 2032-2039, *' “uuej, 



2. Impediments in Crossing the Passage : 

Impediments in crossing the Aust Passage, TF. Smit* gi-—- The steam-boats be- 
tween Cclidiff and Biistol have been able to perlorm the voyage when there has been 

very great difheulty iii crossing the Passage, Ih. 951 Delay' occasioned 10 the mail 

in consequence ot not being tible to cross with the steamers at all times of the tide- 
inconvenience to and dissatisfaction ot passengers travelling by it : this would be alto^ 
geiher obviated if the ferry could be crossed at a!i times and states if the tide in I 
steam-boat, and vvilb proper piers, P. muianis 1319-1306. 1341-1.343, i4,4li4„8 

- I he ferry is not dailMious m any way, lb. 1419-1422 Merits of tile Old 

1 assugc Feriy as compared With the New Passuge, Barber 1462-1464 Daiiaer of 

coming in contact with rocks in crossing the pas^age at low water, lb. 1521 —The 

Old Pa.ssage IS to be effectei! with much greater regularity than the New Passage or 

from Cimbd to Lphill, Denham 2228-2232 Tliere is less danger of irrecrulariiy ’ib 

2233 -IheiVust Passage IS the best passage across the Severn, below °Gloucester- 

bndgf, iStow 2455. 



3. Complaints made of the present Mode of carrying the Mails and Passen- 
gers across; Advantages that would arise from a regukr Communi- 
cation ; 



Complaints ot the Old Passage have been made when the bags and passengers were 

conveyed 111 open boats, not when carried by steamers, 439-442 'Hie neigh 

bourhood and counties adjoining would derive great convenience" from a rec^ular cora- 

inunicatioii, H. P. Williams 13312, 1333 The improvement at the ferry would be a 

very great convenience to the luhabiianis on the Welsh side of the Channel, there beins: 
a very great ccimmunicaiion and couespondence between the mineral districts ofSoutli 

Wales and the South of Ireland, narber 1495-M97 Complaints are made of sending 

ietiers by the Ausi Passage, as crtatint; uelays and iiregiilarities, Slov; 2456 Com- 

plaints ot the iriegularities at the Old Passage; the letters could not be taken so regu- 
larly horn Cardiff' to Brcan Down, Muhe.rhj 30(53-3067. ° 

e 4 4. Post- 
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■ Old Passage Ffrr y— continued. 



I. Generally — continued. 

4. Post-office Contract for the Carriage of the Mails across : 

The raai^-coach is carried across with its baggage unloaded, and is taken out nn the 

opposite side; much lime is saved by this plan, .£f. P. 1360-1364 The 

Post-office contract for the conveyance of the mails across the ferry ; sum allowed • 

number of mails conveyed daily, 1408-1410 Ii is provided in ilie contract with 

the Post-office, that the mail should be conveyed in a steamer at all times when practi- 
cable; number of times the down and up-mail crossed in the steamer and in an open 

boat, Ib. 1430-1436 The mail used formerly to be crossed at the New Passage, 

lower down tiie river; reason of its being removed to the Old Pasrage, lb. 1442, 1443 

The accommodation furnished to the Post-office is capable of improvement, if die 

allowance was increased ; ainoniu of the present allowance per day, Ib: I445-1450 

Inadequacy of the present Post-office allowance for the conveyance of the mails 

across the Passage, Barber 1491. 

The mail-coach proprietors object to crossing the Old Passage at an early hour in the 

morning, Stow 2327 Reason for mail contractors objecting to convey the mail 

across at an earlier hour, Ib. 2330, 2331-2 Allowance paid ar the Old Passage 

for the conveyance of four mails, Ib. 2357, 2358 A detour is made in crossing the 

Old Passage; the mail at present passes through Cliepsiow, Ib. 2359-2362 ‘there 

has been an increase in the number of passengers since the mail was crossed at the Old 
Passage, aud there has been less difficulty in obtaining contracts to horse the mail, Ib. 

2363-2366 Tlie principal reason for tiansferring the mail from the New Passage to 

the Old Passage was for the convenience of the steam-boat, and the passage is shorter, 

Ib. 2396, 2397 Number of passages made by the' mail in an open boat in the six 

winter months of 1841, lb. 2398 time allowed for the passage of the ferry, /6.2400- 

2403. 

II. Improvements necessary for putting the Ferry into a proper Condition : 

1. Nature of the Improvements required, and estimated Expense of the same : 
If the pier at the horse-ferry at the Old Passage were improved, lime would be saved ; 

occasional detention of the mail there, Claxton 206-212 More convenient landing- 

places are all that is necessary to enable the mail to be carried across the Old Passage 

at all hours of the night in a steam-boat, Stow 349-363 Number of trips per day 

that could be made with proper piers, H.P. Williams 1327 Mr. Rendel made a 

survey wiih a view to a steam bridge to cross with a chain, and he reported favourably 

of it, J6. 1336-1340 Average length of time that would be occupied in crossing, 

supposing the passage to be rendered as perfect as suggested, J6. 1371 The expenses 

would be considerably increased by having two steamers constantly at work ; the economy 
of time and the saving of boats’ crews’ wages would not compensate for the increased 

expense, lb. 1377-1382 Amount per cent, increase in the communication that 

would take place it the steamers plied regularly, and the accommodation were better, Ib. 

1384 Effect of the improvements proposed with respect to night crossing, Ib. 1386- 

13S9 if proper places of landing were made, it would repay the outlay, Ib. 1414 

Amount tor which the ferry could be put in a proper condition, Ih. 1417, 141S 

If the improvetnenis pi oposed were made, the ferry might be crossed at all times of the 
tide, and it would become the great line of communication to the Great Western Rail- 
way, lb. 1437-1441. 

Defects of the present establishment at the Old Passage; improvements and altera- 
tions proposed, JBaricr 1465-1474 Steam bridges or flying bridges would not be 

ap[)licable to the Old Pashaae lerry ; Mr. Rendel, who erected a chain-pier at Tor Point, 
refiorted favourably of it, ih. 1475“M79 of the tide at the Ausi Passage; man- 
ner in which witness would propose to meet that fall, J6. 1480-1484- Number of 

steamers required to make the Passage perfect, ii. i486 Estimate of the expense of 

effecting the necessary improvements, Ev.p. 72, 73 Improvements might be made 

at the landing-places by extending the present slips into five or six feet of water, Ed- 
wards 2040— t — Witness was employed by the Postmaster-general in 1836 to survey the 
Old and New Passages across the Severn ; the object of that survey was to ascertain 

tlie practicability of establishing a floating bridge across, Rendel 2977-2980 Copy of 

the report aud estimate made by witness of the result of the survey, lb. 2986 Expe- 

rience since the date of witness’s report in 1838 has confirmed the efficiency and eco- 
nomy of steam floating bridges, Ib. 2987-2989 Opinion of Mr. Cubitt upon the sub- 

ject of the improvement of the ferry ; it does not differ materially from that which 
witness recommends in his report; respects in which it does differ, lb. 2990-2992. 

2. T3y whom the Improvements should be effected : 

The iucrease of traffic would repay the outlay of effecting the improvements proposed ; 
intentions of the pioprieiois of the ferry with respect to the same; amount of witness’s 

estimate, Barber 1508-1515 Whether the Aust Passage should be improved or 

taken into the hands of Government, Maberly 3131. 



See also BarZier, Mr. Brean Down, lU. i. Bristol and Carmarthen. Bristol 
and Waterford^ Cardi^ and Uphill. Floating Bridges. Glamorganshire. London 
and I'Vaterford. Hew Passage Ferry. 

Packet 
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Packet Slatiom. See Belfast Bendrick Roads. Brean Donm. Bristol Bristol 

nTZ d Dale Ba^. Hobb’s Point. 

Holyhead.^ Liverpool. Look Larne. Loch Ryan. Milford. 

PoTlpcitvich (Z 7 i(l I^ojiQghadee, Wcitsv^ovd, 



Portishead. 



Hobson Pill. 
MumhleSf The. 



Pancm, Phomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Postmasler of Waterford qfn Hour 

at winch the mail packet leaves Waterford fur Hobb's Point; number ot towns fror^ 
which mails arrive; places for which mails are sent by the packets 10 Hobb’s Point- 
ftnm 'f 980-986. 1097, 1098. 1133-1136— 7 -Rome by which letters 

to 7 nd 7 ecerved t 987,988 Number of nilils dispatched 

F,.^l <rom London. 989,990- Route by which letters to the south of 

b ft ggt, 992 Average ti me occupied by the Milford 

Waterford" oor^"’ |93-995— Hour at which the mail is dispatcLd fiom Milford to 
Watertoid, 996— — Aveiage time occupied from Bristol to Waterford, qny Hour of 

Zb IhVp" T" ™ 998— Hour at which th®®^acket arrives 

at Hobbs 1 0 lit, 999 Inconvemence of the present arrangements. 1000, 1001 

Loth War^ 1 '°? Hobb’s Point for 

^efn‘n^ tbo soutli ofEugland, the West Indies, and all parts of the world; the 

liZd ‘“ 3 - >“ 7 - 1023— Inutility of 

be gained by its lemovai to Bristol, 
-Opinion us to respective merits of 



ibe Millord packet station ; advantages that would be gained by its lei 

1004-1019. 1024-1042. 1113-1116. 1159-1163 Opinion -as to res 

C(^kaud Waievtord as Post-office packet stations, 1020-1< 



Hour -at which the Holib’s Point mail is due ; hour at which it starts ; lime occunied 

Cl’ i^vXTi?'^’ -Hour at which the earliest mail starts from Waterford, 

Hobbs Point; Its destioalion ; towns for which letters 

would be conveyed ’oy 11, 1050-1052 Hour at which the Cork and' Limerick mails 

are dispatched. 1053, 1054 Explanation of a statement in the Return of the Post- 

^ce to the Cmnmittee, that a letter posted at Bristol for Cork would take 30 hours to 
Wateifoid and 50 to Cork, mating a difference of 20 hours between the tlvo towns, 
\°oo-io 7 °— Margin that should be allowed for irregularities in the arrival of packets 
lithe alteiation in the packet station recommended by witness should be adopted 
1071 1074- It would be more desirable to have a communication direct from Por- 
tishead to the south of Ireland ihrougb the Bristol Channel, than by railway to Holv- 
bcad; the Holyhead line is the shorter voyage; delays in the arrival of the mails 

between Liverpool and Dublin, 1075-1077. 1151-1158 There is a morning mail 

fioin Dublin to Cork, and also to other towns in Ireland; whether any benefit would 
arise rroiii tlie Post-office taking advimtage of the conveyances which leave Dublin 
in the morning for diHerent towns, 1078-1080^— Advantages of the double mail to 

Cork; whether this advantage would be equally leJt by other towns, io8i-io8q - 

JNumber of miles between Dublin and Waterford ; number of hours occupied by the 

mail in Liavellmg the distance, 1084-1090 A great deal of the irregularity in the 

passage might be obviated if proper packets were established between .Hobb’s Point 
and Waiertord, 1095, 1096 Considerable delay sustained at Hobb’s Point - ineffi- 
ciency of the present packets, 1097-1100 Arrangement proposed by which 12 hours 

might be gained, iioi-iiog. 

Distance between Cork and Waterford, and Waterford and Limerick ; time occupied 

by the mail m performing the journey, 1118, 1119 Number of hours occupied by a 

Jeiier in tiaveliing horn Waterford to London and from London to Waterford under 

the present Post-office arrangemenis, 1120-1125 Number of hours that would be 

occupied under ibe new arrangement proposed, 1126, 1127 There would be a 

gieat advantage in gelling the mails for the nonh of England from Waterford round 

by Bristol, 1128. 1131, 1 132 Average length of the passage set down by witness 

between Waterford and Portishead, 1130. 1146, 1147 Importance of a communi- 
cation direct from London to Cork, 1138—1 14 1- Time that would be occupied in 

going from Brean Down to Waterford, and from London to Breau Down, by railway, 

1142-1144 Grounds on -which witness forms his opinion that greater regularity is 

achieved by sea travelling than by land, 1145 Time that would be occupied in 

making the passage from Hobb’s Point to Waterford, with a new establishment of 

good packets, 1148—1 150 Decided advantage of the proposed line of steamers from 

Portishead or Brean Down to Wateribrtl, calling off Milford for the mails, 1159, 1160. 
1167-1171 Eligibility of Brean Down as a station, 1164-1166. 

[Second Examination.] — Anangement 63' which witness would propose to forward 
the correspondence from Waterford and the south of Ireland to South Wales ; saving 
of time that would be effected to the south of England ; difficulties with respect to 

the London mail; embarkation of passengers on board tiie sieamers, J54o“i557 

Time occupied in sending a letter from Swansea to Waterford by Hobb’s Point and 

by Holyhead, 1558' Serious inconvenience would result to the trade between South 

Wales and Ireland if all the letters were sent round by Holyhead, 1559 -The inter- 
course between South Wales and the south of Ireland is very great, 1560 Consi- 

derable outlay iliat would be required by the adoption of wiiuess’s plan, 1561, 1562 
— — Iivcfficieucy of the ptesenl establishment at Millord ; merits of Hobb’s Point as a 

o*43* 7^ packefv 
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Farsons, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence) — coritinued. 

packet station, 1563-1567 Rate at which the mail travels through South Wales 

1568, 1569 U would be more convenient to the south anil west of England to^ 

have a direct Post-office communication than to go through South Wales, 1570-1573 

Delay that takes place in the transmission of letters from Bristol to Waterford by 

Holyhead and Liverpool, 1574-1577 Detention of the mails through South Wales 

by the snow and frost, 1578-1582. 

[Third Examination.] — Mode generally adopted by the Waterford merchants in 
sending their letters to London; the great majority of the letters go by Dublin; the 
merchants prefer sending and receiving tijeir letters by Dublin rather than by Milford • 
this would not be the case if an alteration was made, 1876-1880. 

Pembroke. It would be a disadvantage 10 Pembroke if the Milford line were done away 
with, Claxton 145. ■■ —See also Bristol and Pembroke. Carnartken and Fembrolic. 

Peninsula and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. Description of lights used on board 

the vessels of this company ; their advantages, Willcox 2 ^q2, 2793 Average speed of 

the company’s vessels, Ib. 2808-2817. 

Perry, James. See London and Dublin. 

Petitions to The House, Observations on the subject of the petitions presented to The 
House, complaining of the defects and inconveniences in the present Post-office arrange- 
ments, 3131. 

Pirn, James, jan. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— One of the firm of Boyle, Lowe, & Pim, 

bankers, Dublin, 3378 Inconvenienceof the Post-office arrangements between London 

and Dublin exemplified, 3379-3384 Arrival of packets at Dublin too late for the 

dispatch of the English letters by the inland mails, 3385 The present line between 

Liverpool and Kingstown is inconvenient for passengers; objections to Liverpool as a 

packet station, 3386-3389 The large.st part of the London correspondence leaves 

Dublin at half-past fi,ve ; the letters are delayed at Liverpool till seven the next evenino- 

3390 » 3391 The morning packet to Holyhead is chiefly for inland letters, and is of 

scarcely any use to Dublin, 3391-3393 By way of Holyhead or Port Dynllaen letters 

might pass between Dublin and London within 17 hours; letters then might be 
answered on the same day ; immense importance of such an arrangement, 3394-3400 

There are not yet sufficient data for determining upon the relative merits of Holy- 

head and Port Dynllaen, 3401-3405. 

Difficulty of crossing the Menai Bridge by railway; opinion ofMr. G. Stephenson, 

3405,3406 -The whole question is narrowed to the two points of Holyhead and Port 

Dynllaen, and it ought to be determined by competent persons, 3407-3410 A railway 

to Holyhead, worked by locomoiive engines, could not be remunerative without assistance 

from Government, 3411 By concentrating the several establishments in one place, 

a great national saving might be effected, 3412 The first step towards a general 

system of railways in Ireland is to facilitate the intercourse between London and Dublin, 
3413— — The “ Atmospheric Railway” is about to be tried in an extension of the Kings- 
town line, 3414, 3415 — I — If that principle succeeds, great tconoiny, speed, and safety 

will be secured, and it will supersede all other means of locomotion, 3416, 3417 The 

establishment at Holyhead is very expensive, and a dead loss, 3418, 3419 Great 

importance to trade of having a harbour of refuge at Holyhead ; large annual loss uF 

property by shipwreck, 3420, 3^21 The feeling in Ireland is in favour of some port 

in North Wales, and that the best should be adopted, 3422. 

Plymouth Breakwater. This breakwater affords protection to 300 vessels, and is a mile in 
length, Tayler 2283. 

Port Dynllaen Bay. Objections to Port Dynllaen Bay as a packetstation, Evans 832 ■ 
Relative merits of Port Dynllaen and Holyhead, /6. 835-837 ; Cubitt 3320-3328.3225- 

3230.3295-3308; Phn 3394-3400, 3401-3405. 3407-3410 A railway fruin Chester 

10 Port Dynllaen or Holyhead recommended, Pep, iv. v. Estimated cost of a rail- 
way, 3270-3281. 3364-3375; Bidder Relative merits of the proposed 

lines, Cubitt 3309, 3310. 3329-3336- 3359-3363 i Bidder 3649, 3650. 3687-3691. 3697. 
3715 - 371 - 6 - 

See also Chester and Holyhead, or Port Dynllaen. Holyhead. 

Port Fleetwood. Great utility and efficiencyof a lighthouse erected by witness at Port Fleet- 
wood, in Morecamb Bay, Denham 2058. 2066 Statement with reference to the con- 

struction and the actual cost and expenses of maintenance of the screw-pile lighthouse, 
erected by witness at the entrance of the sea-reach of Wyre, leading into Port Fleet- 
wood, (see Appendix,) Ev. p. 116-119. 



PORTISHEAD : 
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PORTISIIEAD : 

1 . Generally. 

2. Its Capabilities as a Packet Station. 

3. Works necessary to be carried into execution to render it fit for Fosi-office 

Purposes. ^ 

1. Generally : 

It would be more desirable to have a communication direct from Portishead to the 
south of Irelajitl through the Bristol Ciiaiinel, than by railway to Holyhead ; the Holy- 

heiul line is the shorter voyage, Parsons J075, 1076. 1151-1158 Fall of the tide at 

Portishead and at Brean Down ; nlielher a floating harbour would answer at the latter 
as well as at the former, Drew 4235-4238. 

2. Its Capaliilities as a Packet Station: 

There would be no difficulty in going to and from Portishead and Cork or Waterford, 
wlialever the wind and tide may be, Claxton 81-85 Witness can go up to Portis- 

head by night as well as in the day; in thick fogs too, witness has been up, slackening his 

speed and heaving the lead, Buiyess 572-581. 591-594 There are serious difficulties 

in the navigation between Portishead and the mouth of the Bristol Channel; nature of 

those difficulties, Edwards 1932-1934 It is impracticable for a steamer of any 

draught of water to leave Portishead at night, Ib. 1957. 

3. Works necessary to he carried into execution to render it Jit for Post-office 

Purposes : 

Evidence given in relation to the floating pier, adverted to by the company, Rep. 

V. vi. There is an Act for a pier at Portishead which would proceed at once if there 

were any chance of business arising out of it, Claxton 41-43 Estimated cost of the 

pier, including approaches, &c . ; it would answer the purpose, Ih. 86-103 The pier 

could be finished as soon as the steamers could be built. Ib. iio At Portishead the 

current is so rapid that a pier would soon be filled up; witness cannot offer an opinion 

as to the stability of a floating pier, jEva?ts 236-238 Examination as to the plan of the 

proposed pier, and its efficacy for the object, Claxton 683-703. 710-723 The pier 

might be completed in 18 months, JZ>. 729-731 If a breakwater were constructed off 

the Head near Portishead, it would afford protection to steamers, Edwards 1930,1931 
The plan of a pier at Portishead is likely to succeed; the situation described. Drew 

4195-4199- 

5ee also .Brean Down. Bristol Channel. Dale Bay, 0.. Mumbles, l<lewport. 

Portishead and Cardiff. See Cardiff and Portishead. 

Portishead and Hohb’s Point. Longest, shortest, and average voyage of a first-class 

steamer from Portishead to Hobb’s Point, Claxton 734-737 ; Evans 805-818 

A steam-packet of 500 tons, and 250 horse-power, with no cargo, would take about 
nine or nine hours and a lialf to run from Portishead to Hobb’s Point; time that would 
be occupied in bad weather, Edwards 1949-1953. 

Portishead and Milford Haven. Distance from Portishead to Milford Haven, Evans 826. 

Portishead and Waterford. The passage from Portishead to Waterford ouglit not to 

average more than 17 liours, Claxton 53, 54 Course of a vessel from Portishead to 

Waterford ; deviation to touch at Dale Uoads, Price 758-767 In going to Cork a 

further deviation must be made, lb. 764 I’robable average length of the passage 

between Portishead and Waterford, Parsons 1130. 1146, 1147 The average passage 

of a steam-boat ol' 500 Lons, and 250 horse-power, froui Portishead to Waterford, would 
be about 20 1 or 21 hours, Edwards 1958. 

See also Dale Bay, 2. Mumbles, The, 1. 

PORTPATRICK AND DoNAGHADEE: 

f 1. Their Advantages and Disadvantages as Packet Stations. 

2. Improvements already Effected and Contemplated in the Harbours; Estimated 

Expense of completing the Works. 

3. State of the present Packet Establishment. 

4. Propriety of transferring the Station to Cairn Ryan and Lock Larne. 

5. Papers laid before the Committee. 

1. Their Advantages and Disadvantages as Packet Statiems: 

Advantages and disadvantages of the harbours of Portpatrick and Donaghadee as 

packet stations enumerated, Rep. viii.; Boyle 2967-2970 Conflicting evidence 

as to tile capabilities of Portpatrick as a packet station, Rep. ix You cannot get 

in or out of Portpatrick in bad weather, Rwssc/Z 2872, 2873. 2880, .2881 Donaghadee 

is a very unsafe harbour in easterly winds, 16 . 2875. 2880, 2881 Depth of water in 

Portpatrick Harbour, and quantity drawn by the packets, Smithett 3553, 3554 

o.|a. '/2 With 
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PQRTPATRICK 42VJ) BOVAGHADEE — continued. 

1. Their Advantages and Disadvantages as Packet Stations — continued. 

With vessels of 100-horse power there would be hardly a day in the course of a year in 

which they could not make their voyages, Smithett 3555-35.57 Portpatrick Harbour 

could not be made to hold large steamers, Ih. 3622, 3623 The harbour of 

-Donaghadee is always easy to enter; witness never missed it, Ih. 36>24-3626. 3632 

Places for which a vessel would run if she missed Portpatrick, Ib. 3627-3629. 

Portpatrick and Donaghadee are both bad imrboui's, and not worth any further ex- 
penditure, Macartney 3728-3730 Portpatrick and Donaghadee have always been 

the ports of communication between the West of Scotland and the North of Ireland • 
opening of a road from Dumfries to Portpatrick in 1766, by the first Marquess of 
Downsbire; exertions of that nobleman and his successors to improve the communi- 
cation with Ireland, Hall 3743 Unsuccessful attempts to remove the packets to other 

stations; reports and opinions in favour of Portpatrick and Donaghadee ; improvemeiit 

of those harbours in 1820, lb. Superiority of Portpatrick and Dt)na<rhadee to 

Lough Ry'an and Larne as packet stations; relative distances, length of voyawe and 
land journies to different towns, lb. Present state of Donaghadee Harbour; accom- 
modation for steamers of ail sizes at all times of the tide, lb. 3745—3747 No incon- 

venience has been felt by the public from the present packet station, Ih. 3755, 3756 

Prevailing winds at Portpatrick, Ib. 3757 The situation of Portpatrick is move 

exposed than that of Donaghadee, Rennie 3764 Slight deposit only expected in 

Portpatrick Harbour ; its desirable situation, Ib. 3790-3795. 

2 . Improvements already Dfected and Contemplated in the Harbours ; Estimated 

Expense of completing the Works : 

Possibility of increasing the accommodation of Portpatrick Harbour; it has no tendency 

to fill up, Smithett 355^-3568 The harbour at Donaghadee is nearly finished; a small 

expense will be required to keep it up ; there is not much room, but quite sufficient for 

all the purposes of a packet station, Ib. 3605-3610 It would be quite possible to 

make the harbour of Portpatrick equally capable with Donaghadee of holding- three 

vessels, Ib. 3611-3613 Suggestions for the improvement of Portpatrick Harbour, Ib. 

3618 .Estimate of the expense of new works at Portpatrick Harbour, Ib. 3646 

Excellence of the landing at Donaghadee ; the harbour was planned by the late Mr. 

Rennie, and is perfect, Hull 3748, 3749 Improvements in progress at Portpatrick; 

there is perfect accommodation for the present vessels, lb. 3750, 3751 Sum ex- 

pended on Donaghadee Harbour from its commencement; it is now complete, Rennie 

3761-3763 Sum expended on Portpatrick Harbour ;. causes of its exceeding the 

estimate, lb. 3763 Estimate of tiie expense of completing the works so as to make 

it a fit station ; the passengers would keep up the packets and tlie repair of the harbour 

for the future, 76 . 3765-3768 Neither Portpatrick nor Donaghadee will ever repay 

the principal, Ib. 3770 When Portpatrick Harbour is completed, it will hold steamers 

of the best size for that station ; size proposed, Ib. 3771-3775. 

3. State of the present Packet Establishment: 

Distance between Portpatrick and Donaghadee; time the present vessels take; they 

are very inferior packets for speed, Russell 2877—2879 Complaints have been made 

to the Post-office of the inconvenience of the present arrangemeuts between Portpatrick 

and Donaghadee, Slow Number and nature of the interruptions to the 

packets between Portpatrick and Donaghadee, Smithett 3546-3552 Steamers of the 

present size, with more power, would make the passage in had weather in half the time, 

lb. 3569^582 Margin allowed for the arrival of tlie mails at Portpatrick and 

Donaghadee respectively, Ib. 3619-3621 One good steamer would do the duty 

except on extraordinary occasions; cost thereof, iienme 3776-3782. 

4 . Propriety of transferring the Station to Cairn Ryan and Loch Larne: 

Propriety of transferring the station from Portpatrick and Donaghadee to Cairn Ryan 

and Loch Larne, Evans 839-844. 

6. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return of the hours at which Her Majesty’s steam-packets have left Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee respectively in 1841 ; the number of hours occupied in the passage, spe- 
cityiiig the days on which the mail has been detained beyond the fixed time; the length 
of detention, and the cause thereof, App. 253-258. 

Return, showing the number of mail steam-packets on the Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee stations ; the expenses incurred in building, and outfit, and repairs of the 
vessels, and the expenses of the establishments, and the total disbursements, and the 
receipts and passages, &c., and the totals of each charge, from the 1st January 1841 to 
the 1st January 1842, App. 271. 

See also Belfast. ^ Cairn Ryan and Loch Larne. Glasgow and Belfast. Loch 
Larne, 1 . Loch Ryan, 1 . Trinity Board. 

Post.- 
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P^<=ket ought to steam, Moriarty 

Post-office Return. Explanation of a statement in the Return of the Post-office to the 
Committee that a etter posted at Bristol for Cork would take 30 hours to wLrford 
and^SO to Cotk, making a difference of 20 hours between the two towns, Parsons 1055-’ 

Price, W P (Analysis of his Evidence).— Harbour-master of Waterford, 603. It is 

navigable for all ships, except, perhap.s, heavy meu-of-war, 604.. A steamer drawing 

ta feet of water could always get over the bar and right up to the quay, 605-60Q ? 

The harbour IS well lighted and buoyed, 610-612— -Shallowest water over dm bar ■ 

Inefficiency of the Milford steamers; irregular^; 

oftheir voyages, 617-624-— Witness once took a steamer back to Waterford, after 
having lost her rudder ; a ship is now lying there that came in without a rudder, 624, 
1 ® Channel ,s well lighted by the Wexford and Milford 

shores, 627— A tower might be built at the Saltees instead of a Boating shin, 628 

62g"63°o "’nnld be agreat public accommodation. 

The bar presents no practical difficulty to a vessel drawing 11 or 12 feet; width of tlie 

Channel; l^lns, &o. 631-635 -The town of Waterford is a better station than the 

hai hour of Dunmore, 636, 637 Number of feet of water drawn by steamers of 600 tons 

and 250 horse-powei, 638-644-— 1 1 would take five hours more on an average to steam 

from Bristol and Cork than to Waterford, 645-648 Persons frequently complain of 

n ave Img through Wales from Milford, and of the Old Passage ; they would prefer goin.r 
direct by Bristol, 649, 650— -The voyage from Milford to Waterford with good steamers 
would be 10 horns, 651-— Traffic m connexion with Waterford and the towns in the 

fw f advantage to 

the mdeot Waterfoid, 660-663— — Ashipot 941 tons recently embarked her passengers 

vkSd 666® vValeslnd 

[SMond examination.]— A steamer from Bristol to Waterford could easily call in 
Hale Roads; an hour s detention would be sufficient; if it called at Milford, an hour 

andalialf would be required, 738,739 Dale Roads are nearly land-locked, 740 

in very rough weather a greater delay might occur; packets can approach in all 

seasons, 742 747 They would have to remain in the roadstead ; they might embark 

carnages by lighters, but very few go, 748-754 The present packets are inefficient 

and tlie passage money extravagant, 755-757 Course of a vessel from Portishead 

to Waterford; deviation to touch at Dale Roads, 75S-767 In going to Cork a 

lunher deviation must be made, 764 If there were accommodation for packets at 

the Mumbles it would be less out of ihe way than Milford, 768-771 There is no 

uncertainly ill ihe soundings in entering Waterford Harbour, 772-778. 



R. 

Railway Communication. The speed of steam on railroad is threefold greater than in the 

water ; the longest journey, therefore, and shortest voyage, desirable, ‘Rep. ill Table 

of tlie rates oftravelling upon different railways, Siotc 2545 Twenty-two or 23 miles by 

railway should be reckoned as equal to 10 by sen, Maberty 3193 Thirty miles of rail- 
road may be set against lo miles of sea, OuUtt 3220 An average speed of 25 miles 

an hour, including stoppages, may be allowed on railways, lb. 3314-3316 —A 

higher rale of speed might be maintained than that mentioned by witness in his report 
on a hue ot railway from Chester to Holyhead, but he objects to a very high speed’ 

lUepkenscm 3712 The speed by railway may be taken at three times llial by sea’ 

lienme 3804. *' ’ 

See also Atmospheric Railway. Electrical Telegraph. Great Western Railway. 

Railways ^Ireland). Tlie first step towards a general system of railways in Ireland, is to 
facilitate the intercourse between London and Dublin, Pirn 3413. 

-Ree-s, Captain William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Has navigated the Bristol Channel 

with steam and sailing vessels for 32 years, 3888-3S94 The navigation is difiBcult in 

bad weather, 3895 Regularity could not be ensured by steamers running from the 

Bristol Channel to Waterford j they would often be unable to make bead, 3896-3900 

All the difficulties are in the Channel beyond Milford, 3907-3909 With steamers 

of 250 horse-power and 500 tons, the passage might always be made from Brean Down, 

except in fogs and thick weather, 3910-3913 There is never any difficulty in 

getting in and out of Milford, 3914-3920 With lights on the Culver Sands, Rowse 

Point, and the Scar-weather, and powerful steamers, the passage from Brean Down 
might be well made ; rate of speed ; winds, tides, &c., 3921-3952. 

Witness, in 32 years, has never met with any accident in the Bristol Channel, 3953- 

3957 The arrangements of witness’s steamer are always to leave and arrive at high 

water at the different ports, 3958-3963 Prevalence of fogs iu the Bristol Channel 

®- 43 - /3 39(54- 
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Mees] Captain William. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

3964-3970 Greater power is required between Bristol and Milford than between 

Milford and Waterford, and the difficulties of the navigation are greater, 3971-3970 
—At tlie Mumbles the anchorage is good, but a harbour could not be made there 
except at an enormous expense; Captain Tayler’s floating breakwater would not do 
3980-3985. 

Hegularity of Post-office Communication. Irregularities will l)e greater in the greatest dis- 
tances by sea, starting at all times of ihe tide, Burgess 505-510 Regularity of communi- 

cation is preferable to very great rapidity attended with occasional delays, W. Smith 050 

Greaier regularity can be attained by sea than by land. Parsons 1094 Grounds 

on which this opinion is formed, iZ>. 1145. 1578 The more water-passage is diminished 

the more certainty of operation is ensured, Denham 2069. 2187. 2217; Bennie 

3800 Certainty and regularity in the transmission of letters is of essential importance 

in Post-office communication, Denham 2220. 

Notwithstanding the heavy weather to be encountered in the Irish Channel, there 
•would be no difficulty in making the passage as regularly as a mail-coach, Napier 

2702 Margin that would ensure regularity in a passage of 180 miles, T. A. Smith 

2773 The mail would be carried in a steam packet of 300 horse-power with con- 
siderably greater certainty than in a coach, Willcox 2806. 2818 ^'fhe shortest sea 

voyage is desirable in connexion with a railway, C. IV. Williams 3431, 3432 ; J. Williams 
3855-3859. See also Brean Down, HI. 4. Bristol and Waterford. 

Bendel, James M. (Analysis of iiis Evidence.) — Was employed by the Postmaster- 
general, in 1836, to survey the Old and New Passages across the Severn, 2977. 2070 

The object of that snrvey was to ascertain the practicability of establishing a 

floating-bridge acros.s, 2978 Extern of the survey, 2980 Copy of the report, and 

estimate made by witness of the result of the survey, Ev. p. 172-174 Experience 

since the date of witness's report, in 1838, has confirmed the efficiency and economy 

of steam floating-bridges, 2987-2989 Plan proposed by Mr. Cubitt; it does not 

differ materially from that which witness recommends in his report; respects in which 

it does differ, 2990-2992 The objection to this system of bridges, where thev have 

to cross any estuary liable to considerable roughness of waves, that there wouid'oot be 
sufficient buoyancy, owing to the weight of chains, is no longer a matter of opinion ; it 

is not so, 2993 The heaviest chains bear no proportion to the tonnage of the vessel, 

2994 Comparison with a first-rate moored head and stern, Xb.- Practical results 

as exhibited at the bridge at Torpoint, lb. The bridges are flat-bottomed, 2995 

None iliai have been built draw more than three feet water, and they are very 

buoyant, 2996 Dimensions of a bridge built for Calcutta, Ib. 

Plan by which witness proposes to cross the Severn and the Wye, 2997-3001 

Witness was employed by Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods, &c. in 1838, to 

make a survey of the Severn, in the neighbouihood of Newnham, 3002 Extent of 

the survey, and result, 3004-3008 Supposing a railway from the Cheltenham and 

Great Western Railway into Wales, point at which it would turn off, 3010 Distance 

from London to Newnham, supposing the railway to be constructed, 3011-3013 

Distance thence to Swansea, by the Monmouth road, 3014 The line of country is 

"Well adapted for a railway, 3015- Description of country passed through, 3016 

Difficulties existing, 3017 A railway could be carried in safety over the bridge at 

Newnham, witliout interfering with the navigation of the Severn, 3018, 3019. 

Bendel, Mr, See Old Passage Ferry, II. t. 

Bernik, Mr. See Holyhead, 3. Portpatrick and Donaghadee. Trinity Board. 

Bennie, Sir John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Puts in his report on the communication 
between the South-'west of Scotland and the North of Ireland, 3760— —Sum expended 

on Donaghadee Harbour from its commencement ; it is now complete, 3761-3763 

Sum expended on Portpatrick; causes of its exceeding the estimate, 3763 - — The 

situation is more exposed, 3764 Estimate of the expense of completing the works, 

so as to make a fit station ; the passengers would keep up the packets and the repairs 

of the harbour for the future, 3765~*3768 Neither Portpatiick nor Donaghadee will 

ever repay the principal, 3770 When Portpatrick Harbour is completed, it will hold 

steamers of the best size for that station; size proposed, 3771-3775 good 

steamer would do the duty, except on extraordinary occasions ; cost thereof, 3776-3782 
—Number and power ol steamers required for the passage from Milford to Water- 

.ord, 37 . 83"3785 Estimated cost of a pier at Loch Larne, 3785-3787 Peculiarities 

of the situation of Loch Larne adverted to, 3788-3789 Slight deposit only expected 

in Portpatrick Harbour; its desirable situation; 3790-3795 The shorter tije sea 

passage the better and more regular will be the communication, as a general principle, 
3796-3800 The speed by railway may be taken at three times that by sea, 3804. 

Bsnnie, Sir Jokii. See Scotch and Irish Mails. 

Bowse Point. See Culver Sands. 

Bussell, 
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Russell. Captain (Analysis of his Evidence.)_Harbour-master at Belfast anti 

prytousiy to hia appointment a commander of steam-vessels on various stations, 2837- 

<• .1 • P opened more than a year ago, 2840-2842 The entire 

length ol the intended New Cut ts nearly two English miles, 2843 — lit is distant two 

Cur^Iik” Dlntl?“r?l =844, 2845--Width of the New 

Cut, 284b Deptli at low and high water, 2847, 2848 Vessels of a moderate 

draught ol water are scarcely ever detained in coming np to the city: they cannotcome 
up at all times of the tide wuh a heavy draught of water; a vessel drauun.^ nine feet 

watei could get up to the quay at all times of the tide, 2849-2852 There Is sufficient 

backwater in ihe river to keep the cut clean, 2853, 2854 Intentions of the cor 

ouav^oSw ‘“r ^And also in improvbg the 

m ^the ie® ’ “ "f''’- “ ■It '“w water, 2858-2860--- Thlre is 

not the least diffieiiliy in entering the harbour at any time of night; the buoys are very 

d™ino nileVl'T‘'7’'®'‘‘hn' i" the ClyV vessels 

di.twing nine leet of water, eould go up at any time of the night or tide, 286a, 2863. 

n one .’i-Tti" “ !,"y 2865 Beliast is the best hitbour for 

288r2?8l 2886 aSnS on vvhleh this opinion is grounded. 2867, 286S. 

2883. 2884 288b. 289S-— Distance between Loch Larne and Belfast, 286a loch 

ol- ihe tide, 2871- It s to be preferred to Portpatrick; you camiot eet in or out of 

Po tpatrtek in bad weather, 2872, 2873. 28S0, 2881 Donagbadee is a very un afe 

harbour ea.,terly wiuds, 2875. 2880, 2881 Distance between PortpatLk and 

?s-v vessels take; they are very inferior packets for speed, 

Tlie letters goin^to Belfast would not affect letters going toother places, 

a. Ballymena and Coleraine, 2885 There is no cross mail from Larne to B.aIIymena, 

2bS7- 1 leie is no difficulty in approacliiug to Loch Ryan, 288S A steain-boaJ 

ho“ut rtSso Tr i" “">1 ^ q»2rter or four and a Lif 

Larne, .S90— The Maiden bocks are uot m the way of running into loolt Larne ; 
M?lde‘n — You cun see the Copeland, the Corsewell, and the 

1 ,W „ ; “of i'® 0 Depth of water in Loch Lame at 

0900 ' Nature of the anchorage, 2899 The same as lu Belfast, 

The average speed of a vessel of 500 or 600 tons, and from 250 to 300 horses power 
would be 12 nautical niiles in ordinary weather; rate of speed of the iron steamers 

lunuing from the Clyde, 2901-2903 Lowest speed a vessel of that description could 

be brought to m a heavy gale and a lieavy head sea, 2904, 2905 A margin of three 

hours m a passage of 180 nautical miles, would enable it to be made with certainty, 

290b llie Post-office would require three boats to perform that duty, makin-*- one 

passage each vyay every day, 2907-2910 Probable cost of those vessels ; desenntion 

of vessel suited lor the passage between the Bristol Channel and Ireland, 2911-2015 
n horsepower, and 300 tons register, could get up the harbour of 

Belfast in us present state, 2916, 2917 She would be iliree hours going from Loch 

Kyan to Loch Larne, and four from Loch Kyan to Belfast, 2918-2920— —It would 
not be prudent (or a vessel of that sort to attempt to cross a bar where the lowest water 

was 12 feet, with a lieavy sea, 2921 The bar in Waterford Harbour might be easilv 

removed ; the bar at Dublin was cleared away four or five years ago, and has never 
filled up since, Jb. The tides are considerably affected by the winds in Belfast Har- 

bour, 2922—- .Size of vessel witness would recommentl between Loch Ryan and Bel- 
fast ; cost ol such vessels, and number that would be required, 2923-2930 Tliere are 

two between Portpatrick and Donagbadee ; tliev are nut the proper class of vessel-?, 
2931, 2932. “ ‘ 



S. 

Saltees, I’he. See Irish Channel, 

Scur-weatktr, The. See Culver Sands. 

Scotch and Irish Mails. Measufes should be taken to ensure the regular arrival of the 

ocotoh and Irish mails and a more powetlul class of steamers. Rep. ix. Selections 

trom the report of Captain Beechey, dated tst October 1837, on the packet station, and 
communieaiion between the south of Scotland and the North of Ireland, App. oiq-aeS 
——Letter from Sir John Rennie, dated 25th April 1842, to Sir John Bam>w,''on tlie 
subject of the most eligible ports for the mail packets for tlie purpose of cariyinv on 
the coimnunication between the south-west of Scotland anti the north of Irelliid 

329-333- 

also Antrim. Belfast. Cains Rpan and Belfast. Dowsishire. Marquess of. 

Ciasgow and Belf ist. Loch Larne, Loch Ryan. Portpatrkh. Donughadee. 

f ^ Severn^ 
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jSetJejn, The. Plan by which witness proposes to cross the Severn and the Wye, Rendel 

2997-3001 Witness was employed by Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 

in 1838 to make a survey of the Severn in the neighbourhood of Kewnham, lb. 3002 
Extent of the survey and result, Ih. 3004-3008. 

Report by Mr. James Rendel, explanatory of a survey of the Severn in (he neio-hbour- 
hood of Newnham in Gloucestershire, made with a view to forming a bridge across the 
same, 14 December 1838, with a plan, App. 285-291. 

See also New Passage Perry. Old Passage Ferry. 

ShaWy Right Hoti. Frederick, m. p. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Inconvenience and 
delays arising from want of water in the River Mersey, in the Liverpool and Dublin 

route, 3199-3202 Discomfort and risk of going in an open boat to the steamer lyino- 

in the river, 3203 Some port in South Wales would be a much better station than 

Liverpool, 3204 Inconvenience of the present lime of the packets sailing from 

Dublin; improved airangemenis suggested, 3205-3210 Correspondence between 

witness, as Chairman of a meeting of Members of Parliament, Lord Eliot and the 
Admiralty, on the subject of the present means of communication with Ireland, and as 
to the improvements that miglit be made in the communication between London and 
Dublin, Fv.p. 197-199. 

Shaw, William. James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — A merchant in the corn trade at 

Cork, 3281 Produces and lays before the Committee tables of tlie tonnage duty 

upon vessels and goods in the sequence of years 1837 examined with 

reference thereto, 1282 et seq. Amount per ton duty paid by vessels calling at Cork 

for orders; cominued and very rapid increase in these tonnage dues exhibited by the 

before menlioned tables ; amount paid in each of those years, 1 2S4-1 2S6 All vessels 

are bound by law to leave their lelter-s at the 6rst poit they toucli at, 1285 Number 

of vessels whicli called for orders at Cork or Cove in the year 1841 and in tlie year 1842 
up to the 1st of April, 1287, 1288 Cork is the principal port of departure from Ire- 
land for troops on foreign service and to England, 1291 ^Amount of tonnage that 

has entered the harbour of Cork inwards during the year 1841 ; 1295. 

Ship Letters. All vessels are bound bylaw to leave their letters at the first port they 
touch at, W. 1285. 

See also Cork, 1. New York Packets. North Wales. 

Smith, George. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Engineer to the corporation for preserving 

and improving the port and Ijarbour of Belfast, 3805 Depih of water from the first 

entrance of Belfast lock up to the quays of Belfast, 3806-3810— —Improvements in 
progress to deepen the channel, 3811-3817. 

Smith, Thomas Assheton. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has built 12 vessels, and some of 
them were steamers ; has an iron vessel called the Glowworm, anti the Fire King, a wooden 

vessel, 2762, 2763 Average speed of the Fire King, 2764, 2765. 2770 Witness 

differs with Mr. Napier very much on some points, particularly with reference to the 

form of the bows and the buoyancy of a vessel, 2766-2768 Agrees with him that 

there is no limit to speed, 2770 Ten miles an hour would not be an exaggerated 

estimate with vessels of the class described, across the Irish Channel, 2771 The 

average of steam-boats might be made above 12 miles an hour, 2772 Margin that 

would ensure regularity in a passage of 180 miles, 2773 Occasions of the Glowworm 

and Fire King being beaten by other vessels, 2774-2776 An iron vessel drawing 

nine or ten feet water, adapted to the purpose of carrying a mail across the Irish 

Channel, could cross a river bar with 1 2 feet water at the lowest spring tides, 2777 

" ■ A vessel of 500 or 600 ions would be an appropriate vessel for the Irish Channel ; 

fair cost of such a vessel built of iron; cost of the Fire King, 2780-2783- A vessel 

somewhat broader than the Fire King, whici) from her great length rolls too much, 

would be an applicable vessel, 2784, 2785 There is no state of weather in winch such 

a vessel could not make head against the sea, 2786-2789 Iron vessels are one-third 

lighter than wooden vessels, 2790. 

Smith, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — A merchant and general agent connected 
with the Irish trade, residing at Bristol, 853-856 Witness always sends his corres- 

pondence to the South of Ireland by tlie mail through Liverpool and Dublin, in prefer- 
ence to (he Milford line ; his reasons for so doing, 859-865. 901-905. 933. 961-970 

Table of the imports to Bristol from Ireland from 5 April 1839 to 5 April 1840, Cv. 

p. 44 Average number of cabin and deck passengers between Cork and Bristol, and 

Waterford and Bristol, per voyage ; amount of the cabin fare from each place, 870-875 

Expense by mail from Bristol to Hobb’s Point, and from thence to Waterford by 

the packet, 876-878 Saving of time that would be effected in transmitting the mail 

by a fast line of packets from Brean Down or Poriishead to Waterford, as compared 

with the present arrangement of going by Milford, 880-889 Amount of the expense 

of going to Clonmel by way of Liverpool, 896 Number of hours required iu going 

Irom 
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Smith, WilUam. (Analysis of his Evidence)-conft'„aei 
those at Milford O2i_n9ol-_c^ ■ the packets at Bristol and 

1 , manner in which the correspondence between Bristol and South Wales would 

be arranged, 937-943 Uncertainty and delay under the present arrantrements in 

crossing the Channel; to what to be attributed, 944-950' q,6 wToesTeo— Sn 

Inhere wLe rpr,rolfi‘° riapbcate, until he got confidence in the line, 966 -If 

there were a Post-office ooraaiunication direct from Bristol to the South of Ireland wit- 

other'wTv Q,“r f nri a duplicate by Milford or Liyerpool, or any 

of lreS- I r '^y f™” 'Bristol to the South 

ford, 972-977. ^ packets is more certain to go than those seit by Mil- 

SmUMtt, Captain Luke. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Commander of a packet on the 
^ Nnmb°”’ 7 '^ °a ‘ha, Poitpalrick and Donaghadee statioL, 3543-3545 

U n'’" betw'een.Portpatrick aSd Dont! 

tlfo n Depth of water in Portpatnck Harbour, and quantity drawn by 

the packets, 3553, 3554 -With vessels of loo horse power, there would hardly be a 

day in the course ot a year in which they could not make their voyage, 3S6r-o,r, 

Possibility ol mcreasiiigthe accommodation of Portpatrick Harbour ,°t has noSncy 
10 nii up, 355»-35t)«- Steamers of the present size, with more power, would make the 

?nT?®ehP 3569-3582 The harbours of Loch Larne 

^bll. be as easily entered throughout the yearas Portpatrick and Dona- 

ghadee, 3583-3593 Comparative length of the voyages, 3594 The harbours 

winds, tides, &c. as applicable to each station compared," 3595- 3S13. ’ 

Effect of particular winds in crossing from Loch Ryan to Loch Larne, 3614-3617 

buggestion of ail improvement of Portpatrick Harbour, 361 8 Margin allowed for the 

arriral of the marls at Portpatrick and Donaghadee respectively, 3619-3621 Port- 

patrick Harbonr could not be made to hold large steamers, 3622, 3623 The harbour 

ot Donaghadee is always easy to enter; witness never missed it, 3624-3626 363a 

Places for which a vessel would run if she missed Portpatrick, 3627-3629_-There 
would be no difficulty in navigating Belfast Loch; there would be smoolh water, but a 

Wh fn 1 0^1 “r I®®?’ smooth water for some miles 

both in Loch Ryan “d Docli Larne, and there would be no difficulty in getting oui 
3634-3640-— The Maiden Rocks are now well lighted, and are less' dangerous than 
364^ 36431 3644- Estimate of the expense of new works at Portpatrick Harbour, 

South Waks Saiiway. Opinion upon the merits of the country selected for this line of 
railroad; practical difficulties to be overcome; line of country taken; length of the 
railway ; chance of its being adopted ; estimated cost per mile. Barber Aea-l 430 

1542-1544- 

See also BrUtol and Milford. London and South Wales. 

South Wales and Loyidon. See London and South Wales. 

South Wales and the South of Ireland. Injury that would result to the mining and manu- 
actu ring districts ol South Wales by having a direct communication from Bristol to the 
South of Ireland by steam-boats, W. Smith 938. 943. 

Holj/head. London and Dublin, 
l UlJord, 1. 11. Old Passage Peiry, 3. Southern Line of Communication idth 
Ireland. Waterford. 

Southampton at^Bristol. Evidence concerning Post-office communication between Souiii- 
ampton and Bristol; how it would suit the English route to the South of Ireland, Stoio 

427- 435 Distance in time between Southampton and Bristol, Ib. 2484. 

Southampton and London. See London and Southampton. 

Southampton and Waterford. Time occupied by the present arrangement and the contem" 
plated one with respect to letters from Southampton to Waterford and Cork,5iou» 2465. 

respecting the present mode of sending letters from Southampton 10 
Waterford, and improvements and saving of time that might be effected, Ib. 2477“2498. 
^•43* g Southern 
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Southern Line of Communicatiori with Ireland. In the absence o£a central Hue, the Com- 
mittee are not prepared to recommend the discontinuance of a southern line, Rep, v. 

Employment of the trading steamers from Bristol to Cork and Waterford by merchants 
for the conveyance of their letters ; time occasionally saved, as compared with the Mil- 
ford line, Ih. vii. If a line of steam-packets were established between Bristol and 

the South of Ireland, the London newspapers might be received in 27 hours, White 1 265 

A great number of letters pass through Waterford from the South of Ireland for 

Eevonshire, Somersetshire, and Cornwall; it would be more convenient to the South 
and West of England to have a direct Post-ofi&ce communication than to go throuMi 
South Wales, Parsons 1570-1573 Great benefit would result to the South of Eng- 

land and the South of Ireland by n communication from the Bristol Channel ; it woufd 

be a national advantage, if put upon a proper footing, Wehh 1694-1698 A direct 

communication between the South of England and t!ie South of Ireland is very desir- 
able ; a great many people from the South of England go round by Dublin ; the objec- 
tion to coming with pigs operates with a very few, Moriarty 1858-1862. 

The communication between the South of England and the South of Ireland is as 
good as it ought to be, looking at the amount and importance of the correspondence, 

Maherly 3034 The main circulation to the South of Ireland is by Livei'pool and 

Dublin, lb. 3035 Whether any and what southern communication should be main- 

tained, 3108, 3109. 

Great importance of a southern line of communication between England and Ireland, 
J. Williams 3819 Great inconvenience would be sustained if all the southern corre- 
spondence were sent by way of Dublin, Ib. 3820-3823 Extensive trade between the 

South of Ireland and the South and Westof England and South Wales, 16 . 3824-3827 

Many passengers now go by way of Dublin who would take the southern line if steamers 

ran every day, Ib. 3828-3832 Passengers would prefer the route by Brean Down to 

that by Milford ; causes of this preference, lb. 3833-3838 The acceleration of the 

northern mail six hours would not compensate for the surrender of the southern line of 

communication, Ib, 3854 As regards the South and West of England, the longer 

sea voyage by Brean Down would ensure a greater facility of communication ilian by 

Holyhead and Dublin, Ib. 3868 A southern line of communication with Ireland 

would be of importance to Bristol, and to the public generally, Drev) 4222. 

Statement showing the time occupied in the circulation of letters from a few selected 
towns in England to Waterford and Cork, by Hobb’s Point, Holyhead, Birkenhead, and 
Liverpool, App. 277 Statement showing the time occupied in the circulation of let- 

ters from Waterford and Cork 10 a few selected towns in England, by Hobb’s Point, 

Holyhead, Birkenhead, and Liverpool, Ib. 278 Statement showing the circulation 

of letters between certain towns in England and Waterford and Cork, assuming a packet 
station to be established at Brean Down, and the packets fitted to the night and day 
London mails ; assuming also that packets are established between Cardiff and Brean 
Down, J 5 . 279-— —Account of the number of letters posted at certain offices in the two 
weeks commencing respectively Monday May 2d and Monday May gth, 1842, distin- 
guishing the number of letters for Ireland from those for other places, lb. 280. 

See also Prean Down. Bristol. Bristol Channel. Central Line of Communication 

idth Ireland. Cork. Bale Bay. Holyhead. Milford. Old Passage Perry. 

Portiskead. Swansea. Waterford. 

Steam Navigation. Great improvements since 1827 in steam navigation; the speed of 

nver-boats has been doubled, but not of sea-boats, Bvans 295—303 Eight miles an 

hour is a fair average between the Bristol Channel, and ten between Liverpool and 
Dublin, 304-307—— Rate of speed of a steamer down the Bristol Channel, and of 

a mail-coach along the road to Milford, compared, Ib. 800. 802 An iron steamer, 

drawing feet of water, would steam about eight miles an hour, taking all risks ot 

weather, Edwards 1969-1977 Average rate of a powerful steamer down the Bristol 

Channel, and in crossing the Irish Channel, Denham 2257, 2258 The average speed 

of a vessel of 500 tons, and about 250 or 300 liorse power, would be about fourteen or 

fifteen miles an hour, Napier 2665, 2666. 2675. 2699 A vessel of that -description 

would draw not less than six feet of water ; that would be quite sufficient to give stabi- 
lity in a heavy sea, lb. 2667, 2668 The lowest speed to which that vessel could be 

biougbt in a heavy gale of wind, and with a heavy head-sea, would be ten miles an 

hour; there is no limit to the speed, lb. 2669. 2682 ^The passage could be made 

with the same certainty as a mail-coach, lb. 2670. 

W itness is doubtful whether the screw will attain the same speed as the paddle, 

I^apier 2683 The lines of such a vessel as described going fifteen miles an hour 

would be very fine ; they cannot be too fine, Ib. 2687 Effect of a heavy sea on, such 

a vessel, Ib. 2688—2690 The average rate of a steamer might be brought, with cer- 
tainty, to twelve nautical miles an hour, Ib. 2701. The greater power there is in pro- 
portion to the bulk the greater will be the speed, Ib. 2717-2722^ The finer you make 

the lines of a vessel the greater speed you get in all cases; there is a limit to the length, 
J/^3“2725 -You do not lose buoyancy in proportion as you obtain speed, Xb ‘ 
2726 You cannot give fineness to a vessel ivithout length ; the fineness of the lines 

makes 
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Steam Navigatio7i — continued. 

makes very little difference in the buoyancy of a vpsspI • \i t i. • , , 

-ZVaj)2gr 2736-2741. ^ ^ es el, ittvould make her pitch less, 

a u,ail.pa^Lt of .hat deacnp.bor/Xt-lTh^'ate™ f 

600 tons, and from ago to 300 horse-power, would be twelve Mutical miles 1n“^ 

&e also America Draught of Steam-veesels. Great Webern Steamship Iron 
Steam-boats. Lighting of Vessels. Milford, IV. % peninsula miiJ OrionL} <i, 
dVavigation Company. Railway Communication. Winds. 

ehher.by means of an endless 

over singly by horses; a delay of lo minutes only would be caused 3706-3712 a 

higher rate ol speed might be maintained than that mentioned in witnesVs Re^no-t h,^t 

l 371^ No other line could 

fidroF e “ “ ?am. 3714-— Both the proposed lines of railway to Port Dvnllaeii are 

HoK?be difficulties ; n is out of the question to attempt them, 3715-3718 

Repmt ;l“ed improvement at no great mtpense ; the laie Mr. Rennie’s 

iSl™, George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)-Tlie London mail arrives at Bristol at live 
mXr Pembroke mail is dispatched thence at six in the 

“ „ ‘"S of this detention ; meeting with the Northern mail at Chepstow, 315- 
3,8- Time would be saved by taking the Pembroke mail through Gloucester- no 

an bom“ r \ 3‘S"335 The London letters woukl reach Chepstov? 

an hom earlier by way of Gloucester than by the Old Passage across the Severn*^ 336 
337 . . At the passage were improved, ihe mail migJitleave Bristol within an bourafter 
the arrival of the London train, but then it would reach Chepstow before the return 

letters, 338, 339 A mail-coach between Gloucester and Chepstow would be a con- 

venience 10 passengers, and for the London letters, but would sacrifice the Northern 
340> .841' -Ine London and the Northern letters arrive at Gloucester at the sam^*’ 

moment, and go together thence to Chepstow, 342-344 The letters are detained at 

Carmarthen, waiting the arrival of the Bristol mail, 345-348. 

More convenient lanjng-places are all that is necessary to enable the mail to be 
cairied across the Old Passage at all hours of the niglit in a steam-boat; three hours 

saved m dispatching the Pembroke mail from Carmarthen, 349-360. 

If the Nonhern letters were combined with the others, more time would belost b? wav 
ot linstoJ direct to Ireland than by the present route through South Wales, qei-'tvb 
-No time would be gained if the Nonhern correspondence were brought into Bristol 
37T-3p-— A ime that would be lost in the correspondence of Swansea with the South 

of Ire and if it went through Bristol, 378-385 This applies still more strongly to 

, P the westward of Swansea, 386, 387 Notfaiug is wantin- 

at AAobb s Point to render it a fit station for packets, 389-392 In the event of th? 

packets being i^nioyed to Bristol, the quickest route from Swansea might be through 

o w* 394— That route described, 395-397 The North of England 

ietteis foi Waterford would be sent by way of Liverpool and Dublin, 39S-401 from 

isouth Wales, and all places to the west of Gloucester, letters would go through Milford 
to the South of Ireland, 402-405. 

Bristol would be a very central place as the depot for dispatching all the Irish 

letters from the North, from London, and from the South and South-west, 406-408 

It would not be central for collecting letters from the Pembroke line, 409 Milford 

was formerly the most direct communication with the South of Ireland, but railroads 

have enabled letters to go quicker by another route, 410, 411 The celerity would 

be much increased if a good line of packets were established from the Bristol Channel, 
4^2, 413 It would be better for the Bristol packeis to fit the London morning mail 

than to start in the middle of the night, 419-423 The Northern letters would go by 

way 0. Liverpool and Dublin, 424 District of countiy that would derive convenience 

ii'om the Bristol line, 425, 426 " Evidence concerning Post-office communication 
between Southampton and Bristol; how it would suit the Bristol route to the South 

of Ireland, 427-435 Convenience of the Bristol route for West India letters, whether 

landed at Falmouth or Southampton, 436-438 Complaints of the Old Passage have 

0.43. n- 91 1 
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Stow, George. (Analysis of his Evidence)— conJmuerf. 
been made when the bags and passengers were conveyed in open boats, not when carried 
by steamers, 439-442. 

[Second Examination.] — Examined with reference to a statement in a return put in 
by the Post-office relative to the time occupied in the circulation of letters from a f^ew 
selected towns in England to Waterford and Cork, and is ordered to prepare farther 
returns, 1872-1874. 

[Third Examination.]— Cause of the delay of five hours in the dispatch of the Lon- 
don mail from Bristol to Pembroke, 2324-2326 The mail-coach proprietors object 

to crossing the Old Passage at an early hour in the morning, 2327 The Post-office 

arrangements would be greatly facilitated if the improvements at the Old Passage 
proposed by Mr. Barber in his evidence were effected, 2329 — —Reason for mail con- 
tractors objecting to start at an earlier hour, 2330, 2331-2 Hour at which the Irish 

mail could leave Bristol, supposiug it to be conveyed across the Passage iu a steam-boat, 
£333-2335— — Hour at which it would arrive in Swansea; time that would be gained, 

2336-2340 Time at which it would arrive at Hobb’s Point and at Waterford, 

supposing a belter description , of steam-boats, 2341, 2342 Rate at which the mail 

travels from Bristol to Hobb’s Point, 2343-2346 The most direct, and advantageous 

line from London to Swansea is through Gloucester and Chepstow ; reason for its not 

having been adopted, 2347-2354 ^The mail formerly crossed the New Passage, 2355 

Allowance paid at the Old Passage for the conveyance of four malls, 2357, 2358 

A detour is made in crossing the Old Passage instead of the New Passage; the mail at 

present passes through Chepstow, 2359-2362 There has been an increase in the 

number of passengers since the mail was crossed at the Old Passage, and there has been 
Jess difficulty in obtaining contracts to horse the mail, 2363-2366— — If the letters from 
London are transmitted through Gloucester and Chepstow there must still be a mail 

communication across the Old Passage to Chepstow and Newport, 2367-2373 The 

Bristol letters would be delayed a day unless a second mail was put on to Gloucester, 

2374-2380 The transmission of the London mails through Gloucester would not 

affect the letters from the southern or western parts of England, 2381-2383. 

Whether it could be arranged that the letters from Liverpool to South Wales could be 

dispatched from Liverpool at three in the afternoon, 2384-2390 Cause of the 

irregularity in the departure of the packet from Hobb’s Point to Waterford ; acceleration 
that might be made in the arrival of the mail at Waterford, 2391-2395 The prin- 

cipal reason for transferring the mail from the New Passage to the Old Passage was for 

the convenience of the steam-boar, the passage being shorter, 2396, 2397 Number 

of passages made in an opeu boat in the six winter months of 1841, 2398— —Time 

allowed for the passage of the ferry, 2400-2403 Gloucester and Chepstow is the best 

line to Swansea and Milford ; advantages to be gained in accelerating the mails by 

that line, 2404-2411 Time that would be gained by sending the London mails to 

Chepstow through Gloucester, 2412-2419 ^Time in which a letter is sent from 

Swansea to Waterford by Hobb’s Point under the present aiTangement; lime that would 
be occupied supposing the transfer of the packet station to Brean Down, 2420-2427 

Length of time that would be taken in conveying a letter by Holyhead and Dublin, 

2428, 2429 Acceleration that might be made in the mails from Swansea to London, 

2430-2443 This arrangement would be a great benefit to Newport, 2444, 2445 

Alterations in the system of Post-office communication with South Wales that the pro- 
posed arrangement would involve, 2446, 2447. 

Witness, as an officer of the Post-office, prefers land journey to sea considerably, 

2453 The Aust Passage is the best passage across the Severn below Gloucester 

Bridge, 2455-^ Complaints are made of sending letters by the Aust Passage, as 

aiing delays and irregularities, 2456 — —A greater saving of time would be effected if 
the letters for Swansea and Cardiff were landed at the Mumbles from Brean Down or 
Porlishead than if conveyed across the Aust Passage ; this would be a serious delay to 

letters to Newport, 2457-2460 Time occupied by the present arrangement aud the 

contemplated one with respect to letters from Newport to London, 2461, 2462 — Tlie same 
with respect to letters from Falmouth to Waterford, 2463— Also Falmouth to Cork, 
2464 — The same with respect to Southampton to Waterford and Cork, 2465-2470 

The mail from London to Waterford might have an extension of six hours and a 

quarter by taking the Brean Down passage and still be in at the same lime as it could 
from Hobb’s Point through Gloucester, with improved packets and proper roads, 2471- 
2476. 

Evidence respecting the present mode of sending letters from Southampton to Water- 
ford, and improvements and saving of time that might be effected, 2477-2498. 2517- 

2519 It would require 30 minutes at Waterford to sort the interior letters before 

they could be dispatched, 2499 Hour at which the Liverpool mail is due in Dublin ; 

time at which the mails are dispatched from Dublin to the interior, 2500, 2501. 2509 

Average length of the voyage between Liverpool and Kingstown, 2502— ■■•Hour 

at which the mail ought to leave the Mersey and arrive at Dublin, 2503-2'5oB' -Marmn 

that should be allowed for irregularities upon a voyage from Brean Down to W aterford ; 
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margin allowed for irregularities between Liverpool and Dublin, 2510-2516 Time 

required from Bristol to Waterlord by Hobbs’s Point, 2520— tL same bv Brean 

Down, 2521 Difference of time in favour of aoinv bv Brean Down ec-o-v/sfi 

[Fourth Examination.] — Humber of times, specifying the dates, from the 15th June 
1841 to the 2fith February 1842, that the mail hal blen put on boaS the packerat 

sul^lav oT: appointed time, stating the eruSs ff 

'^^7 Number of times that the coaches have been dTsoatched from 

Dublin wdbout the mails from England owing to the foregoing irregularitL, 2528 

Every effort has been made by the Post-office to obtain greater regularity of anival by 

hom, but the Grand Junction Company have agreed to do it in 48 minutes, 2530, 2531 

7 7 P ““ “ Liverpool ; acceleration of spSd 

that might be gained, 2532-2537. 2541 ^Average rate of travelling per hour between 

London and Bnkenhead by the railway. 2538 Time allowed for the embarkation of 

Bailwav" 'n f Great Western 

Time taken by the mail 

travelling upon different railways, 2545. 

[Fifth Examinattou.]— Time occupied by a letter in going from Glasgow to Belfast by 
the present arrangement, 3023-— Time that would be taken in the event of a mail 

establishment being formed at Loch Ryan, 3024 The mail from Doiiagliadee to 

late, 3026 There is a mail from Belfast to Lame. 

30-9 Complaints have been made lo the Post-office of the inconvenience of the 

present arrangements between Portpatrick and Donaghadee. 3031, 3032 Time-bills 

of the mail (rom London to Hobb s Point via Bristol, and from Hobb's Point via Bristol 
to London, Ev. p. 177 :78-_-Time-bilis of the mail from. London to Hobb’s Point i-id 
Crloucestei, and irom Hobb s Point to London by the same route, Ev. p. 178, 179. 

Suir Hiver. See Waterford, 3, 



Sully Island. The best line of communication from South Wales to the railroad, if there 
was a station at Brean Down, would be at Sully Island, Claxton 174. 
oee also Brean Down, III. 2. 

Swansea. Swansea and all places to the west would be worse off, as regards their Irish 

correspondence, tf Milford were done away with, Claxton 145-150 Time that would 

be lost in the correspondence of Swansea with the South of Ireland if it went through 

■ Jdnstol, Stow 378-385 This applies still more strongly to Llanelly and all places to 

the westward of Swansea, Ib. 386, 387 — ^In the event of the packets being removed 
to Bnstoh the quickest route from Swansea might be through Liverpool and Dublin, lb. 

394' -That route described, . /6. 395-397 ^Distance from Swansea to Cardiff by 

land ; delay that would occur by the letters from Swansea to the South of Ireland bein^ 

- sent round by Cardiff to Brean Down, Denham 2244 Trade of Swansea, Cardiff, and 

places to the westward of Newport with Ireland; effect of discontinuing the Milford 
mail upon the interests of those districts, J. William 3864-3867. 

Swansea is a dry harbour at low water. Barber 1541 Table showing the estimated 

value or noui entered at the port ol Swansea and at Neath, from Ireland, in the year 
1041 ; or wheat and other grain, and copper ore ; also the exports of coal and culm in 
the same year; number of vessels entered inwards and outwards from Ireland and from 
Llanelly, and the number of letters daily to Ireland, Ev.p. 102 ^There are large col- 

lieries in t^ neighbourhood of Swansea; the coal is peculiarly adapted to steam-packet 

purposes, x)e«/iai7i 2121, 2122 Swansea is a place of that commercial importance, 

that It would be a very good centre to take the letters to; and it is a point of such 
importance as a Post-office station, that if combined with a refuge, it would be doubly 
satisfactory, Ib. 2224. See also Mumbles, The. 

Swansea imd London. Course of Letters from Swansea to London by way of Cardiff and 
-Drean Down, Maherlp 3051-3054.— iSee also London and Swansea. 

Swansea and Waterford. Time occupied in sending a letter from Swansea to Waterford 

by Hobb s Point, and by Holyhead, Barsoris 15^8 Time iu which a letter is sent 

irom Swansea to Waterford by Hobb’s Point under the present aTrangement; time that 
would be occupied, supposing the transfer of the packet station to Brean Down, Stow 
^20-2427 ~Length of time that would be taken in conveying a letter by way of 

Holyhead and Dublin, Ib. 2428, 2429 Letter from Swansea to Waterford by way of 

Brean Down traced, Maberly 3068, 3069 — And by Hobb’s Point, as at present, to Water- 
lord and Cork, Ib. 3070. 3077. 

T. 

Tayler, Captain Joseph Needham, ['R.'it., c.b. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Has directed 

his attention to the forming of harbours, 2261, 2262 Description of Brean Down, 

2264 There is a great tendency to the accumulation of mud in Uphill Bay; a stone 
bieakwater would create an accumulation of mud, and might endanger the anchorage, 
°-43- g 3 2264 
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Tayler, Capt. Joseph Needham, h.n,, c. b, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

A floating breakwater would be the best mode oF protecting ships, 2265- 

Biirection in which the breakwater should be moored, 2266-2268 Estimated cost of 

a breakwater of a quarter of a mile in length upon floating principles, 2269~~There is 
nothing in the rise and fall of the tide to prevent a landing-place being made upon the 
rocks, 2270 Total estimated cost of a protection for ihe harbour and an efficient land- 
ing place, 2271-2274 The Mumbles aflbrds very good anchorage ; it is a large harbour 

and the bay runs deep in, 2275, 2276 A harbour of refuge is wanted there ; the Bristol 

Channel is a most dangerous place, in consequence of the great fall of the tides and 

the chance of the sands; it requires protection, 2277 A good harbour of refuse 

might be made at the Mumbles; there ought to be a breakwater, Jh. Estimated 

cost of a mile of breakwater ; three-quarters of a mile would be sufficient, 2278. 2282 

Number of vessels to which protection would be afforded, 2283 Averao-e depth 

of water at the anchorage, 2284. ® 

The Mumbles is not more exposed than Brean Down, 22S9 Relative merits of the 

Mumbles and Brean Down as Government packet stations to Ireland, 2291-2293— 
Steamers starting from Brean Down and merely calling at the Mumbles to take in bags 
would require the same protection ; it would be necessary to make a landino-.place' 

besides the breakwater, at the same cost as at Brean Down, 2294-2296 Proposed 

depth for a breakwater ; it depends upon the anchors and cables for holding, 2297-2301 

Depth of the agitation of the sea; average inclination or elevation of a beach, 

2302-2309,2310 Principle on which witness forms his breakwater; general prin- 
ciples on which floating breakwaters are formed, 2302 Such a breakwater is adapted 

to still the water in the roadstead of the Mumbles, 2303 Useful properties of a new 

glue tried by the Admiralty at Woolwich, Jb. Scale of an experiment conducted 

by witness at Plymouth; its success, 2304-2307 In shallow water there is less 

resistance than in deep water; there is not a greater ground-swell in shallow water than 

in deep ; depth of wave, 2307, 2308 Witness has not made a survey of Brean Down 

with reference 10 the formation of a breakwater there, but considers himself justified in 
giving an opinion as to its cost, its length, and the mode in which it should be con- 
structed, from the position in which he would venture to place it. on the Government 
chart, 2311-2323. 

[Second Examinarion.] — Lately visited Brean Down ; puts in a chart of the anchorage, 

4^25-4127 -Winds to which it is chiefly exposed, 4128-4131 Best position for 

a fluting breakwater, and estimated cost it the anchors and moorings were laid down 

by Government, 4132-4136 The anchorage is excellent for the purpose, 4137 

There might be a permanent landing-place aufficieut for carriages and horses 4138 

4139 Vessels would resort there for water, and a harbour of refuge might be made 

4^39> 4^40“ — ^Malerials of wliich the sections of a floating breakwater may best be 

made; peculiarities of witness’s invention; duration of moorings, &c. 4141, 4142 

A floating breakiyater at Brean Down would be a lucrative concern, and would be will- 
ingly undertaken by private persons if selected as a packet station, 4143, 4144, 

Experiments tried with models of the floating breakwater, 4145-4140 Opinions 

of members of the Admiralty Board and of the Trinity Board concerning the invention, 
4150 4153— The French are likely to be the first to try the plan for the formation of 
harbours refuge 4i54--^No work is yet in progress ; they are waiting for the third 

reading of the Bill before Parliament, 4155^ A floating breakwater would answer well 

as a protection of the anchorage ground at the Mumbles, 4156-4158 The superiority 

. I breakwater to stone piers is particularly shown where there is a great 

use mid fall of the tide, 4159; Brean Down would be a fair place for trying it, 4160 

Ihe late Government oflered anchors and moorings to try it at Brighton, 4161 

Government has stores applicable to the purpose, 4162 Expense of each section; 

■^"^1 4^63-4165 Reasons for not proceeding with the experiment ai 

Brighton, 4166 Ihe old anchors lying idle in the dockyards might be used, 4167 

168-.^'™^^ commTiuication between London and Brean Down; length of journey, 

Tayler, Captain. Opinion as to Captain Tayler’s plan for floating breakwaters, Napier 
2709-2713. ./ 1 5 > 1 

Tralee. Tralee is a town of a good deal of importance, Webb 1627. 

oec also London and Tralee. 

TnnUy Board. The surveys of the late Mr. Rennie of the coasts on each side of the 
t^lmnnel, which were completed in 1815, were referred to the Trinity Board for their 
examination, and they recommended Portpatrick and Donaghadee, Hull 3743. 

See also Lighthouses. 

U. 

Vphill and Cardiff. See Cardiff and Uphill. 
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Vivian^ J . JI. See London and South Walts, 



W 

Waterford : 

1. Generali}/. 

2. Its AdvmHages and Visadmntages as a Post-office Packet Station, mid as 

compared with CorA* and Dunmove. 

^Xnded^““^ Namgalion m the Hariour; Improvements remm- 

1 . Generally \ 

interior, Price 852-658 

— Trade between South Wales and Waterford, Ib. 666-668 Rome by wltiS 

let eis from places west of Loudon are received. Parsons 987, g88 Route b^y which 

England are dispatched from Watered, Ib. 091, nDe-LiIour 
PoS'-'^V'rf froin Waterford carrying letters brought bv Hobb's 

Pent; rts desttnuuon; towns for which letters would' be%ouveyed by it, ii. 1050- 
1052 Hour at which the Cork and Limerick mails are dispatched, Ib. loan, 1054 - 

WalTH“‘d ^t'' f\r'“fr ‘l>= correspofdencf from 

eflected thl v ^eland to South Wales; saying of time^that would he 

eHected to the South ot England ; difficulties with respect to the London mail ; em- 

that 1’’°“"? ‘'>.= steamers, lb. 1545-1557 Considerable outlay 

that would be required by the adoption of tins plan, Ib. 1561, 1562 Mode generally 

?or‘iu‘ 1 « ^^‘"tford merchants in sending'^ their letters to London ; the gfeat ma- 
iZis, M n P ^ So? ’ “stchants prefer sending and receiving their letters 
marS ri'" “qq 1^7 Millord ; this would not be the case if an alteration were 

Milford mail atWaterford at nine in the 

w at noon, wouid be an advantage to the towns on the line between 

atet ford and Cork, and to Cork itself, Kendrick, 2621-2623 Relative importance 

of the trade of Waterford with different parts ot England, especially the North and the 

South and the South-west, J. Williams, 3850-3853 It would be convenient to Cork, 

Limerick, and the inland towns if the mail reached Waterford at nisht, bui six in the 

morning is early enough for Waterford and its vicinity, Ib. 3887 ^Time in the inorn- 

tng most convenient for reaching Waterford, Hanunojin, 4111-4118. 4122-4124, 

2. Its Advantages and Disadvantages as a Post-office Packet Station, and as 

compared with Cork and Dunmove: 

^ D '’‘=“i’™‘ages as a packet station enumerated; its positiou compared 

Cork Rep. vi. -A vessel would often make Waterford when it would be 

’ pre™'!*"? winds, Burgess 466-473 ^The town of Waterford 

of Cork a ha*om-of Dunmore, Price 636,637 Respective merits 

fnoi, I' ^ stations for the South of Ireland, Parsons 

1020-1022— —Waterford is beat adapted to Post-office purposes, considered geographi- 
cally; it would be more central than any other port, with reference to the circniation 
Ot the mails, KewtfrzcA 2609-2617. 

'S'faie f7ie z>i f/ie Sarfiour ; Improvements recommended: 

Waterford bar in a fog upon the navigation to that port; there are good 

Srvs oome to the bar, Evans 310-314 The River Suir ma> be 

tanen clay and night, especially by raail-steamers without cargo ; Hook and Dunmore 

lighthouses, Burgess 454-467 Witness has never been prevented going into the Suir 

'^7 w™"* Ib' 458-460 The facilities for landin| at Waterford 

Z J n. r '“Pi-oved, Z6. 547-549 At Waterford you can get up at all times of the 

I ’ 553f 554 Inere is a baron entering Waterford Harbour, but steamers can 
orcL°tir; I ’ r,“ f“SSy ™<=i“lier it could not be done, Ib. 557-566 -Depth 

Ot water m the harbour, JZ>. 582-587. ^ o i 

River Suir is navigable for all ships, except perhaps heavy men-oP-war, Price 604 
A steamer drawing 12 feet of water could always get over the bar and right up. to 

me quay, ift. 605-609 -The harbour is well lighted and buoyed, ii. 610-612— - 

tohaiiowest water over the bar ; smoothness of the water, Jd. 613-616 Witness once 

4?° 3- steamer back to Waterford after having lost her rudder; a ship is now lyino" 

tiime that cafee m without a rudder, 16. 625, 626 The bar presents no practical 

am iculty to a vessel drawing u or 12 feet; w’dthof the channel; lights, &c. Ib. 631- 

^ ship of 941 tons recently ernbarked her passengers at Waterford Quav with- 
ou a To* 664, 665 There is no uncertainty in the soundings in entering 

Waterford Harbour, i6. 772-778. ^ 

Difficulties in the navigation of Waterford Harbour ; nature of the soundings; danger 

Of crossing the bar at low water. White 1203-1210, 1213, 1214 Depth of water over the 

0-4;^. bar: 



94 
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3. Present State of Navigation in the Harbour ; Improvements recommended — cont**. ' 

bar; its situation within the harbour, 1251-1256 ; iUoricrfy 1824-1830 Least 

depth of water to be found on the bar j depth of water which a large vessel of 250 horse 
power would draw ; difficulty that would be experienced in getting over the bar with a 

southerly wind, Moriartp 1747-1757 Difficulties in the navigation of the Channel up 

to Waterford after passing the bar, Ib. 1758-1762 There would be no difficulty in 

navigating the Waterford River, in any slate of the tide, with an iron steamer drawing 
nine feel of water, Edwards 1964. 

The leading depth of water on the bar is twelve feet, but it is subject to nine feet upon 

the slightest yaw, Denham 2156 Waterford Harbour is a most difficult navigation 

by night ; nature of those difficulties ; they might be easily obviated by the erection of 

small lights, Jb. 2152-2154. 2160 An iron vessel drawing ten and a half feet of water 

could not go over the bar in Waterford Harbour at dead low water, and in a gale of 

wind, lb. 2167-2170 Distance from where the difficulties in the navigation begin, 

to the town, lb. 2177 Length of time a steam-packet would require to make the 

distance, lb, 2178 It would be dangerous to navigate the Waterford River in the 

dark; hour at which a Post-office packet should calculate upon getting in, and navi- 
gating the river in safety, Ih. 2179-2183. 2206-2208 Witness would prefer stopping 

at Creden Head, assuming a harbour to be constructed there, Ib. 2209-2212—— Cost 
at which it could be done, Ib. 2213. 

An iron steam-boat of 300 horse power could cross the bar at Waterford in safety at 
tlie lowest spring tides, when the depth of water is 12 or 13 feet, Willcox 2804, 2805 

The bar might be easily removed ; a vessel of 250 horse power and 300 tons 

register could not cross the bar when the lowest water was 12 feet, with a heavy sea, 

Russell 2921 Extracts from witness’s report in 1838 on Waterford Harbour, Cuhitt 

3376, 3377 Evidence as to the navigation into Waterford Harbour in particular 

winds, Denham 3517-3530 In clear weather you can go right up to Waterford in the 

night, and allow water, Hammond 4013, 4014 The packets should not draw more 

than nine feet water; there is sometimes as little as nine feet in Waterford River, Ib. 

4015-4019 Waterford Harbour would not admit very large steamers at low water 

spring tides, and such vessels therefore would not be more fit for Brean Down than for 

Milford, Ib. 4040-4046 A vessel drawing nine feet would never be stopped at 

Waterford, aud larger vessels could always get in if they arrived at five or six in the- 
morning, lb. 4085-4091. 

See euso Brean Down, III. 4. Cork. Dale Bay. 

Waterford and Bath. See Bath and Waterford. 

Waterford and Bristol. Course usually steered from Waterford to Bristol, Claxlon 1 5-1 7 

Burgess 474-476 There would be a great advantage in sending the mails tor 

the Nortli of England from Waterford round by Bristol, Parsons 1128. 1131? H3-- 

See also Bristol and Cork. Bristol and Waterford. 

Waterford and Cork. Present arrangement for the transmission of the Milford mails from 
Waterford to Cork ; alterations and improvements that might be made; distance from 
Cork to Waterford; rate at which the mail travels in Ireland; advantage of a direct 

communication through South Wales to the South of Ireland, Webb 1610-1625 There 

is a very small Post-office communication between Waterford and Cork, Kendrick 2576- 

2578 Time consumed in the Post-office communication by the night mail from 

Waterford to Cork, lb. 2580, 2581 Route by which letters go from Waterford to 

Cork, Ib. 2582. See also Cork and Waterford. 

Waterford and Dublin. Hour of arrival of the Dublin mail in Waterford, Parsons 998- — 
Distance between Dublin aud Waterford; number of hours occupied by the mail m 
travelling the distance, Ib. 1084-1090. 

Waterford and Falmouth. See Falmouth and Waterford. 

Waterford and Hobb’s Point. Hour at which the mail packet leaves Waterford for, and 
arrives ai, Hobb’s Point ; number of towns from which the mails arrive ; places for which 
mails are sent by the packets to Hobb’s Point ; mails received in return, Parsons 9^®" 

986. 999. 1097,* 1098* 1133-1136 Inconvenience of the present arrangements, To. 

1000, 1001 Hour at which the Hobb’s Point mail is due in Waterford ; hour at which 

it starts; time occupied in the passage, Ib. 1043-1048. 

See also Mobb’s Point and Waterford. 

Waterford and London. Time occupied by a letter in travelling from Waterford to 
London, and in returning, under the present Post-office arrangements ; saving oi time 
that would he effected if the stations were in the Bristol Channel, with improved boats, 

ParsoKs 1120-1127 Quickest time in which a letter can be delivered from Waterford 

to London by Birkenhead, Stow 2479. 2485. 

See also London and Waterford. . ^ 

Waterjord- 
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"^ftuCu “d Milford, 

Waterford and Portishead. See Portishead and Waterford. 

Waterford and Southampton. See Southampton and Waterford. 

Waterford and Swansea. See Swansea and Waterford. 

Wehb, Arthur. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Postmaster of rerl An 1, 1 , . 

situations m the Post-office laSo-isSe _Ti.„ ^ has held other 

in the transmission of letters’ 1586 Milford is^h changes taking place 

England to the South of Ireland fit isfery Itele made u Je oPI 
recei ved per day in Cork by way of Milford. 587,1588 ?kl 160"" 

Dublin daily, " 1 602. i603--Mai°s disitched .°f Cork with 

departure, > Vt 6 i 8 -iTranlt:io^?^nh :^4 W k ' 

communication through South Wales to tlif South of Ireland, i6lo-”6‘5^'' 

the^foTnty "1 Cork and the western districts of 

posing leL ® f’a’rfi 7 e in 3<ffrur?rorL7d 'f 

fvfrby^Jarof^Sttr^^^^^ 

1 ost orhcs communication there in a sreat deprep tj 

undeT? 7 -^ proposed with respect to Cork would lot applf loW^ienord^ becalte 

:otbri5u'hirr6;“!re6r‘‘''^"™'^ ^-commercial pm, foSr:: 

® given to Cork as a station for the packets to run to so f-,r 

Post-office communication for the South of Ireland is concerned, 1662 i66 ~ 3i, 

pos ng a line of packets to be estalilished, and the average passaire such’ as to make 

nmirafi -'^01:;:":?^"' 'r ! 

AnL? ;• “ 7 P transmission of letters, 1676-1670 171S 

D^ht/ircmk Tdt 

-d - line of railway from Duhtn'to^Slkenny/fethl^rM haT^een 
Trpll'nd ’ P aptefbrable ine of Post-office communication with the South of 

ClttlT gfoVnd: 0 “ thaf;iffi“ foTef/fisSToar 

fa" C T b fi, ft f " 4 ''"'' “ce than the line by Holyhead, JsSo- 

109- Irieat benefit would result to the South of England and the Souffi of Irelanrl 

would br“‘r‘“? ‘‘i““ i if -- P- Cn a pr^pS foofini fi 

ss".:.' “““ " ^ «■• -'i i~. 

about ffieZe of Waterford could be made to arrive at Cork 

ffie .Lfehamv di the Dublin mail now arrives there, would be no convenience to 
iaLr^f iliP del. w“/ r " 1^1““''^ °i ic“cte as of those from Milford : 

Zch If m d ^ at Waterford, 1705-1707. 1710 Arrangements might be made 

Duldin 1 ^ ’? °f by Milford as by 

to Cok " 7 "®^“ f ‘i apendiest mode of communication from London 

Nunibiw of 1 cteam power to he applied to the best advantage, 1715, 1716 

Munrber of mails from Dublin to Cork; route by which the Englifli maU comes from 

• England; 
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Wehh, Arthur, (Analysis of his Evidence)':7-con?iwueJ, 

England ; delays and irregularities in its arrival ; convenience that would be afforded 
to merchants at Cork if there was a channel of communication by way of Milford as 
well as by Dublin, 

Wehh Coast. The loss of vessels upon the Welsh coast is larger than upon any other 
part of Great Britain in proportion to its size, Tayler 2277. 
also Bendrick Roads. 

West of England and South of Ireland. See Southern line of Communication with Ireland. 

West India Letters. Convenience of the Bristol route for West India letters, whether 
landed at Falmouth or Southainplou, Stow 436-438 — —A good number of letters pass 
between the South of Ireland and the West Indies ; chiefly from the counties of Cork 
and Limerick, Parsons 1007, 1008. 

Wexford. There is a large trade springing up between Wexford and Liverpool, C/axion 
29 Wexford is not adapted for a station for mail steam-packets, Denham 2195, 2196. 

Whiie^ Co'pimn William P. (Analysis of bis Evidence.) — Harbour-master at Cork; has 
held that office 22 years ; previous to being harbour-master had great experience as a 

seaman in commanding vessels; has circumnavigated the globe, 1172-1176 There 

are no dangem in entering Cork Harbour after arriving at Bally Cotton Island; dis- 

tance.from Bally Cotton to the harbour, 1177-1179 The harbour can be made in 

thick and foggy weather by heaving the lead ; nature of the soundings, ii8o. 1182 

. Instance in which witness entered the harbour in a steamer In foggy weather, 1183-1187 
——After passing Roche’s Tower, there is no difficulty in getting to an anciiorage at Cove 
or Passage, where there is a pier at which steamers can land their passengers at all times 

of the tide, 1188-1191 Comparative merits in the situations of Brean Down and Por- 

tishead, in the Bristol Channel, as points of embarkation for steamers, 1194—1196 

Average length of the voyages of the steamers now plying between Bristol and Cork, 

1197-1200 Average estimated rate of iron steam-boats of about 500 or 600 tons, and 

engines of 250 horse-power, between Brean Down and Cork, 1201, 1202 Difficulties 

in the navigation to Waterford ; nature of the soundings, 1203-1210. 1213, 1214 

In the navigation of Cork Harbour, it would be dangerous to attempt to run in unless 
Roche’s Tower was made as a landfall ; if the light was seen, any anchorage might be 
made, 1211, 1212. 

Number of steamers that sail from Cork weekly, and their destination, 1216 

Vessels from abroad often call at Cork for orders, or to leave their letters there; it is the 
only port to the westward they ever enter, 1217-1219 There is a very large, increas- 

ing business between Cork and that portion of the country lying to the south-west, 

Limerick, Tralee, and Kerry, 1220 Difficulties and dangers in the navigation of the 

Bristol Channel ; how far those dangers might be avoided by adopting Brean Down as 

the point of arrival, 1225-1232 Average difference of the voyage as between Bristol 

and Cork and Waterford, taking Brean Down as the point of departure, 1233 

Average number of passengers brought by the Cork vessels, 1234, 1235 From Cork 

to Bristol is considered the shortest passage, 1236 — :-A Bill has been obtained to make 
. a railway from Cork to Passage ; it will be a long time before it is carried into effect; it 

is a wild scheme, 1238- A favourable passage is more likely to be made against an 

easterly gale than against a westerly gale ; there is always a strong westerly swell in 

winter time, 1240, 1241 Points in the British Channel at which witness would inake 

the lee of the land with the wind dead ahead, 1243, 1244 The same when oft' the 

Irish sea, 1245, 1246— —Difficulties in touching at M'ilford Flaven, in bad weather, on 
die voyage from Brean Down to Cork or VVateiTovd; a straight course could not be 
made in going to Cork, if Milford were touched at, 1247-1250. 

Depth of water over the bar at Waterford ; situation of the bar within the harbour, 

1251-1256 In gales of wind in the Bristol Channel the tide is often missed, 1257- 

1261— —If a line of packets were established between Bristol and the South of Ireland, 

the London newspapers might be received in twenty-seven hours, 1265 Distance 

from Passage to Cork; length of time occupied by the mail-cart in performing its jour- 
ney between the two places, 1266, 1267 — ^ — Difference which the tide would make in 

running down tlie Bristol Channel, 1269-1274 Facilities afforded for repairs at Cork 

to vessels putting in there from injury, 1275-1280. 

White Oyster Ledge. The White Oyster Ledge is a small patch of foul ground outside 
the Mumbles Head, which lies twenty-seven feet under water; it is extremely dangerous 
to deeply loaded vessels, Denham 2112, 2113. 2120. 

TVillcox, Brodie M.‘Gkie. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Managing director of the Peninsula 

and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 2791- Description of lights used on board 

the company’s vessels, 2792 Their advantages, 2793 A green light is not distin- 
guishable beyond five miles as a green light, but it is as a white light, 2794, 2.795 7“ 

would be possible to have a law compelling all steam-vessels to carry the same descrip- 
tion of lights, and sailing-vessels a white light, 2796, 2797 A vessel of 500 tons and 
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WillcoX) Brodie M‘Ghiey (Analysis of hi^ Evidence)— coKfiauerfo 
from 250 to 300 horse power, would in an open sea average n nautical miles an hour 

2798-2801- hrom seven to eight feet depth of water would be sufficient for a mail 

packet ot that description. 2802 A margin of four hours would be sufficient for such 

a vessel between Brean Down and Waterford, 2803 An iron steam-boat of 300 horse 

power could cross the bar at Waterford in safety at the lowest spring tides, when the 

depth of water is 12 or 13 feet, 2804 The increased length of a vessel makes it more 

unlikely for her to strike, 2805— — The mail could be carried in a steam-packet of 300 
horse power with considerably greater certainty than in a coach, 2806. 2818-^ 

Average speed of the vessels between Liverpool and Kingstown, 2807 Average speed 

of the company’s vessels, 2808 Tonnage, power, average speed and cost of the Lady 

Mary Wood, 2809. 2815-2817 A vessel of 500 tons and 250 horse power built of 

iron would cost 25,000 L, 2816 In the passage between Brean Down and Waterford 

there wou^ld not be many passages during the year that would average less than 11 

miles an hour, 2819-2821 The mails between Falmouth and Gibraltar have varied 

only 12 hours twice in two years, 2823. 2826-2831 Vessels would not be more sub- 

ject to detention in the Bristol Channel, 2825. 



WiM(ms, Charles Wye. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Managing director of the City of 
Dublin Steam-packet Company, conveying the evening mails between Liverpool and 

Dublin, 3423“3424 Draught of water of the largest, class packets, arid depth of the 

Harbour of Liverpool at low water; inconvenience suffered, 3425-3428 To be safe, 

a harbour for such steamers should have 15 or 16 feet at low water, 3429, 3430 The 

Miortest sea voyage is desirable in connexion with a railway, 3431, 3432- Liverpool 

Harbour is not likely to be much improved; stale of the Victoria Channel, 3433-343G. 



Williams, Henry Peachey. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Superintendent of the Old Passage 

Ferry; has known that ferry more than twenty years, 1298,1299- Rise and fall of 

the tide there ; rate at which it runs, 1300-1302 There is sufficient water for a steamer 

to cross at all states of the tide, 1303 Time occupied by the steadier in crossing, 

1304"^3o 6 Size, tonnage, and power of the steamers employed, 1307-1310. 1314 

Number of passages made in the day, 1311 -There are no states of the tide when 

the steamers cannot cross, but there are states of the tide wiien they cannot land ; reason 
of their being unable to land; manner in which the ferry is crossed when steamers are 

unable to land, 1312—1318 Delay occasioned to tlie mail in consequence of not 

being able to cross with the steamers; inconvenience to, and dissatisfaction of passengers 
travelling byii; this would be altogether obviated tf the ferry could be crossed at all times 
and states of the tide in a steam-boat, with proper piers, 1319-1326. 1341-1343. 

1434-1438 Number of trips perffay that could be made with' proper piers, 1327 

The neighbourhood and- The counties adjoining would derive great convenience from 

a regular cDirimunicatioh, 1332, 1333 Rate of the current at spring tides; longest 

nine the passage would require, 1334, 1335- 1338'. 1423, 1424 -Scheme proposed for 

a steam-bridge crossing with a chain, its disadvantages; survey of Mr. Rendell, 1336- 
1340— Number of piers at the Passage ; their length, width and situation withVespect 

to landing, 1344-1349 Stale of effectiveness of the steam-boats at present employed ; 

description of boat best adapted for the ferry ; improvements suggested; estimated cost 

ofaboat on the plan suggested, 1350-1359- 1365-1369 The mail coach is carried 

across with its luggage unloaded, and is taken out on the opposite side ; much time is 
saved by this plan, 1360-1364. 

Average length of time that would be occupied in crossing, supposing the ferry to be 

rendered as perfect as suggested, 1371 Average length of time during the 12 hours 

that the steamers cannot ply owing to life defects in the present piers and approaches, 

1374 ihese defects. were removed, the sailing-boats might be dispensed with, and 

the ferry worked with steamers, 1375/ 1376 The expenses would be considerably 

increased by having two steamers constantly at work; the economy of lime, and the 
saving of boats’ crews’ wages, would not compensate for the increased expense, 1377- 
1382— — Increase per cent, in the communication that would take place if the steamers 
plied regularly, and the accommodation was better, 1384 Effect of the improve- 
ments proposed with respect to night crossing, 13S6-1389 Circumstances under 

which the ferry is held by the present proprietors; amount laid out by them on the 
piers; establishment maintained ; average annual, receipt and expenditure for the last 
five years, 1390-1397 In consequence of the bad state of the piers, and the insuffi- 

ciency of the packets, a great number of people object to cross; number of mails and 

stage coaches now crossing daily, 1398, 1399. 1425-1427- Supposing the Irish letters 

to go by steamers direct to Biistol or from Brean Down, the mails which now cross the 
Passage must still be kept on for the circulation of letters in that part of the country, 

1400 Particulars of traffic at the Old Passage ferry for five years ending 24ih June 

1841, Bo. p. 6g Names of the present owner and lessees of the ferry, 1404-1407 

The proprietors have a contract with the Post-office for the conveyance of the mails 
across the ferry ; sum allowed by the Post-office ; number of mails conveyed on each 
day, 1408-1410. 

0-43* Cost 
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Williams, Henry Peachey. (Analysis of bis Evidence) — continued. 

Cost of the establishment at the New Passage before the removal of the mails, 1411 

If proper places oflancling were made it would repay the outlay of making the 

piers, 1414 Amount for which the ferry could be put in a proper condition, 1417, 

1418 Witness does not consider the ferry dangerous in any way, 1419-1422 

Passengers are deterred from going to Milford by the mail in consequence of being 
subjected to crossing occasionally in an open boat: it is provided in the contract with 
the Post-office that the mail should be conveyed in a steamer at all times,, when practi- 
cable; number of times the down and up mail crossed in the steamer and in an open 
boat; in bad weather, when the steamer is most required, it cannot be used, 1430-1436 

If the improvements proposed were made, the ferry might be crossed at all times of 

the tide, and it would become the great line of communication to the Great Western 

Railway, 1437-1441 The mail used to be crossed at the New Passage; reason of 

its removal to the Old Passage ; difference of distance in going by the New or the Old 

Passages from Bristol to Milford, 1442-1444 The accommodation furnished to the 

Post-office is capable of improvement if the allowance was increased ; amount of the 
present allowance per day; average time occupied from the arrival of the mail 011 one 

side to its departure on the opposite side, 1445-1450 ^Tliere are no stated times for 

the crossing of the boats ; arrangement made, 1451-1456. 

Williams, Josiah. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — One of a deputation from the corporation 
of Waterford to urge the necessity of a southern packet line between England and 

Ireland, 3818 Great importance of a southern line of comm unication between England 

and Ireland, 3819 Great inconvenience would be sustained if all the southern corre- 
spondence were sent by way of Dublin, 3820-3823 Extensive trade between the 

South of Ireland and the South and West of England and South Wales, 3824-3827 

Many passengers now go by way of Dublin who would take the southern line, if steamers 

ran every day, 3828-3832 Passengers would prefer the route by Brean Down to that 

by Milford; causes of this preference, 3833-3838 Nature of the mercantile traffic 

between Waterford and Milrord, 3839-3841 The Milford packets use Scotch coal ; 

saving that would arise from the use of Welsh coal, 3842-3846. 

Small number of passengers by way of Milford ; bad accommodation of the packets, 

3847-3849 Relative importance of the trade of Waterford with different parts of 

England, especially the North and the South, and the South-west, 3850— 3853 — r-The 
acceleration of the nortliern mail ; six hours would not compensate for the surrender of 

the southern line of communication, 3854 It is the received opinion that the shorter 

the sea voyage, and the longer the land journey, especially with a railway, is best for 

speed and regularity, 3855-3859 As regards the South and West of England, the 

longer sea voyage, by Brean Down, would ensure greater facility of communication 

than by Holyhead and Dublin, 3868 Trade of Swansea, Cardiff, and places to the 

westward of Newport, with Ireland ; effect of discontinuing the Milford mail upon the 
interests of those districts, 3864. 3867. 

Effective steamers from Hobb’s Point, to arrive at Waterford at six in the morning, 

would be a great convenience, 3868:3871 Advantages of the route by Brean Down, 

3871 Class of steamers fit for running between Hobb’s Point and Waterford ; they 

could enter the harbour at all times of the tide, and in the dark, 3872-3877 Fifty or 

60 times in the course of the year the Dublin mail reaches Waterford without the Eng- 
lish letters, 3878. 3881 In writing to South Wales, witness always sends his letters 

by way of Milford, 3882-3886 It would be convenient to Cork, Limerick, and the 

inland towns, if the mail reached Waterford at night ; but six in the morning is early 
enough for Waterford and its vicinity, 3887. 

Winds. A wind a-beam is the worst for steamers, Claxton 64. 

Wrecks. Losses of steamers in the Bristol and Irish Channels within the last 12 years, 
Claxton 25. 

See also Bristol Channel, 1. City of Bristol {^Steam&i'). Frolic (Steamer). 

Welsh Coast. 

Y. 

Youghal. Route by which the Youghal letters are received from England, Kendrick 2579. 
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